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aR ETE SEE 


THE present edition of HESIop was undertaken, not indeed te 
satisfy a want in Classical Literature, which can hardly be said 
to be generally felt, but from a wish to bring more into use in 
our schools and colleges the works of a poet so widely cele- 
brated in antiquity, yet by a kind of common consent, or long 
established fashion, in this country at least, so little studied in 
modern. times. 

Whatever opinions may be held as to the real dates of the 
Homeric and the Hesiodic poems, both in their original forms 
and in the perhaps much altered and interpolated recensions 
which have come down to us, one fact remains indisputable; 
they are the only extant Greek writings which have any claim 
even to approximate to the Epic age, properly so called. Con- 
sequently, their value merely as literature is not the only 
ground of their fitness and utility for students of Greek; they 
are not less important in a linguistic point of view, viz. as 
affording an insight into the peculiarities of the Epic style and 
dialect, all the more valuable because emanating from distinct 
centres of the epic art. 

That there are some causes for the comparative neglect of 
Hesiod is not fairly to be denied. Hesiod, though regarded by 
the ancients as the rival and contemporary of Homer, is 
eclipsed by him both in the choice of a subject and the treat- 
ment of it. It is not to be expected that the matter-of-fact 
and unimpassioned poetry of the “ Works and Days’,” full as 
the poem is of “ proverbial philosophy,” often obscure, occa- 

1 I use a common, but incorrect version of “Epya xal ‘Huépa:, which means, 
“Farm operations and lucky and unlucky days.” The poem, as Prof. Mahaffy 


Well remarks (Hist. Lit. i. 105), comprises much of what the later Greeks called 
Oeconomics, ©. g. the choice of a wife and the conduct of a household. 
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sionally trivial, should attract readers equally with the story 
of Achilles’ wrath, or the wanderings of Ulysses.2 Nor is 
the Theogony more inviting in its subject-matter, or more 
genial and elevated in its composition. On the contrary, it 
is certainly a dull poem, for it contains little more than a 
formal catalogue of names and pedigrees, relieved only by a 
few brief descriptive episodes,—in a word, it is a compendium 
of dogmatic theology, according to the earliest Greek notions 
of it, done into verse. It may be conceded too, that the genius 
of the two poets, Homer and Hesiod, is as different as are the 
merit and the object of their compositions and the style of 
their versification, which may be called respectively the heroic 
and the didactic, the object of the one being to amuse, of the 
other to instruct.® 

It must be added as a further reason discouraging to the 
study of Hesiod, that considerable doubts have been raised as 
to the authenticity of the Theogony, at least in its present 
form. One of the ancients at least* did not believe Hesiod to 
be the author of it; yet Herodotus, in a well-known passage 
(ii. 53), appears specifically to recognise a Theogony by Hesiod, 
and to assign to it a date not later than Homer :—‘Ho/lodopy 


7 “The fundamental feature of the Homeric school is an absorption of the 
author in his subject. He is the secret mover of the dramatic mechanism by 
which his heroes are exhibited, himself remaining invisible. The genius of 
Hesiod, on the other hand, is essentially personal, or ‘subjective.’ This is 
peculiarly the case with his two chief productions; and the more it is so, the 
more Hesiodic they are. In the Works, not only is the author never out of sight, 
but it is the author, at least as much as the subject, which imparts interest to 
the whole. Instead of an inspired being, transported beyond self into the regions 
of heroism and glory, a gifted rustic, impelled by his private feelings and 
necessities, dresses up his own affairs and opinions in that poetical garb which 
the taste of his age and country enjoined as the best passport to notice and 
popularity.”—Col. Mure, Hist. Gr. Lit. ii. p. 379. 

3 “ Hesiodi carmina—non tam ad delectandos quam ad docendos auditores 
comparata sunt.”—Schoemann. . 

* Pausanias, viii. 18. 1; ix. 27. 2; ib. 31. 4, who says the Boeotians themselves 
did not acknowledge the Theogony as Hesiod’s. And G. F. Schoemann, in his 
“‘Commentatio Critica” on Hesiod (Berlin, 1869), p.4, thinks they gave a right 
jadgment, but not one founded on any ancient tradition; they merely adopted 
the conclusions of the more recent critics, 
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yap xal “Opnpoy jrxinv retpaxocloot erecs Soxéw pev TpecPu- 
tépous yevécOar, xa ov mréoar' ovrot Sé eioe of troujcapres 
Oeoyovinv "EXXnot, Kab rota. Geoiot tas er@vupias Sovtes, Kal 
Tipds Te Kat réyvas SueNovTes, cal eldea avTay onunvavres. 

Now, though we cannot be at all sure that the present 
Theogony is the very one alluded to by Herodotus, or that it. 
forms a complete poem as we have it, or is wholly genuine, 
and that nothing has been lost and nothing interpolated ; still 
there is every reason to think that at least it contains a great 
deal that has descended from a remote antiquity. The same 
indeed may be said of it as of the “ Works ;” that it is possibly 
a patchwork of several scraps of antiquity,—a compilation rather 
than an entirely original production,—perhaps adapted by a 
poet or rhapsodist called Hesiod, perhaps conjecturally attri- 
buted to him in the absence of any certain authorship, perhaps 
put together, arranged, altered, interpolated by successive rhap- 
sodists at a later period. The pure metal of the true epic 
age may still exist, though it has suffered alloy in passing 
through many crucibles in the hands of many different 
workmen.§ : | 

We say, all this is possible, thereby allowing the widest 
scope for the many theories respecting the Hesiodic poems 
that have been propounded. We by no means are driven to the 
necessity of admitting that it must be so, especially in the face 
of a remarkably uniform and very authentic testimony of great 
antiquity in favour of the genuineness of at least the two prin- 
cipal Hesiodic poems even as we now have them. To mention 
only a few of these :—Pindar cites from Hesiod by name*® a 


5 Mr. Mahaffy (Hist. Gr. Lit. i. p. 110) observes that “both poems agree in 
their piecemeal character, and seem to be the production of the same sort of 
poet,—a man of considerable taste for collecting what was old and picturesque, 
but without any genius for composing from his materials a large and uniform 
plan.” Schoemann (Comment. Crit. p. 8) thinks the poem in the main ancient 
and genuine, but adds, “ hoc ipsum quod nos hodie legimus carmen, eodem quo 
nunc est ambitu, iisdem partibus, eadem forma et dispositione ab Hesiodo pro- 
fectum esse non adducor ut credam.” 

* Isthm. v. 67. Thucydides mentions ‘HoloSos 6 xroinr}s as buried at Oeneon in 
Locris, iii. 96. 
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proverb now extant in the “Works.” Aeschylus, the con- 
temporary of Pindar, has founded the play of the Prometheus 
Bound entirely upon the Theogony, and he has copied it so 
minutely, that it would take a considerable space to bring 
together the parallel passages from both poems.’ Aristophanes 


distinctly refers both to the Theogony and to the “ Works ;” 


to the latter under the name of Hesiod. Thus Av. 693, 
Xdos Fv nal Ndt“EpeBés re péAay xpSrov xa) Tdprapos edpis, 
Ty 8 ob3’ dnp ob8 obpavds jy, 
manifestly refers to v. 116—124 of the present ABOEONY: 


And in Ran. v. 1032, 


’Opdeds pdy yap rerAerds O uty carédecte pdvav 7 axéxecGat, , 
Movgaids 7’ dtaxéoes re vdowr ka xpnopods, ‘Holados dt 
I'fis épyactas, xaprav Spas, apdérous- 

it is equally clear that the “Epya are specified. 

Plato more than twenty times refers to Hesiod; it will 
suffice to cite a single passage, Symp. p. 178, B:—‘Hoalodos 
mpatov pev Xdos Prot yevécOar, Tv te nat “Epwra'— Hovde 
5 xat ’Axovairews oponoyel. 

Which alludes to Theog. v. 116—8, 

Hrot pty xporiora Xdos yéver’, abtap trecra 


Tat’ ebptorepvos, wdytwy eos &oparts ale 
“Hd “Epos. 


And surely the testimony of a writer 400 years before Christ 
should outweigh the opinion of Pausanias, nearly 200 years 
after that era,® against the genuineness of the Theogony. 


7 Compare especially Prom. 785 with Theog. 894, where see the note. 

® Colonel Mure (Hist. Gr. Lit. vol. ii. p. 418 seqq.) inclines to the opinion, 
though not very decidedly, that Pausanias’ statement is correct; and yet, he 
observes, there appears to be no trace of scepticism as to the authorship of the 
Theogony either among the Alexandrian grammarians, or their predecessors of 
the early Attic school. Of the authorship, integrity, and great antiquity of the 
“Works,” he entertains no doubt; the Theogony he thinks is, in the main, 
equally ancient, but that it was really written by a poet not even a Boeotian by 


birth (ii. p. 430).—The opinion of Schoemann is that the Theogony was composed. 


by some poet about the time of Peisistratus; that he adopted the name of Hesiod 
because this peculiar school of poetry was generally known as ‘ Hesiodic’ 
. (Comment. Crit. p. 6), and that he designed the Theogony to form an intro- 
duction to an older poem attributed to Hesiod, the Kardaoyos yuvaikav. 
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Nevertheless, it may perhaps be granted, and rather as a 
matter of regret than as materially invalidating the claim to 
great antiquity which in the main the Hesiodic poems clearly 
possess, that considerable alterations have been introduced into 
them in later times. Such are, in all probability, the prefixing 
of a short proeme or introduction to the “ Works,” and of a 
much longer one (or rather, a combination of several proemes °) 
to the Theogony, and possibly, the addition of a good many 
verses at the ends of both poems, not to mention the occasional 
introduction of Homeric verses. The expansion, so to say, or 
amplification of many passages by a somewhat tiresome repe- 
tition, or by the addition of feeble and merely supplementary 
lines, and lastly, the insertion of episodes more in the descrip- 
tive style than was congenial to the Muse of Hesiod, are 
indications that the original work has been tampered with by 
the inferior genius of rhapsodists, or by the hands of literary 
compilers and revisers.1_ Such is, perhaps, the account of the 
storm in v. 505 seqq. of the “ Works,” and of the battle of the 
Titans in v. 675 seqq. of the Theogony. Such liberties were 
more easily taken with the text of Hesiod than with that of 
Homer, because no authentic edition of the former poet is 
known to have been issued and generally received, as was the 
recension of Homer, said to have been made (whatever may be 
the value of the story) by the command of Peisistratus. It is 
not improbable that some such attempt was made, not by 
promulgating an authorised written text, but by instructions 
given to rhapsodists, in order to rescue as far as possible the 
true Homeric poems, as they were then believed to be recog- 
nisable, from the accretions which the genius or ambition of 
Homerids and feebler imitators, was continually adding to them.? 


® According to K. O. Miiller, of an original proeme, a hymn to the Muses, and 
an epilogue. 

? Dr. Flack, in his edition of the Theogony (Berlin, 1873), nearly always 
agrees with the criticism in this work, in the rejection of spurious passages. 

* There seems to have been a tradition that Hesiod was revised by order of 
Peisistratus; see fragm. cxiii. ed. Goettling. But this is doubtless a part 
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At a time when the ancient epic poems were handed down 
orally, as the most precious national properties, by pro- 
fessional reciters called rhapsodists,— men undoubtedly, in 
the earlier ages, often of high genius, and quite capable of 
appreciating and (even when they added to it) of sustaining 
the wnity of a great epic composition, though in Xenophon’s 
time they had become a degenerate race whom he speaks of as 
€Ovos nALOudTarov*,—there were likely to exist several more 
or less local versions or recensions of Homer and Hesiod, the 
collation and adaptation of which occupied the critical skill of 
the compilers and collectors at a time when all Greek literature 
was regularly committed to writing.‘ And it was perhaps 
hardly avoidable but that the earliest transcribers should have 
sometimes so combined these different recensions as to cause 
occasional repetition, abruptness, and tautology. Internal 
evidence strongly confirms a theory highly probable in itself, 
and one that satisfactorily accounts for many phenomena in our 
present text of Hesiod, which on any other supposition would 
be very difficult to explain.® 

Still, with all these defects, there is much in the curious and 
unique poem called the “Works and Days,” much also even in 
the inferior Theogony, that deserves a more careful and critical 
study than it commonly obtains. Besides many legends, evi- 
dently derived from the remotest antiquity, and now largely 


of the later story, which made Hesiod to be not only the contemporary but 
the rival of Homer. It is curious that the ancients themselves identified 
the “cyclic” with the Homeric poems and even hymns. Pindar does not 
hesitate to call Homer himself a rhapsodist; Isthm. iii. 55—7, In fact, 
Homer and Hesiod were names representing sometimes a school, sometimes 
the individual poet. 

3 Conviv. iii. 6.” 

4 This appears, from the evidence we possess, to be much later than has 
commonly been supposed. See the editor’s pamphlet, ‘‘ Bibliographia Graeca ” 
(Bell and Sons). 

5 Professor Jebb observes (Primer, p. 43), “The Theogony has come to us 
in a confused and corrupt state, but is probably Hesiod’s in the main, as 
the ancients generally held.” Schoemann, Comment. Crit. p. 65, “sane 
non omnes Theogoniae partes unius aut auctoris aut aetatis esse nemo hodie 
diffitetur.” 
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identified with Hindu literature and mythology, the Theogony 
has been described by a critic of acknowledged authority as a 
poem containing “thoughts and descriptions of a lofty and 
imposing character, and for the history of the religious faith of 
Greece, a production of the highest importance®” If we 
acquiesce even partially in this judgment, we must allow that 
it is hardly creditable to English Scholarship that no edition 
of Hesiod, (if we except Gaisford’s, who has attempted little 
or nothing for the author in original criticism,) should have 
appeared in this country since Robinson’s learned but some- 
what heavy quarto edition, published at Oxford in 1737.” 

If the literary value of Hesiod should be depreciated on the 
above grounds; if it should be said, that at-best we have but 
fragmentary portions of what never could even in their perfect 
state have been great poems; there remains the value attached 
to every remnant of the earliest Greek composition, as illus- 
trative of the language. Attempts have been made to show, 
that Hesiod must have lived at least a century later than 
Homer, and a date has been assigned to him as low as B.c. 735. 
In the opinion of Herodotus, whose authority for the assertion 
we know not, and who perhaps merely repeated a popular 
notion, he flourished about B.c. 850.2 Modern scholars in general 
do not think the earlier date tenable; but no doubt seems ever to 
have been entertained by the ancients themselves. It has been 
observed, that Hesiod is even generally mentioned before 
Homer, as in the passage of Herodotus quoted above. The 
Parian Marble (though its authority in such matters is worth 
little) makes Hesiod older than Homer by about thirty years. 


* K. O. Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 87. 

7 Robinson collated, for the first time, three or four of the MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library. His collations I have often found to be inaccurate; yet I suspect 
Gaisford took them from Robinson, without consulting the MSS. at all. 

* Professor Jebb (Greek Literature Primer, p. 40) says, “ The best ancient and 
modern authorities are probably right in placing Hesiod about 850—800 B.o.” 
In estimating the value of Herodotus’s testimony, we must, of course, take 
into account the absence of written books, and the strong tendency to exaggerate 
on the side of antiquity. 
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The ancient tradition, embodied in the spurious and late poem 
called ‘Opypov ayov, and in one reading of v. 657 of the 
“ Works,” that Homer and Hesiod entered into a personal 
contest in their art, points in the same direction, and confirms 
the testimony of antiquity, that Hesiod lived nearly nine 
centuries before Christ. The reader may find all that perhaps 
need be said on this subject in the pages of Grote, Mure, 
K. O. Miller, and in the more recent work of Professor 
Mahaffy on the History of Classical Greek Literature. Goettling, 
who has investigated the matter with great learning (see Preface 
to his edition, p. xvi—xvili), sums up his view of it thus: 
“Mihi nunc fere acquiescendum videtur in sententia Herodoti, 
qui Hesiodum, i.e. Theogoniae poetam, et Homerum quadrin- 
gentis fere annis suam ipsius aetatem dicit antecedere.” 
K. O. Miller also (Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 82) pointedly says, “In 
Hesiod especially, if we may judge from statements of the © 
ancients, and from the tone of his language, sayings and idioms 
of the highest antiquity are preserved in all their original 
purity and simplicity.” 

Less monotonous than the Theogony, if somewhat more 
desultory, is the poem called the “ Works and Days.” Indeed, 
so curious a treatise on the life and farming operations of the 
primitive Hellenes is at least as well worth the perusal as the 
mythology of the Attic Tragedies. Though utterly remote 
from anything like sentiment or pathos, it has a genuine 
earnestness about it; and it derives some interest too from 
being the model on which Virgil composed his “ Georgics.” | 

Nothing can be more interesting and instructive than to 
compare the development of mind and character in the 
two great epic and didactic poets of antiquity, Homer, the 
representative of the Asiatic and Ionic’ phase of life, and 

1 The “ Acolo-Asiatic” and “ Aeolo-Boeotic” is Col. Mure’s expression. 
Prof. Jebb (Primer, p. 41) remarks that through the wide-felt influence of the 
Delphic cultus of Apollo, ‘‘ Hesiod’s poetry had some contact with Doric 


teaching,” and he instances the doctrine of Safyoves (Op. 122), and the connexion 
of the office of poet with that of prophet (Theog. 32). 
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Hesiod, of the European and Hellenic. “Hesiod’s poetry,” 
says K. O. Miiller, “is a faithful transcript of the whole 
condition of Boeotian life: and we may, on the other hand, 
eomplete our notions of Boeotian life from his poetry.” But 
while Homer represents the chivalrous buoyant susceptibility 
of the Ionic character, Hesiod takes the more gloomy view of 
life; of its toils and miseries, the frauds and faithlessness of 
his fellow-men, the corruption of judges, the selfish unfairness 
even of brother to brother. It is on this ground alone that 
we can consent to regard the singular episodes about Prome- 
theus and Pandora, and of the golden and other deteriorated 
ages, as an integral part of the original poem.? They both 
indirectly inculcate the same doctrine, that man is born to woe 
and disappointment; that he has lapsed from a higher and 
happier estate, and has now to earn a scanty livelihood by the 
sweat of his brow. The ethical precepts interspersed relate 
principally to economic, but partly to religious and ceremonial 
matters. They are not subjects adapted to poetry; but, as 
assuming an oracular tone, and as designed to be impressed in 
the most convenient form on men’s minds, they are versified 
and that is all we can say of them. Hesiod himself, however, 
held that he had the gift of poetry specially imparted by the 
Muses, and that he was commissioned to sing truth and not 
fiction. Whence we may fairly draw two inferences; first, that 
the pre-Hesiodic poetry could not have been of a very high 
excellence; secondly, that some poems did exist of a fanciful 
and wholly fictitious kind, but which he considered as beneath 


? Goettling unhesitatingly regards the present “ Works” as a compilation of 
various proverbs, fables, and didactic essays, by different hands. Praef. 
p. xxxv—xl. His theory is stoutly contested by Colonel Mure (ii. p. 383 seqq.). 
“Most of Hesiod’s idioms of sentiment or language are so marked’ in themselves, 
80 peculiar to this single work (viz. the "Epya), and so generally distributed over 
its text, that, had that work been the production of a historical epoch of 
Literature, and, as such, placed beyond the arena of modern controversy, there 
are few probably which by their own internal evidence would have so completely 
excluded, even in the most fanciful quarter, the remotest doubt of their 
emanating from a single author.” (ii. p. 895.) 
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the dignity of a poet, whose mission it was to benefit his 
fellow-creatures, rather than to amuse them by giving scope 
to imagination. | 

The “ Works and Days” is not properly a didactic composition, 
nor a professed treatise on either economy or agriculture. These 
are not even the prominent points of the poem, which is rather 
of a subjective and personal nature, and is concerned prin- 
cipally with the attempt to improve and reinstate by industry 
a spendthrift brother who has been reduced to beggary by his 
own folly, dishonesty, and improvidence. Hesiod writes in the 
tone of one smarting under a sense of injustice, and made a 
pessimist by the wrongs that, whether real or fancied, rankle 
in his mind. The poem might, as Colonel Mure remarks, 
have been more fitly styled “A letter of remonstrance and 
advice to a brother.” Between himself and his brother the 
poet’s thoughts are mainly divided. The maxims which form 
so considerable a part, are generally peculiarly applicable to the: 
case of Perses; and the interposed episodes are so many fables 
or stories symbolically conveying a moral equally applicable to 
the circumstances. Under Prometheus and Epimetheus, the 
genius of Forethought and Afterthought, 1.e. providence and 
vain regret, the poet seems, as Colonel Mure observes, to have 
symbolised himself and his brother. Hence we may explain 
the apparent anomaly, that nearly the same story of Prometheus. 
and Pandora is repeated in the Theogony. 

Nothing, we may safely say, is less likely, or less justified by 
internal evidence, than that Hesiod was in any way indebted to 
Homer. The style, the imagery, the subject of each, are as different 
as the countries where the authors respectively resided. A diffi- 
culty certainly presents itself in the many Homeric words and 
phrases and even passages (as the lists of Water Nymphs and 
Rivers) found in Hesiod. Both Goettling and K. O. Miller, 
as well as Colonel Mure, adopt the theory, that both poets 
separately and independently derived the phrases and ex- 


> Vol. ii. p. 885. 
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pressions which they exhibit in common, from the common 
source of an earlier poetry. There must indeed have been a 
large mass of matter current among the rhapsodists, and 
partaking of the nature of epic common-places, before literature 
had become fixed by being written down, revised and edited 
by more or less competent judges of the spurious and the 
genuine. Still, it must be confessed, that an interpolation of 
Homeric verses into the Hesiodic poems might easily have 
occurred through rhapsodists familiar with both poets alike. 
That the converse does not appear to have happened to any 
great extent, may be accounted for, on the ground of the 
greater popularity and therefore more frequent recitations of 
the Homeric poems. 

No valid argument can be drawn from certain differences, 
real or supposed, between the Homeric and Hesiodic mythology, 
as to the relative dates of the two poets. This view has been 
enlarged upon by Mr.’ Grote: but these differences do not 
amount to more than what might naturally be looked for in 
two contemporary poets treating of religious legends inde- 
finitely older than themselves, and varying somewhat according 
to local developments. 

What Herodotus means by saying that both Hesiod and 
Homer made a theogony for the Greeks, was perhaps nothing 
more than this; that their poems gave a sanction, a popularity, 
and an universal acceptance under a definite form to the most 
authentic legends then current respecting the names, affinities, 
and attributes of the gods and demigods. Long examination of 
this question, from the details of the “Troica” preserved in 
Pindar and the tragics, as well as in the earlier Greek art, has 
fully convinced me, that the “ Homer” of that period was mainly 
comprised in the “Cypria,” and other poems which we are ac- 
customed to distinguish as “Cyclic.” Herodotus must have 
referred to the “Cypria” in saying that Homer “made a 
Theogony ” ; for we know that the origin and pedigrees of the 
gods were narrated in that work; whereas in our present 
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Homeric texts the system of polytheism is completely esta- 
blished, and its existence assumed throughout. “ Every legend,” 
says K. O. Miiller*, “which could not be brought into agree- 
ment with this poem (Hesiod’s Theogony ), sank into the 
obscurity of mere local tradition, and lived only in the limited 
sphere of the inhabitants of some Arcadian districts, or the 
ministers of some temple, under the form of a strange and 
marvellous tale, which was cherished with the greater fondness 
because its unconformity with the received theogony gave it the 
charm of mystery.” But “ if,” the same writer well adds, Hesiod’s 
“system had been invented by himself, it would not have met 
with such ready acceptance from succeeding generations.® ” 
This, in fact, is a point of view from which the writings of 
Hesiod may be contemplated with peculiar interest. If Hesiod 
did not invent the legends of the Theogony, whence did he 
obtain them, and what must we suppose to have been their 
ultimate source? Modern research in the science of compara- 
tive mythology unhesitatingly answers, “the religious system 
and traditions of India.*” Incorporated with these we seem 
to recognise some of the primitive and nearly universal tra- 
ditions of the human family: obscure reminiscences relating 
to the creation of the world, to ancient races which had long 
passed away, and generally to a state of mankind higher, more 
godlike, more exempt from sin and toil, such as we are used to 
contemplate man when first placed on the earth, as represented 
in the Mosaic accounts. Goettling indeed’ strongly opposes 


* Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 87. 

5 «The poet's chief sources in the Theogony must have been old hymns pre- 
served in the temples, and folklore which lived in the mouths of the people. He 
was not making a new system on an artistic plan of his own. He was simply 
trying to piece together a very old system of which he had found the fragments, 
and which he did not always understand. The legends massed together, rather 
than blended.”’ : 

6 Sir G. W. Cox’s valuable manual, “ An Introduction to the Science of Com- 
parative Mythology and Folklore” (Kegan Paul, 1881) should be in the hands 
of all students of Hesiod, to whom he repeatedly refers. Both Semitic and 
Assyrian influences must now be taken into account. 

7 Praef. p. xlviii. 
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the position, that the Theogony of the Greeks was derived from 
either the Persians or the Indians, or from Egypt: and we may 
grant, readily enough, that it was only indirectly borrowed from 
those sources. Still it was, so to speak, an Hellenic develop- 
ment of the same common traditions: traditions so immensely 
ancient, that all traces of anything like a history of them 
had long before Hesiod’s time been irretrievably lost. The 
coincidences between the earliest traditions of mankind, so 
much unexpected knowledge of which has resulted from the 
interpretation of the early Assyrian records, and the Mosaic 
writings, are much too numerous and important to be purely 
accidental, and much too widely dispersed to have been 
borrowed solely from the latter source. Many persons are 
reluctant to extend the term of years, which appears to them 
to be made out from Scriptural data, for the duration of man’s 
existence upon earth. And yet science, reason, the general 
laws of the obstinate permanence of physical type, customs, 
and language, confirmed as they are by researches and analogies, 
all tend to a belief in the vast antiquity of man as an inhabitant 
of the earth. Philosophers have investigated with care the 
rates of progress,—always very slow, sometimes hardly per- 
ceptible-—by which languages gradually change, throw off or 
adopt kindred dialects, and ultimately develop into something 
like new languages, as the French or Italian from Latin, the 
English from Saxon. We know how lasting are the forms 
and characteristics of the various races of mankind; how tardy 
the advance from a primitive and savage form of life to the 
refinements of intellect and the invention of those civilised 
arts which we see to have been exercised in Egypt, certainly 
two thousand, probably three thousand® years before the 
Christian era. Practically we feel and lament the hopelessness 


® Dr. Lepsius even says, that he has made out “a cultivated epoch dating 
about the year 4000 B.c.” He adds, “One can never recal these till now in- 
credible dates too often to the memory of oneself and others; the more criticism 
is challenged, and obliged to give a serious examination to the matter, the better 
for the cause.” (Discoveries in Egypt, p. 38.) 
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of changing the African or the Australian savages into an 
intelligent and progressive race: we know pretty well the rates 
at which population will extend itself, or retrograde into final 
extinction; how it will pass into diverse developments both 
moral and physical, according to certain conditions of climate, 
food, and habits of life. We know all this, and we have every 
reason to conclude, that what man is now, speaking generally, 
in dispersion, in distinct races, in languages and arts, in 
traditions if not in written literature—nay more, in stature, 
intellect, and average duration.of life,—that same man he was 
four thousand years ago, or at the extreme verge to which 
historic or monumental evidence carries us. Knowledge has 
accumulated, with ever increasing resources; but the power to 
profit by it, so far as we are aware, has ever been the same. 
That fluctuations in the great tide of human life have taken 
place, by conquests, immigration, and other causes, is certainly 
true: that some nations have retrograded while others have 
progressed in civilisation is probable; but these are mere 
casualties, mere surges in the great sea of time, and instances 
of a general cyclic law that seems to pervade all nature. All 
ancient nations must have had a history, if not always an 
eventful one. But it was seldom recorded, and therefore it has 
mostly perished. But though the history of particular nations 
is lost, the mythology of the early world has survived as a 
whole. The true and the real have been less cared for than 
the false and the fictitious. From the storehouses of fable 
Hesiod drew the materials of his Theogony. In the Homeric 
poems we see the curious phenomenon of fabulous events 
mistaken for history, and treated as such; and in Thucydides 
the still more curious fact, that he shows no doubt at all of 
the Homeric heroes having been historical personages, living, 
acting, and speaking as his own contemporaries did, but 
belonging to a race of higher physical development. The 
arts of war certainly preceded the arts of peace. Man is a 
strange being, compounded of cruelty and god-like aspirations, 
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of physical bravery and of, moral cowardice,—now wading 
through the blood of slain enemies, now praying in abject 
fear to the gods, or imploring the mercy of demons, now the 
complete slave of the vilest passions, now self-denying, self- — 
devoting, and the champion of justice and morality. 

There is another consideration which leads us back to the 
contemplation of a very remote period of man’s existence. If 
the Greek language, a thousand years before the Christian era, 
had attained such richness, such varied inflexions, such a high 
capability for versification as it exhibits in the poems of Homer 
and Hesiod; how long must it have been in passing from a 
crude state, and after detaching itself from the main family of 
cognate languages, above all, how much of pre-Homeric lite- 
rature must have existed, the composition of which alone could 
have brought epic Greek to such a state of perfection? Homer, 
we are sure, must have had an Achilleis to work upon, just as 
Hesiod must have had songs about the gods, which he in the 
same manner improved upon and systematised. That such 
literature had utterly perished at an early period, principally 
because it was superseded by the more perfect and admired 
works of these two poets, is a matter not more surprising than 
that the Romans of the Empire possessed no national literature 
worthy of the name earlier than about B.c. 200. The art of 
the rhapsodists was engrossed with these, the most complete 
and finished specimens of Epic poetry that had yet been 
created ; and thus all that had preceded rapidly fell into 
disuse and oblivion. Thus then we may readily find an 
answer to the question put by Lucretius (v. 327), 


“ Quur supra bellum Thebanum, et funera Trojae, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinere poetac ? 
Quo tot facta virum totiens cecidere, nec usquam. 
Aeternis famae monumentis insita florent? 
A pre-Homeric literature and language then are no vague 
probabilities : they must have existed in the nature of things. 
The progress of language is in a remarkable manner simul- 


taneous with the progress of civilisation. In tribes isolated, 
b2 
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barbarous, and devoted more to war than to the arts, language. 
makes scarcely any advance in even very long periods of time ; 
whereas there are modern European languages which (like our 
own) have altered very materially within the last three or four 
centuries. But, in a rude people, the development of language 
from its earliest forms must certainly have occupied an im- 
mensely long time, and especially where the only development 
that could be made at all was oral, and not assisted by the art 
of writing. In fact, it is almost difficult to conceive how long 
the Homeric Greek must have been in its transition from the 
crude forms and roots which analysis shows to have been the 
elements out of which it was formed. 

The connexion of both the langtage and the literature of 
Greece with the Sanskrit is now well understood and admitted, 
and the great antiquity of the Vedic hymns seems placed 
beyond the reach of doubt or controversy. It is to these then, 
probably, that we must mainly look as the source from which 
Hesiod’s Theogony was composed. For example, Sir G. W. Cox 
observes® that the Hindus believe that they lived in the last 
and worst of four periods or Yugs, corresponding to the golden, 
silvern, brazen and iron ages ; with which compare “Epy. 174. 

There are many remarkable coincidences between the Mosaic 
account and the Hesiodic cosmogony. Both speak of the world 
as formed out of chaos, and of light and darkness as subsequent 
creations. 

An ancient and universal tradition appears to have been, 
that the peaceful order of the universe was first interrupted by 
a rebellion or apostasy among the higher order of primeval 
beings. Inexplicable as this is to us (unless on the theory 
that the notion was suggested by the sight of falling stars and 
meteors), it is very difficult to separate it from the Scriptural 
doctrine of Satan and the Fallen Angels; and the same idea is 
contained in the Hesiodic rebellion of Cronus against Uranus, 


® “British Rule in India,” p. 8. See also Prof. Mahaffy’s Hist. of Cl. Gr. 
Literature, i. p. 103, note 2. 
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Zeus against Cronus, and the hurling of Cronus (the arch- 
rebel), Typhoeus, the great Serpent, and the Titans their 
compeers, into Tartarus (hell). The golden and silver ages of 
Hesiod represent man in a state of primitive innocence; the 
immense duration of human life, which Scripture assigns to 
the first patriarchs, is described by the infancy of a hundred 
years; the absence of pain and death, by the passing away of 
this race from the world “as if subdued by sleep.” The 
voluntary production of fruit and crops from the primeval 
earth, without the labour of the farmer; the gradual growth of 
wickedness and irreligion among degenerate men ; the doctrine 
of angels or good spirits invisibly accompanying human beings 
on earth*; the suggestion of rebellion first made by the female 
(Rhea) ‘ ; the formation of the first woman Pandora (like Adam) 
from the dust of the earth; lastly, the destruction of mankind, 
and their annihilation from earth at an early stage of their 
existence, in punishment for their impiety 5,—all these state- 
ments seem reflexions of Mosaic teaching, and are too well 
marked to be regarded as mere casual resemblances. 

Such then, briefly considered, are the literary merits and such 
the points of archaeological interest which attach to the two 
principal poems of Hesiod. Of the only other one that has come 
down to us under his name (i. e. as a production, though doubt- 
less a later one, of the Boeotic school), the “Shield of Her- 
cules,” little need be said. Of its merits as a poem, as well as 
of its date and authorship®, very different opinions have been 


1 Opp. v. 180. Colonel Mure takes a different view of the general purport of the 
Theogony, which he thinks was meant to shadow forth the early progress of 
creation and of society, the gradual ascendency of mind over matter, of intellect 
and order over confusion and barbarism (ii. p. 408). But the same writer very 
justly remarks (dbid.) that “of creation in the higher sense, or the calling into 
existence of habitable apimated worlds, by the flat of a supreme eternal spirit, out 
of Chaos or non-entity, as in the Mosaic system, neither Hesiod nor Homer 
‘ manifest any conception.” 

2 Opp. 116. * Opp. 122. * Theog. 163. 5 Opp. 138. 

$ Prof. Jebb (Primer, p. 45) speaks of the “Shield” as * not by Hesiod, but of 
later and perhaps composite authorship,” adding, “The description is imitated 
from that of the shield of Achilles in the 18th Book of the Dliad, but is greatly 
inferior to it.” 
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entertained, and the question is the more difficult to decide, 
because the style for the most part, though it has many 
peculiarities, and is marked by the occurrence of words and 
inflexions nowhere else to be found, is a manifest imitation of 
the Homeric, as is the subject itself an imitation of the “Shield 
of Achilles.” As a fragment of antiquity, and as representing 
a species of short epic of which this is an unique example, it is 
certainly worth the reading. Critics, however, appear generally 
to agree in assigning to it very little inventive or poetic talent. 
Colonel Mure’ calls the style “wild and fantastic without 
originality, and turgid without dignity.”—“ Not only is the 
poetical law against rude collisions of heterogeneous elements 
completely set at nought, but the text is often, to all appear- 
ance, purposely so disposed, that the same line contains the 
conclusion of one and the commencement of another image of 
the most offensively opposite character. The joyous is suddenly 
converted into the pathetic, the tender into the terrible, with an 
almost burlesque effect.” 

These are hard words, and the present editor for one is hardly 
disposed to acquiesce in their justice. The circumstance of this 
poem being alone preserved seems to show that it had some’ 
little repute in antiquity; although the fact, elsewhere re- 
marked, that no Greek writer of the Attic ‘period ever cites or 
alludes to the poem, might seem on the other hand to argue 
that its preservation was due more to accident than to its 
popularity. It may possibly be a compilation in part from the 
Kardnroyos yuvaixav, attributed to Hesiod, by some unknown 
hand of the Alexandrine period. We know, from allusions to. 
other shields, e.g. that given by the gods to Peleus,® and from 
more than one: description in Quintus Smyrnezus, that the 
device on heroes’ shields was a very favourite theme with the 
rhapsodists. Mr. Mahaffy (p. 113) thinks there is enough of 
Hesiodic character and diction in the “Shield,” to make its 
authenticity at least by no means impossible. If so, it cer 


7 Hist. Gr. Lit. ii. p. 424. * Eur. El. 455, seqq. 
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tainly must have been considerably altered and modernised, as 
a careful examination of the language will show. 

It is to be hoped that, whatever be the faults of Hesiod 
considered merely as a poet, and whatever opinions are held of 
the genuineness of the works attributed to him, a case has been 
established in favour of his being more read than he has 
hitherto been in our schools. In order to promote that end in 
some degree, and to produce an edition suitable to the present 
time, and with sufficient explanations to satisfy ordinary 
students, at least it may be said that no pains have been 
spared. 

In the first place, I have myself collated, besides the Aldine 
edition of 1495°, not fewer than fourteen MSS. throughout,—a 
task, I need hardly say, of great labour and no small diffi- 
culty. Several of these MSS. had never, I believe, been col- 
lated at all; others more or less inaccurately or incompletely.’ 
In the second place, I have gone through the whole of the 
voluminous Scholia (as given in Gaisford’s “ Poetae Minores”), 
comprising the commentaries of Proclus, Moschopulus, and 
Tzetzes on the “ Works,” an anonymous Scholiast (or Scholiasts) 
on the Theogony, and the late, but intelligent exegesis of Joannes 
Diaconus on the “Shield.” Thirdly, I have consulted through- 
out the editions of Hesiod by Gaisford, Goettling, Schoemann, 
and Van Lennep, and frequently also that of Robinson (1737), 
and in the Theogony, that of Dr. H. Flack (Berlin, 1873). At 
the same time, I have gone on the principle of making the 
author in the main his own interpreter, and of consulting other 
commentators rather to compare their views with my own, than 
to take from them at second hand either explanations of the 

® The editio princeps of the “ Works,” printed in 1493, I have not seen; but a 
collation of it is given in Gaisford’s edition, as of other early post-Aldine editions. 

1 Great pains and attention are required to make a complete verbal collation, 
noticing even accents, stops, erasures, changes of hand, &c., of any single Greek 
MS. Very often, of course, the writing is extremely difficult to read. I have 
done my best, but cannot positively guarantee freedom from error: nor have I 


given all the various readings of any one MS., many being trivial and unimpor- 
tant, such as mere errors of ignorance or carelessness. 
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text or the critical selection of the readings. Generally, how- 
ever, the text of Goettling has been followed more nearly than 
any other, and his views as to interpolated verses and passages 
have often been accepted, where the subsequent editor, Van 
Lennep, has argued for the integrity of the vulgate text. 

The following is a list of the MSS. collated for this edition. 

(A) Codex Galeanus, in Trinity College library, Cambridge. 
(Gale MSS., O. 9. 27.) A quarto on thick parchment, con- 
taining the "Epya as far as v. 760), with the commentary of 
Tzetzes and numerous interlinear glosses. This is a very 
valuable and excellent MS., apparently of the early part of the 
fourteenth century, perhaps older. It contains however the 
writing of several hands, and the first part (to v. 256) is pro- 
-bably of saec. xiii. It is in a damaged condition from the 
effects of damp or fire, and as it ends abruptly with traneveo 
dyuny, it is probable that it originally contained the ‘Hyépax 
or Calendar, and has lost several leaves. In all there are now 
sixty-four leaves. What remains is very legible throughout. 
The readings of this MS. approach nearer to the best of the 
Paris MSS. than any that I have collated ; sometimes they are 
quite peculiar, and on the whole this is perhaps the best MS. 
of the “ Works” in existence. It was collated by Dobree for 
Gaisford, and other editors have borrowed their notice of it from 
him, though he does little more than mention it in his list. By 
the permission of the Master and Fellows of Trinity College, a 
facsimile of this MS. is presented to the reader. It exhibits a 
very curious picture of the Hesiodic wain? and other agricul- 
tural implements described in the “ Works.” The following is 
the passage from Tzetzes’ commentary at the bottom of the 
page :— 

"Orpos Aéyeras pépos Tod avOpwreiov cdpatos, 6 Kal Oopat 
Kanreirau gore Sé TO ard Tpayndou péxpt aidoiwy. Noy &é dros 
4 Uydn, ev F Kéyxpov Kal Etepa rovadra ot yewpyol caTarépvovor. 


2 The Q or Koppa on the hind quarters of the horse illustrates the term trros 
xowrrarias, Ar. Nub. 23. 
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Tpirdony : Tpiav Today phos Exovras o Sé mods SaxtiNwv 
dati ts. Kal rpliodos pev wal terpdrrodos, kal Ta. Suota, 6 éyov 
pijxos Téowy today. Tpimrouvs S¢ Kal Terpdtrous, o Tpels 7) Téo- 
capas Trébas éywv. trepov. Radxrny, varyéa, TpiPéa, 7} KOTravov. 
dfova O érrarddnv' aéwv éotl 7d Evrov tis audéns Kal Tov 
apparev, ob exatépwbey euBéSrnvrat ot tpoxot. viv Sé trepi Tob 
THs apakns aEovos Nye Kaxds, Ste érrda today Sel éyew abrov 
TO TAaTOS' pods yap ay dEwv trrepBaln Trois tésoapas todas. 
Gppevoy ottw. Holodos wavy dppodiov afova tov émramoonv 
gnol- éya Tedtov dnl tavu avdppootor Kal Toe py eyytora 
@v Tay yewpyicav. ef Sé Kev OxtaTrodny. 

(B) A MS. in the Bodleian library, also of saec. xiv., on 
cotton paper (bombycinus), very excellent and critically valuable. 
It is marked Auct. F. 3. 25 (otherwise Arch. D. 20). Itisa 
large and thick quarto, containing among other writings the 
“Epya with numerous scholia and glosses, all written in a clear 
and beautiful hand, with glossy black ink. The readings of 
this MS. are second only to those of (A). It does not appear 
to have been before collated, so far as I can ascertain. 

(C) A thick paper folio (or rather, a large quarto), also in 
the Bodleian, and marked Laud 54. It seems of the early part 
of saec. xv., or the end of saec. xiv. It contains the “Epya 
besides other writings; it is well written, on glossy paper (not, 
.I think, the silky cotton paper). This is also a good MS., and 
agrees closely with the readings of (B). It has ample scholia, 
_and interlined glosses in red ink, which appear to belong to 
.three distinct hands. 

(D) A paper MS. of saec. xv., also in the Bodleian, marked 
Laud 10. It is a small quarto, containing the” Epya without 
_scholia, but with red interlined glosses up to v. 593, cexopnyévoy 
HTop éowdns. After this verse the hand changes, and the glosses 
are written in black ink. On the whole this is a good MS., 
and here and there it gives peculiar readings of some value. 
Robinson appears to have collated this, as “ B. 699.” 

(E) Another Bodleian MS., Barocc. 46, also a small quarto 
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on paper, of the latter end of saec. xv. It contains the "Epya 
with extracts from the scholia of Tzetzes and Moschopulus. 
These scholia are somewhat scanty, and are collected at intervals 
so as to interrupt the text. There are no interlined glosses. 
It agrees in part with (A), as does that next to be described, viz. 

(F) Baroce. 60 in the Bodleian collection. This MS., in 
form, date, and close agreement in the readings, might seem to 
have been a duplicate of the last made by the same hand. (See 
however “Epy. 150 and 248.) The present copy contains also 
the Theogony, tc v. 520, but the greater part of the latter is 
written by a different hand. There are red interlinear glosses, 
and also scholia to the “Epya, but these are much more scanty 
on the @eoyovia. The readings of this MS. are given by Robinr- 
son in the "Epya. 

(G) A MS. of the "Epya-on paper, a small quarto of saec. xv., 
in the public library at Cambridge, marked Nn.3. This appears 
to be the only MS. of Hesiod in that collection; but it is care- 
fully written, and derived from a good copy. It has numerous 
interlined glosses, which are often difficult to decipher from the 
evanescence of the red ink ; but they are only extracts from the 
scholia of Moschopulus. 

(H) D’Orville x. 1. 3.12, in the Bodleian. An octavo on 
paper, apparently of the first part of saec. xv., and containing 
the “Epya with red glosses and scholia. The space left for the 
verses of the text is so narrow, that nearly every word is con- 
tracted, so that this MS. required much care in the collation. 
It has marginal scholia, and interlined glosses in red ink of re- 
markable freshness and brilliancy. The errors made by the first 
hand are numerous, but they have been subsequently corrected. 
On the whole this is a good copy, and generally agrees with the 
family of (D) and (G). 

(I) D’Orville x. 1. 3. 13, in the Bodleian. A late MS. on 
paper, containing the “Epya, with black glosses interlined, but 
no scholia. An octavo, written in very faded ink, and in a bad 
style, and with very complex and numerous contractions. It is 
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consequently a difficult MS. to decipher. Though the readings 
are often very bad, betraying both ignorance and carelessness on 
the part of the scribe, they are occasionally good, approximating 
to (A), and here and there even remarkable. The letters 7, v, 
t, are frequently interchanged, and even words are omitted 
through the haste of writing. This MS. ends with tpsoxadexc- 
Thy aréacOa, “Ep. 780. 

(K) A very small but elegant paper MS. of the end of saee. 
Xv., preserved in the library of Corpus Christi, Cambridge. It 
contains the "Epya, and the Theogony as far as v. 50. Probably 
it has never before been collated. It is very accurately written, 
and it derives an especial interest from the fact, that it is evi- 
dently the very same MS. from which the Aldine edition of 
1495 was printed. The proofs of this are conclusive: (1) It 
contains a short dedicatory letter from Iérpos 6 povayds "ANSp 
t@ Mavouriv, (2) It agrees almost verbatim with the Aldine 
readings, (3) It contains also Theognis, Phocylides, the ypvod 
érry of Pythagoras, and one or two other inferior works which 
are given in the Aldine edition. This little 12mo. is very 
neatly and minutely written, containing merely the text, with 
red lines under-ruled, and’ with the initial letters slightly 
coloured. 

(L) Barocc. 109, in the Bodleian. A small quarto on paper, 
of saec. xv., containing the Theogony complete. It appears to 
have been written by three different hands, the first extending 
to os 6 ddpupds erpede wévtos, v. 107, the second to ravs’ 
&\ev omrrorépny x.7.X., V. 548, the third to the end. This MS. 
is well and clearly written, and contains a few glosses and 
scholia. Robinson’s collation of this MS. was extremely 
Inaccurate. 

(M) Baroce. 60, in the Bodleian. This is also a paper MS. 
of saec. xv., containing, besides the "Epya (see F), the first 519 
lines of the Theogony. It agrees verbatim with (L), so far as it 
extends. In the latter part, which (L) alone contains, the © 
Aldine agrees with it much more closely than in the former part. 
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These two MSS., (L) and (M), were collated, or at least one of 
them (L), by Robinson, but not very accurately. Though late, 
they are of high importance in settling the readings of the 
Theogony. 

(N) A paper MS., very similar to the two last in size (small 
Ato.) and handwriting, preserved in the library of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. It is beautifully written on paper, and is 
probably of the middle of saec.xv. Unfortunately, it contains 
{besides part of the “ Shield”) only the latter part of the Theo- 
gony, beginning (which is a remarkable coincidence) from the 
very verse at which (M) leaves off. This MS. was collated for 
Gaisford’s edition, and he cites it as “codex recentissimus et 
mendosissimus, licet optimarum lectionum vestigia subinde ex- 
hibeat.” The critical importance of this MS. is however very 
considerable. Though carelessly written, and abounding in 
errors, 1t must have been taken from a MS. of a different family 
from any now existing. Hence its readings are sometimes quite 
unique, and often better than are found in any other MS. Be- 
sides other works, including a very beautiful copy of Lycophron 
with the Scholia of Tzetzes, and a small portion of Theocritus, 
this MS. comprises a portion of the “Shield of Hercules,” from 
v. 238 to v. 400 being lost. In this poem, as in the Theogony, 
the readings are often unique and valuable. It appears originally 
to have been complete in both poems, and to have lost many 
leaves containing the missing part; for what now remains has 
been bound up in such confusion, that the MS. is difficult to use 
for the purpose of collation. 

(O) A paper MS, in the British Museum, marked Harl. 
5724, containing the “Shield of Hercules” complete. It is a 
late paper MS., of saec. xv., very neatly written, and of consider- 
able critical value. The readings differ from those of (N), and 
agree more nearly with the Aldine. There are no scholia or 
glosses ; and the text is full of mistakes, yet must have been 
derived from an excellent copy. This MS. was collated, and 
pretty accurately, for Robinson’s edition of 1737. 
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I could not discover any other MS. of Hesiod in the volu- 
minous catalogues of the British Museum. A MS. of Hesiod 
complete was said to be preserved in the library of Gresham 
College, London; but on inquiry there I learned that all the 
books and MSS. had been destroyed in the fire which burnt 
down. the Royal Exchange. | 

One feature in the present edition will appear new to many, 
viz. the marking of the digammated words below the text in 
each page.2 As the digamma forms an important as well as a 
difficult part of the study of the early epic language, and appears 
to furnish a test of some critical value in distinguishing 
spurious from genuine verses, a few remarks on the subject ate 
here appended, not indeed of sufficient length to claim the cha- 
racter of a regular treatise, but merely designed to give the 
younger student some insight into the theory of it. Recent 
inquiries have done much to bring this versatile letter under 
something like regular rules ;. but its early.disappearance and 
the various substitutions for it in the written literature of later 
times have left an obscurity, on some points, which is not 
likely ever to be wholly removed. 

It might be expected, that what is called the Aeolic digamma 
would be more uniformly and carefully observed by Hesiod, as a 
Boeotian, than by Homer, whose dialect is a mixture of the old 
and the new Ionic with the Aeolic. And such indeed seems to 
be the case. As far as we can judge, in really genuine verses, 
Hesiod’s use of the digamma is pretty constant, though perhaps 
not absolutely invariable. 

If we compare the Latin alphabet with the Greek, we find 
many reasons for believing the former to be the older of the two ; 
and that the statement of Tacitus‘, that the Latin alphabet re- 
sembled the Greek in its earliest state, is quite correct. For 
example; the Latin retained the H, the F, and the Q (or 
Koppa), in their original power, though the two last were early 

3 Dr. Flack has followed my edition in this respect, except that he inserts the 
initial digamma in his text. 

* Ann. xi. 14, “ Et forma litteris Latinis, quae veterrimis Grecorum.” 
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dropped by the Greeks, and the H ceased to be the aspirate, 


and took the place of the long e. 


If we place side by side the first seven or eight letters of both 


alphabets, viz. 








A with A E with E 
B — B ——— F 
r—cC Z—G 
A D H H, 


we shall notice, first, that the Roman C (hard) anciently repre- 
sented the Greek gamma, (e. g. macister for magister,) while the 
Roman G takes the place of the Greek Z (dj, sh, sd, j) ; secondly, 
that F is wholly wanting in the Greek alphabet. Yet this Bad 
or digamma, (pronounced however as ~ or w (hw), or as the soft 
- Greek 8, rather than as our /) bears an important part not only 
in the language of Homer and Hesiod, but in the formation and 
inflexion of many words in which its original form and power 
have been modified or wholly lost, 

Bentley had observed,—what in truth was obvious enough,— 
that many instances of short syllables left open in the Homeric 
poems were to be remedied, according to a pretty constant rule, 
by the restoration of an F which had once existed at the be- 
ginning or middle of such words. A clue to'certain metrical 
phenomena having been once obtained, evidences poured in from 
all sides entirely confirming the truth of the theory. Coins, in- 
scriptions, Aeolicisms preserved by the old lexicographers, and 
the distinct testimonies of ancient writers, left no doubt what- 
ever as to the existence and frequent use of the F in the earlier 
language. So well is this now understood, that a partially 
successful effort has been made to restore the digamma through- 
out to the Homeric text. It must. however be conceded, that 
as the use of the digamma (or of the hiatus left by the omission 
of it) was traditional up to quite late schools of epic poetry, 
the rather frequent irregularities in our Homeric texts indi- 
cate patchwork and interpolation. The phonetic value of the 
digamma, in fact, while it was felt and acknowledged in later 
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times, was not correctly understood, and therefore was some- 
times misapplied, The following passage will give the reader 
a clear idea of what is meant (Il. xvi. 366—378) :— 


as rév ex val Fev (vndy) yévero Fraxh re pdBos Te, 
obdt xara potpay wépaoy wdAuww. “Exropa 3 trae 
Expepov anbwodes ov Tedxect, Aciwe St AaFoy 
Tpwixdy, obs &Féxovras dpunrh rappds Epuxey. 
wodAol 8 ey rdppy Fepvodppares wxdes trot 
Fdtavr’ dv xpére pup@ Alxov Epua Favderwr, 
IidrpoxAos 8 éxero opedaydy Aavaoio: xerebwy, 
Tpwol xaxd ppovdwy. of 3t Fraxf re pdBy Te 
adoas wAfcay S8ods, éwel dp tudyer’ Sys 3° EFeAAG 
oxldvaP? bed vepéwy, raydovro St pwdvuxes Trwot 
&Woppoy xpor) Fdoru vaFay (vedy) two nal eAroidey, 
IidrpoxAos 3 f wAciotoy dpivdpevov Fide AaFor, 

Th P EX dpoxAjeoas. 

Here, in twelve consecutive verses, the F or digamma is to be 
supplied not less than thirteen times. In the first verse, we 
compare the Latin navis and navium, by which we are sure that 
ynov is not an original form, any more than vewy in the last 
verse but two. But, if the old word for a ship was vaf-s, we can 
readily explain the long and the short genitive plural by the 
double and the single digamma, vaFFav and vafay. So again de 
in the last verse but one must have been Fide, because the Latins 
said vid—ere.® — 

We have then not less than jive distinct proofs of a lost F in 
the early Greek language, any one of which is sufficient in itself 
to establish the fact. These are (1) the place of F in the Latin 
alphabet, left vacant in the Greek. (2) The frequent occurrence 
of Aiatus or open syllables in particular words. (3) The analogy 
of Latin words, evidently identical with the Greek, which take 
the v, as vinum, vicus, vis, compared with olvos, olxos, is. (4) 
Numerous written examples of the F in coins and inscriptions. 
(5) Words in which v is added as an equivalent to the lost fF, 
e. g. ainp for dnp, avas for news, apevios for dpetos, avdra for dra, 
ados for aos, &c. 

When the Emperor Claudius vainly fancied that imperial 


& For the digamma in Aads and &eAAa, see Curtius, Gr. Et. 364 and 390. The 
German leute retains it in the former word. 
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authority could alter a received alphabet °, he introduced the use - 
of three letters, one of which was the F, to represent V as dis- 
tinct from U. This letter he inverted, i. e. he wrote LVLGVS, 
AMAKIT, vulgus, amavit. This then is an additional recog- 
‘nition of its use, which may have lingered on, in some Aeolic 
patois, even to Claudius’s own time, though it was probably in 
’ him a piece of learned pedantry borrowed from books. But the 
F of Hesiod and Homer had rather the power of w than of f or 
v; thus, épyov or Fépyov seems connected with our word work ; 
and olvos and vinwm represent our wine, tons (root Fes or Fed) 
our wise, wist, and wizard, 

One of the difficulties in the theory of the digamma arises 
from the fact, that its use does not seem constant even in those 
words which nearly always take it; some words take it much 
more regularly than others; while there are a good many to 
which it seems arbitrarily or capriciously added or omitted, as 
the metre may require. Thus, in v. 6 of the Homeric passage 
quoted above, the ordinary texts do not give dpa dvdxrwr, but 
appar avaxrwv, whereas avaf and dvdocew nearly always take 
the F in Hesiod and Homer. In Homer indeed dppa Favdxrov. 
is probably the true reading, because év 7pw@r@ pu is also in 
the singular. But in Hes, Theog. 543, "Iazrertovidn, mravrov 
dpiWelxer’ dvdxrwy, the same omission of the initial F occurs ; 
though there also the true reading may have been dpideixere 
Aawy. The exceptional cases are indeed numerous, and present 
considerable difficulties to the critic. Thus, to cite only a few; 
Hesiod nearly always used Fépyov, Fotvos (or rather Fivos), FeiSos, 
Féxaoros, Fudas or Fetd@s, Fotxos. And yet the following viola- 
tions (and they are not the only examples)’ occur in his extant 
poems, or at least, in our present MSS. of them :— 

Theog, 146, 

loxdts 7° 48e Bly kad pnxaval oay éx’ Epyos 


® Tacit. Ann, xi. 14. 

7 Dr. Flack has discussed them all at great length in his Prolegomena, with 
reference throughout to the views expressed in this work, and nearly always 
assenting to them. 
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Opp. 596, 
apis BSaros wpoxéew, rd 8t rérparoy iduev olvov, 
Theog. 908, 


"Qkeavod xotpn woAvhparoy eldos Exovea, 


_ Theog,. 459, . 
kal Tous piv xaréxwe Kpdvos uéyas, Sorts Exacros 
Opp. 187, 
; oxérAior, ob8t Oewy dmw elddres. 
Theog. 64, ; 


wap 8 abrijs Xdpirés re xal “Ipepos olkl? Exovow. 

Similar irregularities may easily be cited in the Homeric use 
of the F. Thus (to give only one or two), even é7ros, perhaps the 
most regularly digammated of all Epic words °, is not so in Od. 
xiv. 509, 

ob8€ rl ww wapd. poipay Exos yyxepdts teiwes. 
With which compare Theog. 84, 


Tov 8 exe’ ex orduaros pei uelArxa, 


and Opp. 453, 
Be pnld:ov yap Exos elxeiy. 


In I. xvi. 210, we have Ouudv éxdorov. In Od. v. 407, apos 
Ov peyadnropa Ovyov, whereas commonly Féxaoros and Fov, Feor, 
éFov, or aFov (suum) are used. 

In verses of this kind, which are tolerably numerous (yet 
decidedly exceptional to the common usage), we have to decide 
between three probabilities, or to conclude that each of three 
causes has exercised some influence on our present texts; 
{1) Either the digamma was an arbitrary sound, and could be 
used or omitted according to metrical convenience ; or. (2) the 
verses which violate it have been altered and corrupted by gram- 
marians who were displeased with the apparent hiatus; or (3) 
such verses are the composition of an age when the digamma 
had ceased to be in use and had become merely. imitative. 


® In Il. xxi. 286, it is obvious to read émordcavro Férecow for émorécayt’ 
‘éxéecow. And generally it may be remarked, that a large number of apparent 
exceptions in the use of digammated words admit of an equally easy correction, 
so that the number of actual violatéons of the digamma is capable of being greatly 
reduced. ' 


Cc 
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The first view is that most commonly entertained, and certainly 
is the one whith at first sight appears the most satisfactory, 
especially as it has some analogies in modern dialects, e. g. as the 
French pronounce ciseau nearly like woiseau, the Dutch oyster like 
woyster, the Yorkshire people oats like wuts, It is further con- 
firmed by the fact, that a large class of words, such as “Hpa, 
"Idsov, "Ipis, idetv, ovpaves (Varuna), avnp, dcca, aX), iayety, 
iitdoKopat, Gdts, &c., seem to take or reject the initial digamma 
as a matter of metrical convenience®. The second opinion may 
be maintained on the ground that a large portion of the verses, 
where the digamma ought to occur, is susceptible of obvious 
correction, e. g. in some by the mere omission of the v éderxv- 
aoTukov, aS OéXovor Fidety for Gérovow idety, while in others 
vestiges of the true reading have been preserved even in our 
existing MSS., of which examples occur in Hes. Opp. 376. 382. 
457. In the first of these the common reading is 


pouvoyerhs 8t wdis od(o1 xarpéuoy olxoy 
pepBener, 


but the Gale MS. (A) has zrdis e% by the first hand, showing 
that the old and true reading was 


pouvoyerhs 5t wxdis Foixov warpéwoy eYn 

pepBéper 
In the second verse the vulgate is, 

G8 Epderv, nad Epyor ex’ Epyyp epydlerGas. 
But some MSS. give épyov Sé 7’ éx’ épyw, whence Fépyov 8’ émt 
Fépyw FepydteoG8at may easily be restored. In the third of the 
above verses, 


Tay xpdabey pedrérny det Exew olichia Oéa0a, 


some copies retain the correct reading, perérny éyéuev Forxnia 
bécOat. 
The third opinion, that those verses in which the usually 


* “ Boeckhius ostendit, digamma apud Pindarum non facere positionem, sed 
hiatus vitandi causa quibusdam esse vocibus preefixum, ea lege atque conditione, 
ut, quum inter meras disleeti varictates numeratum esset, pro arbitrio poet vel 
admitteretur vel omitteretur.” Dr. Donaldson’s Pindar, p. lv. 
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digammated words have no digamma are interpolated, is also 
plausible, and in a number of instances is probably true. Thus, 
for instance, Opp. 589, 


eln xerpaly re oxth nod BOBAwes olves, 
is self-evidently a spurious verse. So perhaps are Opp. 738, 
aply > eBiy IBivv és ard péeOpa, 
and Theog. 440, 
xal rois of yAauxhy 8uordupedoy epyd(ovra:. 


And a closer investigation of this question would probably do a 
great deal in discriminating the additions of later rhapsodists 
from the genuine verses of Homer and Hesiod. 

Professor Mahaffy ' “ does not believe the presence or absence 
of the digamma can be of the least use in determining the 
genuineness or spuriousness of any line in Hesiod.” This is 
a sufficiently bold and plain statement; but he adds, “there 
seems really evidence for the fact that the digamma was a letter 
which could be arbitrarily used or dispensed with in epic 
poetry.” I doubt very much if scholars generally will be dis- 
posed to agree with this view, or rather, J am nearly sure that 
they will not. No doubt, the F is pretty often “dispensed 
with”; but who shall say such passages have a genuine 
antiquity? It is poor reasoning to assume genuineness, and 
argue from it a legitimate irregularity in the use of F. 

That the digamma could not have been wholly arbitrary, even 
as an initial letter, is proved by its occurrence in inscriptions 
unfettered by metre. Thus, in the ancient Tabula Eliaca we 
have not fewer than four words with the written digamma, viz. 
Féros (éros, Lat. vetus), Férros, Fapyov, and Féras (&rns). From 
Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum, early coins, bronzes, and bits of 
pottery, and from Hesychius, many other words have been 
collected, which need not here be enumerated. 

It has been stated, that one value of the F was probably our w. 


1 Hist. CL Gr. Lit. i. p. 120, note. 
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But it took so many Protean forms and changes, and passed into 
so many other vowel sounds, as 9, 4, v, of, or the simple aspirate, 
that it is not always easily recognised by those who have not 
paid attention to the subject. 

Of aspirated words, which have lost an initial letter, we have 
a great many, @. g. Exactos, éxwv, Exas, bs, “Exarn, éxatrnBonros, 
édrls (anciently so written). And yet the aspirate was not 
identical with the F, for &rowaz (Lat. seguor) has no F, nor has 
the relative és, while the possessive ds was, generally at least, 
aFos, or Fos, (swos) swus.. So far indeed was the F from resem- - 
bling the modern, or perhaps the Latin, F, that its primary 
power seems to have been that of an aspirated labial, sv or oF? 
not unlike the A.-S. Aw, or our semi-sibilant pronunciation of 
who and when. The o, as is usual in Greek, was either 
evanescent or passed into e, making ef for of, as we shall 
presently see; or it was the F that vanished, leaving only — 
the o, which was ultimately represented by the aspirate. Not 
very many words remain, which exhibit the primary o F. But 
we may mention odds (for oFds), ope for oF = é, suetus from 
aFeO (os, 700s), and suavis for oFndvs. We know that in the 
old epic 760s took the digamma; but even at that early time 
the o must have been dropped, for this would violate the metre, 
e. g. in Theog. 1021, 


viv 3t yuvaiunay pidroy deloare FnduFéresa: Motoa:, 


But suavis must come from afnévs (or rather oFadf-s, suad-vis). 
The d was dropped euphonically ; but it appears in swad-eo, ‘ to 
use honied words,’ petriocer Oat, 
We may further compare the Latin with the Greek reflexive 
pronoun, which suggests some curious analogies :— 
hic of silt 
ov sur é 8é. 
Here it is easy to see that the genitive od has passed through 
the several forms aFéo, €0, efo, do, besides which there is &ey for 


2 See Dr. Donaldson’s Larger Greek Grammar, § 18. j, and § 25. 
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éo0ev. The original dative must have been ofidu (sidi), and the 
accusative oFe or ce, the latter however differently pronounced 
from ce the accusative of ov, while the former passed into o¢é. 
In the plural we have vos by the side of od, and odds and 
ogict by the side of se and sibi ; odpérepos by the side of vester 
(Féorep-os by transposition). 

It is now held that neither the Greek nor the Latin F had 
the sound of our letter. The Greek ¢ is commonly represented 
by the Latin f, as dpntip is frater, dépw is fero, &c., p-h or b-h 
being more nearly the original sound. The digamma is most 
commonly the Latin uw or v (oles = Fixos vicus), but we cannot 
certainly say if this ~ was our v or rather our w, as winwm and 
wicus are wine and wick, The v and the f are closely allied 
sounds ; between we and fine there is no other difference than 
that the former word has a faint echo (so to say) in the throat, 
and may be called semi-guttural. 

What was the exact difference to the Greek ear between the 
original H or 4; the sibilant-aspirate in é£, éwra, dAn, of which 
the Latin forms are sex, septem, silva; and the digamma pre- 
sumed to exist in such words as Fexov, Féxacros, and the 
evanescence of which has left the rough breathing; this seems 
a difficult question, especially as there must have been some 
distinction of sound between és suus, and ds the relative? ; and 
between érouat, which does not admit of a hiatus before it‘, 
though sequor is its Latin form (like d\XeoOat compared with 
salio), and &xaoros, which nearly always does. The sibilant- 
aspirate is well shown in our pronoun she from the Anglo-Saxon 
hed. Kiven here a local patois pronounced the latter word with- 
out the s sound, whence has arisen a modern vulgarism, which 
is often mistaken for an ignorant error of grammar, “her (or hoo) 
did it,” for “she did it.’ A breathing ejected through com- 
pressed teeth, or what might be termed a “ dental-guttural ” 


+ The relative ts does not seem to take the digamma, though I have seen it so 
written on a rather early vase. 
4 We have du’ érovra: in Theog. 268, and in several passages of Homer. 
C 
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sound, appears to be the basis of the sibilant-aspirate, which 
made silva from dAn*. 

Curtius remarks (Gr. Et. 369) that the occasional lengthening 
of a vowel before Aés (Wore és, IL xviii. 318) indicates a primi- 
tive word Afis. If so, it was clearly pronounced more like slis. 
Compare the archaic stlis (our strife) with lis, litis. The word 
in that case would stand for Aefis, like Aéawa for XeFavia and 
Néwv for AéFwv, from root AaF = AaB (New Cratylus, § 455), and 
the initial o would be a residue of the original of. 

The loss of the of from the written language, while it was 
retained in pronunciation from the necessity of the metre, is 
singularly illustrated by such verses as Theogon. 819, 

dane 5¢ KupordAciay dxvilew, Ovyarépa hy. 
Also Scut. Here. 59, 

abtoy xal xarépa ty “Apny drov roAéuow. 
Where ofnyv and ofov must have been the original words, and 
do not happen to have passed into the written forms o¢7v and 
ogév, as in other places. In I]. vi. 358, 

tvOa pe nip axdepoe wdpos rade Epya yevéoOa, 

compared with I, xxi. 283, 


by pd 7’ Evavaos awodpoy xeipan weparra, 
and ibid. 329, 
wh pw dwodpoee weyas worayds Babvdlyns, 
we have an obscure aorist meaning ‘to sweep away,’ applied to 
a rapid current. In two of these places the metre shows that 
the oF must originally have existed. Hence we may infer a 
root swer (our swirl), possibly connected with cvp-ewv, a verb 
which bears exactly the same sense. 
It has been stated above, that the original cf, or F, or sv, 


’ There were local dialects of this word, several forms of which are known; 
ovaAn or FiAn, in Scaptesula for oxawrh bAn, and Sila, a forest in South Italy; 
GAFn or FbAFn, silva ; and &AFy or ulva, the reeds and sedge on river banks. In 
my opinion, the root is FeAF, volvo, seen in efAe:v and its numerous derivatives, 
the primary idea being that of dense and close packing. The Homeric “T&», our 
awood, seems & change of § and A. Compare “I13y with fy. There is no probability 
in the etymology suggested by Curtius (376) from su, procreare. It seems very 
reasonable to explain Ilium (Fiacos) as the closely-packed or densely-peopled town. 
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seems to have had the value, not merely of a letter, but of a 
syllable, viz. eF (generally changed into ev), or Fe by transpo- 
sition. Thus from laos (FicFos) we have nas éFions, from FixeXos 
émiFeixenos, FeFouxas by the side of the Ionic éoaws and the 
Attic eixas °. 
If we compare eZxooe with viginti, we shall see that the e 
is a long syllable caused by the digamma with the e, i.e. Fetxooe 
for Fixoot (Fixatt)". This, again, by a singular capability of 
reduplication, quite consistent with the genius of the Greek 
language, became Fe-Fe-(xoat. So we have in Od. xii. 78, 
oud’ ef of xetpés Te FeFeixoot at wddes elev, 
There must have been an old aorist icaro, ‘it made itself 
like,’ i. e. ‘it appeared.’ As in tonw, it took the digamma 
(compare our wise); and thus from Fe-‘caro arose é-Fe-icaro. 
Compare Od. v. 398, 
bs ’OdveR dowacrdy éFeloaro yaia xa) $A». 

Where the initial F has vanished from the first Fe. Again, we 
have éere (€Fecrre) by the side of else or Feize, eéAdup, édpyer, 
av-éeXrros (ava-Fedrros), éloxw, éépon, céAoaL. | 

In all these it is evident that ee could not have been an 
open dissyllable. The Homeric éFépye: passed into elpyes of the 
later Attic, épyee of the Ionic; while the aspirated elpye: 
perhaps represents ofe-épyw. The Homeric FeFionw is evi- 
dently Fe-Felaxw. Hesiod too has eis wa FeFloxew, Opp. 62. 

The above facts appear most clearly from the transition of 
aFos (or ds), swus, into both Feds and éFos*. Thus, in Theog. 
467, we have 


watdas éFous narémwwe, ‘Pény 8 Exe wévOos kAacroy. 


® Used also in Il, xxi. 254, r@ eixds Hitev. On the other hand, Thucydides uses 
the form dmreoxorws. 

7 This is a more reasonable explanation than to conclude, with Curtius (134), 
that “the diphthong in the first syllable seems to be a mistake.” This indeed 
appears to be the true explanation of the o in olvos, olxos, ’OiAets=Firets. The 
sound of the diphthong represented wi or hwi, as olorpos and diorbds are our 
word whizz. Probably then olvos was pronounced echeenos. 

®§ Compare meus with éuds. Dr. Flack (Proleg. p. 42) gives the various epic 
forms ofds, weFos, éFds, Fos, Feds. The old Romans said sts oculis for suis, &c., 
pronounced svwis. 
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But in Opp. 328, 
Ss re xacrvyvfyrowo Feot ava Séuna Balves. 
Pindar, as well as Homer, uses the simpler form Fés. What 
is rather remarkable, the still further curtailed form 8> seems 
to have been used in early times ; for we find in Od. v. 407, 
éxOhoas 8 ipa Fetwe xpbs by peyadthropa Oupdy. 

And here indeed it would be easy to suppose the original 
reading was Fetzre Fe@ weyadntops Ou. But a little after the 
time of Peisistratus, if we may trust an apparently genuine 
epigram quoted by Thucydides (vi. 54), the word was used 
without any digamma :— 

prvijpa 13 hs dpxiis Meolorparos ‘Ixnlov vids. 

That the digamma often represented Fe or ef, is also shown 
by the words éap, éapivos, ciapwos. Comparing the Latin ver, 
we conclude that the old word was Fap (for Feoap). Hence 
we obtain Fe-ap and ef-ap, respectively Zap and elap (year), and 
elapwos for éFapwvos. Vernus is evidently Fapwvos, as nocturnus 
is vuxtepwos, and aeternus is aeviterinus. Indeed, the words 
aetas (aevitas) and aevwm compared with aly seem to show 
that’ the original form was either d-eF-wy or aiFwy.: A good 
illustration of the facility with which eF became Fe by trans- 
position, is &ndos by the side of evxndos, i ©. Féxndos and 
éFendos, both from éxwv. 

As in many words the initial F has left only an aspirate 
breathing *®, so it has passed into a vowel when employed, as 
it constantly was, in the middle of words, or even at the end 
of root-syllables. Thus we have ois for BoFs, éyeva for éyeFa 
or éyeF-oa, yevow for yeF-cw, xuros for yeF-Tds (yevros), eAUTOS 

® An example of this is éva for Fédva, which is also written &edva, io. EFedva 
(our wed). It is a question if dvéedvov, not dyvdedvov, should be read in II. ix. 146, 
and dvéeArra for évaéArra in Theog. 660. If « privative is a clipped form of éva, 
‘the backward way,’ i.e. the converse (analogous to our like and un-like, &.), we 
can thus explain such forms as vhveyos, vdvupes, for dydyeuos, dydvupos, and the 
unmutilated compounds dyd-Feawros, &c. Otherwise, we must assume a primi- 


tive ve (as in »émodes, ‘ footless’) lost in Greek, but retained in the Latin ne 
(nefas, &c.). See Curtius, Gr. Et. 317. 
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for xXeF-rds. We have, even in Pindar, addra for dra, and 
inro-pavrues (patis). So addAa€ for aFraxs is from the root Ferx, 
which becomes a sibilant in sulews. In other words the F be- 
came 4, a8 in Aetos for AéFos (levis), xalw for ndFw, veros for véFos, 
elap for éFap, xAalw for wrAdFw (fut. xravow), darevds for 
gareFos, Scut. Herc. 161,—a form which is seen in the Latin 
verbal adjective sativus, &c. 80 perhaps opolios for ouoFcos, 
orwios and édotds for 6AdFros (dA0ge105). 

There is some difficulty in accounting for the forms oda and 
€ovxa, in which there is the double influence of the digamma in 
the root, and the lengthened syllable of the perfect, as in 
méto0a. The participle however is not oidas, but eidas, and 
there are metrical reasons for thinking Frdes, Fidvia, was an epic 
usage, though whether a genuine or merely an imitative one, 
seems open to doubt. 

It may be conjectured, that the true power of the F was first 
dropped in monosyllables, where it was not metrically neces- 
sary to avoid a hiatus. A comparison with the Latin shows 
that there were in the early Greek many digammated monosy]l- 
labic roots and crude forms, which became dissyllables in the 
Latin inflexion or vocalisation. Thus, vafs, Bofs, ofs, craFs 
(roots vaf, Sof, dF), were changed in Greek into vais, Bots, ols, 
Krels, and in Latin into navis, bos, bovis, ovis, clavis'. Other 
monosyllables might be cited, as Fap (#p) ver, xreFs for KANS 
(whence xAéa, ‘ lays’), AeFs, levis (Aetos), and probably dpufs 
for dpis. The Greek termination of adjectives in -ds or -eds 
may originally have been -Fs. Thus, ds or éds (whence ed, 
bene) was perhaps éfs, "Apnys or ’Apeds was apefs, 7dds was 
oFaéF-s (as shown by suavis). There is a diversity of opinion 
among scholars, whether T is a letter of the primitive alphabet 
(and it occurs in the earliest inscriptions), or was at first 
represented by the vowel-sound of F, as Franz and Donaldson 
maintain. Thus it is somewhat uncertain whether py (péw), 


1 That mrclev, ‘to shut,’ was originally xadFew or xAdFew, is proved by the 
Latin claudo and clavis. Compare xalw, nabow, xAalw, cAavow. 
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avy (vem), Au (wAéw), or pef, trveF, AF oF woOF, are the true 
forms of the roots. (See Curtius, Gr. Et. 564.) 

It is a singular fact, that the F when represented by v had not 
in itself the power of lengthening a syllable, even when it made 
a diphthong. Thus yvrds, xAvrés, puros, for yeFros &c., have 
the v short, as is the av in the Pindaric avdra for dra. So 
Fopavos (Varuna) became ovpavos and metrically dpavos, as 
BéAopat, Lat. volo, is the Aeolic form of BovAouas. But in 
Exyeva, adevacGas, éemdevns for éridehs, the F does make a long 
syllable. The inference from this is, that in pée, péeOpov, Eyea, 
G@réac Oat, véos, and such words, the single digamma really did 
exist, by which the hiatus was avoided ; while in the lengthened 
forms, éyeva &c., the F was doubled, éyeFFa, aX éFFacOa, and so 
on. 

The variation of the digamma between «, uv, and o, is a curious 
property, as showing how different from our F was the real 
power of the letter. We have petOpoy and aveiw by the side of 
pedoopat, puTos, and wvevcopat, Trveda, dwavutTo. Hence péFa, 
avéFw, may well have been the primary forms, like yéFw = yéo, 
and 7AéFw = wrk, fut. wrevoouat. Both dedSey and dod) come 
from a digammated form closely connected with avdday, avd, viz. 
aFidew or aFudev. The written form tpayafvbos for tpay@édds is 
found in an inscription 7. Again, xAe/w is another form of «dé, 
and if we compare «Avw and «Autos, we shall arrive at the 
conclusion that «réFw was the old verb. The first verse of the 
“Works” might therefore be given thus ;—Modoa. Ivepindev 
aFudjou xreFovres. Thus we account for the expanded form 
KAnivev, crnceww. 

There are some words, however, as xpecwy for xpedv, xpelov 
for xpéwyv, é£eins for eEns (Fens), evav for dav, Netwy for réwy, 
xarxevos for yadxeos, &c., which would seem rather to depend 
on a different principle of arbitrary elongation, viz. the epic 
property of dwelling on a short syllable for metrical conve- 
nience. The large class of verbs in -evm, evidently analogous 


2 See Donaldson’s Greek Grammar, § 18. 
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to -éw, may originally hve been digammated, just as érdevis 
and Sevouas appear to represent émideFns and déFopat. 

In questions of Attic orthography, such as aél, cArdew, xdeww, 
de7o¢, for aie, cralev, &c., it is evident that the rejection of the 
tis only a final effort to efface the lingering vestiges of the F, 
On the other hand, a few words in the Attic seem to have 
retained the F or its representative sound, for metrical reasons, 
as mpovoedely, Giutddcw, apyédevos (AeFax, Aesch. Pers, 299), 
xatéwya (Fdyvupe). 

The above remarks are only intended as a popular exposition 
of an extremely interesting theory, and with the view of 
directing the attention of younger students to a subject which 
has not only not been taught, but is even shunned in schools 
and public lecture-rooms, although rather more attention is now 
given to phonetic laws and changes, which include the numerous 
substitutions for the dropped digamma. At present it is per- 
haps sufficient to refer the student to the important Essay on 
“ Transformations of the F” in Book III. of G. Curtius’ “Greek 
Etymology.” I have been unwilling, however, wholly to omit, 
in reprinting, these remarks of my own, the result of much 
independent thought, especially as Dr. Flack has throughout 
referred to them in his edition of the Theogony*. Mr. Mahaffy 
indeed, who in p. 120 of vol. i. of his History of Literature 
“damns with faint praise” my edition of Hesiod as “over- 
loaded with very questionable notes about the Digamma, and 
- the etymology of old Greek words,” disparages them ; but he 
writes in the style of one who has not himself gone far into 
these inquiries. He evidently regards them rather as anti- 
quarian curiosities than as having any practical bearing on the 
extant literature of Greece. And without doubt, investigators 
of the digamma must walk warily, as on slippery ground. 
Yet it is no real gain to scholarship to speak even of their 
speculations as of no importance, and wholly barren of results. 
Such inquiries are not by any means barren of results, when 


* Berlin, 1873. 
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they are applied as a test of the genuirfeness or spuriousness of © 
a considerable number of verses in the received texts.‘ 

It is, I repeat, in some measure conjectural to what extent 
the digamma was used in the epic language. But this I will 
venture to affirm; that there are yet left uncorrected many 
verses in the early epic writings where a te or a ye has to 
be ejected, the v éferdxvorixdv to be removed, or some easy 
change to be effected either in the order of the words or in their 
cases or numbers.® The editors of Hesiod hitherto® have paid 
no attention to the digamma in his language, and so have 
failed to discover numerous minor corruptions, which have 
either been removed or pointed out in the present work. 


* See Schoemann, Com. Crit. p. 44, “In toto hoc carmine vix unus locus est, in 
quo obscuratum in codicibus digamma non adeo facili emendatione restitui possit, 
ut merito ambigas, verane sit codicum scriptura, an a describentibus propter 
digammi ignorationem corrupta.” 

5 e.g. In Il. iv. 516, we should read drov peiidvra Fisorro for Srov pebidvras 
orro, and in Il. xxi. 356, for xalero 3 ts rorapoto, we may restore xalero Fis xora- 
poto. In Od. xv. 334, it is obvious to emend xa otvov for 48 ofvov. One very 
remarkable instance may be cited from Pindar, Isthm. v. 42, where the absurd 
reading afSace roovrdy 7 txos bas been introduced in forgetfulness that Pindar 
used rootroy Feros. 

® This was‘ written before Dr. Flack had published the Theogony with the 
digamma restored in the text. 
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EPITOME OF THE SUBJECT. 


—_ 


1—10, Address to the Muses and invocation of Zeus.—11—26, 
Distinction of two kinds of Contention, viz. jealousy and honourable 
emulation.—27—41, Complaint of the dishonest conduct of Perses 
in depriving his brother of part of his inheritance through the favour 
of corrupt judges.—42—53, Causes of woe and suffering on éarth 
traced to the fraud of Prometheus.—54—89, Episode of Prometheus 
and the punishment of mankind by the creation of the woman 
Pandora.—90—105, Primitive happiness of man, and the present 
evils that issued from Pandora’s casket.—109—201, The ages of 
the human race; golden (109—126), silver (127—142), brazen 
{143—155) ; the age of heroes (156—173). The present and greatly 
deteriorated age, and prospects of a yet worse (174—201).— 
202—211, Story of the kite and the nightingale.—212—218, Its 
application to Perses, and advice to be honest.—219—247, Effects 
of practising justice and injustice on the prosperity of cities.— 
248—269, Appeal to the judges to decide impartially.—274—285, 
Reiterated address to Perses to desist from his evil ways, and place 
right before might.—286—292, The broad road to vice and the 
narrow road to virtue.—293—326, Advice to Perses to rely on his 
own industry; the consequences of industry and idleness con- 
trasted ; and the end of ili-gotten gains.—327—334, Examples of 
crimes that bring special vengeance from the gods.—335—341, 
The practice of piety recommended.—342—382, Maxims, chiefly 
relating to doméstic economy.—Parr II. Precepts on Husbandry. 
—383—390, The proper times for reaping, ploughing, and sowing. 
—395—404, Threat to Perses that he shall have no further help if 
he continues idle.—405—413, Advice to get the required imple- 
ments of husbandry ready in a , Instructions for 

B 
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making a wain, a plough, a mortar and pestle, &c.—448—454, 
Advice to keep cattle in good condition, and not to rely on the 
loan of them from others at a busy season.—458—492, The best 
times for first and second ploughing.—493—503, What is to be 
done, and what to be avoided in the cold season. — 506—563, 
Description of winter and its effects on man and beast.—564—581, 
The season of pruning vines and gathering in the vintage.— 
582—596, Midsummer, and its permissible rest and enjoyments.— 
597—608, Winnowing and storing corn, and fodder for winter 
stock.—609—617, How to treat grapes when gathered, and how to 
store wine.—618—640, Precepts respecting navigation; how to 
keep boats and tackle in the winter.—632—640, How the poet's 
father came by sea from Cyme in Aeolis to Ascra.—641—662, The 
poet’s own adventure from Aulis to Euboea, to be present at a 
musical contest. — 663—677, The time for summer voyaging.— 
678—694, The time for spring voyaging, more hazardous than the 
. other.—695—705, Advice touching marriage.—706—7 64, Religious 
and ceremonial obligations inculcated.—Part III. The Calendar, 
with the lucky and unlucky days. 
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Movoras Weepinber, dowdpor xrelovoa, 


1. «Aoveas 


Title,"Epya xal ‘Hudpau. This means, 
‘Farming operations and lucky and un- 
lucky days, viz. both for such opera- 
tions and for domestic matters generally. 
It is well explained by Tzetzes (iii. p. 17 
Gaiaf.) S:3acxarla yewpylas kal iypepor, 
xa’ &s Bef rdde nal rdéde rorecyv. How 
ancient the title is, or whether it has 
descended from the Author himeelf, it is 
impossible to say. In the MSS. gene- 
rally, the “Epya is regarded as a distinct 
division of the poem (v. 383), the ‘Huépas 
also forming a separate subject, from v. 
765. It is very probable that this 
of the poem contains precepts attributed 
to Orpheus, Musaeds, or Pythagoras, 
compiled and added at a later period. 

1—10. That this prooemiwm proceeded 
from the pen of Hesiod, was denied b 
Aristarchus and others of the learn 
Grammearians. Proclus (ap. Gaisf. iii. 
p- 8), Sr: 8 7d wpoolusdy Tives Biéypayary, 
G@owep hAAa te Ka) ’Aplorapxos dpert(wy 
tovs(f] ortxous, xal Mpatipdyns 6 rod @eo- 
ppderouv pabyrhs, unde rovro a yvodper. 
Obros pévra: Kal évruxeiy pnoly ampo- 
omudorm TE BiBAlp Kal apxonévp xwpls 
Tis éxixdAhoews trav Movowy évrevder, 
Otx &pa potvoy Env éplBwv yévos. It is 
highly probable that it was borrowed or 
adapted from some ancient Hymn to 
Zeus, and was prefixed as an Introduc- 
tion to the genuine poem, after the usual 
custom of the later hymn-writers, éx Aids 
a&pxmperda x.r.A. K. QO. Miller (Hist. 
Gr. Lit. p. 83) regards it as only one of 
several introductory strains which the 
Hesiodean rhapsodists could prefix to 
the ‘ Works and Days.’ Schoemann 


(Com. Crit. p. 13) observes, “ totum hoc 
prooemium, sive verba sive sententias 
consideramus, nec bonum poetam pro- 
dere nec satis accommodatum videtar in- 
sequentis carminis argumento.” There 
is an important e in Pausanias, 
ix. $1, 8, which shows that the prooe- 
mium had not much credit for genuine- 
ness, though it existed in his time :— 
Bowwray 8 ol wep) roy ‘EAicwva olxobyres 
wapeAnupéva Sdkn Aéyouow, ds AAO 
‘Holodos wochoa ov8ty 4} Ta “Epya: xa) 
tovrwy 8¢ Td és Tas Movcas apaipoior 


part mpoolmuoy, dpxhy tis woihoews elvar Td és 


Tas “Epidas Adyorres: Kal por pwdédAiBdor 
eSelxvucay, %vOa th wnyh, TA wOAAA bud 
ToU xpdévouv AcAupacpéva’ yéypawra Bt 
[ev] abr@ 7a ”Epya.—tIt has no connexion 
with the subject of the poem, beyond 
the somewhat forced allusion to the law- 
suit with Perses, in the invocation to 
Zeus ‘to set straight the decisions of 
judges.’ Moreover, there is a double 
address, first to the Muses, to sing of 
Zeus, then to Zeus himself; and lastly, 
there is a rapid transition to Perses y 
the awkward antithesis, ‘Do thou, 
Zeus, set straight men’s decisions, and 
I will address to Perses the truth.’ The 
probable inference is, (as Goettling has 
well stated it,) that the first nine verses 
were prefixed as an introduction by some 
rhapsodist, while v. 10 was added by a 
grammarian to connect them with the 
direct purport of the poem, which com- 
ienbad naturally and SpproP Eee 
with obi &pa podvoy Env ’Epldwy yévos. 

1. Mhep{nGey, scil. €A@oton, like Virgil’s 
Pastor ab Amphryso, Georg. iii. 2. Il. 
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a) mn 9 4 ? >» € 
Sevre, Ai’ évverete oderepoy Tarép vuverovora 
9 je . ¥ en -* , , 
ovte Sia Bporot avdpes Guas adarot re haroi Te, 
prfrot r appytot re Avs peyadoto Exnte. 


péa pev yap Borde, péa dé Bpidovra xaderre, 5 
4. Féxyre 


2. Sedre 5d K, Ald. dedre 5 EF. Setre 57 the rest. 


I, feia—jéa ABCDEFGE. 


xiii, 863, "O@pvorjjia KaBnodbev.—rrel- 
ovo, ‘celebrating in lays,’ viz. rd re 
Gcia xal ra dvOpémwa. Cf. Theogon. 32. 
Od. xvii. 418, éym 3é né oe KAelw Kar’ 
awelpova yacay. Theocr. xvi. 1, de) rovro 
Ais xépas pérdc, ality dodois, surety 
&Gavdrovs, Suveiy ayabav KnrAda dvdpar. 
Eur. Alc. 448, év dAvpois xAcloyres Suvois. 
Iph. A. 1046, roy Aiaxlday Kevratpwy 
dy Bpos kAdovoat. Ar. Pac. 777, Motca— 
wrclovon Oedy Te ydpous dydpay re Sairas. 
The verbal is xAe:rds, as from «Ades 
KAurés, root KAv and KAeF, 

2. Most MSS. give dedre 34. Of those 
I have collated, one only has Setre AL 
évvéxere, It is clearly a better reading, 
and is found in some of Goettling’s co- 
dices. Gaisford however and Schoe- 
mann retain 54.—o¢pérepor, (though the 
word is etymologically connected with 
vester,) is scarcely used for duérepoy in 
the early epic. Seo Buttmann, Lexil. 
p. 422, note. Theocritus (xxii. 67) has 
wvt Siarewduevos operépns wh peldeo 
TEXVNS. 

3. duds «.7.A. ‘are alike unmentioned 
and renowned.’ Gloss, cod. Gal. &8ofo: 
wal Soto. The next verse is merely 
exegetical,and might be omitted without 
detriment tothe sense. It is impossible 
to form any sure conclusion respecting 
repetitions of this kind; but they may 
often be merely amplifications or expan- 
sions of the context emanating from the 
early rhapsodists. Certain it is, they 
are very numerous in the writings of 
Hesiod as we now have them. Gene- 
rally, words or deeds, rather than per- 
sons, are &ppnra, e.g. Demosth. p. 612, 
Tov Be duou pnra nal kppnta Kana (tAe- 
vyev). Soph. Oed. Col. 1000, dray xardy 
Adyew voullav, bnrov kppnrdy 7’ Exos. If 
the verse 4 is pou there should be 
a difference of meaning in the verbals. 
But Hesychius has &paroy, kppytoy, 


5. peta—peta 


and garol, fyrol. Again, pyrol, of &y- 
Soto: 

5. The reason why both obscurity and 
celebrity depend on Zeus, is d in 
what follows: ‘for easily he makes 
strong, and easily the strong one he 
brings low ; easily too the illustrious he 
humbles, and the obscure one he exalts.’ 
For the monosyllable Séa Goettling com- 
pares Il. xvii. 461—2, féa piv yap pet~ 


yeoney Satx Tpdéwy dpupaydou, peia & 
éxattacxe woAdy Kab" Spurov ' dnd (wy, 


adding that féa ends the verse as a 
monosyllable in Il. xii. 881, and xx. 101. 
So also in xx. 268. fda dierAcdoerOar 
xAsolas, Il. xiii, 144. véa pév por xaré- 
age, Od. ix. 283. Inf. v. 462,’ fap: woAciv. 
It is singular that nearly all the MSS. 

in feia ptv—feia St, or feia—fée 
dé. There may have been an old read- 
ing peid re yap Bpide, féa re Apidovra 
xaréwrre.—The transitive use of Bpide 
and yivt@ is remarkable, especially ag 
contrasted with the intransitive Ap:dovra 
in the same verse. Cf. Theogon. 446, 
woluvas 8 cipordxavy dtww— et dalyor 
Border. Il. xv. 490, peiad? dplyvwros Ards 
avdpdot ylyveras GAKh — Strivas pubOy, 
Xx, 242, Zebs 3 dperhy kvdpecow dpérAAS 
ve pivd0e re. More commonly puvddew 
is ‘to dwindle,’ as inf. v. 244. So 
BapdiGe, v. 215.—Apider, gloss. Cod, Gal. 
loxvpowoset.—aréwret, dAatroi, id. Lat. 
affligit, debilem reddit. Hesych. naxi(e:, 
fBAdwre, eis xadrexornta w&ye:.— The 
general doctrine is, that Zeus performs 
whatever he may will without effort or 
difficulty. Aesch. Suppl. 93, ray &rovoy 
Saiudvioyv. Kum. 621, obdty dcOpualvoy 
péve. The particular reference is to 
the fortunes of Perses and his brother. 
Horace appears to imitate this passage. 
Carm. i. 34, 12, ‘valet ima summis. 
Mutare, et insignem attenuat deus Ob- 
scura promens.’ 
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peta 8’ apilndrov piviber Kat adndov aédéer, 
ca 499 4 Q \ 93 4 Ud 
peta dé 7 iBiver oxoddv Kal dyyvopa Kdpde 
Zevs wiBpeperns, Os vréprata Sépara vaiet. 
KhvOe av diwv re, dixy 3 tOvve Oéuroras 


[ruvn: eye b€ ke Tlepon erijrupa pvOncaipny |. 


1) 


Ovx apa povvor env “Epidwr yévos, ad emi yatay 


7. 8 ér EF. 


9. Fiduv afiwv re 





10. Hépoy all (but in a few the ¢ subscript is omitted). 





6, 7. Hesiod not unfrequently has 
three consecutive lines commencing with 
the same word; see inf. on v. 579.— 
dpl(naoy, for dpio-dnAorp, i. e. &pl8nroy, or 
perhaps (Curtius, Gr. Et. 604) for dpi- 
djnAos, the root being &F. Buttmann 
' regards a as contracted from dpr- 

wynAoy. But &pis for &p: may be com- 
pared with dugls and pnéxpis.—dyfvopa 
xdppe, Proclus, roy avdin nal iwrepon- 
Thy evTEAR wore cal Trarewdr. . Ve 
575, Ste 7 héAws xpda xdppe. Od. xiii. 
480, xdpyery uty xpda xadrdy ey) yvaur- 
Tot péAeool. Properly, ‘to shrivel 
up,’ or contract; whence xdpdos, a bit 
of stick or straw. 

8. This verse reads very tamely as the 
subject to the verbs which have pre- 
ceded. Perhaps it was interpolated 
together with v. 10, or perhaps the first 
aay was KAv0: idav dtwv Te, diy 3° 
YOuve O€uuorras, Zeds SyiPpenéerns, ds bwrép- 
tata Sépara vales. This clause is 
ade by the Schol. Med. on Aesch. 

uppl. 78. 

. Oéusoras, which the scholiasts refer 
to the divine law, must here mean the 
decisions of men, as inf. v. 221. Theo- 
gon. 85 (where see the note).—rvvn, an 
epic and Aeolic form for rt or ov, not 
uncommon in Homer. The quantity of 
the first syllable has an analogy in the 
Latin tu. Cf. Theog. 36, Tévn, Movodwy 
dpyépeba. Tzetzes compares é¢yévn. Of 
course, Zeus is addressed, not Perses. 
That idea was entertained by some who 
found the vocative M¢pon in place of 
the dative, Though an inferior reading 
(since col must thus be supplied) Goett- 
ling adopts it, with Gaisford, addin 
“ Pauci codd. Mépep.” All the MSS. 
have collated give this latter reading. 


11—26. ‘ There are, it seems, two dis- 
tinct kinds of contention on earth; the 
one good, the other bad; the one a source 
of war and strife, the other the origin of 
an honourable emulation.’ This is said 
as introductory to the subject immedi- 
ately on the poet’s mind, viz. the unjust 
quarrel raised against him by his own 
brother. To divert him from the bad. 
kind of strife to the good, and to stimu- 
late him to honest industry, the whole 
of the precepts in this didactic poem 
are directed. There is an interesting 
allusion to this twofold &ps in Soph. 
Oed. Col. 8367—72, where the 7 xply 
(arya@h) Epis wh xpalveoGa: wéAw, is con- 
trasted with the 7 viv xanh Eps apxiis 
AaBéoOau. In the former verse most 
editors have adopted Tyrwhitt’s con- 
jecture fpws.—In Theog. 225 only one 
“Epes is spoken of, as the daughter of 
Night (inf. v. 17). 

11. obx &pa. Goettling would render 
this, ‘To begin then, there was not 
merely one kind of Contentions sent 
from the first to men, but two distinct 
kinds.’ There seems however no good 
reason for departing from the common 
and idiomatic use of fy upa, ‘ Well! it 
seems that, after all, Contention is of 
two kinds, not of one only, as we 
thought.’ Schol. on Apoll. Rhod. ii. 
440 (quoted by Gaisford), ob qv, as 
Foxe, pla Eps. Cf. Xen. Oecon. i. 20, 
at xpidvros tov ypévou—Karapaveis yly- 
vortat, ri Avwas Epa Hoay jdovais mepi- 
wereppevar. Od. xvii, 454, & wéwot, odx 
Epa aol > éwt clei nal ppéves Joay.—em) 
yaiay, ‘over the earth,’ with the notion 
of progress and wide dissemination, not 
of any fixed locality, which would be 
éx) yal or yalas. See on Theog. 95. 
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Tv © érépnv mporépny pev éyeivato Nv épeBevrn, 
One Sé pw Kpovidys witvyos, aif€ps vate 


, > 3 e, \ 9 5 , “ > ld 
ains T €v pilnot Kal avdpact, 7roAdoy apeive' 
NTE Kat GTadaLOV TEP Gpws emi Epyov éyeipel. 
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20. émi Fépyov 


12. érawjoeae A. erawécocee BDFGI. éxravécee CEH. éxaujo- 


cee K, Ald. 
17. érépav mporépy I. 


12. érawhoee. The MSS. vary be- 
tween this and éwawédooee or érarho- 
cee. For xevy perbaps ris was originally 
written. But see on v. 291—vofheas, 
‘on comprehending its true nature.’ 
For at first sight, and without due re- 
flection, all %s might seem culpable. 

13. 3: 8 &vdixa «.7.A. Literally, 
‘And distinct they keep their disposi- 
tions,’ or natures (impulses or tenden- 
cies). tovrdor: dixa, iyouw iBig Kat 
xopls dx’ GAAhAwY Exoves Thy (why, ToU- 
téori Siapdpws (eorv. Moschop. It may 
be that (as inf. 28) @uudy means the 
human mind; ‘they keep the mind 
balanced between two different courses.’ 
Thus dlard:xya pepuhpiter, Il. i. 189, and 
elsewhere. But in Hom. Hymn. Mere. 
315, augls Oundy Exovres means ‘dis- 
puting.’ 

14. dpéAra, ‘keeps up,’ ‘fosters,’ 
‘ promotes.’ A word often employed by 
Hesiod. Sol. xvi. 631, nidoy épéraery, 
‘to keep on talking,’ ‘ make a parade of 
words.’ Passow compares the Homeric 
Epis, dpéAAovea ordvoy dvdpay, Il. iv. 445. 

16. rizaot, sc. kyOpwwro1, ‘maintain,’ 
‘uphold it,’ Schol. xp@vra:. The idea 
is, that they do not indeed love it, but 
still, by the will of the gods, they do 
not let it fall into disregard and neglect. 
Soph. Antig. 514, was dir éxelyp due- 
oeBH Timas xdpw; Eur. Bacch. 885, rods 
Tay &yvwpootyvay tiaras. Aesch. Ag. 
686, 7d vupddripoy wéAos expdrws rloyras. 

17. mporépny wév. He seems to say, 
that both kinds of %p:s were born from 
Night, but the one was the elder, and 


14. POdvov re xaxov G (gl. tov GAov). 
20. drdAapov BOHI. drdAapvov the rest. 


15. ryvde C. 


for that reason the better of the two. 
‘*Nempe existimabant Graeci antiqui 
majores natu esse ceteris praestantio- 
res.” Goettling. Compare Scut. H. 260, 
Tay ye uty ddAAdwy xpopephs 7 hy wpec- 
Burdrn re. Goettling thinks 18, 19 an 
interpolation. Certainly rhy érépny— 
fre forms a simpler and more connected 
construction ; but on the other hand, the 
vey seems to require some antithesis. 
The poet perhaps adopted a common 
epic formula; cf. Zeds 8€ ogi Kpovldns 
bWlfvyos aléép: valwy, Tl.iv. 166. Ifthe 
sense is, ‘ And the son of Cronos, seated 
aloft’ (a metaphor from a pilot’s high 
seat on the poop of  trireme; see Dr. 
Donaldson on the Athenian Trireme, 

. 12), ‘having his abode in air, in the 

owest regions of Earth (viz. Tartarus, 
Theog. 728), and among men, made it 
(caused it to be) much better,’ viz. than 
the other gs, then the superiority of 
the one was not a quality inherent in its 
earlier birth, but was specially ordained 
by Zeus. The scholiasts agree in constru- 
ing valwy aidép: nal ev piGaus x.7.A. Others 
(see Goettling) explain, fyxcé uw ey 
yaln «.7.A. dpeive obcay. According to 
this, Zeus placed the better kind of 
strife on earth and among men. There 
is however much difficulty in explaining 
yalns év plCno., which in Theog. 728 
refers to the under side of the world. 
‘Both in the underworld and among 
men, can hardly be the divinely ap- 
pointed locality for the good "Epis. 
Guietus omits the re. 

20. fre. On the supposition that 18, 
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eis Erepov yap tis Te idwy Epyoio xarilwv 

, a , .. 39 7 QA ope 2 
mrovovov, Os omedder Lev Gpdupevar HOE puTevery, 
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oixov T ev Béobau Cydot dé Te yetrova yeitav 
feis dhevoy orevdort’: aya S "Epis 70€ Bpototor. 
Kal KEPApLEvs KEPaJLEL KOTEEL KGL TEKTOVL TEKTWV, 25 
Kal TTwXos TTWY@ POovde Kai aowdds dodo. 


21. Fiéwv Fépyouo 
21. res iOov I. 


19 are spurious, we could hardly hesi- 
tate to read 7 8t xa) x.7.A. As the text 
stands, fire may represent firis, a8 exe- 
gotical of duelyw. bom Ul. xvii. 173, 
viv 8é vev wvooduny xdyxu ppévas, oloy 
Ze:wes, 8s ré we Gis Alavra weAdpiov odx 
Sropetvas.—al axdAapuoy, even the hel 
less man, Toy Ewopoy, Toy &uhxavoy. The 
MSS. generally give awdAapyor. See Il. 
v. 597.— éwl &pyov, ‘to husbandry.’ 
This, the Ssh ae sense of the word, is 
clearly intended, because of épyow xa- 
ti{wy, in connexion with dpéupeva: and 
guredew in the next line. 

21, eis €repov w.7.A. ‘For when a man 
conceives a desire to work from having 
seen another who has become rich,’ &c. 
So Schoemann, Com. Crit. p. 15, explains 
this verse. 

22. ts, for ofros. See inf.v.429. I. 
vi. 58, und Syria yaorép: witnp Kovpoy 
edyra pépor, und’ 8s pvyo:. Od. xvii. 
172, nal rére 5h opi terre MéSwy, bs ydp 
pa pddrora fvdave xnptxwy. Ibid. i. 286 
ley by Goettl.), $s yap Sedraros 

AGev "AXaiwy xarnoxitavwy. Itis only 
a strengthened form of the demonstra- 
tive or article 6. The feminine of it, 
for airn, is used twice by Aeschylus, 
Theb. 17. Eum. 7.—épéupeva, al. apd- 
pevat, MS. Gale dpdueva: with w super- 
scribed. Whether the double x be writ- 
ten or pronounced, is of little moment. 
See on v. 392, and compare r:6fuevor, 
Tl. x. 34. On ourevew, to plant fig- 
trees, vines, &c., see inf. 781. 

23. (ndot, ‘ emulates,’ endeavours to 
rival, his neighbour who is (as we say) 
on the high road to wealth. Cf. inf. v. 
,312. Plat. Resp. viii. p. 550, B, érerd 
rye, oluat, AAAoS BAAOv Spay Kal eis CHAov 
lay 1d xA700s To.ovToy aitav amreipyd- 
cayro. Gloss. MS. Cant. pimetra:r.—By 


23. Fotxov (Ftxov) 


22. dpoppevac BCG. dpdpuevar (w superscr.) A. 
dpopevas DI. dpdpevas (» superscr.) H. 


24. Bporovoww B. 


&pevos, as distinct from wAovros, the 
wealth of thefarmer is meant. So locu- 
ples differs from dives. Cf. v. 120, ao- 
vero phaos. v. 308, €& Epywy 8 &vdpes 
woAvpnarol 7’ apveol re. There were 
two forms of the word, rd &devos and 6 
&pevos, between which MSS. generally 
vary. The etymology of the word is 
uncertain; Curtius (Gr. Et. 500) refers 
it to the same root as the Latin opes, 
copia (con-ops), and the Sanskrit ap-nas, 
‘revenue.’—It is a question if this verse 
(24) benot an interpolation. It breaks up 
the sentence awkwardly, and it repeats 
oxebSorvr’ inharmoniously after orevder. 

25—6. That these verses contain a 
sentiment scarcely consistent with the 
preceding, has been objected by Goett- 
ling after others. e thinks them 
therefore a later addition, and even ex- 
tends his condemnation (much beyond 
the bounds of probability) as far as v. 
41. Schoemann also ejects them from 
his text, but he thinks (Com. Crit. p. 15) 
they might appropriately follow v. 16. 
He remarks that corde: and pOovée: suit 
the bad rather than the good gps. The 
objection is not altogether valid. Men- 
dicity, as we know from the Odyssey, 
was a kind of trade or profession, as in- 
deed was that of the bard or wandering 
minstrel. Hence one beggar may be 
said to be indignant with a more success- 
ful rival, and so to be stirred up to 
emulate and supplant him, as Irus 
quarrels with Ulysses in Od. xviii. 
Both Plato and Aristotle refer to these 
rather celebrated lines, Ar. De Rep. v. 
8, and Plat. Lysid. p. 215, o. There is 
a clear reference to them also in Soph. 
Oed. Col. 367—372. Itis probable that 
the ambiguity as to which éps was 
meant caused the insertion of v. 24; 
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30 


a 4 4 4 ¥ 5 > “ A 
@rwt py Bios evdov érnetavos Kardaxerar 
@patos, Tov yata péper, Anunrepos axrTyy: 
TOU KE Kopecoapevos veixea Kal Snpw ddeddoLs 
4 > » 3 9 4 Q b 3 4 4 ¥ 
KTHpao é€ aAdotpiois cot & ovKére SevTEpov EoTat 


28, dFepyev Oupov ? 


27. reg evi xdévOeo FH. 


and hence it has been marked in the 
text as doubtful. 

27. ratdra, the true distinction be- 
tween the good and the bad Zps. 

28. xaxéxapros, rejoicing in another’s 
misfortune, viz. the bad kind of Zpis. 
Hesych. 6 xaxois yalpwyv.— an’ epyou, 
from farm-work. See v. 20 and 299. 
But this verse is in some way corrupt, 
since %pyoy invariably takes the di- 
gamma in Hesiod. inf. on v. 382. 
Bentley proposed depydy Ouug éptro:. 
Schoemann pd x. “Epis o” awd Fepyov, or 
Fepyou o° awd.—dminevovra is given from 
one of Goettling’s MSS.-for the vulg. 
émixrevoyvtra. ‘Watching closely the 
progress of law-suits as a listener about 
court,’ viz. the appeals to judges in the 
agora. Gloss. MS. Gale, éxirnpotrra. 
Inf. v. 806, Anphrepos fepdy dxrhy eb 
pda’ omeretoyvras (MSS. éomirredorvras) 
eirpoxdAp ev ddrAwf BddArAew. We have 
the compound -aapGevoxixns, said of 
Paris, Il. xi. 385, and xupowlans, ‘ corn- 
inspector,’ Ar, Equit. 407. Photius, 
émimebew, waparnpery. In Il. iv. 371, 
vii. 243, and Od. xix. 67, Bekker has 
preferred the form émmeveyv. It is a 
reduplicated form of the root éxr=oc 
(Curtius, Gr. Et. 456).—As in the later 
times of the Attic Republic, so there 
was a clear distinction to be drawn in 
rural Boeotia between the active farmer 
and the idle loiterer in the agora. 

30. Spn drlym. ‘For a man can 
attend little to law-suits and law- 
courts, if substance sufficient for the 


year has not been stored up by him 


within, the produce of the year’s crop 
‘which the earth bears, the bread of 


29. érurrevovr all. 


31. éraiferavos 
83. xexopecodpevos all, 


Demeter.’ The scholiasts agree in ex- 
plaining &épn by ¢porrls. Some MSS. 
are said to give épn, which might mean 
‘ little time for.’ 

31. érneravds. Curtius, Gr. Et. 388, 
connects this word with ae and aidv. 
He supposes the original form was éx- 
aiFo-ravds, and rejects the etymology 
from Féros, vetus. Inf. 607 the word is 
of four syllables. The Boeotian form 
of ale) was 4t, whence éxpFraydy seems 
to have been one mode of pronunciation. 

32. dpatos, gathered in season, or the 
produce of the season. Cf. inf. v. 307. 
But this verse looks like the interpola- 
tion of a rhapsodist. If it had been 
genuine, the poet would probably have 
poe Ts Ke Kopegoduevos, K.T.A, 

or the genitive cf. inf. v. 368, apxo- 
pévov 8 xlOov Kal Afryoyros Kopécac Pac. 
Ib. 593, xexopnuévoy Frop édwdijs. Ar. 
Pac, 1283, éwet wrorduou éxdpeoOev. Eur. 
Hipp. 112, Bopas xopec@els. Goettling 
supposes an allusion to the saying rlkrec 
to. xépos SBpw. But the resemblance 
is probably accidental. ‘When you 
have got enough of thaf, you may pro- 
mote quarrels and strife about the pos- 
sessions of others,’ i.e. as you now do 
about mine, even while you neglect 
your own means.— épéaAdras, sup. 14. 
Gloss. MS. Gale aviave. 

33. épéAAors, Schoemann, Com. Crit. 
. 16, suggests dpéAAor, and torw for 
oro: in the next line. ‘Rich men only 
cah afford to go to law to get other 
men’s goods; you are too poor to do 
this a second time.’ 

34—5. Bebrepoy «.7.A. ‘But it shall 
not again after this be in your power to 
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Oo epdew: GAN ave Staxpwopeba veixos 35 
etna Sixats, air é« Aids eiow apioran. 

non pev yap KAynpov eOacodpe, adda TE ToAAG 
aprralwv épdpers, peya Kudaivwv Baoinas 
Swpoddyous, ot THVOE Sixny TeHedover Sucacaae: 


, Se ¥ J ¢ \Z 9 , 
VHYTLOL, QUOE LOATDLY OOW TAECOV YMLLOV TAVTOS, 


40 


ovo oaov ev paddy TE Kal daopoddAw peéy’ cvevap. 


40. Ficacww 





36. Sikyow A. 
tion of éaccaper. 


act as you have done: rather let us 
once more get our dispute decided (and 
this time) by an impartial award, such 
as coming from Zeus (not from corrup- 
tible judges) is best.’ There is a kind 
of subtle irony in the hortative subjunc- 
tive, ‘I call upon you to have the 
quarrel settled.’ It was not the object 
of Perses to go before an impartial 
judge; but the poet says, ‘let us make 
an end of these disputes, and this time 
let us have a fair hearing.’ adé is ex- 
plained by the Schol. airé& and év r¢ 
wapév7t. And so Hermann, followed by 
Goettling, extemplo, illico. But it is 
very doubtful if it can bear this sense. 

37. %3n wey w.7.A. ‘For we had just 
shared between us our patrimony (lite- 
rally ‘had each of us got our portion 
assigned”), when you began to plunder 
and carry off many other things (i.e. 
beside your just right), paying great 
compliments to the kings, bribe-swal- 
lowers as they are, who are willing 
enough to decide this suit’ (a suit of 
this kind). Gloss. MS. Gale, é« rdaAaz 
Thy xAnpovoplay éueploauev. The aorist 
éaccdpeOa and the imperfect épdpes 
are doubtless carefully employed; but 
the plundering of Perses would rather 
take place at the time of the distribu- 
tion than after it. We might express 
the meaning thus; ‘ We had no sooner 
divided our inheritance than you began 
to rob me.’ He wished to get back part 
of the property awarded to Hesiod. 
Perhaps there was some’ act of open 
violence on Perses’ part; for there is a 
similar allusion inf. v. 356, 3as dyad, 
Apwat 3 xaxh. v. 320, xphuara d odx 


37. éddcoduefa K, which indicates a correc- 
édSacodpucba, Ald. 
duxaoat DI, Ald. dixdoar the rest. 


39. ducdooat B. dexaoar AK. 


apraxta, Gedcdota woAAdy dyuelyw. Cf. 
v. 275, Blns 8 éwtAhOeo wduxay. The 
re seems to represent the more usual 
xat in the sense of ‘when. Gaisford, 
after Guietus, reads 4\Ad 7a woAAd, for 
which we should rather have expected 
Td wAelos, 

39. 20éAovor. One might easily read 
€0éAwo., ‘praising those who may be 
willing,’ &c. The sense would thus be, 
xudalyw (i.e. Swpotpa) das, Ry eOéAnre 
Suxdoa enol thvde Sleny. Schoemann 
reads €0€AovT: 3{xaccay, Hermann hav- 

ro €0éAove: Sleaccay, *‘ who 
decided this suit for us consenting to 
it.’ We certainly should have expected 
H%0cAoy rather than é@éAovo:. But he 
may mean, that these same judges are 
willing enough to hear the suit over 
again on the same terms.—dwpogdyous, 
a strong and satirical expression for 
Swpoddkouvs. Cf. 221, 264. 

40—1. These two lines embody some 
old adage; but whether the application 
of it is to the kings, who do not know 
the happiness of honest contentment, or 
to the poet himself, whom the corrupt 
judges wrongly supposed they could 
really injure, is not very clear. ‘ Fools 
that they are, neither do they know 
how much more the half is than the 
whole, nor what great blessedness there 
is in a diet on mallows and squills.’ 
These herbs were the food of the very 
poor, (Ar. Plut. 544,) and the poet pro- 

bly means, that the kings do not 
know how much better it is to have a 
little with an easy conspience,than much 
gained by injustice. Moschopulus :— 
ob3 8cov péya bpeAds Cori ey TH (wi TH 
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pnidies ydp xev Kai én’ nari épydooaso, 
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45 
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épya Boav 8 dirddouro Kat Huidver Tahaepyav" 


43. Fepydooaso 44. afepyov 


43. épyaéooao BC. 


dy pardxp nal dopodéAy, dyrl rod ebrere? 
wal dreplrre dialty, rp perd ducaonpa- 
ylas Bnrovéri, nal EE wAcovetias. Plato 
refers to this passage, De Rep. v. p. 466, 
B, ef obras 6 piAak émixeiphoe ebsalucy 
ylyvecOa, Sore pnde pudak elvai,—yvd- 
cera: roy ‘Holotoy Br: re Byri Fv cogds 
Adyar wAdoy elval res huicu rarrés. See 
also Phaedr. p. 266, o. Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. vii. 11, woaad 8¢ eis rpophy 
wapéxerat oyna (6 aopddedos)- xa 
yap 6 dvbépixos e8ddyos orabevdpevos, 
«al rd owdpua ppuyduevoy: awdyrav 5é 
pddtuora 4 pl(a xorropévn peta odxov 
xal wrelorny Synow Exe: nal’ ‘“Holodoy.— 
The asphodel is a liliaceous plant, allied 
to the squill. There are many species; 
that alluded to grows wild in Greece 
and the Levant. 

42, Goettling has an idea, in which 
it is difficult to acquiesce, (though it 
receives some countenance from Tzetzes, 
6 8t yobs rovotros: & Tépay, uh dpyds év 
Tais dyopais SidrptBe—oi Geol yap, Hyour 


h eluapudyn, dwéexpupe nal Svoxdpioroy 
dxolnce Toy Blov rots dyOpérois), that the 


thread of the argument is here resumed 
from v. 24; as if the poet were now 
giving a reason why men require some 
stimulus to industry, viz. because the 
s have made it hard to get a liveli- 
ood. He seems to have two theories 
on the subject; (1) That v. 25—41 is 
an interpolation; (2) That we should 
read xaxxpiparres Exovot K.T.A., to 
avoid the yap, which seems to give 
as a reason why there is happiness 
in poverty, the fact that men live 
ae by hard labour. “Qu nullo 
modo," he objects, “ componi possunt.” 
One thing is clear; whutever be the 
point of the fable of Prometheus, as 
applicable to Perses, the present pas- 
sage is introductory to it; of. v. 47. 
Now both this fable and that which 
follows, addressed specially to Perses, 


46. Fépya Bofav ‘radaFépyov 
épyaoao the rest. 


(Erepdy ros eye Adyoy exxopyodaw, V. 
106,) are apparently meant to show the 
origin of evil on earth; and thus indi- 
rectly, how the poet has been made the 
victim of injustice. Since, then, he 
had just before dwelt on the wicked- 
ness of the unjust kings, he goes on to 
argue thus :—‘ The reason of all which 
wickedness is, that Zeus made life la- 
borious through the fraud of Prome- 
theus, and so men prefer to gain by 
injustice rather than by honest toil.’ 
Schoemann (Com. Crit. p.18) is satisfied 
that the whole 40-105 is the 
interpolation of an inferior poet. 

43-4. dx? Hpart. rovréorw ey ma 
neépg. Proclus. This is rather a rare 
use. Cf. Il. x. 48, &vdp’ Eva rocodde 
weppep ex” Yuan: pnricacba. Od. xii. 
105, rpis wer ydp 1° dvlnow ex ua, 
tpis 3 dvapo:Pder. Inf. v. 102, ép’ juépp 
43° ex) vuerl. Soph. Oed. Col. 688, aity 
éx” Fuart a@euréxos wedlwy exmylooera 
(Kngicds). It would be easy here to 

yap nev xal ev Huari. The sense 
is, ‘You might easily make enough by 
your farm even in a single day, (or ‘for 
a day, with a view to no more than a 
day’s maintenance,) so as to have sub- 
sistence for a year without working,’ 
i.e. if Zeus had not made farming a 
slow and difficult process. Goettling 
proposes to read «eis for the vulg. x’ eis 
(xe eis). And the Aldine has eels. 
Schoemann edits Sore xa) eis. 

45—6. alfa xe. The Schol. on Ar. 
Av. 712 preserves a variant airixa. See 
on v.12. ‘Quickly (in that case, viz. 
if it had been easy to get a livelihood) 
would you store away your boat-paddle 
over the smoke (to dry and preserve it), 
and the fields tilled by oxen and by pa- 
tient mules would go to ruin,’ (or, 
‘there would soon be an end of farm- 
work for our oxen and mules.’) It was 
the custom to remove the rudder or 
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adda, Zeds expupe yokwodpevos dpeciv How, 
ort po eLamrarynoe pounbevs ayxvdAopyrys. 
Touvex ap avOparoow éunoato Kndea A\vypa, 


Kpipe Sé Tup: 7d pev avis evs sais “lameroio 


exe’ avOpanrovoe Atos apa pytioevTos 


47. dhpeci Faow ? 


48. dyxudSuyt A. —pyris BCDGHI. —pajrys EF, Ald. 


49. av- 


Opwroiet pyoatro EF. pydea D. xidea K. 


paddle, with the other moveable tackle, 
until the ensuing sailing-season. é 
v. 629, wnddaiov & ebepyts bwtp xarvow 
xpeudoacba:, where Proclus adduces 
another explanation of this passage, 
xaraxavom. The wrndddoy of the ancient 
Greeks is exactly the same as that still 
used in the Hindu river-boats, viz. a 
long and heavy beam (sometimes one on 
each side) worked on its axis by a tiller 
(ofat) on deck, and suspended at a 
greater or less depth by tackle. , This 
explains Eur. Hel. 1536, xnddaid re 
1 eS wapaxablero, and wnddAiov Ke- 
xaAacuévoy, Arat. Phaen. 351. 

47. xpuwe, scil. Blov avOpdéwois. The 
general difficulties which henceforth at- 
tended the lives of men are expressed 
by euficaro xhdeq Avypa, while one of 
the chief evils specifically was the with- 
drawal of fire. Virgil evidently had 
this in view, Georg. i. 121—131; ‘ Pater 
ipse colendi Haud facilem esse viam 
voluit, primusque per artem Movit 
agros, curis acuens mortalia corda.— 
Mellaque decussit foliis tgnemque re- 
movit. This corresponds to the ‘curs- 
ing of the earth,’ in Genesis iii. 17—19. 
It has been well remarked, that no 
creature except man makes any use of 
fire, but that to his existence it is es- 
sential. Why Zeus withdrew the use of 
fire is declared in a curious and evidently 
ancient legend about Prometheus,differ- 
ing materially from the mythology em- 
ployed by Aeschylus. Prometheus had 
cheated Zeus (as related in Theog. 535 
seqq.) at a sacrifice, by persuading men 
to offer to him the bones and fat of slain 
oxen, and to reserve for themselves the 
meat. Zeus had taken from them, in 
consequence of this, the use of fire which 
they bad hitherto enjoyed both for sacri- 
fices and for other purposes. Deprived 
of fire, they could not mock him by a 


burnt-offering of the inferior parts, nor 
could they cook their own portion of 
the better parts. Prometheus however 
had again baffled Zeus by restoring the 
element stealthily to man. Zeus then 
devised punishment to man by creat- 
ing woman with all her arts of seducing 
cunning and irresistible grace. She is 
sent as a present to Epimetheus by 
Hermes. Prometheus had warned his 
brother not to accept any gift from 
Zeus; but Epimetheus, (who is a kind 
of mythological blunderer, always in 
the wrong at the time of acting, though 
accustomed to repair his errors by after- 
thought, as his name implies,) found out 
his mistake after he had felt the evil 
consequences of it (v. 89). It was by 
the agency of this woman, Pandora, that 
the xhdea Avypa (v. 49 compared with v. 
95) were first let loose upon mankind. 
Plato, Protag. p. 320, D, seqq., varies 
this fable. He makes the mistake of 
eae to consist in giving away 
all the faculties of self-preservation to 
animals, and leaving none to man. To 
remedy this deficiency, Prometheus 
steals the fire, together with the handi- 
craft, of Athena and Hephaestus, and 
confers iton man. The legend is very 
well explained by Sir G. W. Cox in p. 
172, seqq. of ‘ Mythology and Folklore.’ 
He points out that the name Prometheus 
is the Hindu (Vedic) Pramantha, which 
an ep the lighting of fire by the 
rubbing of two sticks. The name Epi- 
metheus is a later invention, to supply a 
correlative to a word wrongly supposed 
to mean “ Forethought.” 

50. 7d wey x.7.A. ‘That indeed Pro- 
metheus on another occasion stole for 
men,'—the context suggesting the sup- 
pressed sentiment, ‘but other ills re- 
sulted from a theft, which only agera- 
vated the wrath of Zeus against men.’ 
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xaipers rip Khepas Kai enas ppévas Nrepotevaas, 


55 


colt atte péya type Kat dvdpdow éocopévorwe 
Tois O éyw avti Tupds Odcw KaKoyv @ Key atravTes 
TépTwvrar KaTa Oupov éov Kakov apdayararres. 

“Os épar’s éx 8 éyékacoe tatnp avdpar te Hedy te 


"Hoatorov & éxéhevore repukduTov 6 TTL TAXLOTSE 


60 


yaiav voer pipe, év 8 avOparov Oénev avdnv 


54. Fedus 


54. "Iawereovidn AEF. 
In D ous superscr. in red ink. 


52. vdpOnxt. “The narthex is the 
umbelliferous plant called Kaldémt in 
modern Greek, the Ferula communis 
of Linnaeus, which grows abundantly 
about’ the bay of Phalerum. In the 
stalk is a pith, which makes good tin- 
der when dry. Hence the story, that 
in it Prometheus brought down from 
heaven the ‘fount of fire’ which he 
gave to man.” Clark, Peloponnesus, p. 
111. See Aesch. Prom. 109. 

54. On the patronymic ‘larer:ovldn 
see Theog. 528.—wép:, scil. wrepicods, 
itp xdyras. Or perhaps, in reference 
to the name Prometheus, ‘who know 
how to form plans about everything.’ 

55. xalpes, ‘you exult,’ you think to 
come off with impunity. Gaisford less 
correctly puts a question at the end of 
this verse. The MS. Gale, two of the 
Bodleian, and one of Goettling’s, have 
xalpors. Gloss. dvrl rot xaipe. This 
would be ironically said, ‘I congratu- 
late you on the success of your theft.’— 
Hesych. jweporetoas: etaxarhoas. 

57. dvr) wxupds, in return for the fire 
they have got, and as a counterbalanc- 
ing evil for the benefit they have fraudu- 
lently obtained. Of. Theog. 570, abrika 
8° dyrl wxupds rettev andy dvOpdmroict. 
Euripides made use of this fable to ex- 
press his dislike of women; éytl yap 
wupds Tlip &AAO peiCov H8¢ Sucpaxdraroy 
“EBAaortoy af yuvatkes.—@ nev Téprovrat, 
the epic use-of the subjunctive, for 
which the Attics would have said @ &y 


55. xaipas A (gl. dyri rod xaipe) EF. 
58. réprovra: I, Ald. siprrovrat D. 


téprowro. — aupayaravres, ‘ huggii 
their own misfortune.” Hesych. dowa(d- 
pevo. This is the litcral meaning of 
d-yawdy (as explained in the editor’s note 
on Eur. Suppl. 764. Phoen. 1327). So 
Apoll. Rhod. iii. 1167, of 3é pw &upayd- 
mwa(ov, Srws Yor. Gloss. MS. Cant. ze- 
pioows &yawavres, wepiOdAnovtes. The 
meaning is, it shall be an evil to them, 
while they shall unknowingly delight in 
it.—édv for opérepoy has been criticised 
by the Grammarian Apollonius (ap. 
Goettl.) and by Proclus. It is muc 
more common in the later epic. In the 
earlier indeed it pretty regularly takes 
the digamma, (not however invariably 
in Homer,) and always in Hesiod, ex- 
cept here and Theog. 467. 472, Scut. 
H. 9. 454. 

59. éx 3’ éyéAaoce. Zeus was pleased 
with his own conceit, and laughed out- 
right as he uttered the threat. Origen 
(who quotes the passages 53—82 and 
90—98, contra Cels. iv. 38, p. 187, 
pointed out by Gaisford) cites this verse 
with é« 3 éréAeoce, i.e. he no sooner 
conceived than he executed it. Cf. inf. 
v. 83. 

61. 85a. This dative is quoted from 
Theognis, v. 955, viv 3 #3n re@dAwTai, 
Bdwp 8° dvaulorvyera: S5e:, and the nomi- 
native 85os from Callimachus, frag. 466. 
Perhaps its origin was a dialectic variety 
of the Boeotic speech. Compare the 
Attic dpe: for Sépari, as if from 7d Sdpos. 
See G. Gurtins, r. Et. 248.—The sepa- 





EPPA KAI HMEPAT. 


kat obévos, aBavdrais 5é Oeais eis Gira éloxew 

“A Q 3 ‘4 > NN > a, 
(rapevins Kahov eldos, érypatov: abtap “APyynv 
épya Siackjoat, Todvdaidadoy iorov vdaivew | 


kal ydpiv audixéa kepady Txpvoenv ‘Adpodirny, 


kat 7000v dpyadéov Kal yuroxdpous pededavas’ 


62. FeFioxey 


62. davarys 5¢ Ge7s AK, Ald. and (by correction) D. 


Gevixys A. mapevixais the rest. 


rate creation of woman, as a partner 
for man, reminds us of the Mosaic ac- 
count of the formation of Eve, as well 
as of the recorded production of the 
human race from the earth itself, Gen. 
ii. 7. There is no mention in the con- 


text of woman having hitherto existed d 


at all, whatever ideas Hesiod may have 
had respecting. the pl ng of man- 
kind without the double sex. 
ling contends that this was not a new 
creation of the female for man, but 
merely the adornment of her with 
and accomplishments hitherto not 
possessed by her; which accomplish- 
ments, being contributed by the iL Senn, 
generally gave rise to the name Pa a. 
But the mixing water and earth evi- 
dently implies a plastic process, viz. the 
creation of a new and distinct indi- 
vidual.—upew, like gupay, always. has 
reference to this primary sense of mix- 
ing and kneading solid and liquid in- 
gredients to form a paste. esych. 
guper pordver, padrdooe, pryvve. There 
is evidently an allusion to the primitive 
fictile statuettes, or to sculptors’ clay 
models. 

Ibid. at8hy. Not merely voice, parhy, 
according to the Scholiasts, but the 
faculty of speaking articulately.—For 
xa) o@évos Clement of Alexandria has 
xal ydoy, which is a better reading in 
iteelf.—dtonesw, ‘to liken it (the efSwAoy) 
to immortal goddesses in face.’ This 
word is Homeric, and takes the double 
digamma. 

62. Cf. Il. iii. 158, aivas dbavdrnoe 
Oefis els Gra Zourer. 

63—4. It ts probable that this distich 
was inirodnosd: by some rhapsodist, who 
thought that it was necessary to express 
the bject after éfoxerw. But the short a 
in caddy is fatal to the genuineness of 
the verse; in the early epic it is inva- 


64. Fépya 


Goett- - 


15 
65 

65. dudiyeae 
63. map- 


65. xpvojy K. 


riably xaadés. We have indeed in Theog. 
585, abrap éweid) revte xardy Kandy dy?’ 
dyafoto, but there Hermann reads abrap 
éxel revtev. Here Goettling suggests 
Kaddy wap0évou eldos. But this involves 
another difficulty ; el8os always has the 
igamma, except indeed inf. v. 714, o% 
3t ph re vdov nareAcyyxérw eldos (where 
seo the note), and Il. iii. 224, od rdre y 
3’ ’OdSvajjos dyacodued’ eldos iddpyres. 
Again, nearly all the copies give rap@e- 
vikais or ps. The word didacxjoa is 
used by Pindar, Pyth. iv. 217, which 
pee exempts it from the charge of 

ing a purely Ionic word. Hesych. 
didacnjoa: 38d. Origen however 
here has the variant Sidackéuernr. But 
the gravest objection to the distich 
consists in this; that whereas Athena 
is here directed to teach Pandora to 
weave embroidery, the same goddess 
afterwards is described as dressing her 
with ornaments. 

65. xpucénv’Agpodirny. No mention 
is made of this goddess performing the 
behests of Zeus. Hence Goottling pro- 
poses to read 30” ’Agpodirn for TaAAds 
Aéfyvn in v. 76. The truth is, the in- 
sertion of 63—4 suggested that another 
goddess was here meant. The original 
reading was xpuaéns ’Adpodirns, ‘that 
he (Hephaestus) should invest her with 
the beautiful face of Aphrodite.’ 

66. ‘yuoxdpous, satiating, rendering 
listless, the limbs. So”Epos is AvomedAys, 
Theog. 121.911. There seems no rea- 
son to derive the compound from xefpey 
yvia, with Goettling. Gaisford adopts 
the conjecture of H. Stephens, yu:ofd- 
pous, which Proclus appears to recognise, 
gpovridas Kkarec@iovcas ra wéAn. This 
reading (« and 8 are often confused) 
is given in MS. Vat., and is preferred 
by Schoemann.—jeAcdavas Cant. Gale. 
Corp. Christ. and others for peAeddévas. 
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70 


aaplévp aidoin ixedov Kpovidew 81a Bovdds: 
Cao Sé kat kéopnoe Ged yavxams *AOnvn: 
api dé ot Xdpurés re Oeat kai worvia Teo 


oppous xpucetous eHecay ypot audi dé rHvye 


i 
Opar kaddixopor ordpov avOeow elapivotor 


75 


[wavra dé ot ypot Koopov édyppoce Taddas *AOHv7. | 
é&v 8 dpa ot or7beco. Sidxtopos ’"Apyepovrns 
wevdea & aipvdious Te Adyous Kal Téwixdomov 700s 


67. émixAoma Fnbn? 


75. avOeor Fevapwoicr 


69. Favaxre 


71. FixeXov 
78. émixAora FO ? 


77. orjberdu A. 


The accusative plural of peredévn seems 
to be short after the Aecolic usage. : 
Theocr. xxi. 5, alpvidioy BopuBevorw édi- 
ordpevas peAcdava:, but Od. xix. 517, 
dteias peAedaves. The meaning here is 
determined by the context, ‘the wast- 
ing cares of love which the goddess in- 
spires in others.’ The old commentators 
strangely explained it ‘care for adorn- 
ing the person.’ 

67. éwlxAoroy FOos, ‘a deceitful 
(tricksy) sed Pai Theognis, v. 959, 
wodAol Ta KiBSnAoy éxlxAowov 400s Ex ov- 
ves. But 400s takes the digamma (see 
Buttm. Lexil. p. 245), so that we 
should probably read, with Bentley, 
éwixAowa %@n both here and inf. v. 78. 
This very repetition of the words, and 
the fact that v. 70—72 occur also in 
Theog. 571—3, have given rise to a 
suspicion, that the whole passage from 
v. 69 to v. 82 was added by the rhap- 
sodists. If however we omit v. 76, 
(which seems clearly another version or 
recension of v. 72,) there is nothing in 
these be hcp inconsistent with the 
genius of the old epic. The difficulty 
on which Goettling dwells, that no 
mention is made of what was conferred 
by Aphrodite on Pandora, is removed 
by the correction suggested on v. 65. 

71. %eeAov, ‘the likeness of a modest 
maid.’ The very nature of the word 


suggests some such noun as efSwAoy. 
Compare Theog. 572. Moschopulus :— 
txAacer—nrdopa Suooy rapbévy aldois 


agi. 

72. (@ce wal xédcunoe. This may 
mean, she affixed the girdle, (é»7, to 
the stola, and put on the peplus. So 


xédopos seems used in Eur. Hipp. 631, 
with reference to the embroidered pep- 
lus of Athena Polias ;— 


yéynbe xdopoyv xpooribels &ydApars 
Kaddy xaxlory, cal wéxAoow eicrove?. 


Perhaps however xéopos includes all the 
minor articles of female ornament, as 
bracelets, chaplet, brooch, hems and 
borders of embroidery, which are alluded 
to also in Theog. 574—582.—yAavre@mis, 
‘ grey-faced,’ is the proper and natural 
epithet of the dawn-goddess. The 
rendering “owl-faced” has led Dr. 
Schliemann into some very erroneous 
inferences. 

75. orépoy tybeot. In Theog. 576 
the chaplets of fiowers are said to have 
been added by Athena. But in the 
Homeric hymn to Aphrodite (ii. 5 seqq.) 
the Hours act as the attiring maidens 
of the goddess. 

76. See on v. 67. 

77. orh0eco:. MS. Gale has orherg:. 

78. Inf. v. 789, pedded @ aipvalous re 
Adyous xpuplous 7’ dapiopols. 7” 


73—6—7. For 
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Tlavdapny, ote mavres ‘Ohvpmua Samar’ éxovres 
Sapov éadpycay, why avdpacw adrdynoryow. 
Avrap éei Sodov aimby duryavov eeréhercey, 
> b id id “ Q > , 
eis Emysnbéa wéurre matip Kdutov ’ApyeupdvTnv 
Sapov adyovra, Jeaiv taxdv dyyehov: ovd "EmiunOevs 85 
a 9 ey ‘ A 
éppacal, as ot éevre Tpopnbeds prymrore Sapov 
SéEac0a rap Zyvos "Odvpriov, GAN azroméumrew 
éLorriow, py mov Ty Kakov Ovytotar yevyTat. 
} ee A 5 0 4 5 “ Q 9 9 > + 
avrap 6 SeEdpevos, ore 5x) Kaxdv ely’, evdnoe. 
‘ ' b) 4 > AN @ . AY? 9» a 
II pw pev yap Cdeokov evi xPovi dud avOparrav 90 
voogpw aTep TE KaK@V Kal aTEP yadeTOLO TéVOLO, 
vovowy T apyahéwr, ait’ avdpdot Kipas éSwxay. 


86. Fou éFeure 


79. omitted in C, but added in the margin by a later hand. 


80. xypvé AG. 


al. «pvé. 
GI, 


évopnoe EF (f. dvopacce). 
91. drep re kaxod A. drep xaxav EH (by the 


89. évonoev 


t hand) DHK. 


92. yjpas AG and D by correction, but with gloss Oavdrov. 


79. This verse was condemned both 
by Bentley and by Heyne, Proclus :— 
Tours tives wepittdy gpaciw: dn yap 6 
“Hoaoros Sé3wxev abdhy ri yuval ef 
3t Kal rodro yrhoiov efn Tov ‘Hoidd8ov, 
«.7.A. (he adds, that we must under- 
stand by it ‘the gift of eloquence.) 
And so Goettling defends the verse. 
But its weakness is apparent, and the 
distinction between gwv} and aid? is 
forced and arbitrary. So inf. v. 104, 
wv? is clearly a synonym of avd. 

80. «hpv— vulgo. MSS. Gale and 
Cant, «jpvt, rightly. For this epexe- 
gesis of "Apye:pdvrns (if v. 79 be spu- 
rious) cf. raxby &yyeAoy in v. 85. 

82. The active Swpety occurs also in 
Pind, Ol. vi. 131, édepnoay Oeav xdpura 
Arrais Ouciats. 

83, 3dAov aiwby x.r.A. ‘The deep crafty 
trick from which there was no escape.’ 

86. ob éppdoaro, he had not remem- 
bered, or observed, how that Prome- 
theus had charged him to beware of the 
threat of Zeus, dd0w Kandy, v. 57. For 
his name implies after-thought in con- 
trast with fore-thought. Hence the 


poet ‘adds, Ste 3% xaxdy elxe, v. 89. 
Proclus :—@eés tls éors nad obros, Aoy- 
topod ey alrios, GAN’ ob TOU xpovontiKod 
Toy exBnoouévwy, as b Ipopnbeds, aan’ 
exelyou Tot wdrus ex Tay dwoBdyrwy xpds 
éavroy éwiorpépovros. — Plutarch, De 
audiend. Poet. p. 23, E, (quoted by Gais- 
ford,) interprets Ards 8apa as the great 
and splendid gifts of fortune, such 
as wealth, illustrious marriages, high 
offices, &c., which often bring unhappi- 
ness to those who do not know how to 
use them. 

90. ply uty yap. These particles in- 
troduce the cause and the reason of 
mankind now first suffering calamity. 
‘Hoc pertinet ad illud tempus quod 
fuit ante Pandoram receptam, sed post 
ignem recuperatum.” Schoemann, Com. 
Crit. p. 19, who supposes the story of 
Pandora was clumsily introduced by 
some “epitomator.” He thinks Pan- 
dora was intended to typify luxury.— 
&rep te wxaxov Cod. Gal. &tep randy 
several others. Brunck proposed &rep6e. 
See on v. 113. 
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96. FeAmis 


93. omitted in A, but added in the margin by a later hand. 


97. gveve BCDEFHI. 


93. This verse (and possibly the pre- 
ceding one also) must be regarded as 
spurious. <A false reading yijpas for 
Kjpas led to the addition of v. 93, by way 
of illustration, from Od. xix. 360. The 
former verse (92) may have been sug- 
gested by v. 102 inf. On the form 
Z5wxay see inf. v. 741. 

94. The abruptness of the narrative 
following is remarkable. No definite 
mention is made of human ills having 
hitherto been shut up in a chest; it is 
only stated that Pandora (out of femi- 
nine curiosity, we must suppose) opened 
it and let all out except Hope, which 
was at the bottom, and so had not time 
to escape before the lid was closed upon 
it. Goettling thinks a single verse may 
have dropped out, like rdyta yap eis 
alOov elpte TpounOeds ayxvdouhrns, but 
suggests that a larger /acuna is more 
probable. Otherwise, the poet must 
have had in mind the Homeric account, 
Tl. xxiv. 527, S010l ydp re wfl8o: xara- 
kelara: éy Aids of3e: Adpwy, ola Sidwor, 
Kany, repos 5¢ édwy. According to 
this view, Pandora brought with her from 
heaven one of these crocks, which we 
may further suppose was given her as a 
gift by one of the gods, or by Zeus him- 
self, with the express intention of in- 
juring mortals. There is yet another 
explanation; that Prometheus had im- 
prisoned human evils in a jar placed 
in the house of Epimetheus, where 
Pandora found them. And this is sup- 
‘ported by the comment of Proclus ;— 
onoly, Sri MpounOets roy ray Kaxdy wldov 
wapa Tay Zarvpwy AaBav, kal wapaddue- 
vos T@ 'EmpnOet, xraphyyeare rhv Tlav- 
dépay ph SétacGa:. If the poet had this 
legend in view, he probably enlarged 
upon it in some verses now lost. 

95. eufoaro, ‘she designed.” This 
reading seems rather doubtful, first, be- 


cause the very same words occurred at 
v. 49, used of the deliberate intention of 
Zeus to punish man; secondly, because 
this implies that the sending evilsamong 
men was an act of malice in Pandora; 
thirdly, because there are variants uhdea 
and xépdea,and Plutarch is said to have 
read phdero. Qu. dAdcaro xhdea Avypd? 
The middle Avcac@a: is very often used 
where we should have expected Aitoa:. 
Seo on Aesch. Prom. 243, Theog. 523. 

96. °EAn{s. The point of the legend 
is, that Hope still remains to man even 
under the most grievous afflictions; that 
he may always be able to find Hope as 
a final resource. But it is objected, that 
Hope is a blessing, and had no place 
amongst the ills incident to humanity. 
Goettling truly replies, that éawls has 
its unfavourable as well as its favour- 
able meaning. In the bad sense, it is 
that motive which incites men to vain 
and wrong enterprises. (Soph. Ant. 615, 
& yap 3h woAbwAayxros éAm)s wodAots pty 
Bvacis avdpav, modAots 8 axdra Kovudo- 
yéwy épérwy.) But, being left, it became 
a blessing to man in its good sense. 
When Prometheus (in Aesch. Prom. 258) 
declares that among the benefits to man 
Tuprds ey avrois éAwldas xar¢xice, the 
reply of the chorus is, péy woéAnua 
rovr’ éSwphow Bporois. Sir G. W. Cox, 
in a note on p. 176 of ‘ Mythology and 
Folk-lore,’ contends that we have two 
contradictory and irreconcileable legends 
in the gift of fire by Prometheus and tbe 
letting out of the evils by Pandora. But 
v. 105 seems to show that the mischief 
done to man by Pandora was in the 
counsels of Zeus, enraged at the theft of 
fire for the benefit of man. The sole 
alleviation to his misery is hope, which 
(if v. 99 is genuine) Zeus permitted to 
remain with him. 

97. In %ydov Eusve and apphwrows 
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adda dé pupia Avypa Kar’ avOpamous adahyrau. 


100 


a N “ A ‘4 QA a 
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~ 2 Q “ b ld , , 
ayn, emer dovny e€eidero pyntieta Zevs. 


9 » ¥» Q ’ 9 , 
ovTws ouTL 7 EoTt Alds vor e€ahéac Bar. 


105 


105. é€aracGar 


102. aid’ ext vueri I and (with yp. 


48° ér veer!) BCH. —_—108. 


omitted in H, but added at the bottom of the page by a later hand. 


105, zy AEF, ov the rest. 


dén0r0% Heinsius (ap. Gaisford) finds an 
allusion to the custom of maidens stay- 
ing at home, wapGevevduera:. Rather, 
one would say, there is the notion of a 
strong prison-house, from which there is 
no escape. Gloss. MS. Cant. év daga- 
Acordre otxy. Thus Hope was left an 
involuntary benefactress to mankind. 
Ibid. wiOov rd xelAeow. ‘Under the 
dinner) rim of the casket,’ or earthen 
jar. The yxeiAos or lip is often mentioned, 
apparently as a mark of the proper ful- 
ness in vessels of capacity. Hence Ar. 
Equit. 814, $s érolnoev thy wéAw huov 
pheorhy, eipay émxe:Aj. Aesch. Agam. 


790, rg@ 8 evavrig Kkire Amis xpoczfer. 


XEtAos ov wAnpounévy (MS. xeipds). The 
idea is, that Hope took up her abode, 
not at the bottom of the jar, but imme- 
diately beneath the lid, the closing of 
which intercepted her escape. 

98. érrny, wrijva:, wrds, are somewhat 
rare in the earlier epic. The middle 
aorist was much more in use. We may 
compare &rAny, TAijvat, TAds, where 


_ TARwL Was not more in use than wry 


or wérnu. — éméuBare x.7.A. Wither 
Pandora was frightened at the sudden 
escape of the rest, or she designedly en- 
closed Hope as a counterbalance to the 
mischief she had let loose upon the 
world. The scholiasts were aware of this 
difficulty. Moschopulus asks; ‘How, 
having come as for mischief, did she stay 
her hand as if sparing?’ And he sug- 
gests several answers; as, that she 
thought all the evils had escaped, and 
so shut in Hope inadvertently; or that 


‘counsels of Zeus. 


the lid shut of itself; but the real reason, 
he adds, was, that this was done by the 
Now this very verse 
(99) is enclosed in brackets by Gaisford 
and Goettling as spurious. It is wanting 
in some MSS., and in Plutarch, who 
quotes v. 94—104, Consol. ad Apollon. 
vii. p. 326 (p. 105, E). It does not how- 
ever appear that (as Goettling alleges) 
it is incompatible with v. 105. For 
Zeus may be represented as a partial 
benefactor, though desirous to punish 
mankind. One might indeed suggest 
the transposition of v. 99 after v. 100, 
by which the passage would better suit 
v. 49 seqq. 

102. vouco:. See v.92. Hence Hor. 
Carm. i. 8, 29, ‘Post ignem aetheria 
domo subductum macies et nova febrium 
terris incubuit cohors.’ Some good 
copies give ald’ éri vuerl. So also 
Stobaeus (vol. iii. p. 228, ed. Teub.), 
who cites v. 100—102. 

104. ovyfi. The idea is, that diseases 
give no warning of their approach. Com- 
pare ovyav bAcPpos, Aesch. Eum, 895. 
According to Proclus, this verse was 
rejected by some of the ancient critics 
(a0eretra: 6 orlxos 6 Adywv Bri Eawvor af 
yéoa). Plutarch however recognises it, 
De San. Tuend. ii. p. 127, Dp (ap. 
Gaisford). 

105. étaddac@a:, which Moschopulus 
rightly compares with éxea and xéa, 
undoubtedly, like it, took the digamma, 
whence the other forms @xeva, drcvacGar 
(inf. v. 505). Hesychius explains the 
word by éxxAlvesy.—For wn many MSS. 
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H>IOAOT 


[Ei & ebddas, erepdv tou ya Noyov exxopypoow 
eD kai émotapevas (cv 8 evi dpeci Baddeo ojow), 
e e , Ld @ .' 0 , > A 
as 6pobev yeydaor Oeot Ovntoi 7 avOpwror. | 

Xpvceov pev mpariota yevos peporrwv avOpaTrav 


» »¥ 
aOdvarot woinoav ’Odvpma Sdpar’ Exortes. 


110 


> ~ a 
ot pev ert Kpovov joay, or ovpave éuBacidever 


106. ei 5 OAs AKI. 
others. 111. éBacirever A. 


give xov.—obrws, viz. a8 was shown by 
the unsuccessful attempt of Prometheus 
to cheat Zeus. 
106—201. The celebrated episode re- 
specting the gradual degeneration of 
man appears to be an integral part of 
the poem, and to have this connexion 
with what precedes, that it still further 
explains and illustrates, not indeed 
specially but in a general way, the pro- 
position enunciated at v. 42 ih viz. 
that human life is less happy than it 
was in primitive times. The t intro- 
ductory verses 106—8 are probably due 
to the rhapsodists, who wished to dis- 
tinguish as érepos Adyos the account of 
the Cycles or Ages of man from the 
story of Pandora. There is a tendency 
in all poets, and generally in those of 
sentimental and imaginative tempera- 
ment, to exaggerate the blessings of 
primitive times, to the disparagement of 
the present. Hence, though the Hesiodic 
account is not inconsistent either with 
the record of Scripture or the conclusions 
of modern science respecting the real 
degeneracy of many tribes on earth from 
a nobler type or stock, it seems safer to 
attach no further weight to it (viz. as 
possibly representing very remote and 
authentic traditions) than ag an ancient 
opinion, o's... 0+: ". eh 
106. éxxopupwcw: Tzetzes, repara- 
dow Kal éxrAnpdow, eis Kopuphy abrdy 
Kal réAos ayayay, } awd xopudijs wal ef 
apxis aptduevos. Gloss. MS. Cant. dva- 
Kadvw é dpxis. Cf. Aesch. Cho. 519, 
nal wot TeXeuvTg Kal Kapayovra: Adyos ; 
Ibid. v. 692, roidvde wpayua uh Kapayeoa 
glaos. But one can hardly suppose 
Hesiod himself to have used so quaint a 
-word to express ‘I will relate in full. 
Rather perhaps the meaning is, ‘I will 
give the heads of the legend,’ i.e. briefly 


108. A full stop at dv@pwro. in BC and 


recount it. Plato has xeparhy émiOeiva: 
pbOy, Gorgias, p. 505, D. 

108. dud0ev, ‘from the same stock.’ 
Od. v. 476, Sods 3° Bp’ bwhrvde Odu- 
vous €& dud0ev wepveras. Gloss. MS. 
Cant. awd rijs abrijs pl(ns eyervhOncay, 
viz. from mother Earth. Pind. Nem. 
vi. 1, @y dydpav, ty Gedy yéivos: ec 
pds 8t wvdouey parpds duddrepar. The 
meaning is, ‘I will show you how 
men were once equal to the gods, but 
have degenerated and become wicked.’ 
In Gaisford’s and the ordinary editions, 
ds dud0ey x.7.A. commences the new 
paragraph. But thus ds yeydaor should 
have been éwe) éyévovro, ‘when they 
were born.’ ‘Tzetzes appears to have 
understood it rightly, Sri éx ris abrijs 
airfas xal Bans duov of Geol — xa) of 
&vOpwro: -yeyévaow.—Hesiod however, 
in the following narrative, says nothing 
whatever about the origin of men and 
gods being the same. He merely com- 
pares the happy life of primitive men 
with that of the gods. It is therefore 
more than probable that the passage is 
spurious. 

111. éBacfaevey MS. Gale. Goettling 
thinks this verse must be an inter- 
polation, because Kronos is nowhere 
reckoned by Hesiod among the Olympian 
gods. This appears rather a doubtful 


‘point; for in Theog. 634. 648, the 


Olympian gods born from Kronos are 
contrasted with the Titans; while ibid. 
v. 851 the Titans are described as sdo- 
Taprdpio: Kpdvov audls édyres. Compare 
Il. xiv. 274. Aesch. Prom. 228. The 
later writers, especially the Roman, 
placed the golden age under Saturn’s 
reign, as Tibullus, ‘Quam bene Saturno 
vivebant rege,’ &c., and Virgil, Ecl. iv., 
‘Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia 
regna.’ It is, of course, by no means 
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aote Beot § eLwov axndéa Oupov exovtes, 
yoo arep Te TéveV Kat dilvos: ovdE TL Serov 


aA +] A 


Yijpas éerqpy, aici dé wddas Kat xetpas dpoto 


4 > 9 ig A 4 e 4 
téprovr ev Darina kaxwv extoobev andvrwv" 


115 


Ovnckov 8 as Umve Sedpnpuevor éoOda dé ravra 
“A »¥ NX > a, ¥ 

Toiow env: kapmov 8’ éedepe LeiSwpos apoupa 

avrop.atn Todddv Te Kal apOovov: ot 8 eGednpot 

Novxa Epy evénovTo avy és Odotcw Troddecou, 


[ddvetol pjrouct, hidor paxdperar Oeoiar. | 


120 


119. qovya Fépy’ 


113. drep wévwy A (with re erased) EFGH. 


ovd én A. 


impossible that this suggested the pre- 
sumed interpolation of v. 111. It is to 
be observed, that with the Olympian 
‘dynasty in heaven Man, the especial 
object of its care, first comes upon earth. 
Diodorus Siculus, in citing v. 111—120, 
acknowledges this verse (v. 6). 

112. hs 3 G0) (deoxoy Gaisford, from 
a var. lect. in Diodorus ; where however 


119. #ovxor all. 


the best edition (Teubner) gives the lege 


-vulgate. 

113. &rep xévwv MS. Cant. with three 
of the eian and Cod. Gale, which 
has re (or Ge) erased. CGoettling gives 
the same readings from other MSS. 
Compare v. 91. It. is singular that 
Tzetzes should recognise this. strange 
reading, for he says, rd TIO xowh 
éort cvdAdgahh. — ovd' er: Secddy Cod. 


ale. 

114. dyoto.. The first symptoms of 
age were thought to be failure of the 
-knees and tremour of the hands. Hence 
such expressions as ‘dumque virent 
genus,’ ols dru xAwpéy, * viridis senec- 
tus,’ &c. Cf. Od. xi. 497, oBverd uy 
Kara yipas Exes xeipds te wédas re. Il. 
xiii. 627, ob yap &’° tuweda yuia, oldos, 
awédes, ob8’ Eri xeipes Spor duorépwler 
éxalocovrat em a 

116. @rjaxoy, they used to die without 
‘pain or bodily decay, but as if falling 
asleep. This is so far consonant with 
the Mosaic account, that with sin came 
-death (Gen. iii. 19), that it implies an 
easy passage from this world. 

118. abroudrn. Virg. Georg. i. 127, 
‘ipsaque tellus Omnia liberius, nullo 


arep te DIK, Ald. 


poscente, ferebat.’ Ibid. ii. 500, ‘ Quos 
rami fructus, quos ipsa volentia rura 
Sponte tulere sua, carpsit.’ The diet on 
xapros, fruges, viz. corn and fruits 
(ciros), is opposed to the diet on meat 


in the brazen age, v. 146. 80 Ovid, 
Met. i. 103, writing of the golden age, 
says, ‘Contentique cibis nullo cogente 


aio Arbuteos fetus montanaque fraga 
nt. 

Ibid. @ernpo}, ‘tranquil.’ Poasibly 
this word was originally Geuedds (com- 
pare @exelAc and @éueGAa) from the 
notion of stability and laying or deposit- 
ing, while é9eAnds crept in from a mis- 
taken reference to é@éAw, and should be 
written OeAnuds (for OéAeupos or OéAEu- 
vos, whence the epic xpobéAupyos). It 
is remarkable that Hesychius and Pho- 
tius explain OcAeuds or OeAnuds by hov- 
xos, while in this place fovxo. seems to 
violate the metre on account of the. di- 
gamma in Fépya. (See on v. 28, ax’ 
Epyov.) Bentley's reading is probably 
correct, fovxa épya véuorro, ‘ held their 
farmg in quiet, in the possession of many 
blessings. Yet in Il. ii. 751 we read 
ofr du’ iueprdy Trraphoioy tpy evéuovro. 
Apollon, Rhod. ii. 655, ob5é of SBpis 
fvdavey, GAA’ €HeAnuds eg’ HSacr xarpds 
éoto unrép: cuvvalecxey. Aesch. Suppl. 
1005, rorapods 6 of 31a yadpas OerAcudy 
TOUG X€over. 

120. This verse is added from Diodor. 
Sic. v. 66. It is wanting in all the MSS. 
of Hesiod. Robinson, following Grae- 
vius, places it after v. 115. Spohn would 
insert two others from Origen, contra 
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atrap émel Tat TovTo yevos Kata yaa Kahuper, 


HSIOAOT 


(120) 


Tol pev Saipoves eiot Aros ppeyadou dua Bovdas 
écOroi, émixPovior, vdrakes Ovytav avOparrwr: 


9 e , 4 ? ‘ 4 ¥ 
ot pa dudAdcoouciv te Sixas Kat oxeThia Epya, 


> 4 e 4 , “~ 9 9 a 
népa éxodpevor wavTy poravres én’ alay, 
mXovToderar Kai ToUTO yépas Bacidnioy Eo-yov. 


124. Fépya 


121. érei xe A. ei xevy the rest. xdAvve A. 


te ADK, Ald. 





Cels. iv. p. 216, Euval yap rére Saires 
écav, tuvol 5& Odwo: ’AOavdrow: Oeotcr 
xaradvynrois 7 avOpmnos. Goettling ob- 
serves, that Homer (Od. i. 22—5, and 
vii. 201 seq.) speaks of the gods as asso- 
ciating with men even in the heroicage, 
and therefore that this can hardly have 
been regarded by Hesiod as a distinctive 
characteristic of the golden age. That 
many alterations in this poem were in- 
troduced by the early rhapsodists, is but 
too evident. The | next verses (122 
—123) are twice cited by Plato (Cratyl. 
p- 397, and De Rep. v. p. 469), with re- 
markable variants, of ney Saluoves ayvol 
érixOdvios (brox8.) rerdbover (Karéd- 
ovrat), éoOAol, dActlxaxo:, and pepdrwy 
for @ynraéy. The reading ayvol is sup- 
ported by Plutarch, De Defectu Orac. 
§ 39, and perhaps by Aesch. Pers. 630, 
GAARA xOdmor Salpoves ayvol TH re Kal 
‘Epuy, who probably also here read 
dxoxOdm01. 

121. éwel nev MSS. éve:d), Plato, 
Cratyl. p. 397, and so Gaisford, Schoe- 
mann, and Goettling. But Cod. Gale 
has érefl xe with xa superscribed. This 
may indeed have come from v. 140, 
where the sense is xa) rovro yévos. Yet 
éwel xal is in itself a very common com- 
bination, like éwel ro: xaf. 

123. ptAaces. This passage may be 
called a locus classicus on the early 
Greek notions of dSafpoves. If erix dros 
be the right reading (and it is sup 
by wdyrp po:réyres éx’ alay), the poet’s 
idea must have been, that the invisible 

irits of the departed attend men in all 
their actions like guardian angels. Ac- 
cording to a later view, the daluoves as 


125 
(125) 


125. Ferodpevor 


124. dvAdoaoval 





well as the fipwes were Chthonian powers 
both to be feared and to be propitiated. 
Here they are beneficent genii more 
nearly allied to the Olympian gods. 
There is an obvious resemblance between 
this and the belief in guardian angels 
and spirits who are supposed to be con- 
scious of and to take interest in the 
affairs of man upon earth. Goettling 
considers that the opinion was not one 
of Greek origin, but was borrowed from 
the east. Schoemann (p. 28) observes 
that this doctrine of dSaluoves “a com- 
muni Graecorum religione alienum 
fuisse pro certo affirmari potest.” 

125. éooduevor takes the digamma. 
Compare vestis, and see inf. v. 536.— 
adyrn poreyres, Cf. Plat. Symp. p. 203, 
A, where he has very similar sentiments 
on the intermediate ministry of these 
angelie powers, obro: 3) of Salnoves roA- 
Aol xal wavrodarol elocv. 

126. rovro yépas Bacrhiov. This 
royal prerogative, viz. of rightly admi-. 
nistering justice and of punishing unjust 
deeds, oxérAia Epya, a8 well as of con- 
ferring wealth and honour on whomso-- 
ever they pleased. The scholiasts find 
an allusion to the BacAets Sepopd-yo: of 
v. 39. The poet may mean, that they 
retain this office of kings even after this 
life, as Aeschylus taught that kings on 
earth were kings in “Hades, Cho. 348. 
seqq. Moschopulus ;—#-youv rais daurav 
Swpeats wAouriCorres tovs dvOpe@mrous: xai 
Tovro, Hyouv rT) wAovTodéra: elvat, Foxov 
Tyshy BacirAuchy, Hyour Baowredo: xpé- 
woveay. The words xal TovTo «.7.A. are 
rather obscure. Bentley regarded 124 
—126 as an interpolation. 
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Aevrepov aire yévos rohd xetporepov peromirbev 
apyvpeov troinoav ’Odvpria Sépar’ Exovtes, 
Xpucée ovre puny evadiyKiov ovre vonpa. 
GN’ éxarov pev Trais Erea Tapa pntrépe Kedvyp «130 


C4 
érpéper’ ardhdwv péya vimios T@ evi oike: 


5 2 

GAN’ for av HBjoeve Kat nBys pérpov ixorro, 
maupidvov (derkov éni xpdvor, adye’ Exovres 

> ? y ‘“ 3 , bt) 2Q 2 
adpadins: UBpw yap atdaOadov ovk éSivavro— 


G\Ajwy améxew, odd dbavdrous Oepamrevew 
» 2Q9 »¥ / e A 32 4 ”“ 
nOedov, 08’ Epdew paxdpwr iepots ert Bapois, 


135 
(135) 





130. aadis Fexarov Féerea? 


131. Fotxwp 


131. ardd\Awy A, Ald. drrd\Awy EFH. darrdAwy BCGI. drirdAAwv 


K, with “al. drdAAwy” in the margin. 


134. adpadigow A. In 


D the whole passage 134—155 is omitted by the first hand, and 
added afterwards in the space of four verses originally left vacant. 
The transcriber mistook v. 156 for v. 140. 





127. xeipérepoy. Seo inf. v. 158. 

128. xoincav, Of. v. 110. Hesiod 
seems to speak of the successive races as 
new creations consequent on the extinc- 
tion of the preceding. Cf. vv. 121.140. 
156. The blessedness of the silver race 
seems to have consisted in the long pe- 
riod of happy and innocent childhood. 
The latter part of life was a declension 
towards the next step in degeneracy ; 
men became quarrelsome, indifferent to 
religion, and full of cares and griefs. 
We are forcibly reminded of the im- 
mensely long lives assigned in Scripture 
to the primitive generations of man. 

130. éxardy appears (Curtius, Gr. Et. 
134) to have taken the F. The Boeotic 
form was Fixar: and Hesychius has pre- 
served the form trayriv (vigints), elxooww. 
See inf. 456. 

131. &ardAAwy, in childish sport. Soph. 
Ajac. 558, réws 5€ xotgos wvebpacw 
Bécxou! véay yuxdy ardddwy. The a is 
properly short, as in Il. xiii. 27, Bi & 
éaday én) xtbuar', &radAe St Khre bw 
avrod wdyrodey ex xevOuov. The repe- 
tition of the dental in pronunciation 
(&rrdAAwy) may be compared with ri- 
talyoyras in Theog. 209. Itis more com- 
mon With a liquid, os “OAAupwos (ObAup- 


wos), TeAAcéras, or & labial, as awdAauoy 
sup. v. 20. “AwdéAAwva Theog. 14. awowé- 
onow Od. xxiv. 7. drovéerOa: ib. xviii. 
260. éwelxxi.25,&c, Bentley and Heyne 
thought this couplet spurious, perhaps 
because the ¢ does not take the aspi- 
rated digamma, of¢g. Perhaps ds évi 
Foixg, which would imply that fixed 
habitations were not then in use, but 
came in with the brazen age, v. 150. 
péya vfymos, ‘ very childish,’ like péya 
vie Kpoige, in the oracle ap. Herod. i. 
85. So péya wvime Wépon in v. 286. 
péy duelyvwy Scut. H. 51. péy’ avanti 
Theog. 486.—T zetzes ;—eixds 3¢ xa) robs 
év yuvacorvir:ds reOpazpévous nal oirocl- 
vous xal &radovs xa} 4} Suvaudvous TARval 
vt, BpaxuBlous elva: xal obtw TeAeuvTay- 
SOev nal peyadornwlous abrovs Aéye, dca 
Thy ToauTny dvaTpophy. 

132. ray. The Attic idiom would re- 
ject the ay, and perhaps the construction 
is not easily defended by Epic examples. 
Probably we should read é9ér’ 7Bfoee, 
‘ whenever any one of them came to his 
full growth.’ Boissonade proposed 8r’ 
&p’ nBhoee, which Gaisford gives as 
the reading of MS. Par. 2771, and so 
Schoemann has edited. 

134. &ppadfiow Cod. Gale. 
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 Oéuis avOparroos Kat’ 7Oea. 


HSIOAOT 


‘ Q ¥ 
TOUS meV ETreLTa. 


Zevs Kpovidns Expupe yohovpevos, ovvera Tyas 


> 3Q7 4 A ay » 
' ovK €didouv paxdpercr Oeois ot “Odvprov Exovow. 
2S 9 A \ ua , \ a , 
aurap €el Kat TOUTO yévos KaTa yata Kahuwe, 
Tot pev viroxPorior pakapes Ovyntoi Kaddovrat, 


140 
(140) 


Sevrepor, GAN Ewmns TYAN Kal TOLL dmndel. 
Zevs S€ watnp Tpitov addo yeévos pepdrrav avOparrav 
xaAxKeov Toino’, ovK apyupéw ovdev spoon, | 


éx pediay Sewov Te kat ouBpirov’ olaw “Apnos 
y oo» , . 9 207 aA 
épy epwedre orovdevta Kai UBpues: ovd€ Tt otrov 


137. dvOparos Kata Fea. 


139. éd8uv AEF. Geotow A. 
in the margin. 


144. dpyupe all. 


137. xar’ #@ea, throughout their settle- 
ments, xara wéAers, each nation in its 
respective city. As #@os takes the di- 
gamma, Bentley's reading is probably 
correct, } Oduis dvOpéwois kara FhOea. 

138. Zeds Kpovldns. This marks the 
period of the silver age. Those of the 
golden age él Kpdrou Feay, v. 111. 

139. 2dldwy Cod. Gale, perhaps rightly, 
for €3{800av. So also Par. 2771. But 
3:36w occurs inf, 225. ds:d0vva: Il. xxiv. 
425. 8807 Aesch, Suppl. 987. 

141. dr0x6dyi0: the MSS. and Proclus. 
éw:x9dvioc Gaisford, with Tzetzes and 
some copies (ap. Goettl.) rol péy rot 
x9d»10: Cod. Gale, but with 5rd in the 
margin. The poet appears to distinguish 
the ‘ blessed spirits of men’ in Hades 
from the dafpoves, the genii or angelic 
powers who lived and moved on the 
earth, sup. v. 123, and to regard the 
bwrox0dvi01 a8 one grade below the ém- 
yobviek The latter were immortals ; the 
pdxapes 6vnTol more resembled the Latin 
Manes, or ‘ good spirits ’ of the departed, 
and had not the divine attribute of im- 
mortality. Of these the poet says, 
that although of the second class (d«d- 
repo), nevertheless they had honour 
paid to them, viz. commemorations and 
propitiatory sacrifices from men on the 
earth, évayiopol or aluarouplas. 


145 
(145) 


146. Fépy’ 


141. rot pé Tor yPonor A, but tro 
troxPévin. the rest, but rot pev ovroe roAvxGonor I. 


145. cBpysov ABCHI. 


145. Goettling construes é« peAray Ser- 
voy, timendum propter arma, while the 
common interpretation is wolnoey é« pe- 
Atay, ‘fashioned out of ashen-wood.’ It 
was the idea of Proclus that the MeAfu 
Nippar were meant (Theog. 187). It is 
rather difficult to decide; but woijou 
éx peAray is at least a more usual idiom 
than Sevdy é« perdcay. The race was 
made out of a tongh material, and hence 
they were tough warriors and carried 
tough arms; while their implements 
generally being of bronze (v. 149) gave - 
them the name of xdAxeuov yévos. We 
know from Homer how much the pelAc- 
yoy éyxos was used in war. Virgil, Aen. 
viii. 315, supports the above explana- 
tion; ‘Gensque virum truncis et duro 
robore nata.’ Ovid leaves the matter 
ambiguous, Met. i. 125, *‘Tertia post 
illas successit aenea proles, Saevior in- 
geniis et ad horrida promptior arma.’ 

146. otrov, fruges, corn and vegetable 
products, as opposed to a diet on meat, 
which was thought to render men fero- 
cious.—a5duavros, probably basalt, the 
material from which the primitive celts 
or axe-heads were often made,— facta, 
ex adamante securi,’ Ovid, Fast. iii. 805. 
It has the appropriate epithet xAupds 
in Scut. Here. 231. 
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jody, adr’ addpavros Exov Kpatepddpova, Oupoy, 

dm\nrov peyadn dé Bin Kat xelpes damrot 

ef dpov érépuxov ert oriBapotat péd\ecow. 

rois 8 Fv xaAKea pev Tevyea, xaAKeor S€ Te olor, 150 

xarx@ [8] eipydlovro: pédas 8’ ob €oxe aidnpos. (150) 

Kal ToL ev yElpeow Uo oderépyar Sapevres 

Bioapv és eipdevra Sdpov Kpvepod ’Aidao 

veévupvor' Oavaros S€ kat éxmdyhous mep édvras 

elie péAas, Aapspov 8’ Edurov ddos jeriovo. 155 
Adrap éret Kai rovro yévos Kata yata kaduiev, (155) 

153. *AFiéao 


150. Fotxoe 151. xarxg Fepyafovro 


148. daAarot (yp. daAacro) A. drdacro GK, Ald. drdarow B. 
amXato. CDHI. 149, oriBapoto. péXecow BCDEF. oriBapois 
pedrtécoow AGK, Ald. ortBapoior pedceoow H. oriBapotor pércow I. . 
150. rav 8 ARF. ydAxeo dé A. yxdAxeos 88 ofkos D. xdAxeor olor 


(with a syllable erased} betwéen, and oty superscr. before revxea) E, 


and F has the same readings. 


151. yaAxg § all the MSS. «ipyd- 


fovro ABCDHI, and G with the p superscr. épydfovro EFK, Ald. 


152. oderépacor G. 
Ald, 


148. The MSS.,as usual, vary between 
&wAntot, &rAaror, and &wrAacra. Goett- 
ling prefers the first in the sense of 
‘unapproachable’ (weAdw, rAdw). See 
Theog. 151. Tzetzes read &xAacror, but 
explains it by érpoowéAacra, ols oddels 
wAnoid(es.—tawrot, Hyouy &yavoero: Mos- 
chopulus. ‘Not to be grappled with,’ 
from &xrecOa:. In pronouncing it, some 
vowel-sound probably represented the 
aspirate. So adaros in Homer was per- 
haps 4faFaros. 

149. éxépuxey. Some take this form 
for éweptxecay, (like oy or e%wy for 
3o0cay, Theog. v. 30,) but it appears to 
be the imperfect of a secondary present 
awepixo, See on Scut. H. 228.—orifa- 
poise pédecow Goettl. with some MSS. 
Others or:PBapois peddecor. 

150. tots 8’. Cod. Gale rap 3. 

151. xarng 8 elpyd(ovro the best MSS. 
with Cod. Gale. épyd(orvro others. 
this distich be genuine (and Bentley 
rejected 150—1), the origina] reading 
must have been xarxg Feipyd(ovro, 


154, virupvo. ABCG. veovypo. DEFHIK, 


‘they tilled the ground with copper’ 
or bronze. Ovid, Fast. iv. 405, ‘ Aes 
erat in pretio, Chalybeia massa latebat.’ 
Lucret., v. 1286, ‘Et prior aeris erat 
uam ferri cognitus usus.’ It is to be 
observed that the poet calls this age 
‘brazen’ not because inferior to the 
golden and the silvern, but literally, 
because they made use of bronze, or 
brass. 
154. vévupyo: Cod. Gale and many 
others; vulg. vérvno. Il. xii. 70, ve- 
viuvous awoddcOau. Od. i. 222, od pév 
To yevehy ye Geol vdvupvoy drloow G%- 
xay. The euphonic insertion of » may 
be compared with ardaapvos, for drdAa- 
pos and d{Supuvos for SiSupos. See sup. 
on v. 118.—This ignominious descent 
of the brazen race into Hades is con- 
trasted with the honour which their 
predecessors of the silver age obtained 


f as Salpoves and pdeapes Oynrol, v. 142.— 


éxxdyAous, ‘formidable,’ ‘ monstrous,’ 
Sevods, for éxwAdyAous, the termination 
being as in ovynAbs, prynAds, &e. 
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avfis ér addo réraprov emi yOovi rovkuBoreipy 
Zevs Kpovidns woinae Sixadrepov Kai apevov, 

> ~ e a ~ a? a 4 

avopav pow Oetov yévos, ot Kahéovrat 


157. atris BCDGH. at&is AEF. adOis ér Ald. At this verse 


another hand commences in A. 


157. &AAo rétaprov. We do not find 
that the iron age immediately succeeds 
to the brazen, nor that the degeneration 
of man is continuous. For here we 
have an interval between the brazen and 
the iron, which is occupied by a race 
who are an improvement on the last; 
and what appears at first still more sin- 
gular, these are not named after any of 
the metals. This is rather difficult to 
explain. Goettling’s theory is some- 
what involved, that the poet describes 
three great cycles, each commencing 
better than it closes; and so cycle 1 
comprehends the golden, the silver, and 
the brazen ; cycle 2 the heroic, ending 
with the poet’s own age; cycle 3 com- 
mences with the better era which he 
hints at in Zre:rra yevéo@a, v. 175. He 
says (on v. 109) that there were in the 
first cycle (1) ‘aureum saeculum, inno- 
centiae humanae tempus;’ (2) ‘argen- 
teum, desidiae humanae tempus;’ (3) 
‘aeneum, quo impietati hominum acce- 


debant facinora.’ In the second cycle he’ 


places (4) ‘aetas heroica insignis jus- 
titia, sed bellicosa;’ (5) the age of 
Hesiod, ‘quam ipsa Justitia et Pudor 
relicturre sunt.’ The third cycle he 
supposes is yet tofollow. All this how- 
ever is too artificial, though to a certain 
extent plausible. A simpler explana- 
tion is this:—Having mentioned the 
dafuoves on earth and the Spirits in 
Hades, the poet was bound to find some 
_ place for the heroes, the cultus of whom 
ormed 80 ha aaah a feature in the 
religion of Hellas. As these were made 
on earth as warriors, it was natural, and 
indeed necessary, to connect them with 
the warlike race (v. 145) of the brazen 
age, while it was not less necessary to 
speak of their virtues and justice as 
qualities far superior to the 8Bpes of 
their compeers. To these accordingly 
he assigns a happy abode after death 
in the Isles of the Blest,as Homer does 
to Menelaus in the Odyssey, iv. 562, 
and Euripides in the Helena, y. 1677. 
158. &peiov.} Proclus;—# Béarioy, } 


woveuxoyv. 'Tzetzes ;—h rorgucdy 4 dvr) 
dwepOerixod, Uptorov kal BéATiotov. The 
word is here a synonym of &uewoy, and 
the comparative of an old word dpets, of 
which &pro'ros is the superlative (as 730s, 
Hslwv, hdioros). We have xepeds (rather 
than xépns) in Homer, from which the 
forms xépni, xépna, xépnes, xépera, are 
inflected, after the analogy of dtts. 
Hence xeipdrepos (sup. v. 127), xelpwv 
by hyperthesis for yeplwy (7), xeperdrepos 
from a by-form of the positive, xépeios, 
and a later Attic superlative xelpioros. 
It appears to have been a mistake of the 
rhapsodists to use xépna for xelpova in 
Il. iv. 400, and Od. xiv. 176, of tt xépna 
mwarpos éoi0 plano, but apparently for 
pais in Od. xv. 324. xviii. 229. With 
dpeloy we may compare the Epic form 
xepelwy. 

159. xardoyra:z. Proclus;—ot Kar 
ovra: HulOeot kara otryxpiow xpos pas, 
torépous byras éxelywv.—nporépn 38, Hror 
mpotépwy avOpérwy. Hesiod, 5 tered 
with respect to his own time, the fifth 
age, (v. 174,) might have said xaAdovro, 
especially as xporépy -yevej, means in the 
generation preceding his own. It seems 
best however, with Aldus and Robinson, 
to put a comma after julbeo, so that 
xporépy yeven refers to their existence 
in by-gone times, and is equivalent to 
apétepoy yevounevwy. Schoemann pre- 
fers xporépn yeveh, with two Paris MSS. 
Hermann compares the similar expres- 
sion Apibdwy yévos dvdpav, in Il. xii. 23. 
Cf. Plat. Cratyl. p. 398, c, ob ole6a dre 
HulOeot of fpwes ;—T{ ody ;—Tidvres 34- 
wou yeydvacw epacbévros }) Geod Ovntiis 
4 Ovnrot Oeds. Gaisford cites Eusta- 
thius on Il. A. p. 17, rods dvO@parous 
(d:apet) es tre fpwas rai els abrd 
Toto, avOpérous. Kal dwoBeBnxéva: pév 
donot Gceois Salpovas, dvOpdmous 8t fpwow, 
obs wal éx Oelov Kal dvOpenlvou cdparos 
diva Aéyouer id nal ’Holodos juidéous 
airot’s Aéyer. Simonides (frag. 1) re- 
marks that the #u{@eo: did not attain old 
age &rovoy obdt &pPOcrov odd’ dxlvduvoy 
Bloy reAécaytes. 


EPPA KAI HMEPAT. 


7piGeor, mporepy ‘yevey Kat’ azreipova. yatav. 
. A QA 4 4 ‘N XN v4 > N 
KQt TOUS eV TONELOS TE KAKOS Kat PVAOTIS atv} 
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160 
(160) 


Tous pev éf’ Erramvdy OyByn, Kadpnid. yain, 
@here papvapevous pydwv ever’ Oidiurddao, 
Tous 5€ Kai év vyecow vrép péya aitua Oartdoons 


bd i 4 >) Q e a Y > Dee o 

és Tpoinv ayaywv Edévns evek nuxoporo. 

» > » XN \ Ud , > , 

ev?’ nrou Tovs pev Oavarov Tédos dudexddruvibe’ 


165 
(165) 


”~ A 49 9 4 a , ¥» % 93 4 
trois 6€ bix’ dvOpdrwy Biorov Kai 70 dmdocas 
Zevs Kpovidys xarévacce wrarnp és metpata yains 
A 3999 , F a , > , 
[tn0v an’ abavdrav’ roiow Kpovos éuBacrdeven. | 
Kat TOL pev vaiovow axndéa Oupov exovres 170 


164. vaFecou 


161. Omitted in E, but inserted by the first hand. 
167. érdcas ACG, Ald. drdcas K. 


D. 166. dudexcAvper ADI. 


This and the two next verses are wanting in H. 


167. FiGe 
” 
165. tpotay 


169. omitted in 


ABCEGI, and in F, but added in the last after 173, with BaciAeve. 


162. This verse, not without good 
reason, was regarded by Heyne as spu- 
rious. It is not indeed improbable that 
the whole passage 161-9 was added by 
the rhapsodists in consequence of the ce- 
lebrity of the Thebaid and the Iliad, 
which were alike attributed to Homer. 
Prof. Mahaffy remarks on this passage 
(Hist. Gr. Lit. i. p. 103), “So powerful 
was the effect of the Heroic [Homeric] 
epics, that the shrewd poet of the Works 
thought it necessary to find a niche for 
this race [the warriors at Troy] ia his 
temple of fame; and so the legend was 
distorted to admit them as a fifth race, 
created out of due time by the Father 
of gods and of men.” Similarly Sir 
G. W. Cox (Mythology and Folklore, 
p. 173); “ The vast body of epical tra- 
dition related to men who could not be 
classed with those of either the gold, 
the silver, or the brazen ages, and who in 


bravery, power, and strength of wiil,. 


immeasurably surpassed the degenerate 
creatures of the age of iron. It thus 
became necessary to find a place for 
them, and so the Heroic age was inter- 
posed immediately before that of iron.” 


Schoemann observes (Com. Crit. p. 24) 
that the poet regards the fifth race as 
descended from the heroes, and not as 
a new creation, like the foregoing 
Compare inf. v. 653. 

163. Old:rddao. Cf. Il. xxiii. 679, de- 
Sourdéros Oidixddao és rdpoy, 8 passage 
doubtless interpolated, with many others 
in our present texts, from the Thebats. 

165. d&yayév. War itself is said ay- 
ayeiy Rpwas év yhecot, though more pro- 
perly vijes Hyavyov ipwas és wéAenov. 

166. %ro:.. The meaning seems to be, 
h axddovro } eodOncay és paxdpwy vh- 
aovs,—for of pev—oi Bé. 

167. rots 8é. This alludes primarily 
to the legend about Menelaus. See on 
v. 156 ad fin.—#@ea (Fi@ea), see v. 137. 

168. Hesych. xarévacce, xarguice. 
See Theog. 329. 620. 

169. éuBacirAeve: Buttmann for éuBa- 
cideve. Gaisford omits this verse, which 
appears to be wanting in nearly all the 
MSS., as well as the early editions. 
Compare Pind. Ol. ii. 70, where the 
abode of the beatified heroes is called 
Kpéyou Tupots. 
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€y paxdpav vycoo. tap ‘Oxeavov Balvdivnr, 


OAB.01 Howes, Torow pedindéa Kapirov 


(170) 


Tpis éreos Odddovra Hepes CeiSwpos apoupa. 

Mykér’ erreur’ @deddov eyo TeumTrovot eETEWaL 
avopacu, add’ h mpdaGe Gave h emeta yevér Oar. 175 
vov yap 57 yévos éaT. aLdypeor” ovdé Trot’ Fyap 


4 4 XN Seey 2 3 a, 4 
TavoovrTaL Kapdtou Kal difvos, ovdé TL VUKT@P 


(175) 


173. tpis Féreos 


172. rove ADEFGH. roto O€ L. 


174. echauhov A. 
176. ovdér jap D by the first hand, corrected 
177. added in the margin in A. 


érovs the rest. 
H by the first hand. 
to ovd€ Ti. ovdéror olpas I. 
xaparoto G. 


171. wap’ ’Qureaydy. Near, or extend- 
ing along, the outer ocean stream, which 
“was suppoe to environ the earth. 
Horace this passage in view, Epod. 
16, 63, ‘Jupiter illa piae secrevit litora 
genti, Ut inquinavit aere tempus 
aureum; Aere, dehinc ferro duravit 
saecula.’ | 

173. M8. Cant. and many others give 
tpis rou @rovs, which arose from igno- 
rance of the digamma. 

174. pneércw.r.A. ‘ Would that, after 
this, it had not been my lot to live 
among men of the fifth race.’ The 
sense Virtually is, Zrerra 5¢ rt wéurrov 
~xyévos Fv, ev ofs Me ph eyerduny éeyd. 
The form &eAov (80 MSS. and edd.) 
seems doubtful. Rather perhaps, 
&peAAoy, (an Homeric form,) which is 
quoted by Goettling from Cramer’s 
Anecdota, iii. p. 221. And Cod. Gale 


0 (¢€ 

has woedoy, Corp. Christ. Sedov. In 
fragm. clxxil. Spe:Aes is found, but per- 
haps the same correction should be 
made, since &pe:Aa is the form of the 
first aorist. Probably épe:Aov was only 
used in the debased period; thus the 
Byzantine Schol. on Aesch. Pers. 773 
has &peiwror yap rE ’Aprappévn, ws plant, 
wpos xdv@ Sornpereiy abe. 

175. revra-yevéo@a:. Either the poet 
foresaw a better age yet to come, as 
Goettling supposes, or he used a phrase 
which merely means ‘it would have 
been better to be born in any age rather 


173. rpis éreos AEF. tpis rod 
aecov DK, Ald. éy omitted in 


than in this.” Hesiod however does 
not drop any further hint about this 
supposed amelioration ; ienedeaas his 
mind seems to have been impressed with 
the regular and progressive decadence 
tow evil. See on v.'156. It was 
this view of the sense which Juvenal 
must have taken, Sat. xiii. 28, ‘Nona 
aetas agitur, pejoraque saeccula ferri 
Temporibus; quorum sceleri non in- 
venit ipsa Nomen, et a nullo posuit 
Natura metallo.’ Plaut. Trinum. 290, 
‘lacrumas haec mihi, quum video, 
eliciunt, quia ego ad hoc genus homi- 
num perduravi.’ 

177. xatcovra. As the poet uses the 
future uniformly in his account of the 
iron and post-iron age (down to v. 201), 
we must. conclude that he regards his 
own lifetime as but the commencement 
of the former, and the transition period, 
as it were, between it and the preced- 
ing. Bad as matters are now, he says, 
they will be yet worse. Hence Goett- 
ling has little ground for making a 

ifficulty about neultera in v. 179. He 
says, there is no meaning in the future 
tense if we interpret, with Proclus, 
‘Yet nevertheless even to these some 
good shall be mixed up with bad,’— 
badness has not entirely prevailed, for 
there shall still be some respect for 
virtue,—i. e. the fifth race shall not 
prove wholly evil. And he encloses 
179—81 within brackets as spurious. 
The poet seems to have had in view a 
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ane 


ae es 
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plerpopevor’ xaremas 5€é Geot Sdaover pepiwvas’ 
3 > »¥ XN a. a bd \ “A 
GN’ Eurryns Kal rotoi pepiterar éo OG KaKxotow. 
Zevs 8 ddécer kal rovro yévos pepotwr avOpaTav, 180 
ctr’ dy yewdpevor tokoxpérador TeheOwow. 
* # * 


ovde maTnp Taideraw Gpoitos ovde TL Taides, 


(180) 


sQa ~ 4 x e¢ A . e , 
Toude Eeivos LewoddKm Kat Eraipos éraipy, 
ovde Kaatyvntos pidos ExoeTat, WS TO Td pos TEP. 


> ' , 9 , A a 
alwa 5é yypdoKovras atynyoover ToKHnas 


181. .ywouevoe. BODEFH. 


doctrine of which frequent glimpses 
appear in later times, that there was 
a tolerably equal balance between 

and evil in the world. Cf. Eur. Suppl. 
195 :— 


BAAows 3h 'xdvno’ ausrAAnOels ad-yy 
Topo: tActe yap Tis ds TA XeEipova 
wAelw Bporoicly éort Tay &pewdver. 


Those who explain the text as if it were 
axa é@aOAocis peultera:, ‘evil shall be 
mixed up with good,’ fail to notice the 
qualifying 4A’. Zarns, ‘yet neverthe- 
less.” ‘The. meaning is, that matters 
shall not as yet be wholly bad: but, when 
Zeus shall have destroyed this race also, 
another shall succeed which will be 
utterly depraved, v..182-201. On the 
whole, there seem very sufficient 
grounds for Hermann’s suspicion, that 
after v. 181 several lines have been 
lost. It is clear from v. 273, where the 
¢ expresses a hope that not all justice 
hi vanished in his time, compared 
with nat rére 3) x.7.A. (v. 197), where 
he predicts that all respect for another's 
rights (aidus) will depart, that he is 
there speaking of a distinct and subse- 
quent age, viz. the sixth, or that of the 
utmost depravity. 
181. ed? By «.7.A. ‘When they shall 
be born with grey hairs on their 
temples.’ The meaning of this is very 
obscure. Goettling supposes an al- 
lusion to some oracle which had pre- 
dicted the arrival of a nation having 
light hair from early youth, e.g. after 
the Teutonic type. But this is very 
far-fetched. If the Greek could mean 
(reading yiwduevo:) ‘so soon as they 
become old,’ the sense would be simple 


185 


184. écoerar pidos Gore mdpos trep I. 


enough, that they will be destroyed for 
their wickedness. But the use of the 
language and the order of the words 
are alike against this. Probably the 
phrase merely expresses premature old 
age, one of the certain signs be ede as 
degeneration. So conversely the silver 
age had a childhood of a hundred years 
(v. 180). By xpérapo: the Greeks 
meant the part of the head in the region 
near the ear and eye (the temple). Old 
age first shows itself in the upper part 
of the whisker becoming grey, and then 
it descends to the beard, according to 
Theocritus, xiv. 68, ard xpordpwy wedd- 
pecOa wxdvres ynparéo, kal emoxepw és 
yévuv Epret Aevkalywy 5 xpédvos. Ibid. 
xv. 85, mpa@rov TovAoy &xd Kpordpay kara 
BdAAwy. Moschopulus :—ard ray kpo- 
tddwy yap as éwl rd wArAciorov Xpxovrat 
mwoAovc ba: of &vOparrot. 

182. Before this verse (as remarked 
above) something seems lost which in-. 
troduced the depravity of the sixth and 
last age, yet to come.—mraides, scil. 
watpt 8uo10r Ecovrat.—dpotios, here, as the 
context shows, for duoyvdpwr, duovon- 
tués, ‘Neither will father be like- 
minded (in accord) with sons, nor sons 
at all with father.’ 

183. As éraipos should take the di- 
gamma (Curtius, Gr. Et. 674), it is 
probable that this verse was inter- 
polated. 

185. ala, ‘as soon as they begin to 
grow old (i.e. no longer able to main- 
tain their authority), parents will forth- 
with be slighted by their own children.’ 
The Greeks regarded insult to aged 
parents as one of the most heinous of 
crimes. Thus yoveis riuay was one of 
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péurovras 8 apa tous xaderots Bafovre ereoot, 


axer\01, obd€ Geav Tor Eiddres: od Kev oie 


(185) 


ynpavrecon ToKevow aro Operrijpra Soiev, 
xeipodixas: Erepos & Erépov modw éLadand£en. 


2Q 7 > , ¥ ¥ , 
ovoé TLS e€vopkou Xapes €OOETAL OUTE Sukaiov 


190 


ovr’ dyafod, waddov S€ kaxav pexrnpa Kat TUBpw 


186. Feéreoou 


186. Bdfovres éréecow CEFGHIK, Ald. Bdlovres Grecor A (yp. 


Balovr’ éréevor). 


the decrees of the Draconian @ecpol. 
There is a very similar verse in The- 
ognis, 819; ot & a&xoynpdoxovras atid- 
Covet ToKxijas. 

186. wéporvra:, they will express their 
dislike of them, or grumble at them.— 
BdQovre Exeoo: (Féxeco:) is clearly the 
true reading. Goettling gives Bd(ovres 
%reoot, Gaisford Bd(orr’ éréecow. Tzet- 
zes distinctly recognises the dual; 
Bd(ovre, Gyr) tot Bd {ovres, 7d duixdy 
dyn) rot xAnOuvrixod. So perhaps Aesch. 
Pers. 418, ab’ro).—ralovr’ @pavoy mwdyra, 
xwrhpn orddov, where the Schol. Med. 
observes, xapdAoyoy 7d dvindy. The 
MSS., as might be expected, vary be- 


€¢ 
tween the two. MS. Cant. has Bd¢ovr 
éxéecoww. Cod. Gale Bd (orres Erevan, 
with yp. Bd(ovr’ érdéeoos in the margin. 
The meaning is, dvedl{orvres, nalarrd- 
neva. So with a dative Aesch. Theb. 
567, xaxoto: Bd{ec woAAd Tudéws Blav. 

187. ov3¢ Geav. Cod. Gale obre Gedy, 
and so Tzetzes, Moschopulus, and the 
majority of the MSS.—édzw, the cogni- 
zance or regard of the gods towards 
human affairs. Cf. inf. v. 251. 706. 
Pind. Ol. ii. 6, de: Sl{eacoy tévav. But, 
as el3éres takes the digamma, the true 
reading is perhaps dra ciddres. Tzetzes 
thy évroAdjvy roy Beadv, who perhaps 
found 84xa.—ovb3é ney Goettl., apparently 
with some MSS. Those I have col- 
lated give ov8t pév, i.e. obd5€ phy. 
Cf. v. 214. 

188. ynpdyreco:. From yhpnus, ynpdo, 
ynpdoxw, an aorist éynpay was form 
(like 2pay from d:Spdoxw), whence éyh- 
pacas( transitively) in Aesch. Suppl. 870. 
The participle yhpas, anciently yipayrs, 


Balovres Erecow D. 


otre Gedv all (?) but Ald., and ofS pév. 


187. 


Balovr éxéecow B. 


190. odd¢ Stxatov A, 


occurs I]. xvii. 197, 6 3 &pa @ wad? 
iraccev ynpds. The old dative plural 
was formed by adding eaow (for tow) to 
the stem yfpavr. See ‘Donaldson, Gr. 
Gr. § 153. We have similar farms 
kAadvrecot Od. xii. 311. dxoudyrecat 
352. omevddvreco: Il. xxii. 745. 

189. xepod{xa:, taking the law into 
their own hands. Tzetzes ; of uh Kploe 
kal vdpots weOduevor, GAA xeEpol Kal 
icxti xdyra dpavres. The ‘justice of 
hands’ (lynch law, or what the Germans 
call ‘ fist-law’) is contrasted with the 
justice of regular tribunals. To be éy 
Xetpay Bley or vduq was to be summarily 
dealt with. So inf. v. 192, dln & é& 
xepol. See Eur. Bacch. 738. Suppl. 
431. Aesch. Prom. 194. Plat. Theat. 
p. 172 fin., év xetp) thy dlanv Zxovra. 

190. xdpis. No favour shall be shown 
to the man of honour; there will be no 
return, no gratitude, for his virtuous 
conduct.—otdse d:xalov Cod. Gale, with 
Stobaeus, Serm. ii. p. 30, who quotes 
190-6, 

191. SB8pw. This is taken for an ad- 
jective ; but as such it is wat Aeydpevoy. 
Schoemann (Com. Crit. p. 27) regards 
8Bpis as a shortened form of d8plas, as 
Avots of Auvalas, Zéo1s for wolas. Mos- 
chopulus and gloss. Cod. Gale sfpic- 
viv. Conversely, dprat seems used for 
apray? inf. v. 356. Some regard &Spw 
as truly a substantive, and an example 
of the thing put for the person, as Soph. 
Ant. 320, ofy’ ds AdAnpa S7Aoy exwepu- 
xos el, But probably either the true 
reading is S8pewy, by syntzesis, or the 
poet wrote. parAoy 8é Kanda péEove: nad 
Bp», the next three verses, which con- 
tain several peculiarities, being inter- 


justitia neque pudor agnoscetur.’ 
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(190) 


ovx €otar’ Braye. 5 6 Kaxds Tov apetova dara. 
pvborot okodiois everwv, eri 8 OpKov opetrat 


{nros 8 avOpamoow dilvpotow aracw 


195 


SvaKddados KaKdyapTos GpapTioe oTvyEeparns. 
X 4 “ A ¥ > ‘ N bd , 
Kat Tore O67 pos "Odvptrov azrd xOovds evpvodetyns (195) 
NevKoiow daperor kadupapeva ypda Kahov 
9 , dS “A »¥ 4 > 9 4 
aOavarwy pera dvdov trov zpodurdvt’ avOpenrous 


Aides Kal Néueois: Ta dé Acitferar ddyea Avypa 


200 


Ovntois avOparoocu Kaxov 8 obk Exoetat GXKy. 


195. dao. D. 198. Aevxotor EG. Aevxotow & A. dapéecoe MSS. 
199. try AEFI. trov BCD (by correction in D) GHK, Ald. 


polated. The word fexrhp, ‘a doer,’ 
probably does not elsewhere occur. 

192. Sen év xepol. This seems a mere 
repetition of xe:podixa: above. Goettling 
translates, ‘in eorum manibus neque 
ut 
it is better to join xal aidws (‘ fellow- 
feeling’) ok tora, with Dindorf and 
Gaisford. 

198. 6 kaxds Tov apefova. The use of 
the article, not at all common in the 
older epic, is here to be noticed. So inf. 
v. 703, Tijs &yabijs,—rijs kaxjs. Bentley 
read xaxds. On dpelwy see v. 158. 

194. éw) 8 Spxov duetra:. Tzetzes :— 
Badwe:, gyot, Toy ayabdy apupoduevos 
7d abrod, wal abrdy Aodopay Kal wpbs 
swotras Kal Spxm xphoerat, duviwy abrov 
«lva: Ta dpaipebévra. Those who (with 
H. Stephens) suppose a émesis for kal 


éxlopxoy duetras, ‘and will swear a false | 


oath,’ as inf. v. 282, éxflopxoy dudocas, 
appear to be mistaken. Cf. Il. ix. 132, 
éxl 8 péyay SpKoy épotmat, ufrore Tijs 
ebyiis émsBnudva:. Ib. xxi. 373, éyo & 
éx) wat 7d dpotpa:. Plaut. Amphitr. 
889, “atque adiuret insuper.’ It would 
be better, perhaps, to read %r: 3’ 6. dp. 

195. ¢HAos, ‘jealousy ;’ the epithets 
to which are singularly appropriate, 
“evil-speaking, exulting in mischief, 
sour-faced.’ 

198. pdpecot cadvfaudye, veiling their 
fair forms in white robes, to conceal the 
unwelcome spectacle of man’s wicked- 
ness, If the vulg. papdeoo: be right, the 


a is short, as occasionally in Euripides. 
Hermann reads ¢dpeco, (like éreoo: in 
v. 186,) and Schoemann (Com. Crit. p. 
28) says this is now found in an Attic 
inscription. Cod. Gale Aeuxoiow év 
papéegot, Which implies a variant Aeuxots 
év >. 8c. eyxadupauéyw. MS. Cant. 
Aevxoict. 

199. Yrov, ‘ will depart. So MS. 
Cant. and other good copies, the former 
with the marginal gloss évraiéa éx} 
BeAAorros, avr) [Tov] éActcovra: (from 
Moschopulus). . Gale has %rny, the 
imperfect, which is adopted by Gaisford, 
but is clearly against the sense. The 
MSS. appear to vary between the two. 
The sentiment is nearly that expressed 
by Ovid, ‘Ultima caelestum terras 
Astraea reliquit,’ viz. ‘When matters 
have come to the worst, both self-re- 
spect and respect for others, and retri- 
butive justice, will depart, and nothing 
but evil will be left on earth.’—xpodcr- 
édyre, the masculine for the feminine, 
which the nominative dual has a 
tendency to assume in all its forms, e. g. 
xadvpapévw above, robrw for ravra Aesch. 
Pers. 190. So Soph. Oed. Col. 1113, 
épeloar’, & wat, wAevpdy dugiddkioy éu- 
ptyre rE dicayT:. Ibid. v. 1676, idévre 
kal waSotca. II. viii. 455, wAnyévre 
xepauvyg, said of Athena and Hera. 

201. @Anh. One of the meanings 
given by Hesychius is éA¢tyows. But 
&Anap may here be the true reading, i.e. 
drA€inua, BohOnua (éd.). 
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Nov 8’ alvov Baorevow épéw dpovdovart Kai avrois. 


0d ipn€ mpocéamev anddova mroukidddeipov, 


(201) 


9 au 3 9 2 4 3 4 a 
vy war ev vedeeror hepwv dviyecou pepwapiras® 


7 © e\edv yvaptroior Terappevn aud’ dviyerat 


- 205 


pupero’ THy 8 oy’ Eemixpatéws pds pdOov eure: 
Aapovin, Ti A€AnKas; Exer VY GE TOANSY ap_Eiwy" (205) 
AQ? > hy 9 > a ¥ \ 9 N 7 “A 
mo fels Go dv éyd wep ayw Kal dowdy éovaar 
Setrvov 8, ai x’ €Béhw, trorpropat, ne peOnow. 


202. Bacrredor Fepew 


205. yvamrrotor A. 
yoprroo. CDEFHK, Ald. 


dnddov’ A (gl. xaizep otcay anddva). 


202. alvoy, a tale, a story; a fable 
involving @ moral, viz. that might is 
Se The kings are the unjust judges 
who have decided the suit in favour of 
Perses, and who are said ¢povety kal 
ab’rol, to be themselves aware of what 
is right and what is wrong, or (which is 
the same thing in effect) what is the 
point and purport of the story addressed 
to them. Cf. Il. xxiii. 304, rarhp 3€ of 
hyx: wapagras pvdeir’ eis &yald ppovewy 
voéoyri kal arg. Goettling would omit 
this verse. But some introduction seems 
necessary for the purpose of connexion : 
otherwise we must acquiesce in the un- 
satisfactory conclusion that such myths 
and fables are but fragments of more 
complete poems, strung together in their 
present form by the rhapsodists. Rightly 
read, the verse bears its own evidence of 
genuineness in the use of the digamma 
and synizesis, BactAedo: Fepdw. The 
MSS. give Bacireto’ épéw. So in Il, 
xxiii, 787, eiSdo1v type Fepéw should be 
read for tup’ épéw. Goettling BaciActorww 
épéw, after Thiersch. 

203. woucrAddepov. Some explained 
this woxtAdynpuy, as if 3¢py were the 
vocal organ. Andso Aesch. Agam. 319, 
obxdr’ e€& eArevOdpou Bépns aromas over 
gaArdrov pdpoy. But the meaning pro- 
bably is ‘ spotted-necked.’ So the night- 


arroio. G. 


207. A€Aaxas GK, Ald. 


2038, 206. axpooéfetrer. 


is 
atrotot B. =-yaprrrocon I. 


208. xat 
209. aixe OeAw A, 


Kat andwv 1, 


ingale was called fov@a, and hence, like 
those on the swallow, certain marks, 
taken for blood-drops, suggested the 
legend about Tereus, Procne, and Phi- 
lomela. 

204. penaprés. Hesych. eiAnpds, 
npraxés. See on Scut. H. 245, 

205. éAedy, a remarkable form for 
€Acewwdv.— wewappevn, (welpw,) ‘ pierced,” 
‘ transfixed.’ 

206. éwixparéws, gloss. Cod. Gale ar- 
nvéws kalicxupas. Perhaps éwixpatéwv, 
‘tightly grasping. But the adverb 
occurs Scut. H. 321. 419. 461. 

207. AéAnwas Cod. Gale. AéAaxas MS. 
Cant. and Corp. Christ. The former is. 
the Epic, the latter the Attic form. 

208. els, ‘you shall go.’ See on v- 
199. But the true form is probably 
elc@a, Hesych. wopetdoyn. Tl. x. 450, 4 
te xal Sorepov eloba Oods er) vijas 
"Axaiey. Od. xix. 69, 4 rdxa Kal daAg 
BeBAnuévos eloOa Ovpale.—The particle 
xep belongs to 7. A few examples of 
this occur in indefinite propositions, 
e.g. Soph. Trach. 715, dyrep dy Olyp. 
—kal éoddy, said in banter, as if that 
faculty would exempt her from injury. 
There is a remarkable reading in Cod. 
Gale, an3év for do:ddy, with the gloss 
kalxep odcay &nddva, 
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agdpuv 8 os x’ €édy pds Kpetaocovas dvridepilew, 210 
vikns Te OTEpETAL TPOS T aigxeow ahyen TATKEL. 


a » % 9 , ¥ ‘4 ¥ 
Os épar akurrérns ipn€, tavucimrepos opus. 


(210) 


® Iépon, od & axove Sins, und’ UBpw ddedre 
uBpis yap te Kaxn Sako Bpore: ovde pev eo Odds 


pnidios pepguev Sivara, BapvOe. dé OP ia’ avrys 


2VKUNOAS a vy? 6005 © 
éyKUpoas aryct os 


215 
evépnde trapedOew 


Kpeioowr, és Ta Sixasa: Sikyn 8 vrép UBpwos toxer (215) 


210. é0é\n BCG. €0&o. EFK, 
os x eddy I. 213. UBpw 8 A. 


CEK and others, rightly. érépydi vulg. 


210—11. It would be better perhaps 
to place a colon after naar es and 
to read vinns yap orépera:. The sense 
simply is,‘It is no use to contend 
against the stronger,’ i. e. submit there- 
fore to your fate. Goettling and Schoe- 
mann include these lines in brackets, 
after the opinion of Aristarchus, who 
pronounced them spurious. Proclus; 
—rotrwy 8 ray orlxwy 5 Aplorapxos 
éBerl(e: rods TeAevratous, ds bASy@ yrw- 
podoyeiy obx by xpoojKxoy. The objec- 
tion was first raised by Graevius, that 
in fables of this kind the moral (72 
éxizdOcov) is commonly added by the 
author of the fable, not by one of the 
characters in it. But the custom of 
the later fable-writers may have been 
different from that of Hesiod.—é»:- 
depi(ew, gloss. Cod. Gale. roreneiy, 
dyriAéyew. The word occurs Theog. 
609, and J]. xxi. 857.—There are va- 
riants €0éAn, 0éAo1, €0éAe:, 8s xe OEAy. 

213. SpeAAe, ‘pursue,’ keep up. Cf. 
v. 14. The Codex Galeanus has the 
remarkable reading ud’ SBpw 3 peAre. 
Was there an old variant 8fp:d° dperAe, 
as we have both dew and Smida, avy 
and ajida (inf. v. 426)? So &pw and 
Epida, Wow and Woda (Schol. on IL, iii. 
219), Oéuw and Oduiora (Il. v. 761). 

214. ydp te. Equivalent to ydp ror, 
im a gnomic sentiment. Cf. v. 311, 
324—6. ‘ Don’t keep up those insolent 
ways of yours,’ says the poet, ‘for 
people won’t stand them, be they high 
or low.’ ob83é pty, i.e. ob3t hy. Cf. v. 
187. ‘Overbearing conduct is bad for 
® poor wight, nay, not even a gentle- 


and by correction DH. ¢é6éAa A. 
215. 3é tn’ A. 216. érépnde 
217. xpeloowyr, és ta 8. H. 


man can bear the weight of it easily, but 
he is borne down by it when he has 
fallen into the mischiefs it causes.’ 
Goettling explains ¢édpew od dtvara 
differently, ‘a petulantia se abripi pa- 
titur,’ ‘gives way to it.’ Schoemann 
(p. 30) suggests rpepéuey. The meta- 
phor is derived from a crushing burden, 
as inf. v. 762.—Bapv@e:, like pivdOe:, in 
a neuter sense, for Bapivera. Cf. Il. xvi. 
519, BaptOe: 3é wor Sos bw abrod. Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 43, Bapd@ecné of H8n via, and 
Bapv@orey ib. ii. 47. 

216. &rnor, the evil consequences, the 
misfortunes enumerated inf. v. 289 seqq. 
—peredOeiy, ‘to pursue,’ MS. Par. 2771. 
—It seems best to take és 7a 3lxaca as 
exegetical of érépn¢:, ‘the road to pass 
in ‘the other direction is better, that to- 
wards justice.’ A comma has therefore 
been placed after xpeicowv. Similarly 
Soph. Ant. 990, rots rupaAcio: yap airy 
xéAevbos, x xponynrov, réAe:. The no- 
tion is that of avoiding 8fpis by step- 
ping aside from it into the path of 
Justice. By a somewhat similar figure 
Justice herself is said to cross over from 
one side to the other, peraBalve:w, Aesch. 
Cho. 300. Goettling : “ érépn¢i est con- 
trario modo.” He should have said, 
diversa via. Proclus;—xpelacwy éorly 
fH els Th Slxaua 63s, Erépa otoa Tis SBpews. 
xpelcowy Se els rd (f. xpetocoy 8’ dor) 1d) 
SC abrijs wapeAGeiv padAov, } bia ris 
évayrlas rijs nara Thy BBpiv. 

217. brtp—toxe, drepéxe:, gets the 
better of injustice when it comes to the 
final issue. Tzetzes :—xhy uh wapav- 
thea payy Tis Sucaootyns 7) Sivapts, AAA 
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és Tehos €€ehOovoa: taba dé TE VAMOS Eyva. 
avrixa yap Tpéxet Opkos dua okohigor dixyor. 


ths Sé dixns poOos Edxopévys 7] K avdpes dywor 


[Swpoddyou, oxodtais d€ Sixats Kpivwor Oeusoras. | 


7 8 emeras kdaiovoa Trodkw Kai 70ea Naar, 
a 


ne ee ee 


222. Fnbea, Aafav 


219. Sikyor AK. Stxyow vulg. 
xai 40¢ea, D. 


xpévp wort Borepoy dpara, wepiminrdy- 
Twy Cunpopais Tay &dlewy.—wabdy K.T.r., 
when a man has suffered the conse- 
quence of his folly and avarice, he 
knows it to his cost; he learns it by 
experience. Goettling compares Il. 
XVI. 32, pexOew 5é re varios Zyvw. Pos- 
sibly this verse is the addition of some 
rhapsodist ; but it seems to have existed 
in Plato's time. Sympos. p. 222, 3, ph 
xara thy wapoiulay dorep vhwiov wabdyra. 
yv@vo1,—unless indeed he merely quotes 
a proverb from which this verse was 
made up, the well-known maxims of 
Aeschylus, Spdcayra wadety and wdée 
udOos (Ag. 176), 
219. abrixa ydp. ‘For forthwith Re- 
tribution for Perjury attends crooked 
decisions. The ydp introduces the 
reason why the unjust and insolent man 
suffers in the end. The ag again 
addresses the kings, i.e. the judges, 
whom he had before remonstrated with 
(v. 202 seqq.), but had interposed a few 
lines to his brother, warning him that 
he may perchance share in their fate.— 
“Opxos is the avenging genius that 
punishes violated oaths. Hence it is 
said dua rpéxew, i. ©. dxoAoubeiv, to keep 
close behind and attend them. Cf. 
Theog. 231, “Opxoy 6° $s 8h wAcioroy 
éxixOovious dyOpdrous wypalye, Bre xéy 
wis éxay erlopxoy dudcoy. Inf. v. 804, 
“Opxov—roy “Epis Téxe wip’ emidpKors. 
220. J6@0s, a murmur of dissatisfac- 
tion. The article is added with dfxn, 
which is here personified, from the 
former mention of it in 213, 217. The 
general meaning is, that the people are 
dissatisfied wheu justice is outraged by 
the corrupt judges. But the poet ex- 
i this by the figure of a woman 
ing dragged forcibly along the streets. 





220 
(220) 
220. aywow DI. 222. woduw 


mow Te Kai WOea the rest. 


There is a similar passage on the secret 
murmur of discontent against the Atri- 
dae for undertaking the Trojan war, in 
Aesch. Agam. 436—8. Tzetzes rightly 
paraphrases thus; rijs 5¢ dSiuxcacoodvns 
éAxouéyns,—pd0os Kxal Fxos Kal @dpuBos 
ylveras ray Gdixcoupévev, Bnrovdrs d5upo- 
pévay nat Opnvotyrwy. The other scho- 
liasts do not seem to have comprehended 
the sense of dos, nor did Goettling, 
who explains it by “ruit justitia eo 
quo ab injustis hominibus rapta trahi- 
tur.” But dfens is the genitive abso- 
lute.—The next verse is probably spu- 
rious, a8 Heyne perceived. It is perhaps 
adapted from v. 39. The repetition of 
axorlns Slips from v. 219, especially 
with Sfxns in the intervening verse, is 
at least awkward and unpleasing. There 
is no need of an epithet to &vdpes, which 
gneans males as contrasted with the 
wapGévos dlen, inf. v. 256. 

221. cxorsis 5¢ Sleps Goettling, ap- 
parently against all the MSS, 

222. xa #@ea. Some copies (all those 
I have collated with one exception) give 
wéAw Te kal Hea, an alteration resulting 
from the dropped digamma. Gloss. MS. 
Cant. robs tpéxous Tay Aady TaY xatpdv- 
twy TowlTtas Sicacrais. It might also 
signify, ‘ haunts,’ ‘ settlements,’ which is 
the earlier epic meaning of the word. 
The usual interpretation is hardly satis- 
factory, ‘bewailing the city and the 
manners of the people.’ Perhaps, rar 
HGea, or woAdwy card Fh0ea Aady, ‘through 
the abodes of men.’ By this we get the 
advantage of construing éxerat kAalovoa 
without an accusative of the object. 
For the synizesis cf. Il. xvi. 655, @carro 
apotl tory, woréwy 3’ ard Oupdy ErorrOo, 
1.@. woAAG@y, 
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37 e 4 ‘ > , td 
HEpa eooapEern, kaxdov avOparoiw. dépovea 
oire py e€ehdowor Kal ovx iOeiay everpar. 


ot dé Sixas Eeivorot Kal évdyporcr SiSodcwv 


3 y a a , a 
iPeias, Kat py Te mapexBaivovar duxaiou, 


Toto. TEAnAE TOL, Aaoy Sd 


b 4 > 3s A “~ ‘4 3 4 ) > a 
eipijvn 8 Gva yav Koupotpdédos, ovS€ mor’ abrois 
apyahéov mohepov Texpatperas evpvora Zevs" 


obd€ tror’ ibvdixyot wer dvSpdar Aiysds dardel, 


ovd ary, Oadins Sé peunddra épya vépovrau. 


Tolar Peper wey yaia wordy Biov, ovpecr dé Spus 


225 

avOevow év abry: (225) 
230 

(230) 





223. Fercapevy 


224. é&eAdowor A, 
dwWotcr) A. 


227. Aafot 


éfeAdover the rest, 
230. ivdixyor pév 7’ avdpdow D. (The pty was intro- 


231. Fépya 


225. oi—ddavres (yp. 


duced from the following 8%, and the 7’ came from a superscribed 


? 
correction, pév.) ivduotor A. iPvdicouer. K. i6vSixaror the rest. 





223. hépa éocauévn, clothed in mist. 
See on v. 125. Men do not see her, and 
do not know that she is the author of 
the calamities they are conscious of. 

224, éeAdovo: Gaisford, and so the 
majority of the wr éeAdowo: Goett- 
ling, and so Cod. Gale. Other MSS. give 
éteAdcovo:.—oin iBeiay %vemay, ‘do not 
award it (justice) fairly and uprightly.’ 
The sense is, ‘ Who shall have expelled 
her from her own tribunals through the 
habit, or practice, of deciding unjustly.’ 
There is @ very similar passage in I. xvi. 
386 seqq., where the anger of Zeus is 
denounced against those who Aly eiy 
Gyopp oKorids Kplywor Oéucoras, ex 8é 
Sluny drdowor Oewy Br ode Ayorres. 

225. The févo: and tydnuocare coupled, 
because in a suit between a native and 
an alien partiality might be shown to 
the former.—Ood. Gale oi—2d:dévres, 
with yp. 88000. Perhaps d:360: and 
wapexBalywor, especially as wu} is used on 
account of the indefinite of Cf. Aesch. 
Cho. 633, 7d wap Ards o€Bas wapexBdyros 
ov Oemuoras. ; 

228. xoupotpépos, Peace is so called 
because she brings to full age those who 
would be destroyed in war, and because 


rs encourages marriage. Eur. Suppl. 


woAéuou Kpeiacoy elphyn Boorots, 
h xpira wey pobouc: xpoopircordrn, 
yous 8° ex Opa, répwera: 8’ cbmasdig. 


In Eur. Bacch. 420, Eiptyn is likewise 
called xovporpdgos Ged. 

229. rexpalperat, Selxvvor, Spllet, wi- 
= ifews Cf. v. 239, and 398, 

pra, th 7” avOpewoios Geol der exuhpayro. 
Tl. vii. 70, GAAd Kaxd ppovéwy 7 ceuak: 
petat &ubordpoow (Kpovldns). See Butt- 
mann, Lexil. in v., who derives it from 
Téxuwp,*an end. It is not very easy 
to explain the middle or deponent use, 
where the action is the giving a warning 
to others. 

231. &rn, calamity in a general sense, 
but especially such as affects the mind, 
as contrasted with Aiuds, an evil per- 
taining to the body.—tpya véuorra, see 
v. 119.—pepunatra, here in a neuter 
sense, whereas Homer generally uses it 
actively, as roAduoio peunads, Il. xiii. 
297. The farms (%pya) are said pércy 
Oarlas, to be a care to festive meetings, 
by a kind of poetical inversion for tpya 
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axpn pev te hépe Baddvous, wéoon dé pediowas: 
> 4 a Hee A , 
elpoméxot 8’ dies paddois KaraBeBpibacr 


tixtovow S€ yuvaikes €ouKoTa TéKva, yovevow 235 
Oadd\ovow 9’ ayabotor Staptrepés: odd’ eri vnwv 

4 ‘N A , ‘4 ¥ 
viocovrat, KapTov dé déper CeiSwpos apoupa. (235) 


ots 8’ UBpis Te weunde Kaky Kai oxérda Epya, 


234. dFtes 


235. éouxdra. qu. toxevoe Fefouxdra Téxva yuvaixes 


238. Fépya 


283. dxpy—péoon CDEGI. dxpy—pécoy ABH and perhaps F. 
236. OaAAovo. AG. 


(yp. viccovra) A. viccovral. veiccovra: the rest. 


235. tixrovo. ADK, Ald. 


237. veicovrat 
238. Kaxy 


om. A, but added by a later hand in marg. 


ols Oarlas wéAovor. Cf. inf. v. 238. So 
Eur. Hel. 196, ’IAfov xatacxapay mvp) 
pédAoucay Saty. Pind. Ol. i. 89, réxe 5e 
Aayéras %& adperaios peuaddras viods. 
Schoemann thinks @adiys %pya should 
perhaps be read, so that peunAdra(abrois) 
would stand as a mere epithet, like érf- 
para Epya, &e. 

233, &xpy Cod. Gale, (gloss. rots Kad- 
Sors,) and wécoy.—By Baddvous the poet 
may mean chestnuts, which to this day 
form an important part of the diet of the 
poor in the southern parts of Europe. 
The same perhaps were meant by dxpé- 
dpuva, though this term seems to include 
figs and olives, Xen. Oecon. xix. 12. Cf. 
Theocr. xv. 112, wap 8¢ of Spa netrat, 
daa Spuds (qu. Spves?) &xpa pépoyrs. It 
is difficult to place any belief in the sup- 
posed primitive diet of man, acorns, said 
to be the fruit of Quercus esculus; yet 
we cannot be sure that the early Greeks 
had the chestnut-tree, though the Ro- 
mans had. Plato cites this passage, De 
Rep. ii. p. 363, 5 yervaios ‘Holodés te 
xal“Ounpés dacw, 6 wey ras Bpis ois 
Sixalois Tovs Oeods woieiy”Axpas péy Te 
pépery Baddyous, péooas St pedrlooas: 
elpoxdxos 3° Bies, Gnolv, padAois KaTa- 
BeBpléac:. And he adds Od. xix. 109— 
13, a very similar sentiment to the pre- 
sent.—It has been thought, with some 
probability, that v. 232—7 are a kind 
of duplicate, or different recension, in 
place of v. 227—381. 

Ibid. peAlooas. The meaning is, that 
the bees shall make honey in the hollows 


of the tree or the bark. This is re- 
peatedly mentioned by the poets as a 
sign of felicity. Ovid, Met. i. 112, 
‘Flavaque de viridi stillabant ilice 
mella.’ Virg. Ecl. iv. 30, ‘Et durae 
quercus sudabunt roscida mella.’ Ti- 
bullus, i. 3, 45, ‘Ipsae mella dabant 
quercus, ultroque ferebant Obvia securis 
ubera lactis oves.’ But some of the an- 
cients appear to have interpreted this of 
what is called honey-dew, which is really 
a deposit from the exudation of sap 
through the stomates of the leaves. 
Theophrast. Hist. Plant. iii. 6, ad fin. 
ovdty hrrov, doxep eréxOn, rAEroropdpoy 
dorly 4) Spis: ef ye 5h ad’ ‘Holodov péper 
péAt kal peAlrras, rt paAAov. beta 5” 
otv wal 5 perrrrédns obros xvAbds éx Tov 
&épos éx) ravrn wdAiora xpool(wy. The 
poets feigned that the bees collected 
honey from this saccharine juice; 
whence Virgil says that Jupiter ‘ Mel- 
laque decussit foliis, ignemque remo- 
vit,’ Georg. i. 181. 

235. dowxdra. See on v. 182. The 
reading of this verse is doubtful, since 
Zoiwxa takes the digamma. Perhaps, yo- 
vevot (or Toxevo., with one MS.) FeFo:- 
rie téxva yuvaixes, But see Theog. 

236. dr) yndy. They are not com- 
pelled to go long voyages in ships, be- 
cause their own iand satisfies all wants. 
Gaisford and Dindorf prefer velocovrat, 
with most of the MS88.—velgorvra: Cod. 
Gale, but yp. viccovrat. | 
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tois O€ Sixnv Kpovidns texpaiperar edpvora. Zevs. 
moANdaK Kat Cdutaca rods Kaxovd avdpos amnipa, 240 
doTis ahitpaivy Kat atacOaha pynxavdaran. 
toiow 8 ovpavober péy’ empyaye whpa. Kpovior, 
Aypov Gpov Kat Aouworv: amodOwvOovor dé Aaoi. 
ovde yuvaixes Tixrovow: piwiOovar S€ olor : 
Zmvos ppadpootvyow ‘Odvpriov: dddote 8 atte 245 
) TOVYE OTPAToY EdprV amdeceEV F Gye TELXOS, 


ae #6 > 4 > a, >: A 
h véas ev ovtw Kpovidns atrorivurat avTav. 


(240) 


(245) 


70, Bacrrels, Tipeis 5é KaradpalerOe Kat avror 


243. NaFol 


240. amrnipa A. 


BCEFIK, Ald., and by correction D. 
243, drofOwotcr A (not adrodpGivover). 
drorivvrat BCGHI, and D by the first hand. 


dravpet G, and by correction H. 


244. Fotxoe 


emaupet 
242, roto. 8 AEFHI, Ald. 
244, rixrovor Al. 247. 


arorivvurat the rest. 


248, tpecs 8 A ony xatappaleobe E by the first hand, altered to 


the vulgate, w 
239. rexpalpera:. Seo sup. v. 229. 
240. woAAda: «.7.A. ‘Often even a 


whole city in common suffers from a 
bad man, who is a sinner and who 
devises arrogant plans.’ On dxaupay, 
which Buttmann (Lexil. p. 150) consi- 
ders a genuine separable form from 
éxavpeiy (inf. v. 419), see Scut. Herc. v. 
178. Theog. 423. <Aesch. Prom. 28, 
Towvr’ arnipw Tov pidavOpwrou tpdwov. 
Pers. 929, "Idvwy yap a&wnipa, “Idvwr 
vabppaxros “Apns érepadrhs. Eur. An- 
drom. 1026, abrd 1’ dvarAdgaca pdvoy 
Gavdry | xpos Téxvwv dxnipa. There is 
a variant éxaupe: in many good copies. 
MS. Cant. adxavpei, (gloss. dxéAaBey 
sxowhy.) Aeschines, who quotes 240—7, 
(omitting however 244—5,) gives 
&wnbpa, in Ctesiph. p. 427. 

241. 8s ey ddrtpalyn Aeschines. Vulg. 
Sorts GArtpalve. Goetiling contends 
‘that the subjunctive is necessary, be- 
‘CAUSE pNXavaara: Can Only stand for un- 
xavdnra. The correctness of this view 
is questionable. See inf. on v, 392 and 
v. 698, The short a may be inserted 
before the long a of the contraction, 
just as we have xapnxopodrres, &c. 
‘These and similar forms are pea rtd 
euphonic, being so many efforts of the 


ich is found in all the rest, including F. 


epic language to reduce inconvenient 
inflections toa metrical use. So ixéudg, 

d. xii. 95. 

242. éxhyaye. Plutarch, De Stoic. 
Repugn. § 15, gives érfAace. 

244—5. This couplet must be re- 
garded as of dubious authenticity. Not 
only does Aeschines omit it (see on v. 
240), but Proclus expressly says, Sez 38 
cuvdrreiy 7d Atmdy duot «.7.A. Tos év 
woAAois pepomévas, SwepBdvTa Bvo orl- 
xous, } trav ye otpardy wrA. O8tw 
TiAovrapxos. Which seems to mean, 
that in many of the then MSS. v. 246 
followed next after v. 243, though 
others contained the disputed verses. 

247. dworlyvra:, avenges himself upon, 
viz. by striking them with lightning. 
The y is doubled in the pronunciation, 
as in dxwpivds (i) v. 677, civera: inf. v. 
318. §o dls ré0a tlyvobau, inf. v. 711. 
Il. xvi. 398, rordwy 8 adxerlyuro wowhy. 
See on Theog. 209. Both tivew and 
tlveo@a: are occasionally long in Homer, 
which may have suggested to rhapso- 
dists the lengthening of ariros to ariros 
in Il. xiv. 484, and woAuriros to the 
xpenopoadyo (Herod. v. 92). Here the 
MSS. generally give arorlyyura.. 

248, bueis xalabrof. He continues to 
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HSIOAOT 


Tyvee Sins éeyyvs yap év dvOpemovow édvtes 


adavaror Thpalovrar door oKodiqjar dixnor 


A $ 
adAyAous tpiBovor Peavy om ovK ad€yorTes. 


Tpis yap pvp.ot eiow emi yOovi wovAvBoreipy . 


adavaro. Znvos dvdaxes Ovyntav avOparav 
9 e a 4 4 ‘ , ¥ 
ot pa puddoaovaiv te Sikas Kat oyerhia Epya, 


rd e ? , “~ > 9 pS 
Népa éooapevor travTyn hoiravres er aiav. 


n O€ Te mapOevos Eat Aikn, Avds éxyeyavia, 


254. Fépya 


250. dpaLovrar D. 
Sixyow GK. 


address the unjust judges; ‘ Do you also 
yourselves, he says, ‘mind this ven- 
geance,’ which I have described as cer- 
tain to overtake the unjust. Gloss. Cod. 
Gale, rabrny thy tipwplay. It might, 
perher, be questioned, if xarappd(eobe 

not rather the indicative, and «al 
abro) added as in v. 202, ppovéover Kal 
abrots, The sense would thus be, ‘ You 
well know, even without my telling you 
how the gods punish the unjust in this 
way. S8So Od. xxi. 257, Eipipax’, obx 
ottws Zora’ voces St nal airds. I. 
xxiii, 305, pudetr’ eis ayald ppovdwy 
voéovtt kal avrg. If however karappd- 
(ecde be the imperative, then rfvde 
5{knv may have the same sense as in v. 
39 and 269, viz. ‘consider well this 
kind of justice which you administer.’ 
On account of the unusual vocative 
BaotAeis (see inf. on v. 261), and because 
one MS. gives duets 8& BaoiAcis x.1.A., 
Hermann proposed dyes 8, & BaciAjjes, 
exippd(ecbe wat a’rof. This is con- 
firmed by the reading of one of the 
Bodleian MSS., duets & & BactAcis x.7.A. 
—The compound xaragpd(ec@a: is not 
common. Herod. iv. 76, nal réy Tis 
SxvOéwy xarappacbels abroy tadTa sol- 
ebyra éohunve TE BaciAréi. 

250. opdorra:. So Goettling. Gais- 
ford gives Aedocoverw with the majority 
of the copies. Certainly the former is 
the less pleasing to the ear so closely 
after xarappa(ecbe. 

251. Gedy Sew. See v. 187. 
706. 


Inf. v. 


255, Ferodpevor 


Aeoovow G, Ald. 
254. gudAdocovor re ADI. 
E, where it is added by a later hand. 


256 éxyeyafa 


Aevooovaw the rest. 
456. dixy om. A and 


252—3. By rpiouudpio: an indefinite 
number is meant, as Goettling observes. 
So rpls xlArat ’Oxeaviva, Theog. 364. 
Plato, Symp. p. 175, 5, év udpruot Tair 
‘EAAhvev xAdoy 4} rpiopvplos (viz. the 

ple in the theatre at Athens, pro- 
ably a very exaggerated expression). 
The &@dvara: ptaAaxes are the Safuoves 
of v. 122, who are there also called 
gvAanes Ovntav &vOpexwv. Clemens, 
citing this passage, Protrept. p. 35, read 
Saluoves &Odvaror, pidAakes pepdmeoy ar- 
Opairav. -The two following verses are 
repeated from the same passage above, 
(v. 124—2,) whence it appears that 
ptAaxes are not so much ‘ protectors,’ as 
‘observers,’ éxlaxomo:, of men’s actions. 

256. Alxn. Whether the predicate is. 
ptacé (Goettling), or rapbévos (Tzetzes), 
or xudph 7’ aidoin te (Moschopulus), is 
a matter of some uncertainty. The 
natural order of the words points to: 
the second explanation: ‘ Now Justice,,. 
the child of Zeus, is a maiden, well-bred 
and respected by the gods who dwelkh 
in Olympus.’ The purity and unsullied 
character of Justice is described; and 
this is the point of éAxopéryns in v. 220, 
viz. that 88pis or unseemly outrage is 
offered to her. She is aidoln @eois, and 
therefore not to be insulted with im- 

unity by man.—Aids «.7.A., 80 in 
Theow. 901—8 Zeus is said to have 
married Themis, and by her to have 
had Justice, with other sisters, who 
superintend (a&pevoucr) the deeds of men. 
Aratus, Phaen. 97—136, has a fine pas- 
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Kvdpy T aidoin re Geots ot “Odvpzrov exovow. 


ese sos” , , A 9 , 
kat p 6mor av tis piv Bramrn oKodas dvotalwn, 
> ? N \ .\ , V4 
avtixa wap Au rarpi Kabelopevn Kpoviwve 


yupuer’ avOpaTrav adiuxov vdov, dgp’ atrotioyn 


260 


[Sos adracGadias Bacihéwy, ot Mvypa voedyTes 


GAAy Tapkdivwor Sikas oKOALMS EverorTes. 


(260) 


tavra dudacodpevot, Bacidets, iPuvere wvOous, 
Swpoddyot, oxodiav Sé Sixadv emt mdyyv raberOe. | 


® oA \ , 9 A ¥ \ , 
OL AUT@ KAKG TEvKXEL GNP GAA® kaka TEvXWY, 


265 


" Se Kak Bovdy t@ Bovdrevoavts Kaxiorn. 


aavra iday Ads 6>0adpos Kal mdvra voyoas 





265. Foe 


257. xédvy K.  xvdvy 7 EFI. 


hand and on thicker parchment commences here. 
262. mapaxAivovor AGK. 
idvvere Sixas E. 


261. BaciAnoy all. 
263. Bacries all. 


sage on Virgo the constellation, once 
the maiden daughter of Astraeus, who 
in the golden age conversed freely with 
men and directed their counsels, but 
made her visits more rarely in the 
silvern, and withdrew them entirely in 
the brazen age.—For xvdp} the Corp. 
Christ. MS, has «é8yn. ‘* Pauci xvdv4.” 
Goettl. 

258. oxodids évord wy, ‘ unrighteously 
disparaging,’ viz. in her character of 
mwap0évos, but with reference to unjust 
decisions. Hesych. i8pl(wy, éxpavalcwy. 
Compare ra Slxa:’ dyopedew, inf. 280.— 
Badwry, SBpi(n, ekevreAl(y. See v. 263. 

260. &ucov. Cod. Gale ddixwy. 

261—4. These verses cannot be con- 
sidered certainly genuine, even though 
there is some difficulty in making Zevs 
the subject to drorlop, ‘that he may 
pay back to them their injustice,’ i.e. 
make them suffer for it. The forms 
BaoiAéwy and the vocative BaciAcis are 
not epic: BaciAfwy and BaciAjjes would 
have been used; and it is remarkable 
that almost all the MSS. as well as 
Tzetzes recognise the unmetrica] forms 
BactAhwy, BaoiAjjes, and some wapaxaAl- 
youo: (—wor). Besides these difficul- 
ties, cxoAis évérew ‘to decide unjustly,’ 


(265) 





267. Fudov 


éyovo. AEF. In A a different 
260. aoiKwv AK, 


mapxAivovor the rest. 
265. of @ aire AB. | 


—" 


and i@dvew pddous ‘to set straight words,’ 
for ‘ legal decisions,’ are unusual phrases. 
Schoemann, Com. Crit. p. 32, suggests 
Gecpots. The address too to the Kings 
with the oft-repeated Swpopdyo: and 
croAial Slxat, is quite out of place. 
Goettling agrees with Lebrs in think- 
ing the passage came from a later hand. 
In defence of v. 263—4, we might com- 
pare ra Sixa:’ ayopevery, inf. v. 280, and 
dcopOedery Adyous, Eur. Suppl. 417— 
Avypa voevyres, ‘intending evil.’ Cf. 
éc0Ad vodwy, inf. v. 286. Hesych. 
Avypdv> Kakdv. 

262. évéroyvres. This form occurs in 
Il. xi. 641, for the more usual évvéwerw, 
and sup. 194. 

265. of 6 arg Cod. Gale. This dis- 
tich enunciates a proverb, which means 
that honesty is the best policy. Plu- 
tarch, De Sera Num. Vindicta, § ix., ra 
Aowwa 8é ‘Haiddou xph voulCew axpodaGa:, 
A€yorros—'H yap nak} BovAh tq Bovaet- 
gaytt xaxlorn, wal *Os 8 BAAw Kaka 
revxet, Gg xaxdy Heart redxe. Goett- 
ling thinks this reading of vy. 265 
savours more of antiquity, though Aris- 
totle, Rhet. iii. § 9, quotes the vulgate. 

267—73. Some have thought these 
verses spurious, as Proclus tells us of 
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HSIOAOT 


Kat vy TAO, ab x Een’, emdépkerat, ovdE E AyOet, 
9 b' Q 4 5 4 , > “\ 37 
oiny On Kat TyVde Sixny adds évros e€pyet. 


vov 81 eyo pyt abros ev avOpadzrovor Sixatos 


»¥ o9 AN cs 3 XN ‘\ ¥ 5 du 
ELNV [LNT EOS ULOS* ETTEL KAKOV AVvOpa OLKaLOV 


Eupevas, ei peilw ye Sixnv aduxwrepos e€eu 


y A 
GANG Tay’ ovTw Eodrra Tehew Ala TepmriKepavvor. 
70, Ilépon, av 6€ ravra pera ppeoi Badd\co ojo, 


Kat vu dixns émdxove, Bins 8 émAyOeo maptray. 


275 


Tovoe yap avOparrooe vopov Sierake Kpoviwr, 


? 4 N N XN N t ~ “A 
ixOvor pev Kat Onpot Kai oiwvots merenvois 


(275) 


, a 
éxbew addArAovs, Erret ov Sixn eotiv ev avrois 


268. Fe 269. eFépye.. 


268. After € an erasure in D. 
variant erur7Ge. 


és DHI, Ald. 


end. 273. pyrievra (gl. rov BovAevrixdv) A. 
Ald. rereowots I. 


Plutarch: ‘O MlAodrapxos tovs éxrd Tob- 
tous otixous éxBddAe, ded Tov Tdyra 
iSdy K.7.A. Ews TOD’ AAAG Tay’ obrw . 
hs dvatlous ris ‘Hoiddou rept dixalwy Kad 
adlkeyv xploews. And Goettling agrees 
with this criticism. The truth is, the 
objectors have missed the irony of the 
passage. Hesiod says, that the Eye of 
Zeus is on the corrupt administration 
of justice which prevails in his native 
city; that it is no use trying to be just, 
since @ man only loses by it; though he 
hopes Zeus will not let matters as yet 
become quite so bad as that. Compare 
Plat. Do Rep. i. p. 343, D, cxoweia@a: 58, 
& elmOdorare Sdéupares, obrwal xp, Bre 
Sixaos avhp Gdlkov wavraxod eAatrov 
tye. mp@rov pey év Tots xpos GAAfAOUS 
rouBidaloie; Sxou &y 6 ToLovTOs TE Tul- 
oltp Kowwrvhoy, ovdanod by eSpos ev 77 
Siaddoe: THs Kowwvlas wAdoy Exovra Toy 
Bixaov Tov Gdlkov, GAA’ Edarrov «.7.X. 
Ibid. p. 344, init. rovroy oty oxdwe, 
efxep BovAc: xplvew Som padrrop tuppéper 
i3lg abr@ Udixov elvash 7d Sixasov. There 
is a very similar sentiment in Theognis, 
745—50, in Ar. Plut. 36—8, and in Od. 
ii. 230, phris Er: xpdppwr ayayds xa) 





273. €odza. (ov 7 FeFoAra ?) 


¢om.I. There may have been a 
270. viv dn éyw A. viv 8 
272. In G another hand from this verse to the 


éya BCEFGK. viv & 


277. wereewos K, 


278. év atrots D. én’ airots the rest. 


awos torw oxnwtovxos Pacers, unde 
ppeciy aloiua eidws, GAN’ Gel xadrerds 7’ 
ely xal afovaa pé(or. 

268. On xal vv see Theog. 22. The 
sense is, ok f00 Sxws ob nal rdde émi- 
Sdépxera:.rhvie Slenv, cf. v.39. ‘He 
well knows what sort of justice this is . 
which the city contains within itself,’ 
i.e. what corrupt judges. The kal 
seems to mean ‘in this case, as in 80 
many others.’ 

270. viv St Cant. and others, voy 3) 
Cod. Gale, vty 8¢ Moschopulus. 

273. ofrw, viz. not in my time.—pn- 
tidevra, Cod. Gale (gloss. rby BovAeuti- 
xév). This reading, found in a few 
iced MSS., is also recognised by Pro- 
clus. 

275. Perhaps irdxove, ‘ obey the dic- 
tates of,’ these two forms being gene- 
rally confused in MSS.—For Bins ém- 
AfGeo cf. v. 37, BAAa Te FOAAG apd (wy 
épdpers, and v.213. It appears that not 
only injustice, but open force, Bia and 
bBps, had been employed by Perses 
against his brother. 

278. %c@ew, Aesch. Ag. 1575, inf. v. 
306. éc0éuev Clemens. 
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avOparraat 8 edaxe Stkynv, } Toddbv Apiary 


yiyverar, ei yap Tis kK EOEAy Ta Sixay ayopeverv 


280 


yryvookav, T@ pév T GABov S.d0t evpvotra Zevs: 


a s s € oA 2 7 2 - 
os de KE PAPTUPLYCOLVY EKWVY ETLOPKOV OLOTO aS 


(280) 


pevoerar, ev S€ Stenv Brdybas vyKeotov dacOy, 
tov dé 7° auauporépy yevern) peromiobe NédeTTaL. 


> . > + ‘ , > a 
avdpos 8: evdpKou yeven peromirbey apetvov. 


285 


Zot 3° éyw éoOda vodwy epéw, péya vy Iepon. 


‘N ld 4 x. 3 dc ¥ e 0 
THY pév TOL KAKOTYTA Kal Lkadov eat Edda Oat 


(285) 


pnidtos. *eln perv 65ds, wdda § éyybO vaier. 


282. Fexov 


279. dvOpdmeice Sédwxe A. 
by the first hand. 


280. 20€An «.7.A. ‘If a man is willing 
to deliver a judgment which is right, 
knowing that it is so, to him the far- 
seeing Zeus gives prosperity.’ The 
meaning is much the same as é0éAn 
Sixaos elyas, and yryvéoKwy is added, as 
‘Tzetzes says, because many practise jus- 
tice unwillingly and from self-interest. 
It may mean, perhaps, noscens, xplywy, 
‘in taking cognisance of a case.’ The 
very frequent repetition of fen and 
S{xaos from sup. 213 (about 20 times) 
shows how the wrong rankled in the 
poet’s mind. See on vy. 299 for a similar 
repetition of Ep-yor. 

282. ds dé xe. Schoemann reads éz} 
Spxoy, referring the éxl to papruplinow. 
‘But whosoever by deliberately for- 
swearing himself in giving evidence 
shall have proved false, and by doing 
wrong to justice shall have been incur- 
ably led into sin, of him the family left 
after him tends ever to obscurity ; but 
of @ man who observes his oath the 
family after him is more thriving.’ 
This is pretty plainly levelled at 
Perses, who had forsworn himself be- 
fore the judges in the matter of the 
disputed inheritance. 

283. Hesych. vixeoroy: dvdxerroy, 
&bepdwrevroyv.—Lhe reading adc6n (adw) 
was corrected by Schaefer, petioceras 
being the old epic for pevontoa:.—eéy 8é, 


286.: Fepéw 


280. @éda A. ef ydp mis eOédou H, 
284. rovd’ é’ 4 


eT a 


I, but added in marg. by the same hand. 


A. adxawporépn I. 285. om. 


288. éAtyy the MSS. 


apparently for wpds dt, or év ad’rais, or 
év abt@, Viz. TG WedderGa:, as there is no 
ground for supposing a tmesis. Mos- 
chopulus :—% ’Ev wepiooh, dyt) rod Slieny 
dé BAawas dvidrws €BadBy. For BAdwrew 
8ixny, to impede the course of justice, 
see v. 258. 

284. rotd’ &’ duavporépyn Cod. Gale. 

285. This verse is cited in Herod. vi. 
86, as delivered in an oracle to Glaucus. 

286. péya vime. Seo on v. 131. 

287. The particle ro: introduces a 
proverbial saying, as it so often does in 
Attic tragedy. Xenophon (Mem. ii. 1, 
20) gives rhy wey yap, and Plato (who 
cites 287—9, De Rep. p. 364, 0), as rhy 
wey. But these are not various read- 
ings. They are adaptations of the verse 
to the narrative.—xal iAaddy vel affatim, 
‘even in abundance.’ Perhaps a meta- 
phor from capturing animals in great 
numbers together, éAety being changed 
to éAéo@a: when the phrase took an 
ethical meaning. Gaisford remarks on 
this passage (287—92), “‘ Locus amplis- 
simis antiquorum testimoniis celebra- 
tus ;’’ and he cites a long list of authors 
who have quoted or referred to it. 

288. valex. Not é3ds, but xaxdérns is 
the subject.—aeln, for dAlyn of the 
MSS., was restored from Plato and 
Xenophon ut supra. Yet éalyn, in the 
sense of Bpaxeia, may be right, in appo- 
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HXIOAOT 


Tys 8 dperys Sparta Oeoi zpomdapoev €OnKav 


Ls id Q Q , »¥ xa F 2 N 
aBdvarou paxpos dé Kat opOuos olpos és avrnv 


290 


Mien N A 2A 2 > »¥ 4 
KQU T PNXvUs TOTMPWTOV*® EMV 5 €LS AKPOV LKYTAL, 


pyidin 81 emevta wédev, yademy wep €ovoa. 


(290) 


Obros péev travdpiotos, ds *abrés tavTa vornoy, 
> 
[ppacodpevos td x’ erreita Kai és Tédos How apeivar | 


a 2 
éxOdds 8 ad Kaxeivos, ds ev eiévti TiOnTa—* 





295 


295. Fecrovre 


290. fuos (gl. 


686s) és abriy A. 
291. tpaxis H. 


ixyrat all, 


sition with paxpds in 290. The h- 
ness (291) is that of the beginning 
compared with the end, not that of the 
path of virtue contrasted with the path 
of vice. 

289. xpordpo.der, ‘in front of,’ viz. as 
something to.be undergone and over- 
come before the desired object can be 
reached. The form %@nxay, though 
found in the Homeric writings, seems 
to savour of a later age. Here it would 
be easy to read Geds mpowdpodey %Onrev 
ayOpéros. Seeinf.v. 741. Plato how- 
ever has @eot %@nxay. See also Scut. 
Here. 465. 

290. Fos és abrhy Cod. Gale. Vulgo 
éx’ abrhy. 

291. ienrat, scil. ris, or 5 wropevdpuevos. 
Cf. v.12. Plato and one or two MSS. 
(ap. Goettl.) give tena:, which is pre- 
ferred by Gaisford. But Plato also 
quotes the passage in pons p. 340, p, 
with fknrat:—tows by gain Tpddixos 
S3e Kal BAAo: wodAol, Kad’ ‘Holodsoy, 
yevécba piv dyabby xarerdy elvar rijs 
yap aperis tuxpocbey rovs Geovs iSpara 
Getvar Stray Sé tis abrijs eis &xpov Ixnrat, 
pndtny Shwrera wérew, Xarerhy wep 
éotcay. See also Sophist. p. 229. Hence 
we might conjecture that érny dé tis 
&xpoy Ixnta: was the original reading ; 
that t:s was ejected from the insertion 
of eis, and lastly that %enra: was in con- 
sequence changed to tna:.—pnidin, com- 
paratively easy, as the addition of 
xarerh wep éovca shows. The spondaic 
followed by a dactylic verse seems in- 
tentionally to express laborious ascent 
and easy descent. 


Compare the well- | 


éx’ airy the rest. sdpOptos ofvos I. 


293. atr@ mavra vonce all. 


known lines about the stone of Sisy- 
phus, Od. xi. 595—8. 

293. wavdpioros, ex wdvtwy &pioros. 
“Sensum expressit Livius, xxii, 29, 
laudatus Graevio :—‘ Saepe ego audivi, 
milites, eum primum esse virum (i. e. 
maxims laude dignum) qui ipse polleat 
ingenio, ut consulere sibi optime possit, 
qui ipse consulat, quid in rem sit; 
secundum eum, qui bene monenti obe- 
diat; qui nec ipse consulere nec alteri 
parere sciat, esse extremi ingenii.. .’ 
Et Cicero pro Cluent. c. 31 :—‘ Sapien- 
tissimum esse eum dicunt, cui quod 
opus sit veniat in mentem; proxime 
accedere illum, qui alterius bene in- 


-ventis obtemperet.’” Goettling. Schoe- 


mann, with Gaisford, prefers 8s atrds - 
adyra vohoe, which is given by some of 
the authors who quote the verse, e. g. 
Aristotle, Eth. Nic. i. 4, This is rather 
confirmed by pir’ abrds voéy in y. 296 
(though here there is a variant phe 
airg), and by Livy’s qui ipse consulat. 
Goettling gives atrg—vofhon, but the 
MSS. generally have airg — vohees. 
Tzetzes has 8s ris dd’ éavrov xa) abro- 
S:Sdetws Td wpéwroy voe?, Moschopulus 
8s 80 éavrot wdvra voice. Again, Mos- 
chopulus explains v. 296 by ds 3’ &» 
phre 80 éavrod vop. Hence they might 
seem to have read aérot or abrov in 
both places, and one of the Bodleian 
MSS. gives pr’ abrod voée.—This 
passage also was very celebrated in 
antiquity, as the citation of it by several 
other writers proves. All of them, ex-. 
cept Aristotle, ignore v. 294, which in 
all probability is an interpolation.—rd 
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(295) 


“AdAa ot y’ Hperépns pepvnpevos aicy eperpys 
épyalev, Idpon, Stov yeévos, oppa oe Aupds 


éxOaipy, prrén S€ o evorépavos Anpytnp 


300 


aidoin, Budrou Sé reqv mismAjot Kaduqv. 


Lipds ydp To. Tapray depy@ ovpdopos avdpi. 


(300) 


T@ S€ Oeoi veper@ L avépes, OS LEpyc 
( EOL VELETWOL Kal AVEPES, OS KEV AEPYOS 


a , 4 ¥ > “ 
Can, Kndjvera. Kofovpots etkehos Opyny, 


299. Fepyafev 


801. aiumAnou MSS. 


302. dFepyp 303. dFepyds 


304. FetxeXos 


296. py? atro voéy all, but airos vod D, pry’ avrov voée I. 


300, prey S€0° ABCDGHI. guréy déce K. Grey 5é EF. 
304. eixeAos (or ixeAos) Spyyy all, 


rou om. I, 


xey flow, in Attic & dy ef, ‘after full 
consideration of what may be best as 
the next course and also in the end.’ 

296. ph aire vulg. pir’ abrds 
Goettling. 

299. épyd¢ev, go on tilling your land, 
or working at your farm. The primary 
meaning of épyd(ecba. Cf. v. 20—1. 
The word &pyov in some form or other 
is repeated in this sense in a remark- 
able manner, inf. 302—16, where within 
fourteen lines it occurs not less than 
thirteen times.—2diov yévos, as remotely 
descended from Zeus, from whom Per- 
seus boasted his origin. This is the 
simplest explanation. Schoemann how- 
ever (Com. Crit. p. 34) thinks that a 
worthless fellow is so called in bitter 
irony and ridicule. And perhaps Perses 
used to boast of his descent. Some of 
the ancients seem to have read Alou 
yévos, ‘son of Dius,’ as in the ‘Horddov 
kal ‘Ophpov aya, ‘Holod’, Ex-yove Alov, 
éxdvra, me Tadra xeActers Eixeiv. Goett- 
ling thinks nothing more is meant than 
‘a probo patre natus,’ and he compares 
the Homeric 3%0s Etpatos, said of the 
honest goatherd. See Miiller, Hist. Gr. 
Lit. p. 81. The MS. Cant. has this 
marginal gloss :—dtov yévos: 4 Sidr wai- 
Ses Slou tTivds Foray, FH Sr: els Oeods dvepe- 
pow thy yeveow. eis yap dphéa xa) Karr- 
dwxny (sic) rd yévos dviyyov. Tzetzes 


302. 


hesitated between the two interpreta- 
tions; vit Alou, 4 eiyevts yévos. 

300. pirdy 8é o° Cod. Gale. pirgy BE 
owe or girdgp 8t others.—édordpavos, in 
allusion to her crown of wheat-ears. A 
fresco-painting of Ceres so attired may 
be seen in Plate 40 of Raccolta of the 
Museo Borbonico, from Pompeii. 

801. xaAchy, your garner or home- 
stead. Of. v. 374. 411. 503. Photius, 
Karud vooota: 9 olxos EbAiwos Kuplws: xdAra 
oe) yap ra tbAa. Hesych. xarrhy- 
Toy olxoy: xuplws 3¢ roy awd EbAwy olkor- 
Kada yap Ta tvAa.—The etymology is 
uncertain, the a in xaAoy (from xalw) 
being long. After this verse Goettling 
would transfer v. 341. 

302. obuopos, is befitting to a man 
who will not till the soil. Tzetzes, 
ovuvoradds, Adare gael é 

ds ouugpépera: wevig, xal oui TO 
oe Hosyeh. piusépes Amdss 6 cup- 
nintwy Kal cover. 

304. xnohverot Kobotpois, ‘ stingless 
drones.’ The etymology of this epithet 
is very obscure. Some take it as for 
xoAovpors, from KxoAovew and obpd, ‘ lop- 
tailed, which can hardly be considered 
probable. Hesych. «d@oupos: dpyds, dxer- 
tTpos, KoAoBotpos. Photius, knphyecos 
xoBobpoict Tots Kabe(oudvois Kal puddr- 
Tove. Thy TeY peALooaY Eodov" odpot yap 
of pvAaxes: wal Oupwpol, of ras Gdpas 
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OUTE PEALT OAV KapaATOV TPVYOVELY aEpyot 


H>IOAOT 
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y ‘ . o> »¥ A> ¥ , A 
[€ofovres’ coi 8° Epya id’ EoTw pérpia Kooper, 


as Ké Tot wpaiov Bidrov mAyPwor Kadai. | 


(305) 


e€ épywv 8’ avdpes trokvpndoi T advetoi Te’ 

\ 93 , “ ‘4 9 , 
kat épyaldpevos Todv pidrtepos abavatourw 
¥ 29. a, , ‘ , 9 , 
€ooea noe Bpotois’ pada yap orvydovaw depyouvs. 310 
¥ 3 asQVN ¥ 9 , , 3 » 
épyov 8 ovdev dveidos, depyin 5€ Tr dvedos. 


ei bd nev éepydly, taxa oe [nace aepyos 


305, aFepyot 


308. é« Fépywv 


(310) 


309. xai Fepyalopevos 


312. xe Fepyaly 


307. ws a op. H. zaAnbovor EF. 


310. Bporotor A. 311. dpyin C. 


guadcoorres. He therefore read xaéov- 
pos. Didymus the grammarian thought 
sorovpas was the true form. One of 
the guesses of Tzetzes is, rots xérov 
%xovew ev Ti ovps, which shows that he 
did not know that the drone has no 
sting.—dpuhy Cod. Gale, with the gloss 
xara kivnow. Tzetzes:—8yuows irdpywy 
kata thy dpuhy, } Thy b v. ese 
words are constantly confused in MSS., 
and the latter is here clearly the right 
reading. For this meaning (= tpdézoy, 
‘ ery all see New Cratylus § 480. 

305. xauarov, the store; as mwdvos 
sometimes means the result of a man’s 
labour : see Aesch. Cho. 180.—For rpd- 
xovow depyot Stobaeus gives rviprowor 
éSovow. This is perhaps genuine, and 
altered on the insertion of the following 
distich, which appears spurious. For v. 
307 is nearly a reproduction of v. 301, 
and &pya used without the digamma is 
liable to the gravest doubts. We might 
criticise the phrase xocpety tpya mérpia, 
‘“‘to keep in order a moderate-sized 
farm” as unlike the older epic. The 
sentiment is the same as in Virg. 
Georg. ii. 412, ‘laudato ingentia rura, 
Exiguum colito.’—dépalov, sup. v. 32. 

309. The re in the MSS. must be re- 

ed as an insertion consequent on 
the loss of the digamma, like éf Epywy 
for éx Fépywy in the preceding verse. 
Translate (with emphasis) ‘’Tis from 
farm-work that men become rich in 
flocks and wealthy in substance; be- 
sides that by farming you will be much 


309. kai 7’ épyaldperos all. 
312. x’ depyds K, Ald. 


dearer to the immortals and to mortal 

men; for they greatly detest the idle. 

Besides, tilling the soil (or work in 

general) is no reproach; ’tis the want 

of occupation that is the real re- 
roach.’ 

810. Goettling puts this verse within 
brackets, as wanting in one MS. and not 
given by Stobaeus, who quotes 308—13, 
Fl. xxix. p. 198. But if this be spurious, 
the preceding one also must be con- 
demned, or the plural must be adopted. 
Plato, Charm. p. 163, 8, eiré po, jy 8 
éyw, ob rabroy Kadrets Td wotety Kal Td 
apdrrew; Ov pévrot, tpn ovdé ye 7d 
epyd(ecda: Kal rd worety Zuabov yap wap’ 
‘Hoiddov, bs tpn “Epyov 8 ovdty sveidos. 
Xen. Mem. i. 2, 56, Zpn 8 abrdy 6 rar- 
fryopos Kal tay évdotordrwy xointay éx- 
Aeyduevoy Ta wovnpérata, wal Tovras 
papruplos xpépevov, Biddonew Tobs cuv- 
dvras xaxotpyous tre elvyat nal tupavyt- 
Kots' ‘Howddou pey Td “Epyov 8 ovdty 
bvecdos, depyin dé.7’ dveidos. TovTO Bh Aé€- 
yew abroy &s 6 womrhs nedrever pndevds 
Epyou phr’ adlxou ph aloxpot aréxeo- 
Gat, GAAG Kal ravTa woreiy ex) TE Képder. 
It appears from this that some per- 
versely construed oddty Epyor dveidos 
éor{. Moschopulus rightly explains it, 
n e@pyacla 8 obSauas eorly aicxpdy, 7 
apyla 5¢ aioxpdy. 

311. 8é re, for 5€ roi, as sup. 214, 
inf. 324. 

312. (nAdeoe:, will be jealous of you. 
See v. 23, (nAot 3é re yelrova yelrwy eis 
&pevov oxeddorra. 
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miovtedvta’ tovT@ 8 apeT? Kal KUSOS drrndel. 
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el Kev am a\doTplwY KTEdvwY aecidpova Oupov 


315 


eis Epyov TpeWas pederas Biov, ws oe Kedevw. 


[aidas 5° obk aya) Kexpnevov avdpa Komiler, 


314. FepyaLer Oar 


(315) 


316. és Fépyov 


314. %jo6a the MSS. 


3138. dperd, for ddfa dperijs. 

314. If the reading of this verse be 
right, the sense is, ‘ But whatever you 
may be in fortune (viz. rich or poor), 
working is better than being idle.’ For 
éyo0a Proclus appears to have found the 
subjunctive éyc@a, since he explains it 
by drotos dy éxdorp ruyxdep Blos dwode- 
3oudvos, robrp Buewor epyd(erOa, etre 
éuelyvww efre xelpwy. He therefore read 
7G épyd(ecGa:, which violates the use 
of the digamma. Cf. inf. 438. We 
have the similar optative form efnc0a 
in Theognis, v. 715, dxtrepos & efnoda 
axddas taxe@y ‘Apruiay (where ovd” ei 
qoLois p ecedes). Homer too has y Key 
Ino6a, H. x. 67. Goettling thinks dafuer 
a synonym of dafpyer, quoting Hesy- 
chius, daluwv- Sahuwy. Archilochus (ap. 
Plut. Vit. Thes. 5), radrns yap xeivor 
Salpovés ciot pdxns, and Plat. Cratyl. 
p. 398, B, rovro Toivuy wayrds paGAAoy 
Adyar, ds enol Bonet, rods daluovas: Sri 
dpéviuo. wal Sahpoves Foay, Saluovas 
abrovs wydpace. Kal ty ye Ti apxalg tH 
jnetépe wri airrd cupBalve: Td Bvoua. 
He therefore renders it thus:—‘ To a 
prudent man, such as you used to be’ 
(06a the MSS.), viz. before you gave 
your attention to law-suits, ‘to work is 
the better course.’ Schoemann reads 
Safpovs 8° Taos top. TE K.7.A., ‘You will 
be as happy as a god; therefore, you 
had better work.” L. Dindorf dainor 
& Toos Enoba: rH epyd(ecbas Buervoy. It 
is possible that 3aluom is corrupt; but 
the comment of Proclus is gound ; 8aluwr 
ob pévov 6 drovduwy ju toy Bloy Kal 
Siowxay Ta Huérepa, xpelr ray judy, Kadei- 
Tat, AAG Kal abrds 5 dx’ éxelvou Blos 
éxdorois awovenduevos, eis by BAdrorres 
Tovs pey evdaimoveiy pauty, rovs 8t KaKo- 
Saovety. Cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 75, 


éxelxep ef yevvaios ws iBdvri xAhy Tov 


Saiyovos. Homer has the strange phrase 
Saluova Sovva, Il. viii. 166, and xpds 
Salpova, contra fatum, xvii. 98. Eur. 
Phoen. 1653, obkoty twxe rH Tbxy Toy 
dafuova, ‘he surrendered his fate to 
fortune.’ 

315. dAdorplwy x«.7.A. Theognis, v. 
1145, aity éw GAAorplois Kwredvois ex~ 
éxovos vénue. The condition intro- 
Se ‘ . turning your mind from 
other people’s property, you attend to 
your own livelihood,’ does not seem 
well to accord with the preceding verse. 
Compare however inf. 645. Moschopu- 
lus :—édy oftws epyd(n Sore uh (nusovv 
twa. But we may without much diffi- 
culty understand either &unevoy ciphoes 
édy x.7.A., OF &uervoy Td epyd(erOat xa) rd 
Ttpépayra—pereray.— The genitive Blov 
depends on the sense of péAeo@a: im- 
plied in peAeray. So inf. v. 443, ds «° 
Epyou (ds Fépyov) peaetay iWeiay avrax’ 
éAauvot. 

317. As ales means both ‘shame’ 
in a bad sense, and ‘ modesty,’ with 
many other significations, in a good 
one, obx &yaf} is here added as a dis- 
tinguishing epithet. The sense is ‘no 
man who is in want need be ashamed 
to work.’ Schoemann (p. 37) observes 
that 317—19 would follow better after 
v. 311, And thus the precept ‘ not to 
rob’ in 320 naturally follows the advice 
not to covet the possessions of others, v. 
315. There is a similar verse in Hom. 
Od. xvii. 347, aidws 8 ov dyabh Ke- 
xpnuévy avdp) wapewa:, and in 1], xxiy. 
44, ob8€ of aidas yiyverat, 4 7° bd 
péya alvera: 435° dvlynow, where Bekker 
rejects this latter verse as interpolated 
from the present passage. Guisford, 
after H. Stephens, encloses 317—8 in 
brackets, supposing dydp) wapeiva: to 
have been changed to &3pa xoul(e: from 


4G 
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aidas, nr avdpas péya civerar 75 dvivnowr. | 

aidds Tou mpos avodrBin, Oapaos Sé wpods d\Bor 
xXpypara S ovx apraxra, Oedadora toddov apeivw. 320 
el yap Tis Kal xepot Bin péyay odrBov édrnrat, 


y 3 5 £ 
H Oy amo yNwoons \niooerat, old Te TONNG 


(320) 


o Fo#eean ‘N V4 , > 4 
yiyverat, ett av 87 Képdos vdov eLararnon 
3 a IVA - | oe ) v4 , 
avOpdtruv, aida dé 7° dvadein Katordly’ 


319. dvoABinv —0c\ABov AH. —iy —fBy BCDEFGK, Ald. —f 


—Bov I. 821. xév xepoi I. 
3 &’ dvadely A. xarorafe I. 


v. 500 inf., €Amwls 3 ode &yabh xexpnudvoy 
&vSpa xopl es. lus :—xal rovroy xa} 
voy étijs orlyoy wapenBeBrAToOa Anpbéy- 
tas &xd Tov ‘Ouhpov, Kal TAobrapxos 
elxe. Goettling, admitting the great 
similarity of the Homeric and Hesiodic 
maxims, thinks both may be genuine, 
as derived from an older source. Her- 
mann would read xopul(ev, ‘Shame is 
not good to attend on a man.’ But the 
poet probably distinguishes two kinds 
of aldés. Eur. Hipp. 385 :— 


alSdés re, diccad 3° elaty: 4 wey od Kaxh, 

h & & 80s otxwv ef 8 5 xapds jy 
caghs, 

obk by 80 Hrnv tabr’ Exovre ypdupara. 


So two kinds of %p:s were defined, sup. 
11—13.—xexpnpuévor, egenum. In Attic 
Greek generally this participle has either 
@ genitive in the sense of xpeios, or a 
dative in the sense of xexrnuévos. Pro- 
perly, itewas a euphemism for wévns. 
One who has used his means is one who 
is without present resources. 

818. ofvera:. Pronounced olyvera: 
See on v. 247. 

319, On three consecutive lines com- 
mencing with the same word, see on v. 6. 
inf. 578.—xpbs avoABinp—BaBy most of 
the MSS. «pbs avoABiny—8aBoy Cod. 
Gale. Goettling prefers the dative, 
which means ‘is clogely associated with 
misery ;’ Gaisford the accusative, i. e. 
éper xpds x.r.A. Compare the long : in 
aepyfn, v. 311. Of the explanations of 
the scholiasts, that of Proclus seems 
the best:—f aldas obverr: TH zeviq, 
aroxds yap ox solorara: dreirhy 
Odpoos trera: TG KAObTY, 6 yap wAOvTOS 
Odpoos tiere:. Or simply, ‘a poor man 


322. Aniocerar A. 324. aidas 


is ashamed of himself, while the rich 
man has confidence.’ 

320. apraxrd, like orperrds and many 
similar verbals, might take a gerundial 
sense, ‘ wealth is not to be clutched at,’ 
éor) being supplied. But it is better to 
follow the explanation of Tzetzes, +a - 
xphvata Ta OedoSota woAAdy Kal KaTd 
wodd xpelrrw, obx) Ta CF aprayis xal 
Blas. ‘Wealth got by violence (is not 
good) ; that sent from the gods is far 
better.’ See sup. v. 38, AAAa Te roAAd 
aprd(wy épdpers. 

321. ei yap «.7.A. He illustrates his 
proposition by two kinds of theft, the 7a 
GAnOGs apraxrd (Bly), and that by false 
declarations, such as Perses made before 
the judges, and so was said papruplyow 
éxloprov dudocat, sup. v. 282.—xal ap- 
pears to qualify néyay, though some- 
what out of place; ‘even great wealth, 
if got by violence, fails to make the 

ssessor secure.’ Perhaps éei ydp zls +’ 

Xepot «.7.A. Antocera for Anionrar. 
Cod. Gale Antoeras.— ofd re, see on 
Theog. 93. 

324. xarowd(y, ‘should put behind 
it,’ thrust aside or overcome, Hesych. 
&xoAov07. Moschopulus, xardmiw éaurijs 
of. Proclus, rhy al8w 7 dvaldeca vuxhoes. 
The aides here meant is the feeling 
of shame in doing wrong. Properly, 
érd(ew meant urgere, a tergo premere ; 
thence to pursue, chase away. Hom. 
Il. xvii. 462, peta 3 éxattacxe xoAdy Kal? 
Susrdov drd(wy. Photius, dxd(er Cewpes, 
H wapéxet, 9 Siduer, Eur. El. 1192, pe 
& Gmracas Aéxe’ axd yas ‘EAAnvidos.— 
For the sentiment compare Theognis, 
v. 647, 48n viv aldds pev dy dvOpdéroow 
BAwArev, Abrap avaideln yaiay emorpéde- 
Tah. 
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325. Fotxoe $27. Fioov 


e as 


325. peta 6 BGHI. feta re 
Baivo. AK, Ald. Baiver the rest. 
AEF, éréeoox the rest. 
dyaiperat (yp. dyaterat) I. 


333, 68? 


325 
(325) 
330 
(330) 
328. Feou 332. Feréecow 
AEF, Ald. 327. épée all. 328. 


332. vexeiee BCDGI. éeréeoow 
qrou H. re 5y ror the rest, 


325. peta 8. See on v. 5—7. The 
5¢ marks the a ga which is common 
enough after ei, ds, éwel, &c. Most MSS. 
seem to give peid re. 

827—8. Epte: and Balvo: Cod. Gale; 
but most give Balve. Goettling edits 
éptn—Balvy, but does not specify his 
authority.—Having warned Perses that 
the crime of which he has been guilty 
is likely to have its punishment in the 
declension of his family prosperity, he 
adds a catalogue of offences which are 
not less likely to excite the divine 
wrath, and of which he bids Perses to 
beware (v. 335). These are, (1) injuring 
@ suppliant or a guest; (2) seducing a 
brother’s wife (as Thyestes did that of 
Atreus); (3) defrauding orphans; (4) 
insulting and contumeliously reproach- 
ing an aged parent. This is curious as 
giving a code of principal sins accord- 
ing to the early Hellenes. We do not 
find our notions of the graver crimes, 
murder, fornication, nor adultery in 
the general sense, here recognised. All 
turns upon the injuring some member 
of a household; the morality is that of 
a patriarchal community ; and therefore 
Goettling seems to be wrong in think- 
ing xactyryytos is used in the widest 
sense for 6 wéAas, ‘another man.’ For 
the construction, which is Ivov xaxdy 
Zpdee ds Inérny re Epa: nad ds Edvov, 
compare Od. xv. 72, Iody Tot andy éc0’, 


8s 7 ox 20éAovta véeoba Ecivoy éro- 
tpbve, kal ds dooduevoy Kareptxet, 

329. This verse has been thought 
spurious, and it is rejected by Schoe- 
mann. It is unnecessary to the sense, 
and it only involves the syntax, which 
is dvaBalyp Séuna xpurradlyns eivijs 
&Adxou Kacryvirov. The meaning is 
sufficiently plain without any addition : 
cf. Aesch. Ag. 1164, ebvas a8eApod rq 
warouvt, Suopevets. Goettling (after 
Moschopulus) would supply évexa be- 
fore ebvns. Tzetzes, 31d xpurradlns ebyijs. 
If the verse be genuine, it would be 
easiest to read xpurradins ebvijs. 

330. rev—réxva, the children of some 
deceased sire. Schoemann (p. 37) would 
prefer 8s re 5¢ appadins, which should 
rather be agpabdinv. dArralvera, acts 
dishonestly towards them. Some copies 
give @Acrpalveras. In v. 241 the metre 
requires this form, 8oris &Airpalyp. The 
other form of éArralvew, adrcreiy, dArréo- 
Gas (aArrfpevos Scut. H. 91), takes an 
accusative of the person in the sense 
of xaxa@s roety twa. See Hom. Od. iv. 
378. v. 108, and the note on Aesch. 
Eum. 260. Scut. Herc. 80, 4 7: péy 
&Oaydrous pdnapas, ro) “OAuprov Exavary, 
HAcrev "Audit prev. 

333. 8 Hroc Herm. for 84 ro.—éyal- 
eTal, venerg, ayavaxte:, Mosch. The 
same as &yara, Theog. 619, and appa- 
rently &yac@a: in Attic Greek, Herc. 


48 


H>IOAOT 


épyav avt adikav xaherny erence apoByv. 

> A ‘ ~ N a 4 9 9 4 , 

GdXa, ov TOV pev Taptray cepy aecippova Oupdov' 335 
b) ? > »¥ es > 9 4 “~ 

Kad Svvayiy 8° Epde iép abavatovor Jeotow 


e A \ a 2 \ Q 9 \ , , . 
ayvas kat Kabapas, ert 5 ayhaa pypia Kate 


dddore S€ orrovdjor Qveuat Te ikaoKer Oat, 
> A y 3 > 4 , 93 , e \ ‘ 
nev or evvaly Kal or Gv ddos lepov EXO’ 


Gs K€ Tou thaov Kpadinv Kat Pupov Exwow" 


840 


opp ahr\wv avy KANpov, yn TOV TeEdV adXos. 

Tov dirdovt’ emi Saira Kadeiv, Tov & exOpov eacrac: (340) 
N ' ld ~ 9 ld b , , 

Tov O€ padtora Karew, dotis oer eyyvOe vaier. 


334. Fépywv 


386. Beotor A. 


335. epy’ 


337. «afew 


338. 3) all the MSS. ozovdqo. Ovéeogi re 


CEFGIK, Ald., D by first hand, and H by correction. oczovdpor 


Ovecoi re AB. 


Far. 845. Archilochus uses it as a 
synonym of &yac@a, frag. x. 2, od8° efad 
wh pe CRAos, od8 d&yalouas | Oeaw Epya. 

337. ayvas Kal xabap@s. As &yvds and 
ayvevew are is ot used of the con- 
science, cafapbs of the hands, garments, 
&c., this is rightly rendered by Goett- 
ling “pura mente puroque corpore.” 
Tzetzes; ayves éxl w Wuyiis Aéyerai, 
kabapis Sé 7d &ppumdytws Exew, ds eri 
tov oéparos.—This is one of the many 
supplementary verses which may be 
due to the rhapsodists. Xenophon, 
quoting v. 336, Mem. i. 3, 3, has no 
allusion to this. 

338. Probably we should read 8é for 
54 with Hermann.—oxovdjjior beac! re 
is the reading of Col. Gale. Goettling 
and Hermann, with other MSS., give 
orovejs Ouéecot re. Spohn Gveoo:, but 
the uv in @dos seems to be short, e. g. 
Aesch. Ag. 1381. II. iv. 270, Zpxeo ctv 
Oudeoow, doAAlocaca yepaids. Hesych. 
Ovecor Ouvoias, } Ovpiduaor. Goettling 
imagines the poet intended to specify 
the three ways of reconciling the gods, 
by Sacrifice, Libations, and Incense ; 
and also to distinguish (in v. 339) the 
times of offering each, viz., the liba- 
tions in the evening (after the Seixvor), 
the other two in the morning. 

340. ds wal ro: Cod. Gale, which 
shows that some transcribers supposed 
YAaov had the two first syllables short. 


840. as cat rou A. 


ws kev Tou K. 


341. dpp’ kAAwy «.7.A. That you may 
buy your neighbour’s farm, not he 
yours, i. e. that the gods may bless you 
with prosperity. Goettling thinks this 
verse ‘ineptissimus’ as it stands; and 
would transpose it to follow v. 301. 
Schoemann (p. 37) assents to this. 

342—382. Here follows a collection 
of very ancient maxims, somewhat after 
the manner of Theognis, and strung 
together without any nearer connexion 
than the general relations existing be- 
tween neighbours. We may compare a 
series of similar brief saws in Wolsey’s 
ee speech, K. Hen. VIII. iii. 2, 
ad fin. :— 


‘Love thyself last. Cherish those 
hearts that hate thee : 
Corruption wins not more than 
honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle 
peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just 
and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be 
thy country’s, 
Thy God’s and Truth’s.’ 
It is to be remarked, that all Hesiod’s 
apophthegms are given on the grounds 
of expediency. It is better to be hos- 
pitable, honest, generous, &c., because 
you will meet with the like return 
yourself from others. 
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b , ‘ a 3 3 , ¥ 4 
€l yap ToL Kal xpny eyKwp.oy addo yevoiro, 


yeitoves alworrot exiov, Cacavro dé anoi. 


345 


IInpa Kaxds yelrwv cocovt ayabos péy’ svevap. 


"Eppopé Tor TYyLns Gor’ Epope yelrovos eo Odod. 


(345) 


Ovd dv Bots amodour’, ef py yel: Os el: 

| , eb py yelTwv Kaxos etn. 

a A “A Q v4 e ©@ 3 A 
Ev pev perpetoOar apa yeirovos, ev 3 dmodovvar 


> A A» ‘ x pee ¥ § , 
AUT@ T@ HETPQ@, KAL AWLOV, AL KE OVVNAL, 


350 


e sn of 2 9 ¥ y 
WS av xpnilav KQt €$ VOT €pov ApKtov €vp7s. 


344. yévyras all. 
350.0m.A. aire B érpw D. 


344. xpi eyndmoy Aro. ‘Any un- 
toward affair in the village where you 
reside.’ —éyxépuiov Proclus and Steph. 
Byzant. inv. eéun, for thevulg. éyxdpiov. 

esych. éyxdmuor Evdnpor nGpas yap Ta 
Tov ofuov avorhyara. Similarly in Pro- 
verbs, “ Better in adversity is a friend 
that is near than a brother that is far 
off.” The euphemism in &dAo is to be 
noticed; like érepoy, un toiov, &e., it 
signifies xaxdy. See the note on Aesch. 
Suppl. 394, ef wod 7: py roo tdxp. 
The poet had in view his native xcayuy 
of Ascra. 

345. &kworo: *xiov, ‘come without 
girding their clothes,’ i. e. at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and on a hasty summons. 
Tzetzes, julyupvo: povovx) nal cuvrdues 
€xOdover xpds dpwyhy xal Bohbeay.—xnoi 
«.7.A., ‘but kinsmen stay to gird them,’ 
dvr) rot xpopdoe: xpavra: kal dvaBodr7, 
Mosch., who adds, ryol yap of & émya- 
plas ovyyeveis. 

347. riuijs, “ praemium a diis honoris 
causa datum,” Goettling. Hermann ex- 
plains it ‘ pretium,’ a prize. Tzetzes, rod 
TisavTos, (TYyseas yap GAAHAous of xpnorol 
Tov yerrévey.) He refers to an anecdote 
told of Themistocles, that in selling a 
field he advertised that it had a good 
neighbour. In this case, ty must 
mean ‘that which enhances the value,’ 
8 éxiripg. 

348, ob8’ dy Bows. ‘ You would not so 
much as loge a single ox (by 4 foray), 
were it not that your neighbour was 
base,’ viz. remiss in pursuing the thief. 
Goettling thinks there is an allusion to 
@ local custom of the people of Cyme in 
Aeolis (see inf. 636), from Heraclides 


349. A different hand in A as far as v. 372. 


| an ‘\ , I 
QUTW TO peTpoV I. 


Ponticus (Polit. xi.), 60s 5% 4» abrois els 
Td KAOW ALA CupBdrAAEC Oa Tos yelrovas: 
3d Kal dAlya a&wabAAvyTo: wdyres yap 
dpolws eripouy. Kal ‘Holodos évrevder 
Sonet A€yew, OS’ ay Bots axdaoir’, ei 
ph yelrwv Kaxds €f. 

349. perpetoda, the infinitive for the 
imperative, ‘tdke care to get good 
measure, or ‘to have measured out to 
you,’ &c., Hesych. nerpetcOau: Savel(eoba:. 
—abrg rq puérpy, ‘with the measure 
itself.’ Equivalent in fact to r¢ airg 
pérpy. Seo on abrf vuxr) Scut. Herc. 
835.—sal Adiov, «.7.A., allow him some- 
thing over and above by way of interest ; 
the motive being however, (as the next 
verse shows,) not so much love of jus- 
tice as a principle, as self-interest. To 
this passage Alciphro alludes, Ep. i. 
24, xaprayv dt ebpoplas yevopnéyns exrico- 
pev abtd Td pérpoy, nal Agov édy tis 
&pbovia yéynra:. Compare Hor. Ep. i. 
17, 44, ‘distat, sumasne pudenter, an 
Trapias,’ 

351. &s ay «.7.A. ‘In order that 
when you need it, you may afterwards 
also find a sure and certain supply.’ 
On &pxws the student should refer to 
Buttmann’s Lexilogus in v._ So inf. 
370, pcOds B avdp) plrAw eipnudvos Eprios 
ef. Curtius, Gr. Et. 182, gives the 
roots dpx and dAn (dAdtew, dAarxeiy,) 
as identical, and the meaning of &psios 
as ‘safe,’ i.e. sure, because secured and 
protected ; and this seems a ie &C- 
countof the word. Proclus and Tzetzes 
took &pxiov to agree with yelrova, and 
explained it by éwapxetyra. Moscho- 
pulus; Saws dv xprilww nat és Sorepoy, 
tyouy eis rd emidy, eflpns 7d dpxody cor. 


E 
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50 


M7 Kaka Kepdaivew’ Kana. xépdea lo’ dryow. 


HIOAOT 


(350) 


Tov dirdovra duidevy, kat T@ tpocidyTL Tpoeivat’ 
kat Sdpev os Kev dq, kat pr) Sduev os Kev pi) Se. 


[Scary per tis wxev, ddary 5 ovbris eOwxer, | 


355 


Ads dyad, taprra£ Sé kar), Oavdrovo Sdéreipa. 


Os pev yap kev avnp Bddor, Gye kei péya Soin, 


(355) 


, “A 5 4 ‘ , a bs) , 
Xaiper TH Odpw Kat Téptreras bv Kata Oupdy 
a 5 , 2 8 9 , , 

Os O€ Kev avros Ehytat dvawWeind: miOyoas, 


a > aN 49 3 , - 
Kal TE OMLKPOV EOV, TOY ETAXKVvwWGEV iroy Hrop. 


360 


352. Fur’ &Fdryow 


355. &wxe EF. 357. wav péya Say (or Sey) all. 360. xad ro. AD. 


Toy érdxvwce ADEF. 67° éxdyvwoe GIK, Ald. 


3538—5. Some suspicion attaches to 
these verses. Both Proclus and Tzetzes 
attest that Plutarch rejected them on 
the ground that this doctrine made 
giving a mere selfish and obligatory 
affair, to the denial of generosity. The 
meaning seems to be, ‘attach yourself 
to a friend; be friendly to one who is 
friendly to you.’ So sup. 319, ddpaos St 
xpos .bABy, i.e. xpdceort. There is a 
difficulty in sxpoceiva:, which the con- 


text requires us to inflect from efp:, not 
eiul. loss. MS. Cant. rg xpocepxo- 
udvy xpocépxecOa:. Goettling, who 
quotes ‘Apollonius, Lex. Hom. in v. 


elyas: 5 ‘Holodos dvr) rot iévar Kal rE 
xpootdyr: mpooetvat, thinks the same 
form is found in Ar. Equit. 751, 4a’ 
cis rd wpdae xph wapeivac ’s Thy TiviKa. 
But there it is clearly from ei), like 
wdpeyu Alpxns vduar, Eur. Bacch. 5. 
Still greater difficulty is presented by 
&3érp, in v. 355, which must mean ‘a 
non-giver,’ contrary to the analogy of 
the language; though we have hactens; 
‘ ox-less,’ or without a team of oxen, in 
v. 451, according to which a5erns might 
mean ‘ giftless,’ i.e. one not having a 
gift to offer. Something similar is ézi- 
ans, Hesych. &reudpntos. Still this is a 
somewhat forced explanation. Tzetzes, 
7d 8dty Kal &3éorp—vonréoy THE Swpyti- 
Khy yvouny Exovrs kal wh ToLavTny. 
The other Scholiasts give peradorixg kal 
ph peradoricg. Gloss. Cod. Gale duera- 


TOT érayvwoe H. 


Séry (1.—3éry). Anyhow, this verse 
(355) is a mere repetition of the pre- 
ceding, of which it is probably but 
another version or recension. 

356. Sas (Lat. dos), the same as dw- 
tlvn, a free gift. Hesych. 8ée1s.—dprat, 
for aprayh, is very difficult to defen 
One cannot help suspecting the verse 
has been altered from some other pro- 
verb, e.g. &pwat 8& yuvh «.7.A., taken 
from some diatribe against women ; in- 
deed the verse would well follow 375. 
And thus des will have bore its origi- 
nal sense of dos. 

357. For dén or 8én some MSS. give 
Sofn, and a few copies have xa} for x&y. 
Stobaeus, Flor. x. 16, has 83¢ xal péya 
8én. Proclus, roy pey éxovolws Sdyra, 
wal ei péya ti Sofn. Schoemann with 
Tzetzes and Moschopulus, cay udya 8én 
(39). Goettling, dye by uéya Soln (for — 
kal péya dy Soin). It seems best to fol- 
low the reading suggested by Proclus, 
kei péya Soin. The triple antithesis, in 
brief, is this: the giver is pleased in 
giving much ; the person robbed is vexed 
at losing even a lsitle. Therefore, it is 
better to give than to take. Perhaps 
in abrds €Anra: there is rather the no- 
tion of claiming as a right than of 
taking away by force. 

360. xaf ve, the same as xafsep in the 
Attic dialect. See inf. 371. I. x. 224, 
oty re bv’ épxoudvw Kal re xpd d Tov 
éyénoev. Tho sense here is, ‘it may 
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*ds 3° em’ édvre héper, 6 8 ddvéerat aiPora Ayudv' 363 
el yap Kev Kal opipov ent cpixp@ Karabeto, 
kat Jaya tovr’ epdous, raya Kev péya Kat 76 yévouro. (360) 
ovde Toy’ civ otk KaTaKxeiwevoy dvépa Kfdet. 


oixot Bédrepov elvas, eet BraBepov 7d Odpydu. 


365 


"Eo Pov pév trapedvros éhéo Oar, wipa Se Oupo 


Xpnilew aredvros, a oe ppdlecOa dvwya. 


(365) 


"Apxopévov dé riBov Kat Apyovros Kopécacba, 
peradhe peiderOar Sern F evi ruIudr herds. 


364, dy Folia 


365. Fotxoe 





362. épdeas DEF. epdesG. 365. BéeArwov A. 366. wap’ édvros A. 
369. Sewp—mOpéer A. Sev) the rest. 





be that it is small, but it brings a chill 
to a friendly heart,’ ie. it alienates 
the person (in this case the poet hhim- 
self) from whom it was unfairly taken. 
res ae éxdxywoev dAtrncey, jvlacev. 
And so Moschop., éAdwnoe thy puxhy 
Tov dpaipebévyros. Photius, raxvotra, 
whooerat, «whyvura, Avumetra. Ibid. 
raxvounérns, dviwouévns. Eur. Hipp. 803, 
Auwi waxvebeio’ # xd cuppopas tivds ; 
Aesch. Cho. 75. xpupalos révOeow wax- 
vounévyn. Il. xvii. 111, rou & ev gpecly 
Anwoyv hrop raxvovrat. 

861. ef yap «.7.A. ‘For, as little 
added to little makes much, so a person 
is vexed at being robbed of that little, 
Td opuixpdy, which he might have laid 
by.” This adage, Proclus observes, is 
connected with the preceding. But his 
view of the sense, which greatly inter- 
feres with the logic of the passage, 
appears to have resulted from the a 

mt reference to xal opixpdy preced- 
ing. But I think it is clear that this 
couplet really explains 363, which I 
have ventured to transpose accordingly. 
This introduces a new precept: ‘it is 
better to be thrifty than to be dishonest ; 
for little gains accumulated make a large 
total; and you need not fear that your 
house will be too full; it is not the 
having stores at home, but the having 
_to get them from without, that vexes a 
man.’ There is some slight irony in 
the remark. For xara0éc@a:, ‘to store 
up, ‘to lay by,’ compare Soph. Oed. 


Col. 1215, ewe) woAAd piv af paxpad éue- 
pa xaréBevro 3) Adwas eyyuvrépw, i.e. 
‘for long days lay up in store for us 
many things nearer to grief than to joy.’ 
Goettling’s version is, ‘si iterum iter- 
umque surripias quamvis exiguum.’ 
362. nal rd, for nal rovro. Of. inf. 
756, 759.—For &%pdo:s MS. Cant. gives 
t 


3 
€pdeis, others épdes. Hermann would 
read xard@nat and &pdns. 

368. én’ edyri, éxl rg imdpxovr:. ‘He 
who brings and adds to what is already 
there, that man, I say, will avoid keen 
famine,’ 

366. He proceeds, still connectedly, 
‘*Tis good to take from what you have 
at hand, but a vexation to the mind to 
want what is absent.’ Goettling, who 
considers all these (363 seqq.) to be 
perfectly distinct maxims, attaches a 
different and less satisfactory meaning. 
He regards v. 365 as addressed to house- 
wives, who are advised to stay at home, 
and not to go a-gossiping to others’ 
houses. And in this sense the verse is 
used in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 
v. 36, in reference to a tortoise found 
wandering on a meadow. 

67. dwedvros. The genitive follows 
xpi¢ew, as inf. v. 499, in the sense of 
SeicOa, evdens elvat. 

368—9. wl@ov. ‘Take your fill from 
@ wine jar at the opening of it and when 
near the end, but be sparing at the 
middle of it; ’tis a sorry thrift at the - 
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Micbos 8° avdpi did cipnevos apkios €or. 


HSIOAOT 


370 


a , 4 9 N 4 4 ‘ 
Kat re kaoryyyte yedaoas emt pdprupa Bc Bau 
TioTeEs yap ToL Guas Kal dmotias d\eray avdpas. (370) 
Myde yury oe vdov mvyoortodos eLatrarare 
e , 4 “N ~ , 
aipvda xwtidd\ovea, Teqy Sipooa Kadujv. 


370. Feypnpevos. 


372. & dpa duds all. dvdpas decay (dAcooar ?) I. 


373—5. A 


different hand in A, after which again a different one occurs. 


bottom (when it is nearly drained).’ 
Misella est parsimonia cum ad fundum 
perveneris, For this sense of de:A} see 
inf. v.713, The meaning is, ‘ You may 
live well when you have plenty, but 
you should live carefully when you 
have little. To begin to be thrifty when 
nearly all is spent, is a poor expedient.’ 
Thus the poet recommends a mean be- 
tween profuse liberality and miserly 
stinginess, Nothing can be better 
than the comment of Moschopulus: 
apxhy 5t AauBdvorros dvadotcba Tov ev 
xl@q ofvov, Kal Afryovros, H-youy Bre kp- 
xerar 5 xlBos dvarovcba, al bre Afye 
dvarovmevos, KopécOntes Kata 7d pécoy 
8& eyxparas abtG@ xp@. xarewh 5t dy 
TE TAG H peda & yap Kararerduervos, 
gnoly, dAlyos olvos ev ayyely. edbxdrAws 
Exe: tpawjva: nad &xpnoros yeréoOau.— 
For 3¢:A} he perhaps read dew}, which 
1s found in most of the copies. Perhaps 
to this passage Persius alludes, Sat, ii. 
51, ‘ Nequicquam fundo suspirat num- 
mus in imo, where the commentators 
quote Seneca, Ep. i. 4, ‘Sera parsimonia 
in fundo est.? Compare also Theocr. xvi. 
10, xeveds em) mu@ud xnAw Yuxpois ev 
yovdrecat Kdpn pluvovrt Badoicat.—peo- 
od, for éy péoow. ara Pas Kopiv0601, 
Il. xiii, 664, odpayd6:, abrd@s, eyyvbi, &c. 
370. piodds ecipnuévos, the promised 
reward. So Eur. El. 38, xpuodv el¢’ 
ts dy xrdyp, sc. Te Kxraydyri. H 
vi. 23, proOds 3é of jy eipnudvos 83e, 
Thucyd., vi. 60, trav 3¢ d:apvydyroy 
Odyaroy xarayvovres exavetroy dpyipiov 
T@ anoxrelvayTt.—tpxios, ‘secure,’ ‘ cer- 
tain,’ i. e. honourably adhered to. See 
on vy. 351, Hom. Il. x. 303, rls xéy 
por téde Epyow bwocxdmevos teAécesey 
Adpy én peydaw; pmiodds 5é of Bprios 
Yora:z. Goettling explains, ‘let it 


satisfy a friend ;? and so Moschopulus, 
piabds Errw cor cuprepwynpévos ixavds 
Tfi yyoun abrod. Buttmann, also fol- 
lowed by Miiller (Gr. Lit. p. 82), con- 
strues eipnudvos torw, ‘let the reward 
be surely agreed on with a friend.” The 
order of the words however is in favour 
of making &pxcos the predicate. 

371—2. This distich contains a sepa- 
rate maxim : ‘don’t trust your own bro- 
ther without a witness,’ viz. in business 
transactions; ‘confidence in the dis- 
honest is as ruinous as want of con- 
fidence in the honest.’-—yeAdoas, viz. 
as if in playful adherence to a useless 
matter of form, and so not to arouse his 
suspicions. The poet, of course, spoke 
feelingly, as having been cheated by 
Perses. The combination xaf re (sup. 
360) is difficult to explain. It seems 
little better than a metrical shift, 
occurring often in the Homeric Hymn 
to Aphrodite. In the Hymn to 
Hermes, v. 132, it is clearly the same as 
xalwep, GAA’ ovd &s of ewelOero Ouyds 
dyhywp, kal re pdr inelporti, 

373. &pa dues Vulgo. &p ror Guietus. 
ydp ro. Bentley. Cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 611, 
Ovioxes 8¢ wloris, BAaordve: 8 dmiortla. 
Theognis, v. 829, xlore xphuar’ drAeroa, 
dmotin 8 éodwoa. Kur. Hel. 1617, 
cdppovos 3° a&morlas otk Eorw oddity 
Xpnowerepoy Bporots,—which implies 
that the ordinary amoria is harmful. 
Hesych. xwrlAdovaa xoAaketouca. Id., 
Sipooa (nrovoa, ymAapeca. Accord- 
ing to Goettling, v. 370-—2 are wanting 
in some MSS. 

373. xvyoordAos, dressed out behind ; 
artificially arrayed to set off the figure ; 
yerh éraipls, Proclus. Photius and Sui- 
das; xvyoordaos, pavAlorpia (lena). The 
defect of flatness of figure is alluded to 
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ds S€ yuvasni méroue, rérou’ oye dyAyrycr. 
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375 


‘ de yes ? , » 
Movvoyevns O€ Tals OLKOV TAaTpP@LOV Ely 


depBeépev Gs yap tovros aéeras ev preya poi 


(875) 


[ynpaios Sé Gavois erepov raid éyxaradeirov" | 


peta S€ Kev mEdverou époar Zevs domerov OAPov. 


TrEiwv ev Tredvav pederyn, peilav O émiOyKy’ 


380 


col 8 ei miovrou Oupos céd\Seran ev dpeci ojo, 


376. mafus Fotxoy 


375.- pidiryot DK. yAjryo. DEF. dndipryow ABCGI. 


adis ein A by the first hand (g 
owle GI. 


deficient sense). 379. d€ x é& A. 


yow the rest. 


by the pseudo-Simonides, who calls an 
ugly woman &xvyos, abrékwdos. From 
Ar. Plut. 149—52, it is clear that the 
poet’s advice is directed against courte- 
sans, who wish to gain a footing in a 
wealthy man’s house.—Stobaeus, Flor. 
85, 3, quotes v. 373—4. 

375. gnAhrner, ‘to cheats :’ Hesych. 
Anorats, from gnaAciy = gndAoiy, ‘to 
deceive,’ Aesch. Agam. 475. Cho. 988, 
Towovroy dy Kthoaro pndAhrns avhp. 
Rhes. 217, @nAnrav &vat. Curtius (Gr. 
Et.376) connects the word with cpdaAAew 
and fallere, and our word fall.—After 
this line (as remarked on 356) it would 
be appropriate to read 3as &ya0h: Eprat 
58 yur} Oavdroto Séreipa. ‘It is all ve 
well, if she brings you a dowry; but if 
‘she robs and squanders, it is death to 
the house.’ 

376. Most copies give od(o: xarpdéiov 
olxoy, and so Proclus and Moschopulus 
read. But the verse is in some way 
corrupt, since olxoy always takes the 
digamma. The Cod. Gale has efn by 
the first hand, (with gloss f0rw,) cd(o 
by the second hand. Doubtless we 
should read olxoy warpwioy ef x.T.A.— 
‘The meaning of povvoyerys was ex- 
plained by Tzetzes as ‘children born 
of one mother ;’ but it is clear the poet 
‘is speaking of an only son, because the 
antithesis is in wAedveoor. “It is well 
to have at least one son, if you look to 
increasing or ‘feeding’ your property ; 


377. aFééerar 


381. e&éAderar 


376. 


l. gorw), wdis cHfo. by the second. 
odfo. the vest. In EF ofkov — (indicating a lacuna or 


381. dpeci ofjow A. dpeciv 


but it is better still, if you die old, to 
leave several sons, for their united care 
will bring greater profit.” There is 
a similar aspiration in Pindar, Ol. v. 
22, pépew yijpas ebOvpoy és redAevray 
viéy wapirrapevwy.—Schoemann ejects 
377, and reads ynpaibs 5¢ @dvo: opérepoy 
waid’ éyx. With regard to 378, it seems 
clear that it came from another recen- 
sion to express the same sentiment as 
the prece ing: It is therefore marked 
as a probable interpolation. Tzetzes 
says, of wep) TipdkAov wal ’Aplorapyxor F} 
TlAovrapxoy dd:avdnrov TovTd pace elvas 
kal wepioody, 

378. éyxaradelxwy, ‘leaving in your 
place,’ or to fill up the vacancy; alium 
sufictens. So Plat. Symp. p. 208, 3, 
ToUTy yap Tpéxy way Td Oynroy od era 
—rg@ 7d dmidy nal wadraodpevoy Erepoy 
véov éyxaradelrey oloy aird Fy. 

380. wAelwy pév. ‘The more there 
are, the greater is the caretaking, and 
the larger is the added store; so if 
wealth is what her heart desires within 
you, act as I tell you, and do work upon 
work.’ ( ) MS. Cant 

381. éyv ot ojo: (cfiow . Cant. 
Cod. Gale. ore play ow vulgo, and 
so Goettling; who regards this distich 
as interpolated by way of closing the 
last subject and entering upon a new 
one. The chief evidence against it is 
the violation of the digamma in &pyq. 
As however the MSS. vary between «a? 


54 


BS’ epdeav, kai epyov fén’ épyw épyalec Bas. 


HzIOAOT 


(380) 


Tlniadev “Athayyevéwy émreddopevdov 
apxer? dpyrod: apdro.o 5é Sucoperawr. 


€ 2 » UA . A 
ai 5 yrou vUKTaS TE Kat Nara TexoapaKovTa 


385 


382. Fépyov 5 éxi Fépyp FepydlerGas 


882. Kat ép'yov éx AEF. 
BiBdos Sevrepos in K. 
in EGHL 
’ArAayevéwv the rest. 


épyov 5é 7° éx epyy the rest. 
initial rubricated or otherwise marked 
’"ArAayevdwy (¢ superscr.) A, and HI by the first hand. 
384. dunrov dporoto G. dpdrow A, Ald. 


383. 


Sveroperdev A. S8vocopevduv the rest. 


Epyoy dx’ Epyp and eIpyor 8é 7 éx’ Eye, 
=A shoul nag | read &pyovy 3 émx) 
Epye dpyd(ecda:. By ‘one work after 
another’ he means the successive ope- 
rations of farming, e. g. sowing and 
reaping after ploughing. Schoemann, 
p. 41, thinks 381—2 following v. 326, 
the intervening lines having been in- 
terpolated or disarran 
3. Here commences quite a distinct 
part of the poem, more exclusively di- 
actic and less ethic than the preced- 
ing. Precepts on the practice of agricul- 
ture are the topic now before us. In 
the MSS. some distinction is commonly 
made at this place, either by a rubri- 
cated letter or the title BiBAos dedrepos. 
Ibid. TlAniddwv. The Pleiades rise 
in early summer y) and set in No- 
vember. While they were hidden, the 
sailing-season was suspended, (inf. v. 
622,) and when they set, then com- 
menced the work on the farms (v. 616). 
See Virg. Georg. iv. 231-3. Aesch. 
Agam. 799. Ar. Av. 710-11. Theocr. 
xili. 25, duos 8 dyréAAovr: TMeAciddes, 
éoxarial 8t”Apva véov Béokorrt, Terpap- 
ube elapos 4dn, Tauos vavriAlas puvd- 
oxero Qetos &wros ‘Hpdwy. Ovid, Fast. 
v. 599 (18th of May), ‘ Pleiadas aspicies 
omnes, totumque sororum Agmen, ubi 
ante Idus nox erit una super. Tum 
mihi non dubiis auctoribus incipit aes- 
tas, Et tepidi finem tempora veris ha- 
bent.’—’ArAayyevéwy (Cod. Gale ’ArAa- 


@ 
vyevdwy), not for *ArAayroyervéwy, as 


—— 


Goettling teaches, but for ’ArAayr- 
vyevdeoy, derived at once from the 
stem. 


384. dunrov. Goettling gives ausrou, 
with Dindorf, and so Cod. Gale.—duc- 
opevdwy, the Homeric aorist, as dbcero 
& 4éAws, and in Od. i. 24, of wey due- 
onévou “Lreplovos. Cod. Gale has dua- 


a 
conerdwy. Tzetzes took it for the future, 
perAdAovcay Siva thy éoweplay dba, 
ob thy éday. By dunrds and &poros, 
the reaping and the ploughing, the sum- 
mer and the winter or post-autumnal 
seasons are meant. As with us, the 
ploughing and sowing for the early crops 
took place in late autumn. So Virg. 
Georg. i. 219,‘ At si triticeam in messem 
robustaque farra Exercebis humum, 
solisque instabis aristis, Ante tibi Eoae 
Atlantides abscondantur,—Debita quam 
sulcis committas semina.’—It is to be 
observed that the a in dunrds is long, 
not by crasis with &pyec@a, but by the 
oetical pronunciation éupnrod. we 
ave ardAAwy (4) sup. v. 131, auday inf. 
v. 392, but duara: in v. 778. Apol- 
lonius Rhodius has aydorros, ii. 1187 
and 1382, and Theocritus dpayara 
(Quhrns), x. 7. Again dunrov occurs, 
inf. vy. 575. Homer reduplicates the u 
even in fades, Od. xviii. 362, dar’ exe} 
ovv 8h tpya kdx’ Eupades. He also uses 
axdufoee, Il. xviii. 34, and aufoarres 
in Od. xxi. 301. dGuge» ib, ix. 135. 
In tragedy the a is short, e.g. d:apdoraz 
in Bacch. 709. See also inf. 775-8. 


EPTA KAI HMEPAIT. 


dD 


; S Q ld 2 A 
kexpvparat, avris 5€ mepuTopevou eviavTod 


tvaiovow. 


paivovrar Tampara yapaccopevoto oor pov. (385) 
e +f; 4 4 9 4 
ovTds ToL TEdiwy TéAETAL VOpOS, ot TE Oaddoons 
éyytOu vaveraove’, ot T ayKxea Bnooyevta 
[wévrov Kupatvovros amémpolh, tiova xapoyr | 390 
Tupydy omeipew, yupvev 5é Bowreiv, 
(390) 


yupvov 8 duday, et x’ apia tavr’ eé\qo8a 


385. 5é ro. G. 8% roe the rest. 


391. Bofwretv 





386. atfis D. 
391. vaiwo’> yupvov de A. 


8385. 84 ro: vulgo. 3&8é ro: MS. Cant. 
3 4ro: Hermann. Of. v. 333. 

Ibid. rercapdxovre. The heliacal set- 
ting of the Pleiades in Hesiod’s time 
was (according to Goettling after Ideler) 
’ on the 4th of April, the rising on the 
18th of May, an interval of forty-four 
days inclusively.—xepirxAopévov éenav- 
tov, a8 the year rolls on in its circular 
course, or as the sun enters new signs of 
the zodiac. 

387. xapaccopnévoiw, when the sickle 
is being sharpened (or rather roughened, 
serrated, so as to become xapyapddous, 
Theog. 175) for the early harvest, 
dunrds, v. 384. Inf. v. 573, ddr’ &pras 
Te xaparoduevas nad Sumas eyelpew. 

388. redlwy—Oardoons. ‘ This,’ says 
the poet, ‘is the general rule for both 
reaping and ploughing in the low lands, 
whatever may be the situation of your 
farm.’ For some farmers, as Proclus 
says, made excuses for deferring these 
operations on account of the nature or 
position of their lands. Hence, per- 
haps, the poet adds inf. v. 413, aiel & 
&uBortepyds avhp &rpot wadrale. The 
idea of Lehrs, that these verses were 
inserted by some Athenian who wished 
to describe the wediaio:, xrdparo, and &- 
dxpior of Attica, is ingenious rather than 
probable. 

891. valovow. Something is wrong in 
this verse, since vaerdovo’ has just pre- 
ceded, and the addition of xlova X@pov 
after &yxea is harsh. Probably v. 390 
was interpolated, and some word was 
expelled from the next verse in conse- 
quence. For a new precept should 


389. vaerdwo’ AEFK. yaterdovo’ BCGHI. 
vaiovot EFK, Ald. 
392. dudev A. dyacba the rest. 


vatovew BCDGI. 


commence a new verse; and we cannot 
otherwise account for the variant yupydy 
32 owelpew, found in Cod. Gale and two 
or three of Goettling’s MSS. The for- 
mer also gives vaerdwo’ and valwo’ (sic). 
Schoemann (p. 42) suggests yupvdy ney 
omelpew xéAoua: yuuvov 5 Bowel. 
Goettling thinks obros yduos in vy. 388 
has its epexegesis in yuprydy omelpew 
«.7.A., and he places only a colon after 
valovoiy, But this seems less likely 
than to refer obros vdéuos to the times of 
harvest, &o., previously laid down.— 
yupydy, without the iudriov, and perhaps 
throwing back the xrréy. Virgil, Georg. 
i. 299, * Nudus ara, sere nudus. Ar. 
Lysistr. 1177, %8n ‘yewpyetvy ‘yupvds 
drodts BotrAouat. Hesych. Bowreiv: 
dporpiay, Bray 5 ’Oplwy dbivp, Adxoves. 

392. duday Goettling for dudew, in 
which the middle syllable would be 
short. Here the long a is prefixed to 
the contracted a of the infinitive, as w 
in 7Bdéwoa, Od. v. 69, whereas pnxa- 
véero: sup. 241 follows the analogy of 
kapnkopdwrres, &c. Similar instances 
are dreuyaacbe Od. xxii.38. ddcay ibid. 
x. 68. pvdacda ibid. i. 39. Ayaace v. 
122, but dytacée ib. v. 119. pevowdg Il. 
xix. 164.—Many copies give déuac@a, 
and so Moschopulus read, and Gaisford 
has edited. But this reading doubtless 
arose from a misapprehension of the 
prosody of the active infinitive. The 
middle voice means ‘to heap up,’ ‘col- 
lect or scrape together,’ as inf. v. 778, 
bre 7’ pis o@poy duara. v. 775, edppova 
aati duacOa, ‘to get in the har- 
vest.’ 
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HSIOAOYT 


épya Kopiler Oar | Anuyrepos: as To. exaora 
ap aéfyrat, | py tws Ta péerale yarifov 


MTHOONS GAAoTpLoUS otKOUS, Kal pydev avicays. 


"395 


@s Kai vov éx Ew HdOes: éya S€ Tou ovK eridacn, 


ovd éererpjow épydlev, varie Wepon, 


(895) 


» 43 3 4 \ 4 
epya, Tar avOpero.es Oeoi Sterexpypavro, 
pymote ovv traider ot yuvaiki Te Oupdv ayevov 


a ‘4 \ ¢ e 3 “A 
Lyrevys Bioroy Kara yetrovas, ot 8 dpehoow. 


393. Fépya 395. Foixous 


394. peragfy MSS. 


393. &s ro. éxaora x.r.A. This seems 
but a repetition of what had just been 
said. Moreover, éxaeros is a digam- 
mated word (for Sorts xaos in Theog. 
459 is corrupt). Here Bentley read 
Gore Féxaora. See Curtius, Gr. Et. 
460, who quotes Féxaoros from a Locrian 
inscription. But the ge has cer- 
tainly been interpolated ; for the recur- 
rence of Spia is intolerable, and the 

icle of purpose, &s—&dtyra, il- 
ogically follows ef x’ €@éAncOa «.T.A. 
Probably Anunrépos was added by those 
who thought %pya would not stand alone 
for ‘farm-produce.’ Tzetzes perceived 
that the passage was faulty :—1rd ef x’ 
&pia nal rd &s rot Exacta Spe aéinra 
dyrinpis éperxeAla wal pavapla éorl. 

394. ra wérae was restored by Spohn 
from several of. the ians, who 
cite the word as &wat Aeydéuevoy from 
Hesiod. The MSS. and scholiasts give 
Ta peratd, but the Aldine has pera(v. 
The sense is, ‘between now and next 
harvest.’ Hesychius seems to have 
misunderstood ithe sense; rd pérale 
tnvuacdde. The word occurs in the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes, v. 125, és 
Eri viv ra pérale woAuxporwi repiaci, 
and ibid. 159. 

895. wréoons, rroxevys, h Sleny wrw- 
Kos yupvds kal repidehs igh? apds Tovs 
&AAorplous ofkous, Tzetzes. Cf. Od. xvii. 
227, AAAg wrdéocwy Kata SHjpov BolrAerat 
alri(av Béoxewv hy yaorép’ &varTov. The 
accusative ap to depend on the im- 
plied sense of motion from one place to 
another, combined with that of xpoc- 


395. dvions A. 


400 


897, Fepyétev 898, Fépya 


airév, Armapéy, évoxaAay. Cf. Theognis, 
v. 918, wroxebe: 8¢ plrovs wdyras, Srovu 
vw’ Ty. Ken. Oecon. xx. 15, 5 phre 
bAAnY réxvny xpnuarowoidy emorduevos, 
phre yeopyeyv d0érwv, pavyepoy bri rAéx- 
tev } apwd(wv 2 wpocatéy diavoeiras 
Brorevecy. 

396. éw’ due, ‘after me’ (as we gay, in 
the sense of coming to and looking for). 
We might have expected mpbs due, but 
the Greeks used éra:rety and xpoca:reiy 
indifferently for rrwxetey. 

Ibid. éridéow, ‘I will not give you 
more than I have given.’ This seems 
the true sense, from érmerphow follow- 
ing. And so Moschopulus, é¢ye 3é cox 
obxérs ep” ols %wxa Séow. Generally, 
éx:3otva: is to make a free present, as 
Eur. Med. 186, udy@ov 5t xdpw rhyd 
éxi8é0w. And so Tzetzes here explains 
it, wpoika Kal kara xdpw wupétw. Goett- 
ling would read é@yd 3€ ro: ob« eri 
8écw. It is more familiar to us as an 
Attic idiom; but it oocurs I. xxii. 559, 
ef pty 84 pe Kededers ofxo0ey BAAO 
Eiphrap éxidodtvu. Schoemann (Com. 
Crit. p. 9) thinks that this address to 
Perses must’ have been made at a later 
time than sup. 213, 275, where he 
charges him with violence. 

398. d:erexuhpavro, 3idpiocay, have de- 
fined, appointed, ordained. See on v. 
229.— In &pya, as before, agriculture 
is mainly included. Hence there is an 
allusion, perhaps, to the times and sea- 
sons assigned by the gods, and marked 
by the stars. 

400. (nredew is a lengthened form of 


EPPA KAI HMEPAI. 
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dis wey yap Kal tpis Taya TevEeau Hv S Ere Aum, 
XPHpa pev ov mon tes, Tov S erdova TOAN a@yopevores” 


axpetos 8 eorat éréwy vopos. 


GAG Oo” aveya. (401) 


ppalerbar ypeav re Vow Ayo T arewpyv. 
Olkov péev rpadricta yuvaixd te, Body 7 apoTnpa, 405 
[xrnrHy, ob yaperny, ATs Kat Bovoiy Eoto, | 


Ld 
Xpipara & civ otkw mavT dppeva rojoacba, 


403. Feréuy 


401. wv dé m CEFI. 


égoerac A. écerar EF. 


Cnréw, as xndedw of nndéw, Soxedw of 
Sondw, hg of &xéw, and 80 xpurredew 
and dp8evew in Euripides.—épneAdo1 Cod. 
Gale, perhaps eee. 

402. The emphatic ot forms an un- 
natural antithesis with ypjua ev, &c., 
and perhaps we should read ra 8 érd- 
oi «.7.A., where ra would be the de- 
monstrative ; though neither is this 
satisfactory, followed by woAAd. Com- 
pare, however, Il. x. 237, pndt ot y 
ai8duevos ofc: ppeo) roy yey dpelw Kar- 
Aclrev, od 8t xelpow’ dadooent aidor eXxwy. 
Qu. 7a 8 érdécia wdvr’ dyopetces? It is 
not improbable indeed that éréocros took 
the digamma. Thus inf. v. 440, Bent- 
ley read Fépyoy 8¢ Ferdovov ab6t Alrouer. 
(Compare however v. 411.) The verse 
indeed is entirely omitted in one of the 
Bodleian MSS., (D’Or. x. i. 3. 13,) 
which, though late, exhibits many re- 
markable readings. Perhaps it is an 
interpolation. We should probably 
read fy 38 &r: Aumis, txpeos Ferdwy 
éora: vouds, which was altered to avoid 
the supposed hiatus in éréwy.—vopds, 
the range, compass, or extent of your 
eloquent appeals. An Homeric phrase, 
Tl. xx. 249, éwéwy 8t woabs vouds tba 
«al &y6a. 

404. xpeiav Advow, a way of getting out 
‘of debt, viz. some better way than by 
begging. It would be better, perhaps, 
to continue ofxoy pevy &c. in apposition, 
than to make it a new and independent 
sentence, in which olkoy is the object of 


405. Fetxoy 


402. om..I. ov 5€ 7 érdova C. 
voyos DH. 


(405) 


407. éy Foixw 


403. 
405. 7’ om. A. 


worhoacda:. We might thus translate, 
‘a household consisting of a woman- 
slave, and an ox for the plough.’ 

405 seqq. An enumeration of the 
stock and the implements necessary for 
farming.—olxoy, a homestead including 
the usual possessions and appurtenances. 
Xenophon, Oecon. vi. 4, defines ofkos to 
be xrjjots 7 aca. A female slave and 
an ox for the plough are mentioned as 
the minimum for commencing. The - 
following verse is justly regarded as in- 
terpolated, by way of explaining what 
kind of a yuvy} was meant. It does not 
seem to have been known to Aristotle, 
who quotes this passage, Polit. i. 2, and 
Oecon. 2, and took yuvaixa to mean ‘a 
wife.’ Not only the repetition of Bovoly 
after Boty, but the interposing Body 
dporijpa between yuvatka and its epithet 
xrnthv, is very clumsy. Moreover, 
éxecOa: should mean ‘to follow at the 
plough ;’ but this office is assigned not 
to a woman, but to a sturdy man, inf. v. 
441. Perhaps ‘ to attend upon’ is used 
in a more general sense. 3 

407. xphuara, the goods, i.e. the 
farming implements, oxedn. — &ppeva, 
&pudd.a, Moschop., ‘get them suited to 
hand,’ or ready for use. Goettling, by 
referring to a precept in Xen. Oecon. 
§ viii. 3, and ibid. 18, about rdgs, or 
order, seems to take the sense somewhat 
differently. But &puevos is frequent in 
Hesiod, and in every place has the 
sense of aptus, habilis. 
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HZIOAOT 


pn ov pev airns adrov, 6 8’ apynrat, ov Sé Ty74, 
9 8 apy tapapetBnrat, pwwdOy Sé Trot Epyov. 


pnd’ dvaBddr\jcoOar és 7 avpiov és 7 evvndu” 


410 


ov yap éETwovoepyos aunp TiaAnO’ Kaduny, 
000 dvaBadddpevos: pedern [Sé] roe epyov deAdet. (410) 
aici 8 dpBodtepyds avnp argos radates. 

*"Hyos 8&7 Ayes pévos d&€os HedLowo 


409. dé re Fépyor? 


411. érwowdFepyos 


412. peréry Sé re Fépyov? 


413. dpBor\Fepyos dfdryas 


408. airets EFH and D by the first hand. 


dpvetrat AEF. 409. 


mapapetBerat AEF and D by the first hand. pwi@a A and D by the 
first hand. pu’, BCEFH. In GI, Ald. the subjunctives are 


rightly given. 411. érwovepyds AD. 412. § épyov I, = 413. 
draco. HK, Ald. 414, jos dé H. 
408—9. dpvetra:—rwapapelBera:—u- first day of the month. This shows an 


v60e. Cod. Gale; @ reading the more re- 
markable, as it is found in other very 
good copies. Here ud is for va uh, by 
a not very uncommon use.—vé re Fépyov 
Bentley, probably rightly, as év Folxp 
just above. 

410. éyynpw. This is a difficult word 
to explain. It is called the epic gent- 
tive for évys, scil. és xpdévov tvns jucpas, 
‘to the day after to-morrow.’ But G. 
Curtius, Gr. Et. 311, tells us that évos, 
‘old,’ is the Sanscrit sanas, the Latin 
senez, While %yyngw he refers (310) to 
Sanscr, anjas,alius. According to this, 
évn and éyyy are quite unconnected. A 
‘ more common phrase in this sense is eis 
%ynv, Ar. Ach. 172, (és) vas, Theocr. 
xviii. 14. Goettling’s theory is that 
évos bears the same relation to éy that 
imus, for iniémus (infimus) bears to in. 
As every definite line may be said to 
have a beginning, a middle and an end, 
the last of the triple division came to 
signify the third day from the present. 
Similarly, %yn xa) véa, the last day of 
the month, has reference to the extreme 
end of the last of the triad, frrauévov, 
pecopyros, and @@lyoytos, the addition 
of xal yvéa alluding to the half-day 
borrowed from the next month to make 
up the deficiency in a lunar month of 
294 days, to the full complement of 30. 

ow, Vv. 770, dyn appears to mean the 


early perplexity as to the exact ending 
and commencement of the true lunar 
month ; or rather, a day made up, as it 
were, of two halves, was distinguished 
by a complex term, the shortened form 
of which (7) came to mean a whole 
ee which included one of the halves, 
and that the wrong one. ee 

412. perdrn, ‘diligenc®s ‘ attention,’ 
h ppovris, 4 éxiuéAea, Moschopulus. It 
is naturally contrasted with dvaBoAt, 
and so came to mean ‘ practice.’ Pindar, 
Isthm. vi. 95, Aduway 5¢ perdray Epyors 
éxd(wy ‘Hoiddov pdda ring rovr’ Gros. 
The Schol. there, in citing this passage, 
omits the 8t, which Gaisford approves. 
Bentley would read pivi@y 5€ re Fépyor 
in 409. But the violation of the di- 
gamma is a just ground of suspecting 
an interpolation. According to Goett- 
ng this verse is wanting in three 


413. &rnot wadcle: ‘has to contend 
with losses.’ &rao: MS. Corp. Christ. 
and vulg., but &rpo: nearly all the 
MSS. 

414. jpos 3h, ‘ when therefore, —as if 
in continuation of the advice in v. 407. 
Cf. inf. v. 648. 679. But qpos dt Afrye 
is more probably right, the A being re- 
garded as doubled. And this is the 
reading of one of the Bodleian MSS. 


EPrA KAI HMEPAI. 59 
Kavpatos idadipou, petotapiwov d6uBpyoavtos 415 
Znvos éprobevéos, pera Sé tpérerar Bpdreos xpos 
mo\ov ehadpdrepos: 7) yap TOTE Leiptos aornp (415) 
Bavov vrép xehadys Knpitpedewy avOparrwv 
EPXETAL HpaTios, mretoy Sé Te vuKTOS eraupel: 
THOS AOnKToTary Téderas ThnOeioa aioypYe 420 
Dy PUAAa S Epale det, wrdpOoid re Arpyeu: 
THOS Gp VAcTOMEW pEeLYNLEVvOsS’ Gpta Epya. (420) 

421. ye 422. wpa. Fépya. 
420. rios A. jpos the rest. 422. 3 dp’ 


417. cipws EF. 


A. . dpi épya-A. dpwy épyor the rest. 


6 

415. i8aAfuov from [80s = TSpus. 
Hesych. iddAipoy nadua: Td [Spwroxoidy. 
Id. xatbparos Barluou: rod Oepuordrov, 
4 Bperorowd. Sout. Herc. v. 397, Be 
dv aivordry, dxére xpda Selpws &Ce.— 
peromwpwoy k.T.A.. When the autumnal 
rains have cooled the ground after the 

4 7 ees il. & f 
17. éAappérepos, scil. dare ylyverba:, 
viz. when the languor caused by the 
heat has passed away. Perhaps xpdas 
has reference to the swarthy colour of 
sunburnt men, which becomes evanes- 
cent as the autumn advances; or the 
phrase may be borrowed from the 
Tpowal heAlov, a8 we say, ‘men’s bodies 
take a turn to greater agility.’ Mos- 
chopulus :—petaPdAdeta: 5¢ 7d avOpa- 
mwov copa &xd Tov dyemdvov én) 7d 
muxvov Kal icxupdy (icxvdy gloss. MS. 
Cant.), kara word eragppdrepov yryvdpe- 
yov.—rére, Viz. in the autumn, after the 
time when the dog-star brings the 

greatest heat, Aesch. Ag. 940. 

419. éwavpei, which Buttmann (Lexil. 
. 150) regards as a separable form from 
xaupay, means, that the dog-star gets 
more night, i.e. exercises its influence 
in a greater proportion by night than by 
day, as the nights become longer. It is 
nearly a synonym of éxauploxera:. Cf. 
Il, xv. 316, xoAAd 8 (Sovpa) nad pea- 
ony, xdpos xpda Aeuxdy éxaupely, ev yaly 
avro. Ib. xviii. 302, rév twa BéAre- 
pév dorw eravpéuev % wep "Axatods, and 
Xxiii. 340, Aldov 8 drAdacOa ewaupety. 
“The star Sirius moves but for a short 
time above us during the daytime and 


confines himself mainly to the night.” 
(Dr. Pearson, Transactions of Camb. 
Philolog. Soc. i. p.177.) Astronomica} 
calculations show, that owing to the 
Precession of the equinoxes Sirius would 
have risen in 8.0. 750 about two hours 
earlier than it now does, but would have 
been above the horizon for about an 
equal time, viz. 10 hours, in the latitude 
of Ascra (ébid.). 

420. rijuos Cod. Gale, Goettling. 
jos Gaisford, with most MSS. (rére 
Tzetzes.) — a3nxrordrn, ‘the least 
worm-eaten when cut down with the 
axe. Some malady like our dry rot 
seems to be meant, and perhaps arising 
from the same cause, the cutting down 
trees while the sap is in active circula- 
tion. Plautus, Mostell. iii. 2, 141, 
‘edepol ambo ab infimo tarmes secat ; 
intempestivos excisos credo.’ 

421. wrép8ow, the sprouting of the 
twigs; rod xAwvopueiy, Tzetzes. This 
is an unusual sense of a word which 
means ‘a young shoot.’ Perhaps 
wTopOpo10. 

422. bdocropety, be careful to cut your 
timber, duly mindful of the season, or 
of the advice here given. Cf. v. 623. 
711.—&pia Epya Cod. Gale, and a few 
other good copies, for the vulg. Spsov 
Epyov, which violates the digamma. So 
éxlxAorov %00s has crept into the text 
for éxlxAoxa FhOn, sup. 67, 78. The 
verse however may be spurious, as 
Goettling says it is wanting in one copy. 
The construction is certainly obscure ; 
perhaps it is best to make dpa &pya a 
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A 4 ? 4 A a 
OA\poy ev ToLTdony Tdyvew, Vrepov Sé Tpirnxur, 
¥ a e 3, Ld 4 a ¥ 9 
afovd O érrarddnv: pada ydp vd Tou dppevos ovrus: 
> 4 2 4 9. AN A A a , 
et O€ Kev éxtTatroony, aro Kal OUpay KE TALOLO. 425 
é 9 a A € ld 
tpromiBapnov 3 ayy rdpvew Sexaddpy apdén. 


423. réuvew I, 
<cippevov the rest. 


424, dppevos EFK, Ald., and D by correction. 
425. amo xev A. 


426. Swoexaddpy C. 





distinct exegetical clause, ‘for then the 
_timber is in season.” Commonly, no 
stop is placed at peuynudvos, by which 
Epyoy becomes & cognate accusative. 
Virgil seems to have rendered this verse, 
Georg. i. 256, ‘aut tempestivam silvis 
evertere pinum.’ 

428. 8Auov.7.A. ‘Cut your mortar of 
the length of three feet, but your pestle 
of three cubits.’ The custom of crush- 
ing or bruising corn in a wooden mortar 
carries us back to a state of primitive 
rustic simplicity; yet the implement 
was in use even in the time of Ari 
phanes, Vesp. 238, wepixrarotvre vixtwp 

Tis aprow@A180s Aabdvr’ éxAdPapey roy 

Auwov. Mention is made of pestle and 
mortar, 4Aerp{Bavos, Solve, and Ove.a, in 
Ar. Pac. 228,259. Equit. 984. If any 
faith is to be placed in the quaint draw- 
ings of rustic implements which are 
given in three MSS. (A, C, H), the pes- 
tle was a horizontal ewe working 
on a pivot, similar to that still used in 
Italy in preparing maccaroni-paste. G. 
Curtius, Gr. Et. 290, derives repos 
(superus) from ébwép, and 8Apos (361) 
from the root Fea, volvo. Cf. Il. xi. 147, 
SApov 8 Bs Looeve nvaAiv8erGa: 5° dulrov. 
Photius records both words in dxépou 
mepitpoxh and Sano. He quotes from 
the Siro: of Eupolis, ‘Péyxew 3 robs 
SApous ofuo: Tay naxdv. Read, péyxew 
3t rots 8Apoiow ofno1 roy Kaxov. Here 
Samos means dopPed, the mouth-piece 
of the flute, probably from having a 
circular cavity fitting on to the instru- 
ment. 

424. &ppevos, ‘ well-proportioned.’ See 
on v. 407. daa is here poetically used 
for udAiora. The handle of the pestle 
is clearly meant by &wy. Pinto, in his 
travels through Africa, gives sketches 
of women pounding rice with pestles 
fully as long as that here mentioned. 
It seems wrongly referred to a cart-axle. 
‘Hesiod, Tzetzes quaintly observes, 
‘calls the seven-feet axle very con- 


venient in size: I should call it very 
inconvenient, though no great farmer 
myself.’ 

425. opipay, ‘a mallet,’ i.e. a billet 


of wood one foot long, sawn off from - 


the superfluous length of the &fwy to 
form the head of a mallet such as is used 
for driving stakes. Cf. Ar. Pac. 566, 
vh AP, i) yap opipa Aauxpdy Hy tip? ekeox- 
Auwpévn, On ese minute directions 
Proclus has a note of some interest :— 
words éy rotras 6 TAobrapxos, &uuvd- 
prevos Tovs yeAGyras roy ‘Holodov ris 
pixpodoylas, cat TAdreva Ad-yow wept ris 
Tov oxevdy dv ois ofxos Srerrdy Oat 
cupperplas, kal Avxotpyov wep) ris TéY 
Oupdv xarackevijs, I’ had mplovos Sot kal 
weréxews pdvoy arolkiAo:. Ae? oby dro- 
Séxec8a: nal roy ‘Halodoy uérpa wapa- 
Sdvra al BrAnov nad drdpou ka) Btovos Kal 
aptpas.—The objection, in fact, would 
apply equally to Virgil’s Georgics, and 
to all the instructions conveyed in di- 
dactic poems. 

426. dw, the felloe or periphery, 
into which the spokes, xvnpides, are 
inserted.—rprox{Oanoy, of three spans, 
or about twenty-two inches, in ara fase 
Proclus, owiaph pévy dorw axdrAwlelons 
Tis xeipds éwl rd Expoy Tod oucxpordrov 
SaxriAov Sidornua.—dapov St 7d abr 
wws Kal wadaorh, GAA’ obras (f. awrds 
oStws) éx rév recodpwv SaxrirAwy dp0ds 
ouyrebévroy. Thus Sexaddpp audtn is 
‘for a wheel of ten palms (less than 
three feet) in diameter.’ Both Proclus 
and Tzetzes, and indeed Moschopulus 
also, explain duaga here by spoxés. 
The whieel, say they, (or rather, the 
outer ring of it,) is made up of four 
segments called a&i8es each of which 
ought to be rpiorl@auos, three spans 
measured along the curvature. (See, 
however, Appendix B.) This gives a 
periphery of about 7% feet, and a dia- 
meter of 24 on a rough approximation. 
We cannot be certain of the exact mea- 
sure of the 8dpoy (or 8wpa), ‘a palm.’ 
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WONN Ere KaptrvAa Kada: pepe dé yiny, oT’ -av evpns, 


9 >- > »¥ , a , ¥ 
Els olKOV, KaT Gpos Oilypevos 7) KaT’ apoupay, . 


a aA ‘\ ‘ > ~ > LA 4 > 
Tpivwov' os yap Bovoty apovy dxupwtaros éoTw, 


evr av “APnvains Suaos év é\vpare ay€as 


youpoiorw tedkdoas tpocapypetar tatoBont. 


428. Fotxov 


427. émuxapmira xdvda AG. 
duaos BCGK, Ald., and others. 
yoppoor AEF H. 


Homer gives éxxa:dexddwpa as the width 
of the horns from tip to tip, of a species 
of ibex, Il. iv. 109. From the calcula- 
tions of Proclus and Tzetzes, it would 
seem that the poet ought to have said 
Swiexadépy as the diameter of a wheel 
of twelve om@ayual, each omOauh con- 
taining three Swpaf. For the whole 
periphery would thus measure 36 dwpal, 
a third of which, or the approximate dia- 
meter, is 12. And dwiexadépy is found 
in one of the Bodleian MSS. This re- 
quires rdue for rduveryv—Van Lennep 
and Goettling edit &jw with the lenis, 
against the copies. 

427. tm Goettling, after Hermann 
and others, for ér{. But he wrongly 
explains it “adsunt praeterea, si quac- 
ris.” Rather, rauyew is to be supplied ; 
‘cut many crooked bits of wood beside,’ 
viz. supplementary to the apides, if any 
of them should prove unsound, &c. 
Schoemann, with Lennep, reads éxucdp- 
xvAa, supplying éorf. Even for making 
two heal at least eight apides were 

uired. Tzetzes:—rovro S¢ elwrex, Iva 
Seley dre od play 


aida Adye: txew Toy. 


tpoxdy, &AAA Téooapas. — yinv, ‘the 
plough-stock,’ (buris, Virg. ai hs 
170,) or body of the plough, to which are 
affixed, or mortised, the pale, (temo, ioro- 
Boe’s,) in front, and the handle, (stiva, 
éxérAn,) behind. This ytys, for the 
sake of toughness, is to be of the ilex or 
holm-oak, a tree which, like the labur- 
num, has a heart of much darker grain 
and extremely compact fibre. As the 
plough stock was to be a forked bough 
of peculiar shape, the poet adds, Sra» 
eSpns d:Chpevos, when you have found 
pa 9 @ one in your search for it over the 
hills or the level plain. 
429. ts ydp. See sup. v. 22. 


(426) 

430 

429. mpinov D. ot yap K. 430. 
Vulg. Sumds. év om. A. 431. 


mpocapyoerat ioroBote A. 


430. ’A@nvalns dSudos, the servant of 
Athena, viz. the carpenter. Either the 
uncontracted or the lengthened form of 
Suds. See inf. v. 470. The metre (un- 
less the poet wrote Syudos *A@nvalys) 
suggests Sudws.—éAduari, ‘upon the 
share-beam’ (deniale). This was a 
timber projecting transversely down- 
wards, so as to scratch up the earth in 
the manner of a ‘hook, when the point 
was shod with the iron share (dys, 
vomer). Hesych. ZAupa: 1d Tov dpérpov 
wépiov. Read weipoy, ‘the part t 
pierces the earth.’ Both the pole and 
the share-beam are here distinct parts, 
to be fastened to the ploughstock with 
wooden pegs, yéupot.—npovaphperai, the 
reduplicated aorist middle (like éya- 
yéc@a:), for mpooapdpynra:, probably by 
an interchange of the long vowels. 
Goettling calls it “ conjunctivus perfecti 
passivi significatione media.” (Tzet- 
ZOS :—xpooaphpnra: Serer, ol “wes St 
ox éxrelvovow 80ev wpocaphpera: ypc 

a.) The true medial sense, ‘to get 
it fastened by another,’ is clearly out of 
place. Translate, according to the 
order of the words, ‘bringing it close 
up by pegs shall have fitted it tight to 
the pole.’ In few words, ‘This makes 
the strongest plough, when both pole 
and share-beam are separately affixed 
to it.” According to Hesychius, icro- 
Boet’s means Seapds (vyov, or pépos Tov 
apdérpov ép0dy éords Sowep cds. More 
probably the pole was so called from 
making the oxen stand on each side. 
By weAdoas he means, that till the peg 
is driven in, the mortise and tenon 
present a loose and somewhat gaping 
joint. To construe yéupoow xpooaph- 
pera: is against the natural order of the 
words, 
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>.» N ‘ 2 \ ‘\ ase 9 
QUTOYVOY KAl 1HKTOY, Errel TOV A@ioY OUT: 
el x erepdv [y'| afais, erepdv x’ ert Bovot Bddovo. 


Sddvns 8’ 7H wredéns axiorarot ioroBojes: 


435 


Spuds EAupa, yunv mpivov, Bde 8 évvaeriipa 
dpoeve kexTn oa, Tov yap obEvos ovK adamradvor, (435) 
[nBns méerpov exovTe: TH Epydler Oar apiotw. | 


432. Fotxoy 


434, érepov Fagass 


436. Spufos BoFe § évveFerjpw 


438. 70 Fepyafer Gas ? 


434, > émt AT, Ald. 


436. mpivov 8 yins A. apivov 88 yinv 
apivov yinv BCGHIK, Ald. 


erasure) D. 
and D by the first hand. 


432. @éc@a, provide, lay up, for your- 
self. xrfjo'a xa) axd0ov, Tzetzes. wovn- 
oduevos, womnocduevos, ‘having had 
them made,’ viz. by the workman,— 
alréyvov, one in which the three 
members described above are all 
grown in one piece. Hesych. abré-yvoy- 
povdBodoy. CRead povdtuaor. Id. in v. 
yins: 1d naréraroy pépos Tov ioroBoéws 
évy t@ dpotpg: abrdéyvoy Bt, 7d wh obv- 
Gerov, &AN ef évds ELAov.) Such a plough 
as this, (the most primitive of all forms, 
being simply a forked bough,) is still 
used in Asia Minor. An engraving of 
one is given in p. 52 of Sir Charles 
Fellows’ work. The amykroy Was com- 
pacted of the several timbers. Cf. Il. 
xiii. 708, and x. 353. Od. xiii. 31, ds 
3 Sr’ avhp Séprow AAalera, @ Te wWayij- 
pap very &Y EAKntoy Bde olvowe xyxrdy 
&porpov. Apoll. Rhod. iii. 232, describes 
the plough used by Jason as a’réyvoy 
or Bapov a3duavros &porpoy. 

434, Stas (&yvuuc) is a digammated 
word, and one of the few which in com- 
position retained the written form of it, 
xavdgas for xaFdtas, inf. y. 666. Hence 
the ye is a mere metrical interpolation. 
—éniBaréoba is said in reference to the 
yoke thrown upon the cattle. Otherwise 
we put oxen to the plough, rather than 
the plough to oxen. And this is the 
meaning of foroBoebs, wapa 7d fordya 
vas Bows, from bringing up an ox on 
ee of the pole, or possibly, a 
weighing, as it were, one against the 
other by the balanced yoke, which was 


« éxt BCE and others. 


435. 8 om. AEF. 
EF. zpivov yi nv (with an 
438. €xyovres D. 7G E 


also called wAdoriyt, ‘a scale,’ Eur. 
Rhes. 303.—é€repdv «° éx} MS. Cant. and 
others, as Spohn had corrected. Vulgo 
érepdy y éxl, and so Cod. Gale. 

485. dximraro, the same as 43ynKn7é67a- 
rot, V. 420, from xls, «ds, @ small worm. 
Hesych. tonmro nls yap Onplov yévos. 
The wood of the bay-tree does not seem 
very strong; but it may contain some of - 
the essential oil which makes the leaves 
so fragrant, and which may impart an 
antiseptic property. Tzetzes says that 
the bay and the elm 8pidtrara: odo 
ob aofrovra: pqdlws, which is certainly 
true of the elm.—The Codex Galeanus 
omits 3’ after 3dgvns. 

436. MSS. xplvov yiny, xplyov be 
yéns, or xplvov 5& yiny. If the reading 
of this verse be right, Spuvbs seems to 
take the double digamma, dSpuFFés. Cur- 
tius (Gr. Et. 237), while he compares the 
Slavonic drevo, ‘a tree,’ says nothing 
about the F.—évyaerfpw, for évveFerhpw. 
Compare évydxis and €vvaros. In Theog. 
801, another form eiydgres occurs. 

488. This verse, which is omitted by 
Suidas in v. (vyouaxeivy, was probably 
added by some one who thought the age 
of nine years was too advanced to be a 
usefulone. Unless we adopt the correc- 
tion and somewhat unusual construc- 
tion, 7d épyd(ecOar aplorw, i.e. eis rd 
épyd(erGa:, the digamma is violated. 
Compare rd Fepyd(eo@a: tuevoy, sup. v. 
314. Probably, omitting this verse, we 
should read in the next, ot8 ay 1rd 7’ 
x.7.A., ‘for their strength is not feeble, 
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) 
aevav, Td 5é epyov érdcrov avOe dimouev. 


440 


A 3” 9 Q > ' y 
TOUS O apa TeaoapaKkovTaerns ailnos Emoto 


aprov Seurvycas Terpdtpudov, dxrdBdwpor, 


(440) 


os [x’] epyou pederar iPetay addrar’ davvou, 
Byker tantaivey pO suyrixas, AN émi epye 


“ ¥ A A 
Oupov Exwv: Tod 8 ovre vedtepos aANOS dpetvov 


445 


439. év Fddoxe 440. Fdfeuav, Fépyov Stferdovov 441. rercapaxovraferys 


443. Gs Fépyou? Fddax’ 


439. épicavre AEFGI. 


and they would not be likely to break 
the plough by frolics and strifes with 
other.’ 

439. éploayre Cod. Gale and others. 
The same metaphor from a pair restive 
under the ,yoke occurs in IIL. i. 6, 2 of 
3) Ta xpOra Siacrhrny éplcayre. The 
common ing here is épicayres, but 
avaat takes the F (Curtius, 136).— 
éploayr’ évy FatAax: Schoemann and Van 
Lennep. xdp pty, for card pty, as ndp 
pa Il. xx. 421. nay yoru ib. 458. kar 
gddapa xvi. 106, &o. In Il. xiii. 707, 
we have leuévw nara Fara (Fddoka, by 
hyperthesis FdoAKxa, FoAxa). The nomi- 
native Ag seems a figment of the 
lexicographers. But the root may be 
FeAn or FoAx. 

440. ¢pyov, the farming operations. 
Virg. Georg. iii. 519, ‘atque opere in 
medio defixa reliquit aratra.’—érdciov, 
see v. 402. 

441. ai(nds, a vigorous man, juvenis ; 
one whom we are wont to describe as ‘a 
steady active man.’ It is worthy of re- 
mark, that in the choice of oxen (v. 436), 
of an attendant on them, and in speci- 
fying the ages for marrying (inf. v. 
696—8), Hesiod inclines to the side of 
experience and staid habits. Thus 
ai(nds is explainod by Tzetzes &»hp 
réAetos. The word occurs in Theogon. 
863, where the melting of metals by 
stalwart forgemen is described ; and in 
Il. xxiii. 432, to express the vigorous 
throw of the quoit. Curtius (615) 
thinks the etymology doubtful. Donald- 
son (New Crat. § 265) identifies it with 
AiBeos. 

442. rerpdrpudoy, ‘ which breaks into 


444, Fépyw 


445. veFwrepos 
443, edavvy G. 


four parts.’ —dxrdBrwpov, ‘which gives 
eight mouthfuls,’ dere d4ypara Exorra, 
Schol. Cobet, Misc. Crit. p. 413, shows 
that analogy is in favour of dxrdéBAw- 
poy, like éxrérovs. A square cake 
scored across in one direction with 
three incised lines, and in the other 
direction with one in the middle, 
would give eight morsels or bites. 
The Romans adopted the same plan 
in the quadra, and it has descended 
to our times in the marking of cake- 
gingerbread and crose-buns. Martial, 
ili. 77, 3, ‘sectae quadra placentae.’ 
Hor. Ep. i. 17, 49, ‘Et mihi dividuo 
findetur munere quadra.’ It was done 
to facilitate the equal distribution of 
the slaves’ allowance, appar. It is 
thought that the cross on the obverse 
of medieval silver coins was derived 
from the Saxon custom of breaking a 
penny into two half-pennies and four 
farthings; which last were further 
broken into minuta (Aerra), corrupted 
to mite. 

443. The xe in this verse niust be re- 
garded as inserted to supply the loss of 
the digamma, $s Fépyov. The optative 
depends on the preceding éxo:ro— 
éAabvn MS. Cant. For the genitive 
after neAeray, see v. 316. 

444. unxérr. The negative is affected 
by the optative. Compare v. 489. 591, 
— pe@’ dufrixas, ‘looking after his 
equals in age.’ Cf. v. 447. thy ywduny 
tpérav we HAucceras, Moschop. By ‘no 
longer’ he means ‘too old to,’ &&. A 
man quite as active as, and more 
steady than, a mere youth, is recom- 
mended. . 
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onéppara Sdooacbat Kal émioropinv adéacban. 


koupotepos yap avnp peP ouydiKas émroinrat. 


(445) 


Dpaler Oar 5, cbr’ av yepdvov davnv éraxovarns 
wpodev éx vedéwy eviavora Kexdyyvins: 
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NT ApoTo.o TE OFA PEpEt, kat yElaTos apHv 


450 


Sexvier 6uBpnpov: xpadinv 8 eax’ avdpds dBovrew 


dy) Tore xopralew Edikas Bods evdov édvras: 


(450) 


pnidvor Tyap eros eimety Boe dds cal duatar 
pyidvov 8 daravjvacOa: Idpa ¢S épya Béeoow. 


dnot & avip dpevas advess miferOar dpatar, 


446. ar\acba 
453. Se Fémros Feiretv, BoFe Sos 


446. Sdoac$a: A. Sdoacba. EK, Ald. 


Ald. 449. évatoros, K. 
tore EF. éovoas (yp. édvras) A. 
the same hand. 
angacba. MSS. 


446. émrxop{ny, ‘ sowing over again.’ 
Tzetzes -—rhy Sevtépay nal éravacxopay 
guyev. Ol yap xaxds onelpovres xd- 
Aw érayaorelpouow éxiBdAAovres ETEpoy 
axopéy. In Sdecacda (Cod. Gale 34- 
cac6a) there is a notion of equal distri- 
bution in sowing broad-cast.—dAéacda: 
appears to take the digamma,.as the 
other form aAebac @a shows (inf. v. 505). 
Compare xéw with xevo. 

447. érrolnras, ‘ looks flightily after.’ 
Cf. v. 444. Eur. Bacch. 214, ds éwrrdn- 
vat, ‘how agitated he is!’ Plat. Protag. 
p. 810, D, yryvaonav abrov Thy dvbpelay 
«al Thy wrolnaty, ‘aware of his impetuo- 
sity and his flightiness.’ There is a 

illustration of the custem here 
alluded to, of stopping the plough to 
gossip with a fellow-slave, in an Egyp- 
tian painting given by Wilkinson, vol. 
ii. p. 13. 

448. ppd(eo@a:, for ppdfov, ‘ mark,’ or 
observe, the advice given, viz. to feed 
your oxen well when the signs of the 
autumnal ploughing are heard.—yepd- 
vou gwrhy (al. pwrhy yepdvov, with Cod. 
Gale), the voice of the crane migrating 
to warmer climes at the approach of 
winter ; a familiar sign to agriculturists. 
See Ar. Av. 710, omelpew piv, Stray 


451. éuBpnvod DEF, Ald. 
454. Boecor AE. 


455 


452. FéAuxas BoFas 
454. mapa Fépya BoFecow 


448. povnv yepavov EFK, 
452. det 
453. om. HE, but inserted by 


455. pyoe (yp. dyoi) A. 


yépavos Kpw{ovo” és thy A:Biny pera- 
Xwpy. Theognis, v. 1197, SpyiBos pwvhy, 
TloAvwatdn, df Bodans Hxovo’, 4 ye Bpo- 
Tois KryyeAos FAD dpdrov. 

450. xeiua duBpnpdy is the wet or 
autumnal part of the winter. Cf. v. 
415, peroxwpwdy duBphoavros Znvés.— 
Seccvbe: is remarkable, being commonly 
regarded as a later form than delxyvcr. 
We have Selavve 5¢ Sudeco: inf. v. 502. 
Archilochus used SAAuve, frag. 79. 

451, &Bovrns, without oxen, tov py 
Boséy ebxopotyros, Mosch. See on 
&Serns, sup. v. 355. To this probably 
Hesychius refers; &Bovyns’ dxrhpwy. 

452. Béas Gaisford, with many copies, 
perhaps rightly, i.e. BdFas. 

458. pnidiov yap «.7.A. ‘For, if it is 
easy for you to ask a loan, it is easy for 
others to refuse it, on the ground that 
work is going on.’ The probable read- 
ings are, Anidiov dt Féxos and xapa 
Fépya. : 

455. ¢pévas adoveids, sibt sapiens, 
Goettling after Spohn. Proclus, #ra 
ovx GAnO@s wAotbows, GAAA TH Wuxi 
Soxav wAovreiy, This ironical p is 
like our saying, ‘a builder of castles in 
theair.’ As &dpevos implied tangible or 
real property, a visionary money-maker, 
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VyTLOS, ode TO OL" ExaTov Sé Te Sovpal” apdéns. 
Tav mpdaber pedrerny exeuev otxyia Oéar Ban. 
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(455) 


> > KR \ oA > »¥ A , 
ett av S€ mpaéticr apotos Ovnroior havety, 
57) Tor’ EhoppnOnvar Guds Suwés TE Kal avTos 


aunv Kal Suepiyv apdav apdrow Kal apyy, 


456. ro Fotde* Fixavre dé? 


460 


457, Fouxnia 


456. rod’ wid’ A. roy old’ vulg. dovpar’ duaéys DEFH, Ald. 
457. 7’ éxéuev A, with de eyew above by a later hand. Sef cyew 


BCDGI. éxéue EFHK. 
460. dporofo BCEFG. 


who relied too much on his own wit, 
was called ‘rich in fancy.’—mhtac6a: is 
the common reading, and it may be 
defended as the aorist for the future, 
which however is here the more natural 
and obvious reading, sibt facturum esse. 
See Theog. 625. 
456. eae. The 7 has taken the 
lace of thedigamma. The meaning is, 
does not certainly know if he ever 
will make himself a wain; for an im- 
plement so complex is not completed in 
aday. The language seems proverbial 
in its tone. The verse was very cele- 
brated. 7 ays ae a vag - 
among others, Theaetet. p. 207, 4. The 
connexion with the aieesding couplet is 
clear enough: if you can neither borrow 
nor construct # wain in the time of 
emergency, you had better keep one 
ready for use. 

457. 7 éxéuev Cod. Gale, with Sef 
gxew by alaterhand. def éyew is found 
in several other copies. The change 
was made from not recognising the 
digamma in Foiuxhia.—Oéoba:, to lay up 
in store, as @éc@ca: Kporpa sup. Vv. 432. 
Virg. Georg. i. 167, ‘omnia quae multo 
ante memor provisa repones.’ — Trav 
peaérny, ‘care of these things you 
should have beforehand (mpdéa@ev), to 
get them stored in your house.’ 

458. gdaveln for pavén, and that for 
garg. See on v. 470. The common 
reading is gaveln, corrected by Spohn. 
Cf. v. 680, and sup. on v. 1382. 

460. atny xal 8:ep}v, whether the land 
be wet or dry. Cf. Georg. i. 213, ‘jam- 


458. 
aporoo A, Ald. 


ay 8& BCDGHI. ay &) the rest. 


dudum incumbere aratris, Dum sicca 
tellure licet, dum nubila pendent.’ The 
first ploughing (proscissio of the Ro- 
mans) took place in late autumn; the 
next in spring, (or rather, the first 
ploughing in spring of land not occu- 
pied by a winter crop,) was 7rd roAciy, 
the turning the glebe, after it had re- 
ceived the fenefit of the winter’s frost, 
(Georg. i. 64,) when some kinds of sow- 
ing took place (ibid. v. 215 seqq.); and 
the third in summer, for & second crop. 
For this last operation the technical 
term seems to have been veay, novellare, 
Ar. Nub. 1117, and for the field itself 
ves, while by novalis the Romang 
generally meant land ploughed for the 
jirat time. Goettling well observes, 
that to this triple ploughing not 
only the term ves tplrodos is refer- 
able, Ih xviii. 542. Theog. 971, but 
also the name TprwrdAeuos (for tpi- 
axéAyuos). Compare Xen. . Xvi. 
11, obxoty rovro oloOa, 84: TE oxropG 
veby Set dwepyd(ecOu; Olda yap, epny 


éyé. El ody aoxolucda, tpn, apody 
Thy yiv xemuavos; *AAAA wndds dy 
ely, eye Eqnv. *AAAR Tov Bépovs cor 


Sone; Seanpa, Iony: eyo, 4 yh Fora 
xiveiy T@ (elye:. Kuvduvetes Zapos, epn, 
elyas Tobrou Tov Epyou apxréoy. For the 
benefit of the summer-ploughing, see 
ibid. xvii. 14, ofa péy ody, st dx pi Bas. 
dr: ob8auds dy padAAoy H ev BAn em- 
woad(o: al avalyo:ro twd Tov Kabuaros, 
H 8 yi éergGro bd rou HAlov, et Tis 
abrhy dv udow te Odper wal ev péon TH 
nwépg xwvoln TE (evyes. 


F 
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Tpwl para orevdouv, iva Tor TAUOwow apovpat. 

"Eapt wrod Oépeos S€é vewpevn ov o amaryce. (460) 
verov dé omreipew ere Koudilovoay apovpav. 

veros adeLidpn traidwv evxndyrTetpa.. 

evyerOar Sé Ai yPovie Anyuyrepi & ayvp, 465 
éxredéa Boiew Anpyrepos tepov axrny, 

dpxopevos tampar apdrov, or Gy axpov éxérAns (468) 
xeipt AaBav oprynka Boar éri varov ixynat 


462. Féape 


462. wwArciy A. 
467. dporpov Ald. 


463. veFov 


468, Bofav 


464. drefapp A and E by the first hand. 
468. After AaBov a comma in the MSS. 


generally, which points to the reading dpmyxt. 


461. xpwt udda x.7.A., very early in 
‘the season, if you wish to have a good 
crop. 
462. moAeyv, Cod. Gale rwActv, with 
gloss Bwaoorpopeity. Tzetzes also ex- 

lains xoAciv by tas BwAovs tis vis 
Avdorees wh 8ixéAAy. All the copies 
give elap:, and the scansion of this verse 
seems to have given some trouble to the 
old commentators. The synizesis in gape 
is as in péa piv yap Bpidel, V. 5.—dra- 
Thee, ‘disappoint your hopes.’ Georg. 
i, 226, ‘sed illos Expectata seges vanis 
elusit aristis.’ 

468. The form veids is due to the di- 
gamma, véFos, Lat. novus. Cf. velapos 
and velaros, comparative and superlative. 
—tri xovgl(ovoav, before it has become 
hard and soddened again by the rain 
and sun after ploughing; for in this 
case the seed would lie on the surface. 
Probably this failure is alluded to in 
the Scripture parable of the Sower. 
The lightening of the crust is also 
meant by fenut suspendere sulco, Virg. 
Georg. i. 68.—xovpf{Covoay seems in- 
transitively used also by Euripides, 
Hel. 1555, of the nimble step of animals. 
—tpoupay belongs to xougl(ovcay, ‘while 
yet light as to its surface.’ 

464. The exact meaning of this verse 
is doubtful. It seems to contain a eulogy 
of the summer-ploughing as the best of 
the three; it ‘averts a curse and is the 
comforter of children.” If a field did 
not bear a good crop, it was thought to 


be bewitched. But the summer crop 
was (with due precautions) generally a 

one; and therefore, incantations 
against it would not take effect. Again, 
the earth was xouvporégos, and so by 
supplying plenty was said to make 
children evifAous, quiet and contented. 
Compare xapeuinAeiv, ‘to tranquillize,’ 
Eur. Herc. Fur. 99. Hesych. edinat- 
Tepa. jovxdorpia. So also in v. enah- 
TELpa. 

466. éexreAda Bpldev. ‘That it may 
be heavy when full grown.’ The gods 
who send up good things from below 
the earth, are to be supplicated when 
first the ploughing begins.—iepdy, lively, 
vigorous ; Sanscrit ¢shira. (Max Miiller, 
“Chips,” &., i. p. 186.) Cf. 566, 
Theog. 788, where it is an epithet of 
running water. 

467. ‘The &xpos Spent txérans was the 
upper cross-piece of the plough-handle; 
Lat. stivae manicula. Schoemann, with 
Brunck and Dindorf, reads 8pwrnxi, 
“when you come down on their backs 
with a stick.’ Hesych, 8prng: xaddos 
éxwepuxas, cdrobery dvaBAaorhoas, } &xd 
vis pl(ns rod Sévdpov, Spbds KdAdBos. 
—épucéoba vordy twos, or simply tivds, 
is to apply the lash or goad. 
examples of this idiom quoted on Aesch. 


Suppl. 550. Soph. Oed. R. 809, xdpa . 


Sexdots xéyrpotol pou Kablxero. As xévyrpov 
is specified in this latter passage, it is 
likely that xa@inéoOa: and épicéo ba: were 
technical terms for applying the goad. 
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evdpvoy édxdvrav werd By. 


& O€ TuTrOov Omabev 


Sudos exov parédyv wévov dpvidecar rein 470 
oTépa katakpintwv evOnpootvn yap apiorn 


469. pecdBov (gl. Adpur) A. pecdBp the rest. rurbds all. 
D 


471. oméppa xataxpirrov 


I. oméppard te xpirrov EF. 


onéppara kaxkpirrwv K, Ald. et@upoodvy EFH, Ald. 


Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 292, a, ay réxn 
Baxrnplay Exwv, dy wh exdiyw gpetyov 
abroy, ed udda pov épixécba weipdoeras. 
fl. xiii. 618, dua 3’ GAAHA@Y eglorro. 
As this verb seems regularly to govern 
a genitive in the sense of rvyxdvew, we 
should perhaps here read yérov for 
v@TOV. 

469. EvSpvoy édrndyrwy, ‘drawing the 
pole by the yoke-strap.’—yeordBwy Cod. 
Gale (gloss Adpwy), with two or three 
of Goettling’s MSS., and so Schoemann, 
who (com. crit. p. 48) explains it as a 
genitive plural of the parts taken hold 
of, %3pvoy being, as he thinks, a peg 
inserted at the end of the pole. The 
MSS. and scholiasts vary between the 
genitive and the dative. According to 
Moschopulus and Tzetzes, %vdpvoy is the 
pole, and peodBovs or peadBowy the 
thong by which the yoke is fastened to 
the pole, or rather, to a ring on the 
pole. Compare Apoll. Rhod. iii. 1317, 
peconyu 8 delpas xdAxeov icroBo7ja, bof 
guvdpacce Kopévyn (ebyAnbey. Proclus 
takes ¢y5pvoy to mean the wooden ring 
of the pole. Hesych. pésoaBoy- ef 
@poBoelwy iudyrwy, @ roy leroBoéa xpds 
pécov roy (uydv xpocdéovcw, 8 tives 
éxéBowy. Pollux, i. 252, 5 wAaris iuas 
5 7@ (vy@ wapaxabawrdéuevos éxéBowoy } 
peodBowvy Kadcirat’ KaradauBdvove: 38’ 
abtoy, Sray wepieAltwow, eis Td Tod (uyot 
tptrnua, xepxlda ~vdAlyny éuBardvres, 
xadreira: évdpvoyv. We cannot be sure 
which is the right meaning, or which is 
the right reading, neodBy or pecdBwr. 
The sense however is the same whether 
we adopt the dative of the instrument 
or the genitive of the part laid hold of. 
It is worthy of remark, that in Asia 
Minor the word is corrupted into pérada, 
and means the yoke itself. (Fellows’ 
Travels, p. 52, note.) Proclus quotes 
Callimachus, who probably used it in 
the very same sense, pécoaBa Bois 
brodts. Gaisford gives perdBwy, with 
Graevius and the ed. princeps. Goettling 


peodBy, who says, “%y3pvoy est quod 
Sput inseri¢ur. In aratro myxrg bura 
est quernea ; ergo évdpvoy est temo ryk- 
Tov, quia inseritur burae; neodBour vero 
ipsum est jugum seu lignum trans- 
versum, quod boves duos conjungit.” 

Ibid, rvréév. So Schaefer for turds, 
which naturally resulted from the 
article preceding it. But 6 is the 
Homeric demonstrative, ‘he, the farm- 
servant.” Such a work required not a 
small boy, but a strong man. He was 
to follow the plough closely and break 
the clods to cover the seed. Hence 
Tu Ody, ‘at a short interval,’ is required 
by the sense; and such is also the 
general usage. Cf. Theocr. i. 45, rurdby 
& 8c000v axwhey adrirptroio yépoyros. 
Il. v. 443, TuB8elins 8’ dvexdlero trurbdy 
éxloow.—Precisely this triple operation 
of ploughing, sowing, and clod-breaking 
close behind, (with a plough constructed 
exactly as Hesiod describes it,) is en- 
graved in vol. ii. p. 13 of Wilkinson’s 
“Ancient Egyptians,” copied from one 
of the tombs.—axéA ny, hoe or mattock. 
By covering up the seed as fast as it 
fell, the 3udos is said ‘to cause trouble 
to the birds’ to get at it—For ri6eln, 
which stands for an imperative like 
éxovro in v. 441, we should perhaps read 
70eln, (for 7:0, 7167,) dependent on the 
8ray preceding, and so place only a 
comma after neodBy. This lengthened 
form of the subjunctive was often mis- 
taken by transcribers for the optative. 
So 36n, gavely v. 458. Oeln for 0 
v. 556. ef for & v. 577, and in i. 
vii. 340. 

471. Gaisford and Schoemann give 
onéppara xaxkptxrwy, which Goettling 
says is the reading of a few and inferior 
MSS. So however the Aldine, and so 
Van Lennep has edited.—eb@nuoctyn, 
an abstract quality, ‘good manage- 
ment, appears to have its particular 
reference here to the laying down of 
the seed carefully. Otherwise the yap 
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Ovntots avOparras, KaxoOnpootvn dé Kaxiorn. 
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(470) 


5. 5 , € , , , » 
OO kev adpoowvy orayves vevorev epale, 


ei TéeXOS avros Omia bev "Odvpros Eo Ododv Srralor. 


> 2 9 4 > Ld 3 4 4 ¥ 
éx 0 dyyéwv eXdoeas apdyvua: Kai oe €odtra 


475 


ynOjoew Bidrov aipedpevov evdov édvros. 


evoxOéwy & i€eas odudv €ap, ovdé pds addovs 


475. FéFoAra 


472. xaxobvootvy EFHI, Ald. 
épevevoy the rest. 


would hardly have been used. In Aesch. 

Cho. 76, women-servants are called 

Swpdrwv evOhpoves. 
fulness; with 


473. a8poctrvp, with 
heavy ears. Like grandis, adpbs was 
properly used of the growth of plants 
and animals.—el—érd(o., provided that 
Zeus sends from heaven a successful 
end of your care.—dmi6ey, ‘after your 
toile,’ or as a sequel to your labours. 
Ruhnken suspected this verse; unreason- 
ably, as Goettling thinks. The growth 
of the crops was before (v.465) attributed 
to Zevs x@dmos and Anuhrnp, not to Zeds 
’OAdumos. But here the poet meant 
rain from above, there the favourable 
condition of the soil beneath.—dde, viz. 
if you cover the seed carefully, and if 
further Zeus shall preserve and nourish 


it. 

475. éadcews is again the optative in 
an imperative sense, unless (as above, v. 
470) this sentence is a continuation of 
the last. The meaning is proverbially 
expressed : ‘ Drive spiders out of your 
store-veasels’ (the large crocks called 
x{Oor), i.e. keep them well filled with 
grain, and do not allow them to remain 
empty. For &yyea see v. 600. Compare 
Catullus, xiii. 7, ‘ cenabis bene, nam tui 
Catulli plenus sacculus est aranearum,’ 
Le. inanis est. 

476. Bidrou aigeduevoy, ‘taking from 
time to time of your substance stored 
up at home.’ (Or perhaps, Evdov ayydéwr 
&roxemmévov.) There can be no doubt 
this is the true reading. Cf. v. 366, 
écOAdy pty wapedyros éAdacOa. Most co- 


476. Burov Fepedpevov ? 


(475) 
477. Féap 


476. Bidrou épevpevov A. Budrovo 


477. eswxav 8 Has A (with the vulgate 
in the margin by a later hand). 


2 


& tfyac D, by correction, and with gloss eb gywv. 


ciwyPéwv 8 ifear EF. oe 


evoxewy Sygear I. 


pies, with the old editions, give Biéro.o 
épedpevoy, but Cod. Gale has Bidrov 
épeduevov. The confusion between a: 
and e in MSS. is exceedingly common, 
and alpew is often fpeyv. In Eur. Hec. 
528, only one MSS. has the right read- 
ing atpe: for %ppe:, and in an early in- 
scription found at Olympia Fepew 
appears to be afpew. The right form is 
preserved in three or four MSS., and in 
the Etymol. Mag. p. 38. Tzetzes ex- 
plains it by peradauBdvorra. 

477. evox@éwy, ‘abounding in good 
cheer.’ Eur. Ion 1170, evéxGou Bopas 
Wuxhy éxAfhpovy. There is a reading, 
but @ false one, eboxéwv. Cod. Gale 
gives elwxay 3 Stes, but the common 
reading is added in the margin, though 
by a later hand. Photius, eddxoor, 
wAhpn: ded Trav worayav perjxra It is 
clear we should read efox@oy, as if from 
3x6m. But the true etymology is 
probably 6x6éw from &x@os.—wodArdy, an 
epithet doubtlessly derived from the 
peculiar aspect of sky or vegetation in 
Boeotia. ‘Grey spring’ and ‘white 
spring,’ Aevxdy Zap, Theocrit. xviii. 27, 

o not respond to our notions of that 
season. But the first shoots of vines and 
figs, which give the aspect to spring in 
warmer countries, are covered with silky 
hairs of a slightly dusky colour. Hence 
we may explain with more accuracy 
Virg. Georg. ii. 390, ‘ Hinc omnis largo 
pubescit vinea fetu.’—The digamma in 
Zap will be noticed. It is absent in ufr’ 
tap inf. v. 492, if the reading be right. 
—npds brAous avydoeat, your éwrucouplas 
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avyaoeat o€o 5 addos avip Kexpnevos Eorau. 
ei S€ Kev jediovo tpomps apdys XOdva Stay, 


9 3 4 9\ 4 \ >" 24 
NPEVOS apyoets, OALyov TrEpt yELpOs E€pywy, 


dvria Serpevwv Kexoviypevos, ov pada yaipwr, 


»¥ a 

otoes 8 éy dopi@: tradpo. Sé oe Onjcovras. 
¥ 

adore 8 addotos Zypds vdos aiyidyxow, 
3 , >; » BS ~ a coe 

apyahdéos 8 avdpeoot xara Ovntotor vonoau: 





480. xepos eépyuw 


"“ 
a. 


e-: 


479. Tpowfs dpdys xOdva Slay A. tpomfs dpéys the rest. 


Seduevos, Moschopnlus. Cf. Georg. i. 
158, ‘Hea magnum alterius frustra 
spectabis acervumn.’ 

479. apédys Cod. Gale. But ef xev 
better suits the subjunctive. See v. 132. 
—He is speaking of the winter solstice, 
or tropic of Capricorn. If the corn be 
sown then, instead of in the preceding 
autumn, it will suffer from the dry 
weather, and the harvest will be pro- 
tracted to the hot time of the mid- 
summer drought. Xen. Oecon. xvii. 1, 
éxeiday 5 jeromwpwds xpdvos ¥%A6n, 
xdyres wou af &vOpwwor wpds toy Gedy 
a&woBAéxovow, dxdére Bpckas rhy viv 
agphoe abrots onelpey. “Eyvixacs 5é > 
Zpnv eyo, & "loxduaxe, wal Td ph ey 
énpG omelpew éxdyres elvac wdvres ti 
Opewwrot, SijAov tt woAAais (nulas xaAal- 
cayres of xply keAevaOiva: bxd Tov Oeod 
omrelpayres. He adds shortly afterwards, 
woddol Hin diapdpovra: xepl rot owopoi, 
aérepoy 6 apdiuos kpdtrictos }} b péoos 
4 6 dWimeraros. 

480. fuevos, stooping down, on ac- 
count of the lowness of theears. To 
judge by the Egyptian paintings of the 
harvesting operations, (Wilkinson, ii. pp. 
40, 41, 47,) the wheat was reaped by 
men in an upright posture, because they 
cut the straw much nearer to the ears 
than to the ground. Of course, if the 
straw were very short, the reaper must 
stoop, and he might prefer to sit, as an 


easier posture.—ep) xeipds, ‘enclosing E. 


but little round the hand.’ A reaper 
seizes a handful of corn in his left, 
while he cuts it with his right. But 
we should rather have expected either 
wept xeip) or wep) xeipa, since the corn 


is confined by the hand being closed 
round it. Schoemann, p. 48, suggests 
éalyor wep xelpect Fépyov, ‘small trouble 
to the hands.’ 4éalyoy, viz. because the 
stalks are 8 ly set. 

481. dyria Seonetwy. This seems to 
be rightly explained by the scholiasts, 
‘binding them in bundles in opposite 
directions,’ viz. in handfuls laid al- 
ternately with the stalks one way and 
the ears the other way. This was done 
when the straw was not long enough to 
lie all in one direction. The process is 
exactly represented in an engraving in 
p. 47, vol. ii, of Wilkinson’s Egypt.— 
kexovinzévos, covered with dust, from the 
dryness of the field, thus late reaped.— 
If évrfa could alone signify ‘facing 
the wind,’ the passage would receive 
a remarkable illustration from Xen. 
Oeccon. xviii. 1, wérepa ob» réuvers, Epn, 
oras ty0a wvet tveuos, 2 dyrlos; Otc 
dyrlos eywye, Epnv xarewby yap olua 
Kal trois Suuact nal tais xepod ylyvera 
dyrloy &xtpev at &bépwy Gepl(erv. 

482. éy dopug. Moschopulus, éy xa- 
Aablonw Kad obx ed’ Gudins, Bid Thy dAL- 
yérnta. Tzetzes, dv odxxp xa Koplyy. 
Like the Roman corbdis, this was properly 
used for carrying the ears of corn 
clipped from the straw. The Egyptians 
used a rope-net for the same purpose, 
carried on a pole by two men. It is re- 
presented in p. 44, vol. ii., of Wilkinson’s 


483—4. This distich means, that 
though late sowing is generally bad, 
still there are exceptional cases where, 
by the favour of Zeus, it is 
katravojoa is to be construed together. 


i0 


el € Kev oy dpdoys, Tdde KEV ToL PappaKoy etn: 
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485 


Hpos KoKkv€ KoxKvler Spvos ey eradouwe 


Tomparov, Téptre. TE BpoTovs é€m arreipova yatay, 


(485) 


Thos Zevs vou tpite jpari, pnd azrodrpyot, 
par ap dmepBdddwv Bods ém\jv prt’ arrodeirav: 


ovrw kK’ dapdrns mpaTnpdry iaodapifor. 


490 


év Juno & eb ravra duddoceo pydé oe dyxOor 


Tr €ap yuyvdpevoy troduov py wpros opBpos. 


(490) 


Tlap 8 tO xadnevov Oaxov Kat éradéa déoynv 


486. Spufds? 


485. dpéces A. 
DG. 487. ré 


(by correction) K. 


489. Bofos 
dpoone (-o7s) the rest. ay K, 
ec 52 TROD ERGL. 

tdi I. rpiry én jpart pip’ A. 


486. zeraAoow 
488, vet D 
490. 


répre. re Ald. 


apoapnpoty ivopapifo. A (rapéry superscr. by a later hand). 
mpoapnpéry taopapiin EF. twodapity BCGHI. ivodapite: Ald. and 


D by correction, but gl. icoy av 


had conjectured ). 
ddéa HE, 


Goettling and Van Lennep give xata- 
@vnroiot, after Spitzner, but against the 
MSS. and Scholiasts. 

487, ér) yatay. See sup. v. 11. 

488, rijuos x.r.A. * When the cuckoo 
begins to sing, then on the third day 
(i.e, for three days) we may wish for 
rain from heaven, and that it may not 
cease till the water fills the holes made 
by the hoofs ot the oxen.’ He refers to 
the winter-Lloughing, v. 479. If you 
sow late and in the dry season, instead 
of in the autumn, rainy weather in early 
spring will promote the rapid growth 
of the corn, so as to bring it equally 
forward with that sown earlier. In Ar. 
Av. 505, 6960 5 xduxv exo: xéxxv is 
given as the time for the Phoenicians 
to reap. Xen. Vecon, xvii. 4, aAr’ ev 
Tpde, Epn 5 ’loxduaxos, woAAO) H3n Bia- 
épovrat, wep) tot owopot, xérepov 6 
mpéluos xpdrioros 4) 5 péoos } b.dyimd- 
taros. °AAAX’ 6 beds, Epny ey, ob Te- 
Taypéves Td Eros Bryer, GAAL 7d wey TE 
axpetup xddAAurra, Td 8t rq pwéow, Td Se 
Te dWipordry. 

490. dpapérns. Compare dauhrns, 
‘late reaper,’ Theocr, x. 7. 


péporto. 
, Ald., and G by correction. 


491. A740) H (as Herm. 
first hand, ez’ 
éx’ ddég ABCEF. 


492. uhr’ ap. See on v. 477. Per- 
haps ph Féap (ver), or Felap yryvduevoy 
x.7.A. Compare elapids, elapt, &c. But 
the verse is probably spurious, the 
sense ending well with pnde ce AfGn, 
7498 ey t, do not enter 

. wap 3° 101, st, do not enter, 
a smith’s shop pad 4s crowded meeting- 
place. He warns the industrious man 
not to neglect his farm even in the 
severest weather, and not to be allured by 
the gossiping idlers who assemble round 
the anvil and in the smithy during the 
cold season.— xdAxeoy OSxoyv, the same 
as xaAKchiov Sduoy in Od. xviii. 328, a 
passage justly compared by Proclus :— 


00d €0éAcis eSSeiw xarkhiov és Sduor 
€rnOwv, ; 

hé wou és Adoxny, GAA’ evOade wdAr’ 
dyopeves. 


—érardéa, from &Al(w = d6pol(ew (& in 
Eur. Heracl. 4038. Herc. F. 412), not 
from é&Aén, ‘warmth,’ of which the a is 
short. The reading of the best copies 
is éw éAda, which Goettling retains, 
supposing éx) could here mean ‘prae- 
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71 


Opn xemepin, cadre xpos avépa épyav 


ioxyaver, evOa x’ aoxvos dvnp peya otkov 6péddot, 


495 


PY OE KAKOU YEYLaVOS apnxavin KaTrapap ry 


“ ? ind b' “ 4 ‘ l4 
avy tevin, henry Sé raxdv 1dda yeipt mielys. 


. (495) 


moh\a-O aepyos avnp, Kevenv émi édzrida pipver, 
xpnilev Bidrovo, kaxa mpocedéEato Supe. 


ehrris 8 obk ayaby Keypnpevov avdpa Kopiler 


494, dvépa Fépywv 


495. Fotxov 


500 


498, aFepyos FeArida. 


500. FeAsris 


494, dvépas épywy A. 
épAAy BCDEFGHI. icy 
épdAe K, Ald. 


farasv. 750. 498. dpyds G. 


terea.’ But, with %6: preceding, it 
could only mean ‘to.’ We must there- 
fore acquiesce in the compound éxaAts, 
‘crowded.’ The MS. Cant. had éxavda 
by the first hand, but the word was 
divided into én’ 4Aéa by a later. Two 
of the Bodleian also give éraAéa. The 
mistaken idea was, that the object of 
crowding these workshops was to get 
warmth, Plaut. Rud. 531, ‘ ut fortunati 
sunt fabri ferrarii Qui apud carbones 
adsident ; semper calent.’ 

494. dvdpas Epywv, the common read- 
ing, cannot be right: perhaps dvépa, as 
is stated by Goettling to be found in the 
Etymol. Mag., though he gives no 
reference, But there is another reading 
elpyov, which seems to have greater 
authority, though Cod. Gale gives épywr. 
Moschopulus, érdray 7d xpios robs tydpas 
weptAauBdvoy Ex. 

495. 0a suggests dvdpas evdov ic- 
xdve, the clause being parenthetical. 
Hence ééada1, the conjecture of Her- 
mann, is likely to be the true reading, 
(for épéArAez or —y,) though the epic 
subjunctive will bear the same mean- 
ing; ‘when an industrious man (if he 
cannot work out of doors) may greatly 
improve his household,’ viz. by doing 
things at leisure which must be done 
at some time. So Virg. Georg. i. 259, 
‘ Frigidus agricolam si quando continet 
imber, Multa, forent quae mox caelo 
properanda sereno, Maturare datur.’ 


dvépas « 
¢ > 
avEeL—Ope 


497. mefors AEFK, Ald. A new hand in C as 


v the rest. 495. ioydvy— 
« AK, Ald. péyav oixov 


496. ph, i.e. wapl6:, wapddpaue tva ph. 
Cf. v. 408.—édunxavin xemavos, the 
want of resources and employment in- 
cidental to the winter.—raxtv dda, 
your swollen foot ; a symptom of famine, 
or rather, of the weakness resulting 
from it, while the hand becomes 
emaciated. Schoemann omits this 
distich, observing that, if genuine, it 
should follow 492. 

498, érl—pluywy, awaiting the ful- 
filment of a vain hope. Perhaps xeve7j 
ém) éawid:, ‘on the strength of,’ &.— 
Bidrowo, see sup. 367.— xpoceddtato, 
‘conjures up,’ ‘collects for himself.’ 
Gloss. Cod. Gale auvfOpowev. Moscho- 
pulus, éveyénoev. An unusual sense of 
xpocAdtac@a, Perhaps, ‘lays mischief 
to his heart.’ The meaning is, that an 
idle man who is in want meditates on dis- 
honest schemes for getting money. Mos- 
chopulus :— évvoe? yap 4 KAéxrns fj 
lepdavdAos 4 weipdrns dv Oaddoon 4 roi- 
ouTé v1 yevéoOat. 

500. éAwls ox &yabh. Moschopulus: 
—éami(e: yap xrhoacba Ploy ard patrAwy 
twav tpéxwv, This verse amplifies the 
idea expressed in xevehy €Awlda above; 
‘but ‘tis no good sort of hope that at- 
tends a man when he is in want, sitting 
idly at a lounge, when he has not 
enough to live on.’ Compare sup. v. 
317, aidas 8 obk d&yabh xexpnudvoy tvbpa 
koul(er, — &pxios may mean BéBauos, 
‘sure.’ See on v. 370. 
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4 3 , a 1."aQ2 ¥ ¥ 
nievov ev héoyy, T@ py Bios apKtos etn. 
} a 5 A 5 CA 0, 4 4 4 97 
€Lxvue OE Opwerat, Vepeus ETL LEO TOU EOYTOS, (500) 
Ovx aici Dépos éocetrar, mova Ge Kadtds. 
~ A “A > » 4 a 
paiva dé Anvava, Kix nuata, Bovddpa mavra: 


TovTov aAdevac Oar, Kal wyydoas, air émi yatay 505 
505. dA&acGar 


503. woetofa: DG and H by the first hand. 


502. Selxvve. See v. 451. Goettling 
thinks the sense is, ‘show them by 
practical examples,’ e.g. of the ant and 
the bee. But he is wrong in saying 
502—3 have no connexion with what 
precedes. After describing the evils 
which winter brings to the unprovided, 
the poet adds, ‘Therefore make for 
yourselves stores in summer.’—Schoe- 
mann omits this distich, but thinks it 
perhaps followed 497. In com. crit. p. 
50 he proposes wiurAacbe for roreicbe, 
which seems to indicate that huts were 
to be built every summer for the slaves. 
—Kxadids, sup. v. 301. 374. Here it 
means ‘ wooden sheds for winter lodg- 
ing,’ olxfas, Moschop. Perhaps like 
the nxAlovov, or slaves’ lodging, in Od. 
xxiv. 208, évy rq orrdéoxoyro Kal Yavoy 
HSt Yavoy Sues dvaryxaiou. 

504. From this verse down to v. 563, 
the style changes so remarkably from 
the didactic to the descriptive, that 
Goettling is perhaps right in regarding 
the whole as the interpolation of some 
Ionic rhapsodist. Schoemann (p. 50) 
calls this description of winter “a reli- 
qe carminis habitu multum diversa.” 

t all events, some verses have been 
interwoven, and possibly the original 
has been remodelled and rearranged, so 
that its very uniformity makes it the 
more difficult to separate the genuine 
from the spurious. The last three lines 
were, perhaps, added still later as a 
transition to the next subject. Lenaeon, 
as Plutarch (ap. Proclum) objected, was 
not the name of a Boeotian month ; the 
pe meant, part of December and 

anuary, being called by that people 
Bouxdrws. See Hesych. in v. Anvaidy. 
The account of the storm, and the 
effects of cold on animal life, though it 
contains some Hesiodic expressions, is 


504. d¢om. A. 


vey different from the general ethical 
and unanimated tone of the poem. 
Impressions produced by the phenomena 
of nature excited the susceptible and 
objective Ionian character; but the 
Boeotian bard seldom ascends to this 
height of poetic a eee The only 
similar passages, Theog. 676 . and 
836 seqq., bear all the marks of being 
also the interpolation of a rhapsodist. 
We might observe too, that so large 
@ proportion of phyara Awek Aeydneva 
savour of an afiected imitative style. 
This is one of the marks by which the 
non-Hesiodic character of the ‘Shield 
of Hercules’ is indicated. Sueh words 
in the ensuing description as révdeu, 
vhpwros, Selxvv, BpdBiov, pudray, oxéwa, 
yAdou, vida, né(ea, in themselves, tend 
to arouse suspicion. The feebleness of 
the writer is shown in so minutely and 
triflingly describing the exemption from 
cold of the fleecy flocks and the well- 
housed maiden: and in the repetition 
of d:dqox four times within six verses; 
while the allusion to tplrous Bperds, 
v. 538, the absence of the digamma in 
ol, v. 526, dy, v. 524, Ico, v. 583, the 
TlayéAAnves in v. 528, and the Ionic 
word pé(ea in v. 512, are indications of 
8, post-Hesiodic school of rhapsodists. 
Ibid. The 8¢ is omitted in Cod. Gale. 
—RBov8épa, ‘ ox-flaying,’ i.e. emaciating 
the cattle so that the hide hangs loose. 
Some have thought that the poet pur- 
ad alluded to Bovedrios, ‘the ox- 
illing month,’ and preferred the term 
Anvaiéy as more generally known to the 
Greeks.—It seems better to put a colon 
at xdyra, and to make pijya the accusa- 
tive of time; ‘during the month Lenaeon 
the days are bad,’ &c. Commonly, pijva 
is made to depend on dAcéac@a, and 
only a comma placed after wdyra. 


ae 


-_— ~~ 7:7. 2 E=Rwe 8 


= Gare «22h. = ieee «9. ee a ee ee 
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avevoavros Bopéao Svan eyees Teh Oovcw, 

Gore Oud OpyKs imrorpddovu ebpéi révre@ (505) 
eumrvedoas apwe péuuKe Sé yata Kat vdx’ 

moddas Sé Spus tyixdpous eAdras TE wayeias 

oupeos év Biooys mAve Gori rovhuBoreipp 510 
(€umrimrav, al raoa Bog Tore vijpiros VAY. | 

Onpes 5é€ dpicaovo’, ovpas 8 bd pele EHevro, _—(510) 
Tov Kat \dxvy Séppa xardoKir ad\d vu Kai TOV 
yuypées ev Sudnor Sacvorépver ep édvrouv. 


514. dcaFyor 


506. dvonreydes A. reAOwor K, Ald. 
512—13. transposed in Ald. 


A, with yp. ds re. 
pype I. @&Oevro G. 


Moschopulus rightly explains, xara roy 
Miva 8t roy Anvatava—xaxal elow juépai, 
aria: wacas Tov dwodéperOa: Trois Bdas, 
ayri rov, TeAeuray. 

506. BvonAexyées Cod. Gale. The 
exact meaning and etymology of 3von- 
Aeyts are uncertain. The resemblance 
to taoxes suggests tua and Aey or Aey. 
In Theogon. 652, we have 8vonAeyéos 
é&xd Secuov. Theognis v. 739, SuanrAcyéwy 
swoArrayv. Homer, Il. xx. 154, Suonreyéos 
wotéuoo, and Od. xxii. 325, @dvaroy 
dvonAeyéa. Homer has a similar epithet 
of death, raymAeyfs. Here the idea of 
being stretched out in sleep, or of a 
jong ee 8 suggests the root Aey (as in 
Aéxos, Adero, and Adtera: inf. v. 523). 
So the frost might well be said, ‘ hard 
to sleep with.’ But this sense suits 
neither the other passages, nor the ex- 
planation of the scholiasts here, xaxédy 
pporrliiewy wdpoxo., and «axhy dpovri8a 
vectra, eal Svopépiyszvov. The general 
tenor of the word seems to be &ropos, 
aphxavos, Svcxephs.—arnydses are here 
‘ frozen. clods.’ 


508. wéuvne, ‘ roars,” ‘ re-echoes.’? The 
scholiasts doubted if the word was not 
from pte, for cvpudurxe, cverédd€cTAL, 
‘ shrinks into itself’ Probably it is an 
irregular form pi«ew (Lat. mugio) =pv- 
xdoua, Aesch. Suppl. 346, & dang ai- 
uvos pépuce, ppdfoven Boriip: usxGous 


507. ds re (gl. ayyddas) 
512. iad 


(sc. Sduadcs). Hom. Il. xxi. 237, pe- 
puxos HUTE Tavpos (sc. worapés). 

511. vhperos, ‘ vast,’ ‘ boundless.’ This 
word is of doubtful origin. Some derive 
it from v} and gps. Curtius, Gr. Et. 
342, refers it to the root ap, whence 
also dpsfuds. According to this, vfpiros 
is a synonym of éx4p.8u0s, Hesych. roads. 
In Homer, Nfprrovy and Nfpitos are 
proper names, always associated with 
Ithaca. Od. xiii. 851, rodro 3¢ Nfperéy 
forw Spos xaraeluevoy SAy. In later 
writers it meant ‘ boundless.’ Apollon. 
Rhod. iii. 1288, rfpera rabpwr Txvia pa- 
oredov. Ibid. iv. 158, vhperos é3u% 
gapudxov. Here, perhaps, the verse was 
added by a late hand. It isa repetition 
of v. 508, and encumbers rather than 
assists the description. 

512. wé(ea, an Ionic word for ufdea 
in the sense of ai8oia. Goettling refers 
to Gregory of Corinth, p. 535. Cf. 
Theog. 180. Od. vi. 129, rrdp@ov nrAdoe 
xeip) waxeln @dAAwY, ds pdaaro wep) 
xpot phdea pwrds. It seems the same as 
the Latin, virt media, Sanscrit madhya ; 
Curtius shews no good reason for doubt- 
ing this, Gr. Et. 645. The setting up 
of the hair and putting the tail between 
the legs is described as common even to 
animals covered with thick fur, like the 
bear, which is @hp Aaxvdéyuos, Eur. 
Hel. 378. 


eee Mage On ne ee oe ee Oe eee 


oo 
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, . e A \» 2907 ¥ 
Kai Te Sua pivov Bods Epxerar, ovdd pv toe. 
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515 


a b ] »¥ V4 4 .Q3 ¥ 
kat Te Ot alya anow Tavirpixa, moHea 8 fovri, 


9 > 2 ‘ 2 > A b a 
[ouven’ erneravai tpixes avrav, ov Sudnow | 


(515) 


ts dvéuov Bopéou: tpoxaddv 5é yéepovra riPnor. 
Q b' A e ‘4 > U4 
Kat dua traplerrkns amraddypoos ov Sudnow, 


nre Odopwv evroabe dirn rapa pytépe pipver, 


520 


oume epy Elduia rodvypicou “Adpodirns: 


be ld 4 4 ' 439 ? 
evre Loeocapevn Tépeva xpoa Kat hit dai 


(520) 


Kpirapen vuyin xatradd£erar evdo0t otxov, 


515. Bofos 516. Fanon 


521. Fépya Fibvia? 


515. da p att BCEF and H by the first hand. 


518. Fis 


517. éraFeravat 
523. Fotxou 


518. Bopéao 


K, Ald., and D by correction. spoyaddv re A. 520. piuve. rapa 
preps xedva Cy . Pry) A. evroofii K, Ald. 523. puxin A. (with 
y superscribe . &d0f. ADEF. &8do6er the rest. 


515. If the Adxvy or fur does not keep 
off the cold, still less does the thinner 
hair of the ox and the goat. On kal re 
see Theogon. v. 3. 

516. ofr:, The od is very awkwardly 
repeated in the next verse. (See Soph. 
Antig. 5, 6.) If that be genuine, we 
might here read wéea 3 oi@y, as the con- 
tracted genitive plural is often used b 
Homer, e.g. Od. xi. 402; xx. 142. 1 
xviii, 588, and we have xau péy’ oiay 
ib, xv. 823, wéea olay xi. 678. But by 
omitting v. 517, we obtain an easier cor- 
rection ; xal re 8? alya &not Tavirpixa, 
adea 3’ oft, ts dvéuov Bopéov, Curtius, 
Gr, Et, 281, refers both xoind» and réu 
to the root pa, ‘protect? We might 
have expected 8: aiybs dno: ravbrpixos, 
which is also the more usual con- 
struction, as the scholiasts remark. Or 
the original line, apart from subsequent 
additions, may have been kal re 3: alya 
&not ravbrpixa Fis dvdéuoro. 

517. éwneraval, permanent during the 
whole year; ai daceias kal ob SiaAelwovca, 
Moschopulus; who seems to combine 
two interpretations. Perhaps the idea 
18 avrapxets, ‘sufficient in themselves.’ 
But rpixes are not well applied to wool, 
as contrasted with the of goats ; 
nor does wév alone distinctively mean 


@ flock of sheep.—On the digamma in 
éxiFerayds see sup. v. 31. 

518. rpoxaady re Cod. Gale. The 
scholiasts rightly took this word to 
mean ‘bent,’ ‘stooping;’ but Proclus 
adds, } dtiy dv rq Spduy, i.e. stepping 
briskly to promote warm In Eur. 
Iph. Aul. 146, rpoxadro) 8x0: may mean 
‘wheeled chariots,’ or ‘going at a 
trotting pace.’ 

520. bod. Gale pluve: wapa pnrépi 
xedyfi, but yp. olay. This is said to be 
the reading of one or two other MSS. 
Perhaps, 47’ §yrocGe Séuer uluves rape 
pnrépt Kedv7. 

522. ebre—xarardtera: for 8ray xata- 
Ad&nrai,—an Homeric verb whereof the 
root Aey or Aex is also found in Adyew, 
dicere. Schoemann with Dindorf gives 
ed re x.7.A., but the simple future seems 
inappropriate after uluve:, though we 
might take it for the subjunctive, and 
read pluyp with Hermann.—aAlwa «.7.A.5 
literally, ‘having greasiness rubbed on 
oneself with oil.’ The expression is 
Homeric. In Thucyd. i. 6, Alwa pera 
Tov yuuvd(eoba: hAchparro, the word 
stands alone. See Curtius, Gr. Et. 266. 


528, pux{n (ste) Cod. Gale, The MSS. 
and scholiasts vary between the two 
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¥ , 939 9 » a 4 , 
Hare Keepin, OT avdaTeEos bv 7dda TEVOEL 


¥ > 3 4 ¥ , »¥ 4 
ev T ardpy otkw Kat nOeor Nevyaheorw, 


fou yap ot Hédvos Seixvy vopdy opynOjvar: 


GAN’ ert Kvavéwv avdpav Sypov re wow TE 


oTpudarat, Bpdd.ov dé Taveddjveroe haciver, 
kat Tore O7) KEPAOl Kal VyjKEpoL VANKOLTAL 


524. ofov? 


525. nat év AGK, Ald. 


525, Folxp Fybeoru 


525 
(525) 
526. ovd€ For ? 
526. decxvee EF’. vopoy K. 527. 


dvdpov om. A, but added by a later hand in margin. Gl. aifidérwv. 
528. Bpadeov dé wravéAAnor (yp. waveddAjveoor 7 wap’ E\Aynor) A. 


readings; and indeed they are commonly 
confused, So in Theogon. 901 we find 
both péxioy and rvixi0v, and in Aesch. 
Pers, 870. 981. Eur. Med. 211, it is 
equally difficult to decide which is 
genuine. Proclus, efow puxdy rod olkov 
wapSevevopéyny,—tv800: Cod. Gale, with 
some others, rightly. The common 
reading is %y3oey, against the digamma 
in Folkov. 

524. aydoreos, the cuttle-fish, a crea- 
ture whose habits were not unknown to 
the Greeks, and which probably gave 
rise to the strange legend of Scylla in 
the Odyssey. Hesych, dvdcreos: 6 
Oardooios woAbwous, cxdAnE. Itis called 
‘the boneless’ by a phraseology almost 

uliar to Hesiod, and which K. O. 
Miiller (Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 86) calls “ ora- 
cular and sacerdotal,” as depéoixos for 
‘a snail,’ v. 571, qpepdxorros for ‘a rob- 
ber,’ v. 605, &.—dy wdda révder, * gnaws 
its own tentacles.’ This was a false 
notion ; but it arose from observing that 
the tentacles of the captured fish were 
often broken or torn away.—révievw is 
another form, with the hard for the soft 
dental, of rév@ecw and rév6ns. Hesych. 
révder: ecOlet, 2 Aryveter. révOa yap of 
Aixvol. Here, as sup. 131, ds suus has 
no digamma. 

525. nal #@eor1. So some of the MSS. 
rightly for xat év #@eo:. For the di- 
gamma in this word see v. 222. 

526. voudy, térov vopuijs, Mosch.; ‘a 
feeding-place to swim towards.’ This 
and the two next lines are certainly not 
Hesiod’s, and they may be even later 
than the presumed Ionic description 
now before us. The of always has the 


digamma; perhaps therefore od¢ of or 
ovdd yap may be the right reading. The 
use of Saivv as in imperfect in II. xxiii. 
29, suggests the meaning here, ‘for the 
sun did not show it where to find food.” 
But the reading in the two Bodleian 
MSS. Baroce. 46 and 60, Selxve:, is very 
notable. Some may have read dexvvec 
and pronounced it delxve: by a synizesis 
like that by which épiwtwy sometimes 
becomes épiviv. 

527. Hesych. xcvavéwy Madpwy, Aléid- 
wwy. The notion of the sun visiting 
the Ethiopians seems borrowed from Od. 
i, 22, and the MavéAAnves (though the 
word is used in the Homeric Catalogue, 
ii. 530, of undoubtedly later date, and 
there as coupled with the ’Axa:o) or 
Thessalic Argives), in the sense of ‘ the 
whole Greek race,’ would hardly have 
been a recognised term in the time of 
Hesiod. See Thucyd. i. 8—There is a 
variant, cle mar of Goettling, wap’ 


‘EAAfvecot. So Gale, yp. wap’ 
€AAnot.. Gloss. MS. Cant. wacr ois 
kara Td Bdpeoy pépos. 


id. xvavéwy dyv3pav. Gloss. Cod. 
Gale al@idxwov, By d7puds re wéAts Te NO 
particular settlement, i. e. no real one, 
is perhaps meant. Goettling thinks 
that Meroe may be intended, which was 
called by Herodotus, ii. 29, wyrpérodis 
Tay tAdwv Alé:érwy. 

529. vhxepot = vhxepy, animals such 
as boars, &c. opposed to wild goats. 
The word is compounded of v7 for ava 
as in vhwowos, vywev@hs, vévupos (vh- 
bvupa), vhveunos, &c.—pvacdwrres, from 
puAcay, ban, mola, ‘dismally gnashing 
their teeth,’ perhaps through hunger 
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Avypov pudvowvTes ava Spia Bnooyeta 530 
devyovow Kat Tacw evi ppeci TovTO péeunrer, 
a , 4 ‘ A. ¥ 
fot oxéra padpevor truKivovs KevOuavas Exovor (530) 
‘ , A , ‘ , A> 
Kai yAadu terpney tore 51 Tpizrods BpoTr@ toon, 
ovr émi vata éaye, Kapn 6 Eis ovdas Gparat, 


aA ¥ a . 
T@ ikedor horraow, aevdpevor vida evKHv. 535 
Kat TOTE Eooacbar Epupa xpods, ws oe Kehevo, 
xXAawap Te padakny Kat Tepuiderra yiTwVa* (535) 


orjpove 8 év tavpe tokdhy Kpoka pypioac bar 


534. Féaye 


531. hevyovor A. 


> 9? 


535. FixeAor—édAcfopevor 


582. éxovow DG. 
var’ gaye I (var’ édyn conj. Bentl.). 


536. FéooacGa Fépupa. 


583. ore dy I. 534. 
536. Kat ror écacGar A. 


écacbar G. 537. yxAatvay re AK, Ald. yAaivay piv the rest. 
538. pnpicoacfa. BCH (co superscr.). 


rather than through cold. The v is 
properly short, and therefore the A must 

regarded as doubled in pronunciation. 
Van Lennep gives puaArdcovres (uvAAds) 
with the ed. princ. Proclus says that 
Crates the grammarian read padkidwyres. 
Cobet, Var. Lect. p. 131, thinks paa- 
xloyres the true form. See Aesch. frag. 
sis ed. Herm. and Photius in v. pad- 
KUELY. 

531. rotre pnéunrer, scil. 7d pet-yew.— 
Perhaps és—tywor, ‘that in their search 
for shelter they may have hiding-places 
that keep out the cold.’—oxéza, a re- 
markable plural from oxéxas, like yépa 
from yépas. 

533. yAdou, the neuter of the obsolete 
yAagis = yAadgupds, here used for a sub- 
stantive. We have the verb yAdge: in 
Scut. H. 481.—Hesych. yadgu: oxn- 
Aaioy, &vrpov. tplxok& Aporg, an old 
man who walks by the aid of a stick, 
tpiBduwv, Eur. Troad. 275, rplwrodas ev 
680ds orelxe:, Aesch. . 80. The 
nominative is @jpes, which are said 
gorray, to stalk through the forest, with 
bended body, and as it were shrinking 
into themselves, like old men. There 
is an evident allusion to the riddle of 
the Sphinx, who is mentioned in Theog. 
326, as Oedipus was sup. v. 163. Her- 
mann would read fSporo) and Goettling 
so far agrees as to make Aporol the 


subject to gorréow. The absence of 
the F in loo: throws a doubt on the 
antiquity of the verse. 

534. aye. The Attics use the geni- 
tive of the part, as Ar. Ach. 1180, xat 
THs Kepargjs xardaye wep) Aidoy necdy. 
Bentley proposed édéyn, which would 
require xeparh for xdpn. The a is long 
by nature, so that ¢dyy would be a 
synizesis, Of. Ar. Ach. 928, ba py 
karayf gepduevos (al. xarayfi pepoi- 

YOSs }. 

As vipa, 9 word with no nominative 
(Curtius, 318), seems to be &rat Aeyd- 
pevoy. Photius, »iBa: xidva. Either he 
wrote vipa, or he explained a word be- 
longing to a much later dialect. 

530—7. Both pupa xpods (Il. iv. 137) 
and reppideyra xireva (Od. xix. 242), 
‘a tunic (or frock) reaching down to the 
feet,’ are Homeric phrases, and there- 
fore add something to the suspicion 
that this passage is the work of an 
Ionic rhapsodist. 

538. weAAtv xpéxa. He recommends 
much weft, or cross- , to scanty 
warp, the erect orf suspended from 
the loom. The common farm is xpé«n, 
not «pdt But we have writ by the 
side of rrvx4.—pnpicacba, glomerare, 
to enwrap or intertwine it by means of 
the shuttle. 
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TH TwepieooacGat, wa. Tou Tpixes aTpEeLewor, 
pnd dp0ai dpiccwow daepopevar Kata cGpa. 540 
dudi S€ rooot1édura Bods Idi xrapévoro 


¥ ? , ¥ 4, 
Gppeva Syoacbat, riko evroabe TuKaooas. 


(540) 


4 > 3 ?»P e 4 3 9 » 
apatoyovay & épidwy, Girdére Kpvos w@ptov EdOn, 
4 Lf , N ¥ > o> A o 
ddéppara ovpparrew vevpe Bods, ofp emi vate 


verou augiBady arénv- Kehadydu 8 virepbev 


545. 


a) » > ‘\ 9 3 » \ 4 
TiAov EXEW GOKNTOY, WW ovaTa py KaTAOEv] 


‘ a > 3A 4 4 (4 
yuypn yap T nws médeTat Bopéao TrecovTos: 


(545) 


3A 2 -s A “A } 3 A 2 , 
wos 5 €71l YALAV Ai OUVPAVOU AOTENOEVTOS 


539. rept éecoacbar 
544. Bofos 


539. weprécacfa. AD. 
éroray Ald. ‘Ado. AEFK, Ald. 


541. On Ig: with the digamma see 
Scut. H. 53.—xrapévov, slain, sacrificed, 
ib. 402. The phrase is again Homeric; 
Il. ii. 375, 4 of pntev Ynavra Bods Ig: 
xrauzévow. The meaning is (say the old 
commentators) that the hide of an ox 
that has died of disease or old age is 
not to be used. From the joke of Aris- 
tophanes, Ach. 724, about the whip 
made éx Aexpay, ‘out of leprous hides,’ 
it would seem that such hides were 
harder and thicker. 

542. wlaos, ‘with felt.’ Tl. x. 265, 
xuvényv—péooy 8 év widos dphpe:. Plat. 
Symp. p. 220, B, xal wore dyros wdyou 
ofov Sewvordrov, kal rdvrwy—odrodedeué- 
voy Kal éveiArypévey Tous wédas els xlAous 
kat dpvaxlSas, K.7.A. 

543. éréray Gaisford and Goettling, 
apparently with very slight MS. autho- 
rity. copies give €A6o, which is 
defensible in the sense of ef wore G01. 
—xptos &pioy, seasonable cold; rd 
cuvhOws ev rH TeTaypéevy airou Spe 
ywédpevov, Moschop. 

544. éxl vérq, to form a water-proof 
cape. Similar leathern garments were 
ovobpa or oictpyn, 8ipOépa, and Balrn. 
Robinson follows Graevius in reading 
ér) Sup, merely because Moschopulus 
happens so to paraphrase éx véry. 

6. xiAov, & cap, xuyén, made of soft 
fur, and lined with felt. It is uncertain 


540. dFepopevar 
547. 


atpextwow BCGI. 


541. BoFos Fide 


dfas =: 48. Fg 
543. émrére MSS. 
2M the rest. 


what is meant by. doxnrdv, which Mos- 
chopulus explains by xen KareoKevac- 
pévov, but adds, that it may mean, 
‘made large enough to cover the ears.’ 
It should mean, decorated externally 
with some kind of ornament; here, 
perhaps, with ear-flaps. Theocr. i. 33, 
aonnra wéwdky re Kal Ruwvict.—xaradedp, 
‘that it (the shower) may not drench 
your ears.’ 

547. wécovros, rourédory kywley xved- 
cayros:' xvet yap awd sWnrordpay 56 
Bopdas, 8 8mnAot +d weoeiv. Proclus. 
This seems the true explanation, and is 

referred by Goettling to another, 
y less obvious but of opposite 
sense, Afryorros, kotwudvov, as the 
Romans said venti cecidere. To this 
Van Lennep inclines. Homer seems to 
use weceiy in both senses: thus in Od. 
xiv. 475, yuk Gp” éwfjAde xaxh, Beptao 
weodyros, wyyvAls, the meaning is rvet- 
cayros, but ib. xix. 202, rj rpioKaide- 
xdrp 8 &venos wéce, Tol 8 dvdyorro, the 
context shows the sense to be, ‘the 
wind fell,’ ‘ceased. The MS. Cant. 
here has pit ape dvr) Tov wveboayros. 
Gl. Cod. © xvevcavros #} pera 7d 
avevoat, Which recognises both mean- 


ings. 

548. AGos—ahp. ‘In the morning too 
a mist from heaven, producing good 
wheat-crops, is spread over the earth 
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H2IOAOT 


3A , 4 > 9 \ ¥ 
anp Tupopopos TéTaTa, pakdpwy emt epyots 


OOTE GNVTTAPLEVOS TOTAPLGV aro GEVvadVTD, 


550 


vpov virep yains apOeis avéuovo OvddAy, 


adore pv & ve roti €omepov, addor anor 


(550) 


TuKva @pyixiov Bopéov védea Kovéovros. 
' ld ¥ lq a 4 
Tov POdpevos, epyov Tedéaas, olxdvde véec Aan, 


pytroré o° ovpavdbey oxordev védos audixadviy, 


555 


Xpard. re pvdaddov Dein, xard & eipara Sevory. 


549. dFyp Fépyous 550. Fapvocdpevos devafdvrwy 552. Féowepov, dFyot 


554. Fépyov Fotxdvde 


549. aupddpos C. 
552. dyow DG. 
épya K, Ald. 

Hi. 556. xpara 8¢ ABCDEGI. 


upon the tilled lands (%pya) of the 
wealthy.’ Donaldson (New Cratylus, 
§ 257), while deriving €ws, jas, from 
the Sanscrit wshas, yet contends that 
the form atws points to the digamma. 
This is confirmed by the modern name 
of the river Aéus, now Votoussa (Words- 
worth’s Greece, p. 93). This use of 
pdxapes for 8ABi01, &pverol, evdaluoves, is 
noticed by the commentators as an 
indication of post-Hesiodic poetry. 
Compare however Il. xi. 68, dvdpds 
pdxapos Kar’ &povpay, and Od. i. 217, 
@s 8h eywy’ SHedrov pudeapos vb rev 
eupévar vids dvépos, dv Kredrecow ois 
txt ynpas Ereruev. Gaisford encloses 
548—553 within brackets, after Ruhn- 
ken, who popes in v. 549 to read 
Hepdxwy ex) Epyos. There is, perhaps, 
an affectation of the Ionic natural 
philosophy in explaining the theory of 
mists, which may be thought to indi- 
cate a later age.—xupopdpos, G1. MS. 
Cant. Operrixds kal (woydvos Tay Kapwav. 
Gl. Cod. Gale o:ropdpos. Proclus re- 
cords @ variant éu8popépos. Hermann 
read wupoddpois, “ probabilissima con- 
jectura,”’ says Schoemann, Ps 51. 

550. dpvecdyevos, having drawn watery 
vapours from ever-flowing rivers. Both 
d&pvw and its cognate épdw are digam- 
mated words. Compare Eur. Med. 835, 
Tov KaAdAwdou 7” ard Kngicod pods | ray 


550. apvoduevos AI. 
553. xAovdevros EFH. 


555. pyror’ é& otp. (yp. piproré y’ otp.) A. axoréov 


556. xai Feiuata,? 


551. tod 8 I. 
554. Gbacduevos I. 


Kimpw KrAf(ovow apvocaynévay | xdpayv 
karamvedoa: perplas dvéuwy | hlvevous 
atpas. Hippol. 209, was ay Spocepas 
dd xpnvidos | xabapdy bddtwr rap’ dpu- 
caluay ;—kevadyrwy, a participial form 
of &évaos, used also in Od. xili. 109, év 
8’ Bar’ devdovra. The root (Curtius, 
819) is ovv or cveF, and it is curious 
that the oF, dropped in véw and yvdw, is 
retained in our swim. 

551. d&pOels. The true epic form is 
depOels, though afpew occurs once in 
Homer. 

552. &not, ‘blows,’ i. e. ends in a 
gale. The notion is, that the mist is 
raised from the earth to the clouds, 
where it produces either rain or wind 
according to circumstances. Hermann 
thought the next verse came from 
another recension, in which it repre- 
sented Bopeao weodyros in v. 547. He 
proposes to read thus, dAAdre pdv O Ser 
wotl €omwepov, ddAdre 8 elow "HGds 7 
ém) yatay x.7.A. But this involves a 
still further change, Bopéw 3¢ wecdyros 
"Ahp wupopdpos rétarat k.7.A. 

554. rby POduevos «.7.A. * Antici- 
pating this (serds implied in de, cf. v. 
545, rather than uijva Anvaiava, Mosch.), 
when you have completed your work in 
the farm, return homewards, lest’ &c, 
He warns those who perceive a mist in 
the morning to beware of rain at night; 
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(555) 


XeEyuepros, xaderds wrpoBarots, xaderds S avOparois. 
THpos T@ptov Bovatv, én’ avépe Sé mréov ety 


appaunss pakpat yap éemrippobor evppdvar eici. 


560 


“A 4 ? ? b ] X 
[ratvra pudacodpevos TeTEAEopevor Els eviavToV 


& “” U4 , »# 3 4 
icova $a. vixras TE Kal yuara, elodKey adris 


(560) 


i Tavrav pnp Kaprrév ovppiKrov éveixp. | 
Etr’ av & é€fxovra pera Tpomas HedLovo 


557. traracGau. 


559. rdaov Bovoiv: éri & dvépi wretov ein A. Bovoly, éxi § dvépe 


aréov ein EF. 


airs AEF. aifis G. 


for ‘nunquam imprudentibus imber ob- 
fuit,’ Georg. i. 873. Compare inf. v. 
570, rhv POduevos olvas weprrapyéever. 

557. weds (for unvs, whence mensis) is 
called an Ionic form. It occurs Pind. 
Nem. v. 82. Il. xix. 117, 4 8 ékte: 
glrov viby, 6 8 EBSopn0s éorhre: pels. 
The next verse, in which xadrerds is 
twice repeated after yadewéraros, may 
be an interpolation. The sentiment is 
very similar to Il. xviii. 549, # Kal 
xepadvos bucGarwéos, 8s pd re Epywy 
dvOpérous dvéxaucev ex) xOovl, uijda 3e 
«xhde:r. As before remarked, the whole 
of this passage about the winter seems 
to have been tampered with by the 
rhapsodists. Indeed pels obros, referring 
back so far as v. 504, is one of the indi- 
cations that a good deal of the inter- 
vening matter is spurious. 

559. r&éusov Goettl. with Cod. Gale. 
@éu.10v Gaisford with most of the copies. 
The omission of the aspirate is Ionic 
and Aeolic, as in déyrfAs, &c. Gais- 
ford gives Boto’, éw) 8 dvéps nal wAdov 
en, but the «at seems to have no MS. 
authority.—éx’ dvép: is, ‘ but besides (or 
in addition) for a man,’ i.e. for a slave, 

7. For apparch was the dimensum, 
the slaves’ allowance of food. It occurs 
inf. v. 767, apuadrthy Saréacba, but is 
more common in the Alexandrine poets, 
e.g. Theocr. xvi. 35. Ap. Rhod. i. 393. 
That man requires more food in cold 
weather is well known. But the cattle 
are to be put on half-allowance, because 


Bovoiv én’ dvépe 58 wAéov BCDGHI. 
dvdpt 7d wAéov etn K, Ald. eri 8 dvépe wA€ov ety F. 


Bovoty éri § 


562. Furovobar 


they have little work to do and plenty 
of rest at night.—edppdrn, for ‘night,’ 
has been thought by some a post-epic 
usage.— éxlppo8or, #youv Bon8ol, Mos- 
chop. So Aesch. Theb. 361, éax{s éor: 
vixrepoy Tédos MoAEiY MaryKAabT wy ddA-yéwy 
érippoBov. 

561—8. These three verses are gene- 
rally allowed to be spurious, and to have 
been added by way of closing the sub- 
ject. Proclus;—rodroy nal robs étis 
Sv0 Siaypdpe: WAovrapxos. SyAovar 8e, 
Xpivas BidAou Tod Erouvs PAéwew els tas 
vinras Kal tas Hudpas, nal mpds ravras 
icovv Td %pya, ws dy perd roy owopdy 4 
dpa aglenra: ris tév kaprav ovAdoyis. 
* Observing these precepts till the end 
of the year’ (viz. from midsummer till 
midwinter; or, with Tzetzes, dd 0épous 
péxpt ad Odpovs éflcov), ‘make the 
nights equal and the days equal,’ viz. 
by proportioning the supply of food, so 
that the consumption is equal, taking 
one season with another, both for man 
and beast, i.e. when more for the one, 
it is less for the other. On icotc@a: see 
Scut. Herc. 263. 

564. éffxoyra. Two months after 
midwinter, viz. towards the close of 
February, Arcturus becomes visible. 
Elaborate calculations have been made, 
founded on this passage, in order to as- 
certain, by the aid of astronomy, the 
date of this poem. (See Appendix A.) 
The reader who is curious on the sub- 
ject, and capable of understanding it, 
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KXeyepe éxrehéoy Zevs yyara, dy pa tér adaoryp 


HSIOAOT 


565 


“Apkrovpos mpodurev lepoy poor *O.Keavoto 


Tpa@Tov Taypaivev éemiréd\era, akpoxvedaros. 


(565) 


Tov O€ per’ SpOpoydn Tavd.ovis dpro yedav 

[és paos avOparois, Eapos véov iorapevovo. | 

THv POdpevos olvas Twepitapvénwer’ ds yap dmewor. 570 
Gd’ Grér ay depeouxos ard x Doves du dura Baivy 
TlAniddas devywv, tore 8%) axados ovKeért olvéwv (570) 


569. Féapos 570. Foivas 


570. aeprrepvewev A. 
Baivy BCGIK, Ald. 


will find it discussed in p. xxi—xxxi 
of Robinson’s Preface (ed. Oxon. 1737). 
But his faith in the accuracy of the 
theory will not be confirmed by finding 
it carries back the date to Bo. 942. 
According to Goettling, on the autho- 
rity of Ideler, not 60, but 57 days inter- 
vene between midwinter (Dec. 29) and 
the rising of Arcturus (Feb. 24).—On 
7 a as of the accusative, see inf. 
v. 675. 

567. d«poxyépas. Proclus; airy 
éorly ) éowepla exrroAn Tov ’Aperotpov, 
dv TG Expy Tov Kapow Tis vuerds avardr- 
Aovros. Moschopulus ;—éy7) rod xara 
To Gxpoy ris vuxtds, Hyow Kara thy 
éoxdpay. The acronych or true evening 
rising (the edge of the darkness, as it 
were) is “the rising of the star at the 
eastern verge of the horizon at the mo- 
ment the sun is sinking on the western 
side. It is of this that Hesiod speaks.” 
Keightley, Preface to Ovid’s Fasti, 
p. Vili. (ed. 2.)—mwapdalyey, apparently 
the same as éev, with the root 
reduplicated; both forms are Homeric. 
By Arcturus the poet is thought to 
mean Arctophylax or Bootes, of which 
Arcturus is the chief star.— As for 
wperov, Which Goettling appears to con- 
strue with wpoArrm#y, the more obvious 
and easy sense is rére 5} ap@roy way- 
gaivey émrédsAera. For ém:roAe) and 
émiré\Ac, properly said of stars, see 
Aesch. Prom. 100. Eur. Phoen. 1116. 

568. dp@poyén, the plaintive songstress 
of the early morn. Some of the old 
grammarians read dp0poyén, 4 peydAws 


571. hepéotxos 


572. Fowéwv 


571. dudvra Bain (yp. Baivg) A. &v dura 
dudura Baivy DEF. 


kal dpOlws yowoa. Hesych. dpipoyén: 7 
xeA8dév. Philomela (according to some 
accounts Procne) is meant, both being 
daughters of Pandion, king of Athens. 
— he next verse, perhaps, was adapted 
by some rhapsodist from Od. xix. 518, 
&s 8’ &re Mavdapdou xobpn, xAwpn!s andar, 
Kaddy delSnow apos ae pd you. 
This was more likely to be done, from 
the close relationship of Procne and 
Philomela. 

570. ofvas, the vines. The first pru- 
ning is in early spring, just before the 
leaves sprout; the second in the summer, 
when the too luxuriant shoots and too 
umbrageous leaves are dressed off, as 
described in Georgie. ii. 365. 

571. pepdoixos, the snail. Hesych. 6 
xoxAlas. See on v. 524. Cicero, De 
Div. ii. 64, quotes an old poet who called 
the snail ‘terrigenam, herbigradam, 
domiportam, sanguine cassam.’ When 
the snail leaves the ground and crawls 
over the plants, seeking a shelter from 
the Plei in the middle of May (the 
time of their heliacal rising), then the 
operations of praning and digging or 
hoeing the vines must be left, and the 
early harvest must be commenced. Cf. 
Plaut. Capt. 80, ‘quasi cum caletur 
cochleae in occulto latent.'—oxddos, 
tif the trench or trenching, viz. 

igging round the roots to open the soil 
and admit the air. This process is de- 
scribed in Od. xxiv. 227, 242, under the 
terms dupiAraxalvew and Aotpevew 


gurdv. 
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GAN apmas Te xapacoéeuevas kal Suaas éeyeiper. 
pevyew dé oxepovds Oadxovs Kai ex 7@ KotToV 


9 b) 3 ~ 9 > 3A 4 , 
@pT EV GpnTOv, OTE T NHEALOS Ypoa Kaper. 


575 


THMOUTOS OTEVOELW, Kal olKadE KapTroY ayLWeELV 


¥ > , y , ¥ ¥ 
opOpov AVLOTALLEVOS, LYA TOL Bios QPKLOS €l?). 


(575) 


NOS Yap Epyolo TpiTHy arropeEiperar aloay. 
>? , Q e A 4 \- ,. » 
NOS TOL TpodEeper pev Gdov, mpodpéper Sé Tat Epyov 


574. aFoa 


576. Fotxade 


578. dfas yap Fepyoo 


579. aFus o€ re Fépyou? 


574. xotrnvy I. 
kapoy K, Ald. 
the rest. 577. ein G. 


> 4 
Grropeiperat A. 


573. Gpmas xapaccépuevai, to sharpen 
the sickles. See sup. v. 387. Scut. 235. 
Theog. 179. 

574. oxtepods Oéxovs, seats under trees 
for your siesta or mid-day nap.—én’ 46 
xoirov, sleep until daybreak, rhy xara 
Toy BpOpoy avdravoiv, Moschop. He re- 
commends early rising in the hottest 
weather, because a third part of a day’s 
work is got through in the morning, v. 
578. See Theocr. x. 48, 50. 

575. aufrov Cod. Gale, for aunrod. 
The Etymol. Mag. p. 83. 9, quoted by 
Gaisford, distinguishes d&unrds as the 
harvest, &unros as the time of the har- 
vest, and this is accepted by both Gais- 
ford and Goettling.—xdpe1, see v. 7. 
Archilochus, frag. 27, obxé@ duds Oda- 
Aes amadby xpda, ndppera: yap Hn. 

976. tnpodros, at that hour of the 
day. Or simply perhaps, ‘at that 
season’ (so Tzetzes). When the sun is 
hot, says the poet, and there is an in- 
ducement to indulge listlessness, then 
be on the alert to get in your crop. 
Compare rnA:xodros. The correlatives 
hos and thuos (inf. 582—5) may have 
been adjectives agreeing with xpdvos, 
‘the when time’ and ‘the then time.’ 
Donaldson, New Crat. § 202, compares 
demum ; Curtius, Gr. Et. 582, says both 
forms are Sanscrit.—dayweiv Goettling 
for ayelpewv, with Cod. Gale and two 
others. 

577. et (for & or #) was restored by 
Hermann for efn, and it is so written in 


575. duyrov A. Gr’ jéduos EF. Rape A. 
xappee BCDEFGHI. 
ety the rest. 


576. dyweity A. dyeipew 
578. ydp tr’ épyoo MSS. 


MS. Cant. See on v. 470. So ely for 
67 or 6é in v. 556. gavely v. 680.— 
%pxios, secure, safely got in ; or perhaps, 
‘sufficient.’ See v. 370. 

578. dwopuelpera:, dworduvera:, takes 
to itself a third share of a day’s work in 
the farm. In Theog. 801 the verb is 
used passively for xwpli(era:. In both 

laces there is a variant dwayelpera: (a 

ing here superscribed in Cod. Gale). 
Hesych. dmapyelperat: apaipetra:, where 
perhaps puépos should be added to the 
interpretation. Apoll. Rhod. has dxa- 
pelpwpey, ii. 186.—The re of the MSS. 
is a mere metrical insertion in place of 
the digamma (Fépyoto). 

579. wpopépe: 5800, for wdéppw pépei, 
carries you well on your journey and 
far on your work. Cf. Scut. H. 345. 
Il. iv. 382, of 8 éwel ody Pxovro, id mpd 
6300 éyévovtro. Moschopulus, érfdoouw 
wowel THS Sd0U, Hyour Tis ddo:noplas. The 
ancient zeading was perhaps é68¢ and 
%pyy, in which case mpopépe: meant 
xpopephs éorrt, ‘is best for,’ as diapépes 
is often used for diddopds éort. Cf. Scut. 
H. 260, rev ye pty &AAdwv mpoperhs 7” 
hv xpeoBurdrn ve. Thucyd. vii. 77, 
Kayo ror ovdevds buav otre pouyn wpo- 
pépwy—otr’ evruxia Soxav wou borepds 
rov elvat. Pind. Pyth. ii. 86, (157,) év 
adyrta St vdpov evO0yAwooos aynp mpo- 
géper. This is confirmed by the com- 
ment of Tzetzes, edadiordy éor: kal rots 
epyafouévors Kal rois ddedovor, and that 
of Proclus, ¢yol—rots ddevover thy hd 
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Aas, Hre paveioa Trodéas éréByoe KehedOov 
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580 


avOpdrovs, Toddotat 8 emi Cvya Bovor riPnow. 


*Hyuos Sé oxodupds 7° avOel, Kat nxéra TérTE 


(580) 


Sevdpép edeldpevos AvyupHy Karayever dordyv 
muKvov vTe Trepvywr, Fépeos KAPaT@OEOS Wpy, 


‘ »¥ 
ripos muorarat tT alyes Kat olvos dpuctos, 


585 


paxddrarat Sé yuvatkes, ddpavpdraror O€ Te avdpes 


¥ 
[eioiv, émel xepadny Kat youvara Leipos ae, | 


582. Fnxéra 


581. mwodAoiot 7 A. 
584. auxvav (yp. tuxvov) A. 
alyes) A. 586. dé ro. AEF’. 


xpopéperv.—For three consecutive verses 
commencing with the same word, see 
sup. v. 5—8. 182—4. 317—19. Theog. 
8382—4. Scut. H. 291—38.—For xal 
%pyou Bentley proposed xpopépes 3é re 
Fépyov. 
580—1. This distich merely amplifies 
the sense of the preceding, viz. that 
morning is the best time for ae kind 
of work. So says Xenophon, Oecon. 
v. 4, Kal yap év rq xdpy kal dv 7G bore 
del ev Spa (ie. xpwt) al éxumapdrarat 
apates eial.—moAAore: 8, perhaps wOA- 
rots 3¢ 7’, a8 two very good MSS. give 
woAAots 8’, and Cod. Gale has re for 3¢. 

582. Having warned the farmer not 
to waste his time in sleep or mid-day 
repose when the harvest has to be 
gathered, the poet proceeds to show that 
during the extreme heat some little re- 
creation is allowable. Provocatives to 
festivity are the fat kids, the mellow 
wine, and the maidens not indisposed 
to toy with their rustic lovers. This 
brief episode on permissible fest ends 
with v. 597, after which the subject of 
farm operations is continued from 
vy. 573. 

Ibid. oxédavyos, some prickly plant of 
the thistle family; some say artichoke, 
others chicory. Proclus and Hesychius 
call it Adxavoy &ypiov dxavd@des, and 
Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. vi. § 4) 
describes it as having a root edible 
either raw or cooked, and says that this 
is best when it flowers, which is wep} 
tpords, about the summer solstice. 


583. KatayxéFer’ 


awoAAots 8 EF. 


(585) 
585. Fotvos 


583. émyever’ BCDGHI. 


585. mdrar’ alyes eit (yp. midrarai 7’ 


583. Sev3péy. Compare Scut. H. 393, 
Axéra rérrik Bw epe(duewos O€pos dvOpd- 
row delSev &pxera:z. Though the 
poets speak of the cicada’s song, (as I. 
lil. 150, &yopnral ’Eo@Aol, terriyerow 
doucdres, of re Kad’ BAny Sevdpdw ede d- 
pevot dra Acipideooay iciow, and Virg. 
Georg. iii. 328, ‘et cantu tremulae rum- 

unt arbusta cicadae,’) Hesiod at least 
ew that the sound was produced by 
the friction or vibration of the wings. 
Proclus ;—qder 5¢ bd rats wréput: rpiBar 
éaurdy kal roy Fyov exrduxwy: ofrw yap 
abroy gdew pacl—kapardbeos, causing 
languor, fatiguing, see inf. v. 664. 

586. dpavpéraro:, not necessarily ‘in 
coitum pigerrimos,’ as Pliny, N. H. 
xxii. 22 (quoted by Goettling), sup- 
posed ; but in a general sense, exhausted 
and debilitated by the heat, and so re- 
quiring recreation. Virgil had this 
passage in view, Georg. i. 341, ‘Tunc 
agni pingues, et tunc mollissima vina.’ 

587. This verse is probably spurious, 
and for these reasons:—In the first 
pace, eialy stands awkwardly at the 

eginning of the verse; secondly, drére 
xpéa Xelpios &(er occurs in Scut. H. 397, 
and may have suggested the repetition 
here ; thirdly, it may have been inserted 
from the words of Alcaeus, quoted by 
Moschopulus, viv 5¢ piapdraras yuvaixes, 
Aewrol 5€ rot bvdpes, ewe) neparry xa 
yévara oelpios &(er, and this is quite as 
likely as that Alcaeus should have bor- 
rowed the exact words of Hesiod; 
fourthly, and principally, Cod. Gale 
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avadéos 6€ Te ypws bird Kavparos. 
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[etn wetpain Te oxy, Kat BiBdwos_olvos, 


pala 7 aporyain, yaa tT aiyav oBevvupevdwr, 


590 


. “ e a, , 4 ‘4 
kat Bods tiopayo.o Kpéas pyre TeroKvins, 

, > 9 4 > > » 4, » 
mpwtoyovay T épidwr: ért 0 atSora mwéuev olvov (590) 
év Kip Eldpevov, Kexopnuevoy HTop edwd7s, 
avtiov axpaéos Zepipou tpépavra mpdcwrov, 


588. xdFuaros 


588. avéduos A. 
BvBAwos D and H by correction. 
EI. eixpaéos dvénov K, Ald. 


591. Bofés 


589. re om. AB. BiBAwos ABCG, Ald. 


592, menev G. 594. edxpaéos 


apocwra ABCDGHI. From this 


verse to the end a different hand in D. 


has the remarkable reading r7jpo0s widrar’ 
alyes eid, (v. 585,) which shows that 
eioly could not have been in the text 
when that reading first originated. 
589—96. These verses must be con- 
demned as a manifest interpolation. It 
is true that for the unmetrical werpaly 
TE OKI WE mene read wérpn Te oxeph, 
which would be a safer expedient than 
to justify the prosody by Homer’s oc- 
casional use of Ixduavdpos, oxdéwapvoy, 
&c. It is remarkable however that 
Cod. Gale, with the best Bodleian MS., 
omits the re, and it may be added, that 
the mention of the shade in v. 593 is 
now a mere tautology. It is further re- 
markable that the digamma in olvos is 
omitted in 589, 592, 596. Hesiod could 
not have written these lines; but he 
might have written either dAAd rér’ ety 
pacd 7° duoryaln, ydAa 7 aiyov oBerv- 
yunevdwy, (as having already mentioned 
the kid’s flesh and the wine, v. 585,) or, 
more probably, dAAd rér’ efn Suwoly 
éxotpuvew «.7T.A. (v. 597.) It may be 
added, that the use of ufww in v. 591 
depending on the preceding optative, is 
hardly consistent with epic simplicity ; 
and that the best copies agree in mpdéc- 
wra, v. 594, which seems a spurious 
nominative of the epic xpocdxara and 
wpoce@wact, occurring once or twice in 
the Odyssey. Possibly there was an 
old form xpécwmap, like weipap, tAxap, 
xiap, &c. Lastly, the mention of the 
Thracian wine known as Bybline was 


not to be expected in so early a writer 
as Hesiod. Goettling perceived that 
v. 591—5 were interpolated; but 
(though v. 590 is a characteristic verse, 
and may be genuine,) he should have 
extended the condemnation to v. 589. 
Hesych. BluBaivos: efSos ofvov, cal yévos 
duwédovu ev Opdxn. 

590. pata duodryaln, bread fermented 
and risen (Lexil. Pp. 91). a&pros ydAaxrs 
eCupwpdvos, gl. MS. Cant. xpariorn, 
gi. Cod. Gale. Proclus, xparlorn, dxpala- 
Tb yap duodydy ém roi dxualov rlOera:. 
Curtius, Gr. Et. 183, seems to take it 
for a cake made with milk. —oBev- 
vupevder, not for rod OnAd(ew ravoaped- 
vey (Moschop.), but ‘when milked 
nearly dry.’ The last draining of the 
teats is thought to give the greatest 
amount of cream, because the lightest 
and thickest part of the milk comes 
away from the udder the last. 

591. bAopd-yoro, fed in the woodlands, 
not stall-fed. 

592. éplowy, scil. xpéas. Theocr. i. 6, 
Xwmdpw St xardy xpdas, ts ré we’ duddAtys. 

593. e3wd7s. For the genitive see v. 
33. — rexopynudvoy, cf. Ar. Pac. 1285, 
TavT’ Gde, TAV0’, ws Hobiov Kexopnuévor. 

594. axpados, rou &xpws pvcarros, 
Kadod Kal duryots, } jpéua xvéoyros, 
Proclus. From the analogy of evans, 
inf. v. 599, it seems that there is here a 
synizesis. Some copies give edxpados, & 
form used in Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1228, év- 
kpahs wey odpos. But here &xpos and 
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4 } oe) 4 \ 3 4 Y 9 3 , 
Kpyvns T aevdov Kal amroppvrov, At aOodwros.. —-595 
A 9 4 N A ? es ¥ 
Tpis voaTos mpoxéew, 7d S€ Térparov i€uev oivov. | 
Apwot 5° érorpivew Anpryrepos iepov axrny (595) 


dwepev, evT av mpata gavy abévos ‘Opiwvos, 
Xapw év evaet kat evTpoxddw ev ahoj. 


595. devvdov A. 
reraprov AD, Ald. 


&nus, not ed and repdyvupui, are the com- 
ponents. For Zepupov the early editions 
and the Corpus Christi MS. give avéuov. 
The best copies agree in xpédcowma, on 
which word see on v. 589. 

595. Hesych. devydov. ae) ofons, det 
peotons. amropptrov, gushing from the 
earth on the spot, not conveyed by 
pipes or artificial means.—é00Awros, un- 
stirred, not made muddy by cattle drink- 
ing at it. Hermann would omit the 
full stop after &6éAwros, and read rpeis 
Bdaros wpox ety, ‘ pour first into the mixer 
three measures of water from a clear 
spring. This is, perhaps, a better way of 
taking the passage. There was not much 
point in sitting with the face towards 
the spring, (unless indeed to enjoy the 
sight of it,) but the mention of it in 
connexion with the wine-mixing is 
most appropriate. Compare Ovid, Fast. 
i. 408, ‘ Vina dabat Liber; tulerat sibi 
quisque coronam; Miscendas large ri- 
vus agebat aquas.’ Goettling objects, 
that S3aros would be superfluous after 
xphyvns. But the antithesis between 
vSwp and olvos seems a studied one.—rd 
térparov, @ very weak mixture, fitted, 
as Proclus observes, for simple working 
men, and not for the luxurious, who 
preferred the rpla kat 3v0. See Photius 
in rpla nai 360, who cites the present 
passage. Some copies, but not the best, 
give rps & Baros. 

597. The sense here is continued 
from v. 576. There the slaves were to 
carry home the corn; here they are to 
thrash it, i.e. either by drawing over it 
the heavy toothed plank (the Roman 
tribulum, as is still donein Asia Minor; 
see Sir Charles Fellows’ Travels, p. 51), 


596. mpoyeew. 


| 699. evaFet 


596. zpis ddaros ABCEFGHIK. pis 8’ td. D. 
599. xddw I (for xdpw). 


or by driving the cattle so as to trample 
it on the smooth and level threshing- 
floor. Hesiod here uses 8{ve.y, common- 
ly d.vety, to express the circular track ; 
by evrpoxdAyw the circular shape seems 
indicated. But Van Lennep explains 
it, ‘ well-rolled,’ from Virg. Georg. i. 
128. In ‘those parts of Europe which 
still retain the ancient Roman practice 
of agriculture, this circular floor may 
often be seen on some exposed hill- 
side. Both the treading out and the 
winnowing are performed on the same 
spot; and both operations are seen in 
juxtaposition in a drawing in vol. ii. p. 
41, of Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians. 
See also Xen. Oecon. xviii. 3—5, odxoiy, 
Epn, Tovro pey olaBa, ri broluylp dArAodcr 
Tov ciToy.—drws St 7d Sedpevoy xdwouor 
Kal duadsetra: 5 GAonrds, thu rovro, & 
Zdéxpares; pn. Arrow Sri, Upny eye, 
Tos émadworais, orpépoyres yap Kal bxrd 
Tous xédas broBdAAovtes TA &tpirta Ge), 
SHAov Sri udaAsora SuarlCaev dy Toy Sivor, 
kal rdxiora avbroev. —’Oplwvos K.7.A., 
scil. before the middle of July. 

599. edaei, ebnvéup. Hesych. edxpdre. 
See Soph. Phil. 828. This epithet 
alludes to the use of the 4Aw? for win- 
nowing, or throwing the grain in the air 
that the chaff may be blown off, as our 
country people treat their gleanings. 
Xen. Oecon. xviii. 6, 7, describes it, and 
Homer alludes to it Il. v. 499, as & 
bveuos &xvas pope: lepdas nar’ ddrwds 
dvSpav Aucpdvroy, bre re EavOh Anuhrnp 
kplyn ereryopévwy dyeuwv Kapwév Te Kal 
xvas, al & swodrevxalvoyvra: axuppal. 
Od. v. 368, ds 8 dveuos Cats jlwy Onuava 
Twain Kappardwy, Ta wey tp te diec- 
xéSao’ KAAvois BAAD. 
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petpe 8 ev Kopiocacbar & dyyerw: abtap érnv 5) 600 
wavra Biov kardOnas émdppevov evdob oikov, 


An i» A 6 \ ¥ ¥ A 
NTA T AOLKOV TOLELO UAL, KAL ATEKVOV E€ptlvov 


(600) 


Siler Oar xéhopav xader) & vrdmoptis epifos: 

kal Kiva Kapyapooovra Kopeiv: pn deideo cirov' 

BH Tore Oo HpEpoKoTOS avp amd ypypal Edyta. 605 
xéptov © éoxopioa: Kai ovpderov, dpa Tor ety 


601. Fotxov. 


600. éoxopicacbar K, etxopicacba Ald. 
602. Oyra 7’ doxov ABCD. 
ety EF’. ein the rest. 


the rest. 
606. xéprov 7’ BDHI. 


600. yuérpy, by measure. Having 
thrashed and winnowed it, ascertain the 
quantity, and store it away in terra- 
cotta vessels. Compare sup. v. 350. 475. 
The reading of one copy, éoroploacéat, 
is a good one, ‘get it brought into your 
house.’ Compare v. 576. 

601. v800ey vulgo, against the di- 

mma in folkov, %y506:is preserved by 

. Gale. See on v. 523. 

602. fra, a head-servant; a hired 
farming-man, or bailiff, especially to 
keep the stores at home. The @7res seem 
to have been farm-servants on pay, a8 
distinct from the domestic slavesor gene- 
ral servants, 3uaes, who merely had their 
allowance of food, and were ;probably 
subordinate to the @jres. Homer dis- 
tinguishes them, Od. iv. 644, 6jrés re 
Sumds te. Cf. ibid. xi. 489, BovAoluny 
x’ dwdpoupos éay Onrevépey AA dvdpl 
wap axAfpw. xviii. 357, fetv’, 4 Bp x’ 
€0€Ao1s Onrevéer, ef o° dvedoluny, &ypov 
én’ ecxarijs; Photius, Ojres. of tvexa 
tTpopijs Sovretorres, ibid. Onrevew, micOG 
épyd(ec@a:. So Hom. Il. xxi. 444, wap 
Aids €rA0dyres Ontredcauey eis eviaurdy 
pute ex) pyrg.—roreioba:, ‘to adopt,’ 
i.e. to take into youremploy ; cf. inf. v. 
707. He is to be &ouos, without a 
family or household of his own (cf. sup. 
v. 405), that ,he may attend solely to 
your interests.—EpiGov, yuvaina épyati- 
khv, Moschop. Compare again v. 405, 
olxoy uty xpéricra yuvaikd te. She too 
must be childless, for a mother with an 
infant at the breast is difficult to make 
use of, xaAewh.—iadéwopris, raida Exovga, 


602. dFotxor. 


601. &doh A. &dobev 
Onr’ dovxov EFGHIK, Ald. 


Proclus. The term is quaint and cha- 
racteristic, otherwise we might be in- 
clined to suspect the genuineness of 
this verse. It is not necessary to the 
context, and xéAoza: interrupts the 
series of infinitives used for imperatives. 
Schoemann indeed rejects 602—605, 
which may well have been insert 
from some other place. Prof. Mahaffy 
(Hist. Lit. i. p. 108, note) has “no 
doubt about the meaning of these dis- 
puted lines;” and he renders them 
thus: “When you have brought all 
your stores into the house, you must 
turn your man-servant out of it, and 
look out for a woman-servant (who will 
sleep within) who has no child to feed.” 
I however feel great doubt if &o:noy 
wovetoOa: can mean foul (ew, to dislodge 
or ‘evict’ from a homestead. 

604. xal xdva, viz. to protect your 
stores. Virg. Georg. iii. 404, ‘ Nec tibi 
eura canum fuerit postrema.’—pepdxor- 
vos évhp, Hesych. 6 xAéxrns, a night- 
prowling thief who sleeps by day; an 
expression of the same kind as ¢gepéo:- 
kos in v.571. The compound occurs in 
Eur. Cyel. 58. 

606. xdproy x.r.A. Get in not only 
your corn, but your hay and fodder 
against the winter,—cupderds being the 
rubbish consisting of leaves, vine-clip- 

ings, weeds, twigs, &c., which (in the 
omance countries) are still used four 
feeding and littering goats and cattle, 
in default of grass. Photius, cupderds, 
dyuprddns IxAos f Adyos: 4 7 ef dvduov 
(f. 4 €& d&ypov) cudAAcyouévn Koxpds Kal 
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4 
Bovort Kat Hurdvorow érneravov. 


auTap eeita (605) 


Sudas dvarpvtar Wira youvara Kat Bde Ndoat. 

Etr dv 3 ’Opiwy Kai Setpuos és pécov edOn 
ovpavov, "ApKrovpov 8 écidp pododdxrudos "Has, 610 
& Wéepon, tore mavras amddpere oixade Borpus, 

Sei~ar 8 jerio Séka 7. Hara Kai déxa viKras’ (610) 


o A id y 
MEVTE OE TVTKLATAL, EKT@ 


607. éryfravov 608. Bofe 


609. 24, A. Ado. EF. 
évido. EF. éoidy (—7) the rest. 
8 A. Séxa ny. K, Ald. 


dpvyavéins. (This latter epithet has 
reference only to fuel.)—efy for & or #. 
See v. 470. 

607. éxneraydy. On this word as a 
quadrisyllable, see v. 31.—This in- 
gathering of fodder is 3 is of asa 
kind of supplement to the est opera- 
tions. Between the conclusion of these 
and the vintage in the autumn, the 
slaves are to have an interval of rest, 
and the cattle, being no eg i required, 
are to be loosed. Moschop. éresra 52 rods 
SodAous dvdwutoy, Hyouvy aydwavoov card 
Ta plra ydvara, Wa wdAw axpadrepo: ey 
tois xévois Sroupyhowo, xal rots Béas 
Adoov, Hyouy rot (vyov awdAAatoy xal 
Tov tpywy, 

610. ’Apxrovpoy. The operations of 
the vineyard were all regulated by this 
star; cf. v. 566, 570, where Goettling 
refers to Plat. Legg. viii. p. 844, p, ri» 
&pay thy Tov tpvyay *Apxrotpe tty- 
dpouov. Here the morning nising of 

rcturus is meant, after the middle of 
September. By Sirius, according to the 
scholiasts, is meant, not the star pro- 
perly so called, but one in the constel- 

tion of Canis. So also he seems 
rather to refer to the star in Virgo, 
called by the Greeks xporpvynrds (or 
—+s), by the Romans Vindemitor (Ovid, 
Fast. iii. 407), than to Arcturus. 

611. dwd3pere ofeade, a singular el- 
lipse for dwoSpérwy xdusle eis roy olxoy 
Sonar Heh Cf. v. 632, ty ofxade xépdos 
Zpna. The Cod. Gale gives drodpére.y, 
which arose, like so many other mis- 
takes, trun ignorance of the digamma. 
Probably the Doric infinitive, dwrodpé- 


a 


8 cis ayye adiooas 
610. S&Fiéy dfas 611. Fotxade 


610. dolSy A. 
612. déxa 


—n) the rest. 
611. drodpérew A. 


wey, was the alteration in the first in- 
stance. 

612. Betta: erly. The process of 
drying the gathered grapes in the sun 
seems to have been regularly adopted 
by the ancients, at least in the manu- 
facture of the more rich and sweet 
wines, the vinum sum, like our 
Malmsey Madeira. The modern prac- 
tice is, to allow the grapes to hang as 
long as possible upon the vines. Goett- 
reed illustrates the drying of the grapes 
both from Pliny, N. H. xiv. 8, and 
Columella, xii. 39. ‘The drying-ground 
is specially mentioned in Homer, Od. 
vii. 128, rijis Erepoy uty OeAdwedov Acupg 
év) xépy répoera: erly. Proclus here 
has a very good note. which it may be 
as well to present to the reader in Eng- 
lish :—* Having cut off the bunches, 
they laid them under the sun, in order 
to dry out of them, by the exposure to 
his rays, the thin and watery part that 
does not keep well; and they called 
this @eAomwedeverw. After this, they 
again disposed them in the shade, to 
ensure the contraction of the gra 
after the sunning, and to eure the 
tendency to ferment, by a counteract- 
ing coolness. The third process was 
to tread and squeeze out the wine, 
which they considered now settled and 
properly tempered.’ 

618. els Eyye dpiooau, rack off into 
vats or open vessels, viz. to ferment, 
before finally storing it in the terra- 
cotta w{@o: or jars. this process the 

t speaks not. How they were finally 

id upin the houses of the heroic times 
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[Sapa Avwricrov rrodvynbdos. avrap érnv Sy 


Tldniddes & “Tddes te 76 Te OEvos "Apiwvos 615 
Svvwow, ToT Ereit’ apoTov pmewvynevos elvat 

e , N N N a.» ¥ 

@patov’ mAetov O€ Kara x9ovbs a PjLevos ein. | (615) 


Ei 8€ ce vauririns Svoreudédov ipepos aipel, 
eur dv TlAniddes cOévos duBpmov ’Opiwvos 


614. dconicou EFH. 616. dpérpov GHI, Ald. 


618. aip7 K, 


Ald. aipe the rest. 619. &u8pyov DEGHIK, Ald. sBpimov 


the rest. 


we know from Od. ii. 340, éy 3¢ wl60: ofvoro 
wadaod jRdundrow Erracay, kxpnroy Getoy 
wordy évrds Exovres, éfelns wor) rotxoy 
dpnpéres. Gloss. Cod. Gale &vrAnaop. 
614. Proclus:—ov« oldev 5 “Opnpos 
3epoyv Acovicou roy olyovy. This and the 
next three verses are in all probability 
a later addition. It was enough to have 
given directions about pouring off the 
wine : what is added about ploughing 
interrupts the prescribed series of the 
annual farm operations. That subject 
had been fully discussed and dismissed, 
sup. v. 492. Moreover, v. 615 is taken 
from I. xviii. 485, év 5¢ 1a relpea xdyra, 
td 7 obpavds éorepdvwrat, MAniddas 0” 
‘Tddas re 16 TE GOdvos ’Xplwvos. The 
final verse alone is rejected by Goett- 
ling, on the ground that wAedy, ‘a 


year,’ is an Alexandrine word. Whether 


it occurs elsewhere than in Callim. 
Hymn. Jov. 89, we know not. It is 
said to be from wAéos or wAeios, ‘ full,’ 
meaning the completed circle of the 
seasons. Hesych. wAemy 5 émaurds. 
dw tov wdyras robs Kaprovs ris vis 
ouurAnpovcOa. Compare déxa wAclous 
éviavrovs, Theog. 686. ‘As the poet 
began with ploughing and the setting 
of the Pleiades (v. 384), so now,’ says 
Proclus, ‘he comes back to the same 
subjects, and closes with the remark, 
that so the year will have a fitting con- 
clusion of farming operations.’ It is, 
however, impossible to extract this 
meaning from the verse. Van Lennep 
translates, ‘annus in operibus terra 
obeundis recte dispositus fuerit.’ Mos- 
chopulus explains xara xéovds by dy7) 
Tov éxl ray THs ys Epyov. But this is 
equally untenable. Probably the writer 


intended xara xOovds ef to mean, ‘ let it 
go beneath the earth,’ i. e. be numbered 
among things past, as in Eur. Alcest. 
618, Séxov 8t néopoy révde nal Kara 
X9ovds Yrw. And Goettling seems to 
think that ef must come from elu, 
though he is unable to defend the word 
by examples or analogy. Possibly the 
sense ‘on the earth’ may be justified 
by Theog. 498, roy yey (Aléov) Zeds 
orhpite xara x@ovéds. Schoemann reads 
on xpéos, ‘fut omnis annus ad neces- 
sitatem (cuiusque operis) commodus et 
opportunus sit.” 

618. He now passes to the subject of 
navigation. Some precepts on so im- 
portant a branch of industrial enter- 
prise were required in a didactic poem 


‘of this scope; though the poet avows 


that the sea is not a congenial element 
to himself, v. 649. 

Ibid. dvorweudéaov, ‘stormy.’ Hesiod 
uses this word as an epithet of the sea, 
Theog. 440, and of a churlish person 
inf, v. 722. The etymology is uncertain, 
as also whether wéudedos is distinct 
from, or ‘another form of, wéuwedos. 
Homer applies dvordéudedos to a stormy 
sea, IL. xvi. 748,and Aeschylus has potpay 
ox evnéuredoy of the Furies, Eum. 454, 
who are said to be dvoweurro: Fw, Ag. 
1161. Moschopulus here explains the 
word by rijs xax@s xrapawreuwotons. The 
gloss in Cod. Gale is 3uexnéAov. Perhaps 
it is from wéudsé, which Photius renders 
xvoh. Compare woupdavt, wolpvyua, 
and wot or rom (our word pu). Hence, 
applied to the sea, it would mean ‘ frothy 
aad bubbling;’ to a man, ‘swelling 
with anger,’ * pettish,’ ‘ a oe 

619. On the setting of the Pleiades, 
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a 4 3 3 5 id 4 
hevyovoar trimTwow ES NEPOELOea TrOvTO?, 620 
57) tore travtoiwy avénwv Pvovow anrae 

A 4 id “A ¥ 9A ¥ a 
KGL TOTE [LNKETL VNAS EXELY EVE OLVOTTL TTOVTY, (620) 


[ynv & épydler Oar peurnpevos, as oe Kedrevdw. | 
yna & én yreipou épvoat, TuKaoar te Hower 
Ud ¥ bn > 9 r4 4 € “\ bid 
mavtolev, opp taywo avéwwv mévos vypov GévTwv, 625 
, 2 , y ‘ , \ 4 
xelpapov e€epvaas, iva pn rvPn Aros 6uBpos. 
6a 8 érdppeva mavra Te@ evixdrOeo oiky, (625) 


620. jepofedéa 621. aFyrar 
625. dFévrwy 


621. Ovovow yp. Oivovew A. 
DGI. 626. xeipappoy G. 


626. ékFepvoas 


622. ért olvors EF. 
627. érAa 7 BCDGH. @& xérbeo 


622. Fotvore 624. Feptoae 
627. Foixw 


625. ddovrwv 


BCGK. évxdéréeo DEFHI. éyxardbeo A. 


as the end of the sailing season, see sup. 
v. 388. Goettling here has a good 
note :—“ Magna pars Graecorum cum 
Boeotis stellarum imagines venationem 
Orionis, magni Graecorum Nimrodi, ita 
repraesentare putabant, ut Orio cum 
Sirio cane Uprrov, weAeiddas, (xAniddas, 
columbas,) iddas, (suculas,) wrwxdda 
cet. persequeretur. Hinc illud gedyovca 
*Oplwva. Iones vero plaustri (audgns) 
imaginem cum bubulco Boote in iisdem 
siderum sedibus videre sibi videbantur.”’ 
Virgil has a similar figure of Canis re- 
treating before the advance of Taurus, 
Georg. i. 217. 

621. @dovow, ‘rush forth,’ opodpas 
xiwouvrat, Moschop., gl. Cod. Gale 
avéovow, Spua@vrat. Photius, dew 1d 
éppay. In Scut. H. 156 and elsewhere 
Ouyéw is used. 

623. Goettling thinks this verse spu- 
rious, and with some reason. The di- 
gamma in épyd(ec@a: is violated by the 
addition of 3¢, though this might be 
omitted if yj» is pronounced with em- 
phasis, as contrasted with révry. The 
old commentators recognise it; but 
Tzetzes seems to place it after v. 628. 
Van Lennep objects that vja could not 
so closely follow vjas. 

624. wruxdoa Al@oior. Make a break- 
water of stones to keep off the force of 
the waves. By dvéuwyv névos he means 
generally the effects of wind (the rain- 
bringing wind, Néros) in making the 


waves lash the shore. Tzetzes, uh wws 
6 oddos abriv dvapratp. Goettling 
seems to think the Aféo: here are the 
same as the large stones used as 
anchors, and called edval and gpyara in 
the Homeric poems, accordingly as they 
served to moor the ship at sea or prop 
it upright on shore. But wruxcdoa: and 
wavrd0ev clearly imply a number of 
stones collected and packed round the 
ship. A somewhat similar expedient 
saved a great ship for the whole winter, 
when stranded some years ago on the 
Irish coast. Homer appears to refer 
to this practice in II. xiv. 410, xepuadly, 
Td ‘ ®WOAAG, Oodwy Expara vnwy, wap 
moot papvauevay exvdlydero, — or7nOos 
BeBAfxe:. Which passage further proves 
that the stones were of no great magni- 
tude. 

626. xeluapov, the plug; 5 brd rhy 
tpémw mdégcados, ob eaipoumevou, Stay 
Son, Td Bdwp rpoxwpet, Proclus. This is 
still done in ships’ boats suspended on 
the davits. Hence the term yefuapos = 
xetudppous, from the torrent of water 
that gushed through the hole.—xvé6n, 
Hyouv ohn, Mosch. : 

627. SrAa, the tackle; rdyra dy Seirar 
H vaus, toy lrrdy, Ta forla, ras dipb€pas, 
Tous xdAous, ta wnddAra, Proclus. It 
was the custom to remove these from 
the stranded ship, and deposit them in 
the house of the owner during the 
winter. They were brought into the 
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evKda pws oToricas Vnds TrEpa TrovToTpoto’ 
mndadiov 8 evepyes Urép Kamvov Kpeudcac bau. 


9 oN Pe € A ? 4 > 4 
avros 0 wpatov piuvew mddov, eiodxev EhOy: 


630 


Kat Tore vna Bony adrad éEdxeuer, ev S€ Te Hdprov 


¥ 3 , 9 9 ¥ , ¥ 
QApjLevov evrivac Oat, uy OluKaoeE Képdos apyat, 


(630) 


@OTEP ELOS TE TATHP Kal OOS, weya vyme Tlépon, 
m4 > 3 N 4 4 > ~ 
trwilerk év vnvat Biov Kexpnpevos eo Odov- 


9 A 
OS moTEe Kai THO HAGE trodvy Oia ToVTOV aviacas, 


635 


Kvpynv Aiodida apodurav, év vnt pedraivy: 


629. eifepyes 


629. 8 om. C. 
633. éuds waryp re H. 
and G by correction. 
ACG. 


vessel a when required for service. 
Hence Od. xi. 3, ivy 8 iordy ridéuecba 
nat lorla yn) peralyy.—éndppeva, packed, 
fitted i oma or placed one above the 
other. mpare sup. v. 601.—oroAlcas 
wrepa, folding up the sails. To furl the 
sail was oréAdew, the folds or tucks 
were oroAuol (Aesch. Suppl. 695) or 
oroAl8es, the latter term, like cvoroAlcat 
and éoroA:cpévos, being used by Euri- 
pides for the tucks of garments, Bacch. 
936. Hel. 1859. 

629. bwtp xawvod. Sup. v. 45, ald xe 
anddaAcoy pe brtp xawvov katabeto, Ar. 
Ach. 279, 78 dom)s dy rai peydry xpeuh- 
Terai. 

632. Upuevoy, «.7.A., have a proper and 
suitable cargo packed into it. We 
must read (on account of the digamma) 
either évrévac@’, tva «.1.A., or évrivery, 
tva.—The meaning is, that by over- 
loading the ship from desire of great 
gains, you may lose everything. Hence 
it is not improbable that v. 643—5, 
which Lehrs perceived to be out of 
place as they now stand, should follow 
next. This would greatly improve the 
sense of v. 646, as directly following v. 
642, especially if we read ef xev er 
duropinv «.7.A.; and dowep éeuds re 
waThp «.7.A. would very well mean, 
‘This is just what our father did when 
he took to the sea,’ &c. The whole 
passage about a moderate freight might 


630. pipvew Kxaipov A. 
éu0s marnp Kat I. 
trwiferxe vyvot IK, Ald. 


632. évrivac6’, iva Fotxade ? 


632. évretvacOa G. 
634. wAwilerr’ ev AD, 
635. avicas 


thus be compared with Aesch. Ag. 978, 
Tv) pty xpd xpnudroy xrnolwv sxvos 
Barov cpevddvas am’ ebyérpou, obx Bu 
mpdwas Sduos wnuovas yéuwr Kyay, odd 
exdvrice oxdpos.— olkade Upna:, gain 
profit for the voyage home. Compare 
v. 611, awddpere olxade Bérpus. 

633—42. Goettling contends that 
these verses were added by some one 
who wished to make out that Hesiod 
himself was born in Boeotia, and not at 
Cyme in Aeolis, as some later accounts 
stated. K.O. Miiller (Gr. Lit. p. 80) 
says, “ There is no reason to doubt the 
testimony of the author, that his father 
came from Cyme in Aeolis to Ascra. 
The motive which brought him thither 
was doubtless the recollection of the 
ancient affinity between the Aeolic 
settlers and this race of the mother 
country.” The verses certainly have 
the impress of genuineness. The 
strongly expressed disparagement of 
the soil and climate of Ascra indicates 
a mind longing for a return to his 
mother country, a land so much more 
congenial to poetry. He may also have 
been embittered against it by his ex- 

rience of injustice in the local tri- 

unals. 

635. 778 FAGe, came to this country ; 
for it was at Orchomenus that the poet 
is believed to have resided, because 
after his death the people of that town 
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ovK adevos devywy ovd€é modrév Te Kat GdBor, 


* 
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(635) 


GA\a Kakny revinv, THY Leds avdperar dSidwor. 

vacoato © ayy’ ‘EXixavos dilupy evi kdup, 

"AoKpy, xeya Karp, Oéper apyadéy, ovdé ror eo OAH. 640 
Tuy 9, & Ilépon, epyov pepvnpévos elvar 


e lé 4 “ ? \ 4 
apaiwy mavrev, Tept vauTidins 5é padiora. 


(640) 


Ad 3\ 2 + ~ lA > oN 4 a, 
vi Odtyny aively, peydrAy 8 evi dopria 0érbar,— 
? A 4 “A 2 3 4 ld eo 4 
peiLov péev pdpros, petlov S° eri Képdet xépdos 
€ooeral, €L Kk avEe“ol ye KaKas amTéxwow ayTas,— 645 


641. Fépywv 


637. dpevoy GI. re om. G. 
640. Oépe. 3 K, Ald. 


are said to have removed thither his 
relics. Proclus says, the father of 
Hesiod was reputed to be fifty baal 
old when he came to Boeotia. If s0, 
the poet may have been born long before, 
and have retained vivid recollections of 
Asia Minor. This will account for the 
fact, that in Theogon. 338 seqq., he 
enumerates many more Asiatic than 
European rivers. 
637. &pevos. See on v. 24. Theog. 
112, The meaning is, that if he had 
esessed a farm there he would not 
ave left it. Perhaps there is an 
ironical allusion to the wealth and 
prosperity so often promised to emi- 
grants; or the poet may mean that his 
ther came to Acolis not as an exile, 
but as an adventurer. We need not 
suppose, with the scholiast, that the 
poet here used three mere synonyms: 
dAfos is ‘prosperity,’ of which xAoiros, 
‘riches,’ is only a part, and &deros, 
‘landed property,’ or produce from it, 
is only an accident. 
sei ree Bee Ns So} Hesych. 
xargxnoer, EAnpey (Exrprper). — dilupy, 
“beggarly,’ ‘ comfortless,’ ‘ wretched.’— 
dpyadén, & synizesis, as in ypuceos, xud- 
yeos, &c. This is better than to sup- 
pose a crasis of 7» with od. For the 
character here given to Ascra, compare 
Ovid, Epist. ex Pont. iv. 81,32 : ‘ Esset 
perpetuo sua quam vitabilis Ascra, Ausa 


ovror ecOAy A. 


645. dFi7ras 


638. weviay CI. diuwow G. 
643. ev dopria BCGHI. 


est agricolae Musa docere senis.’—For 
ovdéxor’ there seems to have been an 
ancient (and perhaps better) reading 
raat es aan gens a rhe — 
Afi oO : e, and Oépe: 8 apyarey 0 
the Corp. Christ. MS. : 

641. ruyn, sup. v. 10.—ydaAiwra, viz. 
because more risks and greater losses 
attend the sailing out of season than 
the farming out of season. Cf. 621. 
The sense then is, ‘Whatever you do, 
choose the right time of doing it, but 
especially in sailing.’ 

643—5. On the probable disarrange- 
ment of these verses in their present 
place, see v. 632.—aiveiy, decline, have 
nothing to do with, a small ship. Pro- 
perly, ‘say what you please in favour 
of it, but don’t make use of it.’ More 
commonly éraety is used in this sense. 
The scholiasts explain it by xalpe:w day 
and waparteioGa:. So Virgil uses laudare 
(inverting however the relations of 
size), Georg. ii. 412; ‘laudato ingentia 
rura, Exiguum colito.” Aratus, Phaen. 
153, 6 38 wAdos obxér: xéwas Spws- 
ebpeca: pot apéaxoey rére vies, where 
the Schol. compares the present pas- 


sage. 

G44. éw) xépSei, Moschop., éx? ty xal 
éy daopadeotépy elya:. So Aesch. Theb. 
432, nal r¢de xépder xépdos BAX tixrera, 
Viz. xpds r@ Swépppory ofjua Exew, xal rd 
bwépppova yAdoon xopwd(ew, 
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eut Gy én’ éutropiny tpéyips devidpova Bupor, 
Bovdnar 5€ ypéa re mpodvuyely Kat arepréa Aysdv. (645) 
deiEw dy To. wéerpa ToAvddoia Boo Gartdoons, 


¥ / ld ¥ A 
OUTE TL VAUTLALNS TEToPLOpEVOS OUTE TL VND. 


) Q 7 m4 2 9 ig 3 4 4 
ov yap TaroTe yt y érérhwv evpéa TrovTor, 


650 


el 7) els EvBoray an’ Avdidos, 9 mor *Axatot 


A A) 
peivarTes xeyLava Trohvy ovy hady ayeipay 


(650) 


“EdAddos &€ icons Tpoiny és radd\ryivasKa. 


649. vafov 


652. Aafor 


646—75. om. I, from loss of a leaf. rpapas K, and edd. vett. 
647. Bovdéa St xpéa te mpodvyety cal Aysov drepryn A, Ald. (with 


BovAnor). yxpéa re 
kai arep7y Auov EF. BovAna 87 
DG (with S€). 648. deigw dé K. 


to cecodiévos, but the erased o restored by a later hand.) 
e§ AvAios the MSS. 


cic evouv A. eis EF, Ald. 


646. It seems best to place a comma 
after 6éc6a: and &fras, and a full stop 
at Agdy. The meaning is thus con- 
nected :—‘ Put your goods in a large 
ship (for the profit will be greater, if 
you can but escape storms) when you 
turn your mind to trade, and desire to 
avoid debts. I will show you then the 
distances to the different marts, though 
no great sailor myself.’ Perhaps yel(wy 
yap pdépros was the old reading, pév 
being superscribed on account of peifoy 
3¢ following. Schoemann places a full 
stop after @éc@a and dfras, and reads 
ei 3 dy éx” euwoplny x.7.A., a8 the pro- 
tasis to Self 34. But the sentiment, 
‘or, if you turn your mind to com- 
merce,’ &c., should have been preceded 
by some advice different from -ep) 
vauTiAlns 5¢ uddsora in 642. 

647. The reading of some good MSS., 
xpéa Te puyeiy, arose from not perceiy- 
ing that BodAna was a dissyllable by 
synizests. Gaisford and Van Lennep 
edit tpépas—Botana xpéa re xpopuyeiy 
«.7.A., omitting the 5¢ on conjecture. If 
a full stop is placed after éfras, and a 
comma after Aiudy (or drepr7), we must 
make Seltw 3 the apodosis; ‘when you 
are disposed to become a merchant, 
then I will show you,’ &. So also 
Proclus and Tzetzes understand the 
context; the comment of Moschopulus 


vyely Kal drepréa Apwov BC. yxpéa re tpodvyeiy 


éa Te uyev kat drepréa Ayov 
649. cecopurpévos A, (corrected 
651. 


is obscure, and perhaps corrupt. But 
what a sentiment is this, especially 
when the poet adds, ‘though I know 
little about sailing, and have never 
made a voyage.’ Besides, as remarked 
on v. 635, it is probable that Hesiod 
and Perses came with their father from 
Cyme. Goettling regards the whole 
passage from v. 646 to v. 662 as spu- 
rious. His reasons are, that Plutarch 
(ap. Procl.) did not recognise as genuine 
the verses on the tripod, 654—62; 
Pausanias, ix. 31, 3, 8 s of Hesiod 
having gained a tripod at Chalcis, not 
as related by himself, but merely as the 
tradition of the place; and lastly, that 
v. 650 seems contradicted by 683, in 
which he thinks he finds an indication 
that Hesiod was an experienced sailor. 

651. ax for é seems a necessary 
metrical correction. Otherwise EvBolay 
or EvBody y’ must be read. Perhaps, 
ei ph y' eis EUBowy. The sense is, ‘I 
never sailed on the wide sea, though I 
did once sail across the narrow channel 
to Euboea.’ | 

652. pelvayres xemudva, awaiting the 
(cessation of the) adverse winds. Or 
perhaps, ‘staying there during the 
stormy weather.’ 

653. xaAAvyévaxa occurs in II. ii. 683 
and xi. 770 as an epithet of Hellas and 
Achaia. 
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ev0a 8 éyav én’ aefda Saidpovos “Awdiddpavros 
Xadxida 7’ cicerépnoa: ra Sé rpoteppadyéva odAd 655 
GON’ Eecav trades peyadyropes: eva pé dnp 


9 a id o 2 9» 4 
Uv viKnoavra hépew Tpirod @TwevTa. 


(655) 


Tov pev éy@ Movoais ‘EXixaviddeoo” avéOyxa, 
eva pe TompaTov Avyupys éréBnoayv aordys. 


TOOOOY TOL VNwY YE TeTEipnuaL TOAVYOppaV 


660 


3 “ VA b] id Q 4 b 4 

ahha Kal ws Epéw Zyvos voov aiyioyxouo’ 

Movoa yap p edidafay aléaodarov vuvov aeidev. (660) 
"Hpara wevriKkovra peTa TpoTras HEdLoLo, 


658. FeAcwviaderoe 


656. peyadrropos A. 658. 


povoyot K. 


660. yvnov zereipayat BC. 


661. Fepéw 


povoys AC. povoas BDEGH. 
vnov tenreipnuar EF, 


6 ” - 
and with tov vyav H. mereipapac A. ereipnpo D. meTeipapat 


Ald. 


655. xpoweppadpuéva, ‘previously an- 
nounced.’ Of. Apoll. Rhod. iii. 1815, 
3h ydp ogi wdAas epoweppadpévoy Hey. 

656. d6Aa, prizes for games at the 
funeral of Amphidamas.—The Cod.Gale 
has the remarkable reading peyaAhropos, 
with the gloss oj viol rod peydaov ’Augi- 
Sduayros. This leads to the inference, 
as Hermann remarks, that the older 
reading was waives peyadhtopos "Audi- 
3duayros, the verses about Hesiod’s 
victory being a still later interpolation. 
There was another reading, preserved 
by Proclus, of v. 657, Suse vixhoavr’ év 
Xadxtd: Octov“Ounpoy. Such a boast as 
this could not, of course, be really 
attributed to Hesiod himself. We may 
be assured that frag. xxxiv. (ed. Gaisf.) 
is also spurious; évy AfjAg rére wpw@rov 
éym Kal “Opnpos doo MéAwouey ev 
veapois Spuyos pdwarres doidhy, hotBov 
"AwdéAAwva xpucdopoy, by réxe Anrd. 
But it is curious as preserving an old 
tradition, which made the two great 
poets contemporaries. The reading of 
Proclus would require the present verse 
to be retained and emended somehow 
thus, %yéa pé pny’ olxdvBe pépew rpixod’ 
&@réevra, and this in falls in with 
the old reading indicated in the Cod. 
Gale, peyadhropos PAupidduayros]. 


659. %y6a, ‘on the spot where—,’ viz. 
in their temple on Mount Helicon. This 
event is described in Theog. 22.—éré- 
Bnoay, ‘they put me up to singing in 
clear tones.’ 

660. réccov, ‘thus much and no more.’ 
Cf. v. 649.—wewelpnua:, expertus sum. 
This seems hardly a form of the old 
epic; in Soph. Trach. 581, xa) wewel- 

ayvra: rdde, the verbis probably reipalye. 
t is remarkable that very MSS. 
omit the ye, and two at least give 
weixelpnua: to preserve the metre.—xal 
&s, viz. calrep ob cecogiouevos vauTiAlys. 
As a poet, and so an interpreter of the 
divine will, he professes to be able to 
lay down correct rules as to the times 
for navigating. 
663. caoeds On the short a see 
below, v. 675. The poet distinguishes 
two sailing-seascns; one, which is the 
most favourable for merchants, between 
midsummer and autumn; the other, 
elapivds xAdos v. 678, after the rising of 
the Pleiades in spring. See v. 383. 
Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 528, speaks of 
forty days after the rising of the dog- 
star, as the period during which the 
Etesian winds, unfavourable for sail- 
ing, prevailed; fepd 7° ed &ppetey év 
otpecw dorép: Kxelvp Zewply, abtg te 
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és Téos EADdvTOs Odpeos, Kaparaddeos wpns, 


e A A , »¥ a 
w@patos méXetar Ovnrots mAdos: ovTEe KE VGA 


665 


Kava€ais ovr’ avdpas arodicoee Oaracca, 


el On py) Tpddpwr ye Tloveddwy évooiyOwv 


(665) 


H Zevs abavdtrav Bacrdrevs €OAdnow dréoo0au 
év Tos yap Tédos eoriv Ouas ayabay Te KaKa@v Te’ 


Typos 8’ evxpwees 7° adpar Kai mévTos amipev: 


670 


¥ , aA N > » , 
evKnA0os Tore VG Oony avéworor miOnoas 


élxeuev €s mévtov, poptov T ev mavra TiMec Oat, 


(670) 


onevdew 8 6 Tri TaXLoTA Wad olkdvde véec Hau: 
pendé wévery olvoy Te véov Kat dmwpivov opBpor, 


666. xarfdgaus 


665. Ovyroton A. 


671. éFxnAos 


667. ef py 87 G, Ald. 


673. Fouxdvoe 674. Fotvoy 


672. els révrov AH. 


ddprov 8 G, Ald. 673. yevéobar G. 


Kpovl8p Ad, roto Exyt: Taiay éwnpixovow 
ernola: éx Aids adpa: “Huara recoapd- 
xovra. Hesiod however dates not from 
the rising of Sirius, but from the sum- 
mer solstice a little before it. 

664. nauardédeos, see v. 584. Mos- 
chopulus, rijs Bapelas wal éxAvobons 7a 
COPATa, 

666. kavdtas i. 0. xaFdgas. Inf. v. 
693. Hesych. xavdtar cuvtplpa. If 
this passage is referred to, he seems to 
have taken @dAaooa as the subject of 
both verbs. The comment of Tzetzes 
on the baa ares is interesting: oi 
AioAeis pera BAda, dy 7} pwvijey, xpoc- 
TiWéaow Td i, olov, &hp abhp, ads adds, 
t&yios abyios, (déAwos abéAros Scaliger,) 
ddrny thy BAdBnv Kal thy dxdperroy 
abdray kal Ta 8uoia: cuudwvou 3° byros 
uerati, obxérs. He 8 on to notice 
other not less remarkable Aeolicisms; 
but it is singular that of the initial 
digamma he seems to have had no 
knowledge. 

667. xpéppwy, for éxav, deliberately, 
intentionally. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, he says, the voyage is then 
safe. There seems an allusion to the 
anger of Poseidon against Ulysses. 

670. ebxpwées, clear and steady ; gloss 
Cod. Gale efxparo: eicly. Mosch. ka- 
Gapal cal Siaxexpiréva:. This seems the 


earliest passage where the word occurs, 
and it may be compared with the Ho- 
meric xply riva nexpysévoy xaraBnuévat 
éx Ais odpoy, Il. xiv. 19, ‘some decided 
and definite,’ not capricious nor transient 
breeze. In later writers it was used as 
@ medical term, for one who had 
well-marked symptoms in the crisis 
of illness. See Scut. 55, Photius 
in v.. who adds the gloss evdxpwés: 
edxepés. 

671. e¥xndAos, at your leisure, free from 
apprehension, and not compelled to 
snatch a favourable hour, as in the wAovs 
Gpraxtos, v. 684. In the MSS. and 
editions oo dwrhuwy etxndros were 
construed with xévros, and so Moschop. 
dBAaBrs, Hovxos. Etymologically Fexn- 
Aos, €Funaos e¥iendos, are connected with 
éxay, Fexwy, and so are more properly 
applied to persons than to things. See 
on eAnmol, sup. Vv. 118. Cf. IL xvii. 
340, whd of ye Féxnao «.7.A., but ibid. 
v. 371, eBxndo: (€Fendot) worduCoy ix’ 
aidépr. 

672. eb rlOerOa:, cetera woeioba:, to 
store away carefully. Or perhaps, -éy 
awdyra TibecOa. Cf. v. 643. 689. 

674. 8uBpoy, the rainy season follow- 
ing the rising of Arcturus. See v. 610- 
11. The farmer, having taken a cargo to 
the Aegean isles or coast of Asia, might 
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8 A >> » , e. 5 ee 
Kai xeypov’ emiovra, TNorowd Te Sewas arras, 


HSIOAOT 


sor apwe Jartacoay cpapticas Ads ouBpe 


TONMA@ OTrwpwe@, xaderov S€ TE TOvTOV EOnKev. 


[dAXos 6° eiapuvds rederas 7Ados avOparrouow. | 


‘ A 9 > 
HLos On TOTPaTov, Ovov T 
¥ 9 , , , 9 9 § \ , 
LXVOS ETOiNO EV, TOOTOV TETAN avopL Hhaveiy 


év Kpady axpotaryp, Tore 8 apBards ear Oddacca: 


675. dfyras 


677. xaXerdv movrov S€é 7’ Eyxev I. 


éroinse A. mernd’ A. éradd’ G. 


be disposed to wait for a return-cargo 
of the new wine. But then he would 
wait longer than would be safe. 

675. Seas a&ftas. Though Hesiod 
sometimes makes the as of the accusa- 
tive plural short (as do the Doric poets, 
who also use —os for ovs, as tws Adxos, 
&c.), it is not clear that the licence 
extended to adjectives. Moreover, 
é4rns is usually the masculine form, 
though xaxds dfras occurs sup. 645, and 
Hesych. has afryn xvoh, Sima, and 
dfrns, &vepos, apoevixws (where M. 
Schmidt refers the adverb to Il. xv. 
626, avéuoid re Sewds dhrns iorly euBpé- 
merat). Here we should perhaps read 
Sevov for Sevds. It is probable that v. 
675—7 are interpolated, especially as 
dnxwpive (i.e. drwpir@), though used by 
Homer, does not well follow so closely 
after érwpivdy—tiIn v. 564 we have 
pera Tpowds heAloo, and the principle is 
this :—As the old accusative plural was 
tpoxay—s, like Avwov—s, &c., by con- 
verting the » into a, as in ofxowro 
for oixolaro, xatépa for xarepy (patrem), 
&c., rpowaas became tpords, as Ad’Koas 
became Adxovs. But by dropping the 
vy altogether, we get tpowds, Auxkds. 
Compare Scut. H. 302, rol 3° wxirodas 
Aayds fipevy. Theocritus even has ras 
xadds alyas, vii. 87. See, on this dia- 
lectic peculiarity of Hesiod, K. Miller, 
Gr. Lit. p. 81. 

678. As ciapwds takes the digamma, 
and Cod. Gale gives xAdos 3’, this verse 
has probably been inserted by rhap- 
sodists or grammarians. 


675 
(675) 
éruBaoa Kopwovn 
680 
678. dAXos Ferapivos wéAerat rAdos 
678. wAdos 8 A. 680. 


679. 4yos 384. See on v. 414. When 
first, i.e. when in mid-spring, the leaves 
begin to unfold on the topmost boughs 
of the fig-tree to about the size of a 
crow’s foot. Hence, perhaps, (rather 
than from its supposed dark colour,) a 
oi of fig was called xopdéyews, Ar. 

ac. 628. We retain the comparison in 
the popular name of some species of the 
ranunculus, ‘ crowfoot.’ In its native 
places the fig-tree is the first to put out 
its leaves, even before the vines. Pro- 
bably they do not unfold or expand till 
Warm weather has commenced. Hence 
in St. Mark, chap. xiii. 28, ard rijs 
ounys pdere Thy wapaBoAhy Bray aris. 
#3n 5 nAdBos axadds yévntat, cal expty 
Ta pUAAG, ywhonete Bri eyybs 7d Oépos 
éorfy. Where éxpéy means, ‘is fully 
expanding ’ (explicet).—émiBaca, ‘set- 
ting its foot on the ground,’ ‘alighting 
on the earth.’ 

680. As Cod. Gale gives wérnda, (a 
form used in Scut. H. 289, though we 
have Spuds év werdAow: sup. v. 486,) we 
should perhaps read récov avdp) wérnda 
gavely. The old copies give ¢avely, 
which Gaisford retains, and it is defen- 
sible as an epic usage. But gavely 
(for pavén or pavf, see on yv. 577) is 
given by Goettling after Spohn, and can 
scarcely be called an alteration. 

‘681. &uBaros, Suvanéwn wzAcio0a: Mos- 
chop. It is more properly said of ships 
which receive their crew, but is trans- 
ferred to the sea, on which ships are 
said to ride. 
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elapivos O obros méherat mAdos. ov pu eywye 

air ov yap éu@ Ovp@ Keyapiopevos éotiv, 

apmraKxros: xaNeras Ke Pvyous Kaxov' GAAG vu Kal Ta. 

avOpwiro. pélovaw atdpeinor vdoto: 685 
a, “\ 4 4 “ A 

Xpipara yap Wyn méderat Seotot Bporotcr. 

Sewov 8 éori Oaveiy pera Kipacw: add o° aveya. (685) 

ppalerbar rade révra peta dpeciv, ws dyopevu. 
De + 4 9 a v4 4 

pnd evi vnvoiv aravra Biov KoiAnae Tiber Oar 

GANG whew delrrew, Ta 5é€ pelova hoprilec Pan. 

Sewov yap Tovrov peTa KUpace THpaTL KDpoat, 

dewdy 7, et K’ éf’ apatav drépBuov ayOos deipas (690) 


(680) 


690 


682. otros Feapivos ? 


682. od pev EF. 
ye poyys A. 686. 
A. 
corrected to dco’. 
duafav BCDEGHI, Ald. 


682-38. This distich, as Hermann first 
remarked, seems like a different recen- 
sion of v. 678. But the context re- 
quires both that verse, as an introduction 
to the three following, and these two 
here, unless we condemn, together with 
them, the three verses on the love of 
gain (684—6) which are inseparable 
from them. It seems to have been 
Hesiod’s way to repeat the same senti- 
ment in nearly similar terms. Compare 
v. 687 with 691. Here perhaps we 
should read otros eiapwds, as the dé in- 
jures the sense, and was likely to have 
bean added from ignorance of the di- 
gamma.—apraxrds, only available (as 
it were) by snatches; ‘to be caught 
when you can.’ Unless we regard the 
words of piw—eorly as a parenthesis, 
the reading of two good Bodleian MSS., 
ob pty eywye, i.e. ob phy, is worth 
attention. 

686. xphuara yap, «.7.A. ‘ For money 
is life to wretched mortals,’ i.e. is 
valued as much as their very life. 
Stobaeus quotes this verse oe iii. 
p. 175 Teubner) and Euripides imi- 


685. aFWpeiyor 


683. avy ov (yp. aivny’> od) A. 
Bporotow DG. 
688. as o’ adyopetw BCDEFG, Ald. 
692, devov 8 K. devdv y the rest. ér 


692. dFepas 


684. 
687. Kate Kipacww (yp. pera 
ws dyopetw BY and i 


tates it, Orest. 637, ob xphyar’ elroy 
Xphuar’, Av Wuxhy euhy codons, Grep por 
giatar’ dor) ray dua. Pind. Isthm. ii. 
17, xphpata, xphuar’ dvhp. 

690. 7a pelova. This is not opposed 
to v. 643, but is a warning not to risk 
your all in one adventure. 

691. Commonly, a full stop is placed 
after xépoa, and this nrobabiy ed to 
the reading of nearly all the MSS., 
dewdv y’. But one verse is a correlative 
of the other, aud so this verse is not a 
vain repetition of v. 687. The &e is 
given by Proclus and Moschopulus. 
‘As it is a hard fate to lose life and 
property (from overloading) amidst the 
waves, 80 it is sad to have your waggon 
break down from being over-weighted.’ 
— Kavdtais, see v. 666. — duavpwbeln, 
trampled in the dirt; lost, annihilated. 
apavicby Kal dAatrw67, Proclus. Schoe- 
mann excludes 692—3 as “aliunde 
additos.” The sense however seems 
simple enough: ‘No man of sense 
would overload his cart; why should 
he do this to a ship?’ 
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afova Kauvd€ais, Ta 5é hopri’ duavpwlein. 
? U4 \ > 9 A ~ ¥ 
Hétpa duracoer Oat: xatpos 8 ert wacw dpicros. 


‘Opatos S€ yuvaika redv tort olkov dyeo Aan, 


695 


? 4 9 2 4 ‘4 % 9 4 
PATE TpLyKovTa, ETEwv pada TON amrodeirwv 
par’ émeis pada troddd: ydpos Sé Tot pros ObTOS" (695) 
€ A “4 , 9 e r ? \ A 
n S€ yun térop’ HBao., Téwrrm Se yapotro. 


693. xarFagats 


693. xai gopri’ A. 


(yp. tpijxovra) A. tpinxdvrwv the rest. 


nBdor ABCEFGH. yopcio Ou A. 


694. pérpan.t.A. ‘Observe due pro- 
portions; and the fitting time in all 
things is the best.’ Compare sup. v. 642. 
He distinguishes the law he had just 
laid down, not to overload a ship or a 
cart, from the time or opportunity, as 
illustrated by the proper sailing-seasons. 
The two limitations of measure and 
time are elsewhere combined, as Aesch. 
Suppl. 1044, uérpidy vv eros e¥xov.— 
Tiva xaipdv pe Sddoneas; Pind. Ol. xiii. 
67, éwera: ev Exdot@ pérpov: vonjaoa: St 
Kaipos Epioros. Here uérpa, not uérpor, 
is used, because not one thing, but 
many things are meant, to which the 
rule is to apply; and measures differ, 
since what is too much for one thing 
may not be enough for another. Cf. 
v. 648. Pind. Isthm. v. 71, uérpa péy 
ywoua Sidxwy, pérpa St Kal Karéxwv. 

695—705. Before entering upon the 
ethical conclusion of the “Epya properly 
80 called (the ‘Hudpa: or Calendar com- 
mencing at v. 765), the poet subjoins 
certain ee on the subject of mar- 
riage. It has been plausibly suggested 
by K. O. Miiller (Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 84) 
that these verses should come after 
v. 375, so that the whole subject of 
domestic relations might be disposed of 
before entering on agriculture and 
economy. In favour of this view is the 
fact, that these verses seem naturally 
to form apophthegms of two and three 
lines each, like the string of maxims in 
the former place. Van Lennep supposes 
this advice about marriage to be spe- 
cially addressed to Perses. 

695. dpaios, in due season; at the 
right age. dpuodly xpdévy, Tzetzes: 


695. Fotxoy 


695. ext olkoyv ACEF. 


696. Feréwy 


696. tpinxovrwv 
698. 7Bwy DIK, Ald. 
yapeiro (ou superscr.) I. 


eyxalpws, kara Toy mpoohKovra xpévoy, 
Moschopulus. 

696. The true reading of this verse ig 
undoubtedly that preserved as a variant 
in Cod. Gale, rpihxovra éréwy (i. e. 
Feréwy), which is said to be found in 
other MSS. The common reading ig 
tpinkéytwy, Which must be regarded ag 
one of the many instances in this poem 
where the loss of the digamma has led 
to corruptions of the text. Stobaeus, 
quoting vv. 695—8 (Flor. of’. 6), agrees 
in rpinkévrwy, but there is no ordinal 
tpthxovros, though there is rprnxogrds. 

zetzes rightly says, u} ypdyns Tpin- 
kévrwp, etre ‘Hoiddou elre peraypagixdy 
v) wraicua tTvyxdve, &AAd Tpthkorra. 
Tlaca yap pwrvh ra rola yévn onualvovra 
dv mug Acker tditds €oru olov rprdnovra, 
wevrhkovra, kal rdyres of &p.Ono0l. Hence 
in Aesch. Prom. 872, the true reading is 
wevrTncovrdras, not reyvrnkorréwais. 

698. rérop’ 7 Ado, ‘ be of marriageable 
age for four years.’ Proclus, rérope yap 
onpalve: 8°. Tzetzes, rérope yap onualve: 
récoapas. Both grammarians therefore 
agree as to the termination. Theocritus 
has TeTdpwv éréwy, xiv. 16. The Acoliang 
were said to use xlovpes, which occurs 
in Od. v. 70. As the child-bearing 
age was fourteen (Proclus seems to, fix 
it at twelve), the poet recommends 
marriage four years later, or at eighteen, 
Xenophon, Oecon. vii. 5, speaks of the 
wife of Ischomachus as having been 
married &rn otew wevrexaldexa yeyor- 
via. It may seem surprising that so 
late a marriage should here be recom- 
mended; but Goettling confirms the 
statement here given by Plat. Rep. v. 


v 
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Tmapbeviny Sé yapev, va WOea Kedva SiddEns. 


A A 4 A 9 v4 3 , id 
my dé pddiora yapelv, nris céDev eyyvOt vaier, 


700 


Tdvra pan dpdis Sav, pi yelroo. xdppara yiuns. 


Ov pev yap TL yuvaiKkds avnp Aniler’ apewov 


(700) 


A 9 A A > > A 9 eP ¥ 
Ts ayabys, THs 8 aire KaKns ov piyrov ado, 
Seumvoddyns’ Hr’ avdpa Kat ipOuyudv ep edvra 


evet aTep Sadov Kat fop@ yipat Saxev. 


699. FnOea 


699. as x’ 7Oea MSS. and Ald. 
daxev the rest. 


p. 460, E, dp’ ody oo tuvBone? pérpios 
Xpéros dats Ta elxoot Eryn yuvairh, avBpr 
dé 1a tpidxovra ; and Aristotle, Polit. vii. 
14, ras pey apudrre: wept Thy dxronaldera 
érav jAiclay ovlevyvivat, rods 8’ érra 
wal rpidxovra 4 pixpdy (qu. robs 8 &rn 
tpidxovra 2 pixpg wAdoy?). We may 
add the like advice of Solon, frag. xiv., 
wéunrp 8 (8c. érwy EBdoudd:, viz. at 35) 
Spiov &vBpa yduou peuynpuévoy elvas. 
Ibid. nBdo:. So the best copies, others 
iving Ben, with Plutarch, Amat. § 8. 
aisford edits 7Byo, but the iota sub- 
scriptum has no legitimate place, as it 
would have in 78@m for 7Baotn, or nBdy 
for 7Bdo: with the w reduplicated. The- 
ognis has fdas, v. 1229, with the 
variant 7Bdors, and Homer ei@’ és 780- 
out, which comes from an uncontracted 
present 78déw, a secondary form of 7Bdw 
for 78% (compare xapnkopdwrres with 
nuepis nBawoa, Od. v. 69).—For yapoiro 
Cod. Gale has yapelcéw. 

700. Euripides has a similar senti- 
ment on the necessity of knowing birth 
and parentage before choosing a partner 
for life; és xawda 3 #0n Kal dduous 
dpiypevny Act pdytw elvat, uy uadovoay 
ofxobev “Org uddiora xphoera: Evveuvern. 
Stobaeus, O’. 8, quotes v. 699 and 701, 
omitting the intervening verse. 

701. dugls iiéy. The true reading is 
doubtless au) Fiddv, ‘looking at every 
thing on each side of you.’—xdppara 
is here ludibrium. 

702. Ant{era:, carries off as a prize. 
The word is borrowed from the custom 
of forcibly abducting young women, who 
were called Ants, Aesch. Theb. 320. 


705 
701. dpdt Fiddv 


701. yypas K. 705. Onna A. 


These two verses are taken almost 
verbatim by the pseudo-Simonides in 
his diatribe on women; yuvaixds obdty 

aw avhp Antleras eoOAjjs Ruewov ob3t 
Slee xaxyjs. For the regular or post- 
epic use of the article in tis Kxaxijs, see 
on v. 193. 

704. 8e:rvoAdxns, besetting the dinner- 
table: ambitious to take a sent at it; 
whereas women used to live retired in 
their own apartments. rijs cvvde:xvov- 
ans Kal Aoxw@ons Toy dudnorroy wxpds rd 
Bpaca: +) xaxdv, Moschop. and Tzetzes. 
vis KaOnuévns nal dowrevondyns Kal 
wapedpevouervns 7@ Selxvy, Proclus. The 
feminine form is defended by roAupdpBn 
in Theogon. 912. Gaisford compares 
“Apreus Onpopdyn from Theognis v. 11. 
Stobaeus read Se:xv0Adxov, Flor. ]xvii. 

705. &rep dadod, ‘ without a brand,’ 
viz. not literally, but Ac aaades Hence 
Euripides is thought to have borrowed 
his expressive verse, Orest. 613, éws 
pipe Say’ dvngaloty wupl.—aug yhpai, 
‘unripe,’ premature old age; or perhaps 
‘ green,’ as Homer uses wpoyépovres.— 
3oney Gaisford and Goettling, and all 
the MSS. which I have collated, except 
Cod. Gale. Stobaeus and Plutarch also 

ive 6jxey, which Robinson preferred. 

roclus explains it by thy wudy rd 
yiipas TG avdp) riOcioay, and Tzetzes by 
wap naiklay ridelons ynpady kal dphacca, 
whence it has been assumed that both 
read OjKxev, not S3axev. The verse seems 
in some way corrupt, as ads is not a 
digammated word. We might read 
either &rep Sadrcio or &rep dSadov re. 
But as Moschopulus has kal depp yhp¢ 


H 
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Ev & daw abavdrwv paxdpwy repudaypevos elvat. 


MySe kacryrvyt@ toov moveto Bas ératpov: 


(705) 


el Sé KE TOLHONS, LH pw mMpdTEpos KaKov Epps, 
pnde wevderIar yrooons xapw ei 5€ oé y' adpyy 


¥ ¥ 9A > bY 9A . ¥ 
% Tl ETOS ELTTWV ATOVUILLOV NE Kat eép£as, 


710 


by , ? 0 2 m 9 dé > 
iS TOO'a TWUaTVaL LELYNLEVOS’ El OE KEV QUTLS 


707. Fiocy 


710. Féros Feamaov 


y ; c 
708. «i 5€é xev roinoes Al. xev BC. sowjons ditov H. xzpdrepov 


A. apdrepos GK, Ald. 
xev the rest. 


3lSwow airoy, perhaps he found xal 
ddpp yhpat Saxev. Or, if Ojxew be ad- 
mitted, it would be easy to read xal éy 
@up yhpat O7jxev. (Thus Schoemann 
edits.) So Hom. Od. xv. 356, # é pd- 
Aora Fax’ dwopOimeyvn Kal dy apg 
yhpat Ojxev. Plutarch, De Cup. Div. § 
7, gives ate: Grep Sadroio nal aug yhpai 
OjKe. 

706. 3ew. Tzetzes, exwrpophy kat 
gpoyri8a. See on v. 187. This verse 
id ater introduces the maxims 
which follow, since they relate princi- 
pally to religious observances or to acts 
of justice and injustice.—wepuAaypévos 
elva:, for guAdooov. Cf. inf. v. 765. 
Hom. Il. xxiii. 343, dara, plros, ppovdéwy 
mwepudayuévos elvat. 

707—16. Precepts on friendship, and 
on the duties of friends.—Be not on too 
familiar terms (or cherish too af:- 
fectionate relations) with a friend; do 
not begin a wrong, but resent it if 
offered; be willing however to make 
peace again; be constant, be sincere, 
not too profusely hospitable nor meanly 


stingy.—roreioba, ‘adopt ;’ cf. v. 602, 
Ojrd 7 &owxovy woetcOa. Inf. vy. 714. 


Theognis, v. 118, phwore roy Kxaxdy 
&ydpa plrov woeicGa éraipoy. So roreio- 
Oa: &corrcv in Theogon. 948, and roretoOai 
vit Hryepova, Il. xvi. But in the next 
verse he uses woifons, not roihop, and 
aera carefully distinguishes be- 
tween the active and the middle; od 
Aéyer, édvy 8t mwothons (fort. woihon) 
glarov ev Ton polpa rot adeApoi, (rodro 
yap arnydpevoe, kal obxér: wdAw Boxe? 
évdovvar aitg,) GAAG xpds roy olAoy 
abrG 5 Adyos ardds dpopg, Hyouv, dy 


aporepov DEF. 
711. rivvoGa. DGHI. 


ei O€ 


709. ei d€ ce y' A. 
tivvvc Go. the rest. 


8t woihons plaov, wh *tpdétepos woshons 
a’roy naxdy.—kacryvhry Toov, viz. be- 
cause the ties of relationship should 
ever be held superior to and more sacred 
than those of friendship. The poet by 
this means, that there are cases in 
which friends should agree to part, or in 
which it may be right and expedient for 
one to separate from the other. Euripides 
very beautifully expresses this sentiment, 
Hippol. 253, xpijv yap merplas eis &AAg- 
Aous | piAlas Ovnrobs dvaxlpvacbat, | kad 
By xpos Expov pveddv Wuyi, | evaura 3’ 
elva: orépynbpa ppevav | ard 7’ Scacba 
xa Euyreivat. 

709. yAdéoons xdpw, for gossip’s sake, 
and without any provocation ; 3:4 wepir- 
Thy Kat dydvnrov ris yAdérrns Spunhy, 
Proclus. So Aesch. Cho. 258, yAéoons 
xapw 8 wdvr’ dwayyelAn rdde mpbs Tous 
vexévras. Eur. Orest. 1514, Seale 
yadoon xapi(e. The sense is, Do not 
tell falsehoods about him (or to him) 
even for the sake of amusement and 
without guile.—ei 3¢ ney &pyn Gaisford, 
with most MSS. Cod. Gale and the 
lemma of Proclus have ei 3¢ cé y’, and 
so Goettling. Hermann proposed ei 3¢ 
o” 8 kpxn. Perhaps, ei dé né o” &pxn 
K.T.A. 

710. &ros, in allusion to PevderGa:, as 
eptas refers to %ptns above. ‘Don’t 
wrong him by word or deed first; but 
if he wrongs you in either of these ways, 
requite him doubly, duly mindful of 
what. he has done to you as the aggres- 
sor.’ According to the doctrine of the 
heroic ages, to be behind in revenge 
implied a want of spirit. On the i in 
tlyvcbat 8e0 V. 247. 
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nytt és purdrynta, Sixny 8’ eOéd\nou rapac ely, 


(710) 


déLac bar Serds Tor dvmp pidrov aAdoTeE dddov 
ToueiTat, oe O€ wy TL Vdoy TKaredeyyxeTw ElOos. 

pndeé rodvewov pnd akewor xadéeo Oar, 715 
pndé Kaxav Erapov und éoOdAa@v veixeorypa. 


M70é zor’ ovdAopévny wrevinv OvpopOdpov avdpi 


(715) 


téthal” dvedilew, paxdpwv ddow aiev édvrwv. 
TAdoons to. Onoavpds ev avOpdroew dpiotos 

aN id Q 4 \ 4 > 2? 
pedwodrys, wrheiorn dé yapis Kara pétpov iovons. 720 


2 Qa ‘ ¥ , x 9 8 A > , 
€l de KQKOV €LTT)S, TAKA K GQUTOS peerCov QKOVCQLS. 


721. Feiarns 


712. fyer’ ADEFTI. 


713. dAXore 7’ A. 


716. vewxnrnpa A. 


721. xaxdv elrys A. xaxoy eiros K, Ald. xaxdv x’ etrys BODEFGHI. 
dxovacio (the last o perhaps subsequently added) A. 


712. dikny wapacxelvy. For his will- 
ingness to afford satisfaction is a virtual 
confession of his fault. 

713. SeiAds dydp «.7.A. Heis a worth- 
less or contemptible character who pre- 
fers making a new friend to taking back 
an old one with whom he has had a 

uarrel. Here Se:Abs is for paddos, 

Atos, a8 sup. V. 369, Sern & evil xvOudve 
geidé.—Perhaps (to avoid the hiatus) 

or én’ BAAoyv. 

714. This verse seems corrupt, for 
el3os certainly took the digamma in 
Hesiod’s time. See on v. 63. Nor is 
the meaning at all clear, ‘ But for your- 
self, let not your looks belie your 
thoughts.’ Schoemann reads. carabeA- 
yérw, ‘don’t you be deceived by appear- 
ances.” There must have been another 
reading, ot 5¢ uh Ti vdos KareAcyxérw 
elSos, for Proclus gives one explanation 
thus, els ot 5 uh 6 vots Eidos Sv Kal db 
Aoyiopds drAcyxéro thy idéav Tov wpord- 
mov, and again, eis ot ph Td cuvedds 
drcyxérw rhy idéay. This would mean, 
‘Let not your conscience betray itself 
by your countenance.’ The verse ap- 
pears to have been in some way altered 
from the loss of the digamma in Feidos. 
Perhaps the original reading was ob 5e 
ph ri vdov naredéyxeo elder, ‘ Butdo you 
not be convicted in your thoughts by 
your look.’ This would mean, that a 
man should show by an honest and 


cheerful look that his professions of 
renewed friendship are sincere. 

716. vewkeorijpa, dvedioripa, veixos 
émipépovra, ‘a taunter of the good.’ The 
form of the word arises from the crude 
form veixes (a8 in éwecBddros, orhOecdi, 
&c.). But the reading of Cod. Gale and 
two or three others, vesxnriipa, is perhaps 
better. The variant vexerijpa in two of 
Goettling’s MSS. will account for the 
insertion of a. 

717. This admirable and feeling pre- 
cept, ‘ not to taunt a man with poverty 
which is not caused by his own fault, 
but sent him by the inscrutable will of 
the gods,’ has been compared with 
Theognis v. 155, pfwroré ro wevlny 
OupopOdpoy avdp) xorAwbels Mnd’ axpn- 
poovvny obAouévny xpddepe. The reser- 
vation, paxdpwy déow, distinguishing 
the inevitable from the culpable, could 
not well have been omitted by Hesiod, 
who has so often taunted his brother 
with begging, e.g. sup. v. 395—404. 
Stobaeus quotes these two verses, Flor. 
vol. iii. p. 205 (ed. Teubner).—The im- 
perative «) rérAa®: may be compared 
with gh d¢f5:6: Od. xviii. 63. 

719. yAwoons Onoavpds, a reserved 
stock of conversation, which is not put 
forward without judgment on all occa- 
sions. 

721. As in v.710 there is a reading 
txos 7° cindy, 80 here many good MSS. 


H 2 
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éx Kowovd mAEioTn Te xapts Samdvyn 7 dduyioTn. 
M79é ror’ é€ jods Aut AetBew atPora oivov 


‘ > & 5” TAX 10 4 
Xepolv avinrroow pnd addois aVavarorr. 


725 


> A , , 9 , 49 9 8 
Ov Yap TOLYE KAVOUT WW, ATOMTVOVCL oY T apas. 


M78 avr’ jediov TeTpappévos GpOds durxew 


_ 


723. Se wdeloryn xdpis I. aAciory 5é the rest. 


726. ov yap 6 A. 


give xaxdéy x’ efrps, both from the loss of 
the digamma. Goettling therefore is 
mistaken in his note: ‘“Nescio an x’, 
quod post «xaxdy intruserunt editores, in 
ullo codice reperiatur.” As Cod. Gale 
has axotces (originally, as it seems, 
&xotce:), the future may be the true 
reading, in which case x’ adrds stands 
for xa) abrds, or rather, should be written 
xabrés. Tzetzes also has this comment: 
el St adros dy SBploes, peiCov dxotce:s.— 
This verse illustrates the old proverb, 
bveidos dvr’ dvel5ovs Aesch. Ag. 15387, 
ex Opa yAdooa avr) éxOpas yAdoons Cho. 
301. Cf. Eur. Alcest. 704, ef 3 as 
Kax@s pets, &xovoe: ToAAd Kxov Wevd7 
kaxd. Hom. Il. xx. 250 (quoted b 
Proclus), édwmoidy «’ elxpoda Eros, roidy 
n° éxaxovcais. 

722. Svaréupedos, rough, churlish. 
See on v. 618. 
perros. Proclus, uh elva: Svorpdorroy 
kal 8écxoAov. Gaisford, Van Lennep, 
Schoemann, and Goettling retain the 
common punctuation, dvoréudedos ely 
éx xowod’ mAelorn 5¢ xdpis «.7.A. The 
scholiasts give two explanations, one of 
which combines Sa:rds éx xowvov, and 
is referred to an épavos or club-feast of 
many members ; the other, which seems 
better, makes wAelorn xdpis éx kowoi, 
to mean, ‘ there is the greatest pleasure 
and the smallest cost in a common 
banquet.’ So distinctly Moschopulus, 
ex THs évdcews yap Kal Tov GOpoicuaros 
Tay wAeidvey wrelorn xdpis éorly. This 
is the punctuation in MS. Cant. In 
Barocc. 46 there is the following gloss : 
ex Tov Kowod yap, cvvabpolcparos BnAo- 
vért, wAelorn early 7 ne ie n 3¢ daxdvn 
dAvywrdrn. The reading of one of the 


Gloss Cod. Gale ducd-' 


(725) 


724. Fotvov 


725. dvimrace. A. 


727. neAtou—dpOais A. jedioro the rest. 


Bodleian MSS. (D’Or. x. 1. 3, 18) & 
xowov 8t wAelorn xdpis May point to 
what would certainly seem an improve- 
ment, é« xowod 8 xdpis wAclorn. But 
it seems obvious to read éx xowot wrelorn 
Te xdpis x.7.A. Theognis has a similar 
sentiment, v. 495, és rd udoor pwveivres 
épas évi nad aby dxact, xobTws cunwdéorov 
ylyveras ote Exapt. 

724 seqq. Hesiod now proceeds to 
give precepts of a purely ceremonial 
nature, and such as pertain to the 
worship of the gods. This forms the 
most curious part of the whole poem. 
The excessive de:c:3amovla implied in 
the most trivial matters of offence is 
hardly to be equalled in the wide field 
of human superstitions. Some of these 
precepts savour of Pythagorean and 
even of Judaic obligations. See Miiller, 
Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 85.—ét qovs after morn- 
ing, €wOev, in the morning, like é« 
vuxray, by night, é& drvov, in sleep, &c. 
Compare v. 339, juey Br’ ebvd(y nal Sray 
gdos iepdy EAOn. The ceremonial wash- 
ing of hands is often mentioned by 
Homer. Il. vi. 266, xepod 8 dvirroocw 
Aut AclBew al@owa olvov &(oua:. ibid. ix. 
171, pépre 5t xepoly Bdwp, edbonuroal re 
KéAeobe, Sppa Ait Kpovldn dpnodpucd’. 
Again, lib. xvi. 230, vivaro 8 airds 
Xeipas, apiocaro & alOowa oivoy: eter’ 
txe:ta oras péow Epxei, AciBe Se olvoy, 

726. apas, for evxds, in a good sense, 
as in Eur. Orest. 1138, néd»’ dpdpevor 
vtuxeiv, <Aesch. Cho. 138, ravr’ év nécw 
TlOnus Tis Kays apas (where the MSS. 
give ris xaxjs, but against the context). 
The first a is made long as in I], ix. 
456. Od. iv. 767. 

727. heAlov. SoCod. Gale. Gaisford 
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9 A b id v4 A ¥ $69 , 
avrap émei xe SU, pepvnpevos, és 7 avidvra, 

43 3 e “A > 3 A e€ ~ 4 > 4 
pyr év 68@ pair’ exrds 6800 zpoBddny otpyoys, 


Bnd atroyupvobys: paxdpwv to. vixres €acw 


ey? 2 9 ~ > A Vd IQA 
é{dpevos 8 Gye Oetos avinp, temvupéva eidas, 


a 9 Q a , 2 , 3\ A 
]) OYE Mpos ToLYov TrEAaG as EvEPKEOS avARS. 


M79 aidota yovy weradaypévos évdo0u otkov 


y 


731. Fedws 


728. ered xe AK and D by correction. 
730. daroyupvwGys ADF and (perhaps by 


AD. dvwvra the rest. 
correction) E. 


733. Fotxov 


droyupvw6eis the rest. 


Eatin eumedadov rapadawéepev, GAN ad’acBau. 


730 
(730) 

734, Feoriy dAacba 
éryv xe the rest. dvidvros 


732. ebepyéos A. 733. 


werodaypevov A. évdodey all except A. 


retains the common reading édyr’ heAloro. 
But see on Theogon. 160. This pre- 
cept is easily explained from the custom 
of sun-worship. ‘ When the sun is up, 
do not offend him by standing op- 

ite with your person exposed ; dur- 
ing the night, privacy should equally 
be sought, for the eda may see you, if 
you cannot see them in the dark.’ 
Goettling cites nearly the same words 
from the sayings of Pythagoras, Laert. 
viii. 1, 19, xpds HAwov rerpaupevoy ph 
Gusxeiy. ee dusxety: ovpety. Proclus, 
pAr’ axevayrias nAlou phe’ ayvidvros, 8 dors 
apo peonuBplas, phre eis Saw idvros, 8 
dort peta peonuBplay, obpeiy. It is clear 
from his note that he regarded 727-8 
as forming one sentence; and he would 
seem to have read yufd° &p’ éwel Ke x.7.A. 
The whole passage, 727-32, might be 
arranged in three distinct distichs, In 
this case, — in 728 would mean, 
‘but you may do this standing towards 
the east when the sun is not in the sky.’ 
It appears however that vixres in 730 
must have reference to the sentence 
‘after sun-set to sun-rise. There is a 
difficulty in % +’ dyiéyra, for which 
Cod. Gale and other good MSS. give és 
7 dydévros. Hermann thinks the geni- 
tive came from a reading dvr’ dudvros, 
‘but at sunset turn to the east,’ and so 
set your back to the sun. Asthe MSS. 
vary between éwfy xe and éxefl xe dup, 
we should probably read éxel re 3ty— 


%s 7’ duidvra, ‘after sunset till sunrise.’ 
Goettling proposed peuynuévos Foo" 
dyidyros, but the imperative %o or 
Zoo (for %o6:) belongs only to the 
de Greek. 

729. xpoBddny, a8 you walk; «vot- 
pevoy, Proclus and Moschopulus. 

730. axoyupyw6yjs. So Cod. Gale and 
other MSS. for droyupyw6els. Hermann 
rightly prefers the verb to the parti- 
ciple ; ‘do not expose yourself in or by 
@ public road for any purpose of nature.’ 

731. 5 Sapir scil. Pi goat 
opposed to mpoBddnv and dpOds, as xpds 
Totxoy is opposed to éy 63g. Herod. ii. 
35, obpéovor al uev yuvaixes SpOa), of Se 
kvSpes xarhpuevor.—s ye Oeios dvdp, She 
who is instructed in divine things;’ 6 
Geo %vvoray %xwv, Mosch. Cf. Plat. 
Symp. p. 208, a, «al 6 uty wep) 1a rowdra 
copds Sadvios dvip, 5 8 BAAO Tt Gopds 
jv } wept réxvas 4 xetpoupylas tivds 
Bdvavoos. There can be no doubt that 
6 @eios dvhp is the subject, though 
Goettling makes 8ye the subject and 
Geios dvhp the predicate; ‘“‘qui vero 
sedens hoc negotio defungitur, is homo 
est Oeios dvhp 1.7.2.” 

7134. éarly éuwedaddy, near the central 
altar of the house; either because it 
was sacred as an altar, or because fire 
was regarded with veneration.—rapa- 
galvew, duvdpas Seuvivat, ‘partially to 
expose ;’ which is the best of several 
explanations given by Moschopulus. 
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oreppaivew yevenv, aN’ abavdrwv amd dairés. 


My8é zor’ devdwy rorapav KadXippoov vdwp 


(735) 


Tocot repay, mpiv ty evéy idav és xara péeOpa, 
XElpas vudwevos ToAunpata vdart AevKe. 


a “ “A , A “A » 
ds motapov SiaBy, Kaxdryts S€ yetpas avimros, 


740 


“A Q a A , »# ~ > , 
T@ Sé Deot vewerdou cai ddyea Saxav dtricaw. 


M7’ azo revrdfo.o Dewy év Sati Oadeiy 


736. After this v. ADEFTI insert v. 758. 
740. xaxdryr’ ist DEFG. 


xadXipoov I. 


735. dxd rdpov. Either because the 
child was thought to inherit the dispo- 
sition which the father had at the time 
of begetting, viz. cheerful or gloomy; 
or because the doctrine of keeping joy 
distinct from grief (Aesch. Agam. 620. 
1045) was held of pageant impor- 
tance.—déavdrwy Sa:rds, any festive ban- 
quet in honour of the gods, especially 
such as was held after a sacrifice. 

737—9.—These three verses seem 
spurious; or at least, they were another 
version of the distich following, 740—1. 
The omission of the digamma in i3ayv is 
an indieation of lateness. Perhaps the 
lines stood thus; devdwy 3¢ repay wora- 
pav KadAlppooy B8wp xelpas vrpdmevos 
x.7.A. A foolish attempt to contrast 
xocol with xeipas perhaps led to the 
interpolation. 

740. xaxdryr:, ‘through perverse- 
ness, 8: kaxiay. Proclus says that 
Aristarchus rejected this verse, and 
Goettling is disposed to with 
him. It must be admitted that it fills 
up the couplet, and without it rg 3 
would be a harsh ellipse for r@ ph 
Spdoayt: trovTo. In some copies xaxéryrs 
Se had passed into xaxdrnr’ ide (or Be), 
which was absurdly interpreted ‘ he 
sees calamity. It was intended to 
mean xaxdrnri ke i Gyierros «.7.A. This 
ist, further corrupted to #32, is found 
in several of the leian MSS. But 
another reading was xaxéryr’ &r:, a8 
must be inferred from the obscure com- 
ment of Proclus, &AAo: ypdpoves Kaxd- 
rnra: em) xanérytra elder, dvr) rod 
éxaxcOya Here we should not read 
eIxey for cldev, with Goettling, but 


(740) 


737. aevvawy A. 
kaxotyr noe I. 


kaxérnr’ Ie, rourécr: xaxérytra elder. 
Proclus adds, &AAo: xaxérnra emi, oloved 
éx) nax@ éavrdéy. (Read, xaxdrnr’ em, 
olovel éx) xaxg éavrod.) The Patago- 
nian savages, it is said, burn the 
parings from nails, lest they should be 
used for sorcery. 

742. wevrdé(ow, the hand. An ex- 
pression of the same kind as pepéosxos 
for ‘a snail,’ sup. v. 571. A slang term 
for the fist, in use among pugilists, is 
“ bunch of fives.” —@ea@y év Sa:7l, see on 
v. 736.—avdoy «.7.A., ‘to cut the dry 
from the quick.’ Proclus, xAwpdy, r 
caprwdes THY dvixwy,—avoy 8t, Td Expoy 
Tou dovuxos, § 3h Kal Blow (E(wy) ear) nal 
évalaOnroy. He adds as a reason for this 
singular injunction, xa) yap rpdéroy twa 
véxpwots dor: tay ey juiy poplwy rodro, 
dpaipovyros alta rod odparos, ds cup- 
xepundra TovTy Kal cuvundpyovra @ Tpt- 
gerar. Not to cut the nails at a ban- 
quet after a sacrifice was also a precept 
of Pythagoras, rapa O@volay uh dvux{Cov. 
Plutarch, De Isid. et Osir. § 4, who 
quotes this and the next verse, gives as 
an explanation 8r: Se? Kabapods ray 
To.tTwy yevoudvous toprd (ew, gal obK ey 
abtais rats lepoupylas xpiobat nabdpoes 
kal ddaiptoe: Tay wepitt@pdrwy, Com- 
pare Ovid, Fast. vi. 230, where the wife - 
of the Flamen Dialis says, that until 
the refuse of the sacrifices has been 
carried from the temple of Vesta, ‘non 
mihi detonsae crines depectere buxo, 
Non ungues ferro subsecuisse licet.’ 
Schoemann reads xaxérnrl ye, with 
Bentley, ‘that is, provided he is so 
through perverseness,’ not from acci- 
dent or necessity. 
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avov aro xwpov Tapvew atbavi o1d7 po. 

Mydé ror oivoydnv TiWéwev KpyTnpos virepOev 
mivovtayv: don yap ér air@ motpa TéTUKTAL. 745 
Mndé dopov trovav averi~eorov KaraNetrew, 


pH To. epeLopéern Kpwlp AaKépula Kopavn. 


M79 a6 xurpomddwv averippéxtwr avedovrTa 


743. alfom A. 
(yp. xpwf) A. xpwf BDGHI. 
? Ez | 


pextwy I. 


744. Two explanations of this ob- 
scure verse may be given. (1) Material 
or actual, ‘Do not lay the ladle across 
the bowl;’ which is like a modern 
superstition about putting a knife and 
fork cross-wise on a plate. (2) Ethical, 
‘Do not prefer the ladle which fills 
your own cup to the bowl which is 
common toall ;’ i. e. do not be so selfish 
as to prefer private interests to public 
weal; uh éxixpooter Kyew Tov Kowwod Td 
®ov. The latter is that given by Pro- 
elus and Moschopulus. Proclus adds 
a third, &AAa dt Adyouo, pnddwxor’ ev 
Selxvy xpéoxeco re xwlvev, which is 
nearly that given by Goettling, ‘ Do 
not set the wine-flask above the wine- 
mixer when men are drinking; for a 
baneful consequence is caused by it’ 
(or follows after it, viz. drunkenness). 
‘* Noli majoris aestimare merum quam 
vinum cum aqua mixtum.” The scho- 
liasts take oivoxdén to mean either the 
ladle, xvaSos, oivhpvors, or the goblet, 
xothpwv. Hesych, rhy xardxvow, 7d 
ayyetov. Certainly, r:0éva: frepOev more 
naturally means superponere than prae- 
ferre; but the maxim is one of those 
called cuuBodAixd, or containing a moral 
under a material precept, like several 
other sayings of Pythagoras, quoted by 
Proclus.— Plutarch twice cites this 
verse, Symp. § 13, and De Audiend. 
Poet. § 9. 

746—7. Of this distich also two ex- 
planations are given by the scholiasts ; 
(1) literal, ‘Do not leave your house 
unfinished till the winter’ (which the 
croaking of the crow or raven was 
thought to portend); and (2) symboli- 
cal, ‘ Leave no work undone, lest some 
envious chatterer should have cause to 
blame you.’ Goettling has a fancy that 


744. kparnpos 


(745) 
A. 747. pyre EIK. xpdln 
xpoly CK, Ald. 748. dveri- 


we, pd 

dverlteorrov hdre and dverlppexroy below 
should sary places, because Proclus 
says tio St avenlppexroy ypddovar, Tov- 
réorw &Ouplarov. He would then ex- 
pass the passage thus; ‘Don’t leave a 
use unconsecrated, (i.e. without of- 
fering a sacrifice at the éoria,) lest 
rchance a crow should light on it and 
ring misfortune. A better sense 

seems to be this; ‘ Do not when makin 

a house (or temple ?) leave it rough an 
unfinished, lest a crow should light on 
it and croak.’ The dislike of the early 
Greeks to have houses, statues, or tem- 
ples, befouled with the dirt of birds, has 
n pdinted out in the note on Aesch. 
Supp 635, Stov eridduero: xpderop” 

éx 


oxonoy | dvomoAdunrov, by rls dy 
Séuos Exoe | ew’ dpdpwv uialvoyra; Bapis 


B epics. ence came the pnvloxos or 
metallic plate (némbus) on the heads of 
statues in the open air. See Ar. Av. 
1114—7. In Eur. Ion 177, the birds 
are driven away from the Delphic 
shrine, @s dvabhyara wh BAdwernra vaol 
6° of dofBov. By feoro) Aldo: the Greeks 
meant squared and cut stones. Shake- 
speare, Hen. VI. (third part, v. 6,) ‘the 
raven rooked her on the chimney’s top, 
And chattering pies in dismal discords 
sung.’ It is curious that the American 
Indians have the same superstition, 
Hesiod says nothing specifically about 
the lighting on the roof.—For kxpé{n 
(al. xpd¢n, xpétn) it has been suggested 
on Aesch. Suppl. (ut sup.) to read xpé(n, 
‘defile it.'—Aaxépu(a, ‘croaking.’ Ar. 
Av. 609, ob olo6’ rt xévr’ avdpay yeveds 
(tes Aaxépu(a xopdyn ; Hesych. xpdxrpica, 
AolSopos, pAdapos’ peydAa xpd(ovaa Kopd-~ 
yn, 2) AdAos. 

748. dvemippéxtay, &0iray, ep” ay 
Ouclay ok éxolnoas, Proclus. The xu» 
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5 > 9 9 , Gi > A ¥ 
Myo é€r axwytoio. Kkabilew, ov yap apewor, 
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A A A > > 493 9 4 ~ 
maida Suwdexaratov, 67° avép’ avyvopa, trove, 


Sé SuWOEKALNVOV’ LOOV Kal TOUTO TETUKTAL. 
ad | add 


(750) 


Mnde yuvauceip NouTp@ xpda Phaidpvver Oar 


752. toov yap xai A. 


apéwotes seem to have been portable 
braziers, or rather, stewing-pans placed 


on an iron tripod, and used in preparin 
@® common banquet (much after the 


fashion now employed by gipsies). Out 
of these pans the food. i net be 
taken before the daxapxal have been 
offered to the gods; and similarly even 
bath-water is not to be used until a part 
of it has been poured out as a libation. 
—Goettling, having adopted dvem{ppex- 
toy in the verse above, is constrained to 
read dvemitéorwy in this, and he sug- 
gests the following as the meaning ;— 
* Don’t take either food or water out of 
a kettle without obliterating the mark 
left by it in the ashes.’ In confirmation 
of this he cites a precept of Pythagoras, 
Laert. viii. 1, 9, xorpas Txvos ovyxeiv ev 
tH téppg. Thesame is given in slightly 
different words by Plutarch, Conviv. 
Disp. viii. § 7, xvrpas réxov apbelons ev 
oxodg ph Gmrodeclxey, GAALA ovy ely. 
Goettling hence infers that xurpémodes 
were the marks or vestiges left by the 
pot or cauldron placed over the hot 
embers; and that these should be done 
away with lest others should be jealous 
of what is going on in your kitchen. The 
more simple sense however is that given 
above, which is that of the scholiasts and 
also of Plutarch, Symp. vii. § 4, dp0és 
‘Halodos 008 &xd xurporddwy dvemip- 
péxroy éf waparlGerOa: oirov 2) Bow, GAA’ 
a&wapxas Te up) Kal yépa rijs d:axovlas 
éxod:3dyras. Com d. xiv. 482—6, 
BdddAoy 8° ely ercotow dodrdAda: ay 3e 
ouBérns “loraro sa:tpetawy. wept yap 
gpeoly aloia f8n. Kal ra wey errayxa 
adyra S:euoiparo sat(wy Thy pey Tay 
vouonos wal ‘Epufi Maiddos viet @fjxer 
éweviduevos, tas 3 wAAas vetuey éxdory. 

750. Goettling follows Plutarch (ap. 
Procl.) in aiceera this precept, 
which is certainly not less obscure than 
the three preceding ;—‘ Do not let a boy 
or even an infant be sedentary, for this 


makes him effeminate.’ He supposes 
there is an allusion to gymnastic exer- 
cises ; but it is stretching the sense very 
far to include an infant of twelve months 
old in exercises of any kind. The com- 
mon interpretation is, ‘Do not set a noe 
of twelve days old upon a tomb, whi 
(8 re for Sxep) unmans him in adult 
years, nor yet an infant of twelve 
months old, which is just the same 
thing.’ This seems a better way; for 
the number twelve is thus spoken of 
merely as an ominous number. Some 
superstitious notion of affecting the 
manly powers (virility) is alluded to. Cf. 
Od. x. 301, uh o” droyupveddyvta Kandy 
xa) dyhvopa roy (8c. Kipxn). Tombs were 
called ra dxlynra by a kind of euphe- 
mism. So a gloss in Cod. Gale, prfyast. 
Hesych. én’ dnivhrosow- 2 rdeos (rddois) 
4 AlOos. Schoemann, com. crit. p. 56, 
thinks boundary-stones are iaaluded in 
the precept. Gaisford cites Etym. M. 
p. 48, 36, dxlbyra: pnd ex’ dewhros: 
Kabler onualve: os évrav0a Toy rdpor- 
yéuos yap apa ‘Papalos rdpoy ph 
xivey, rouréoryw dpérrey. For the ex- 
pression xai(ew éxl rim cf. Theocr. i. 
51, 7d xa:dlov ob xply dvfoew pat), xply 
Hdxpdricrov éx) Enpotor xadltn, ‘ before 
he sets him down to a dry (or scanty) 
meal for his breakfast.’—ov yap &uewwor, 
‘for it is better not.’ Compare rd yap 
obrot Adidy éorw, inf. v. 759. 

752. The reading of Cod. Gale, Yoor 
yap xal robro, suggests @ variant Icov 
yap «al rd réruxra:. Cf. v. 754—6—9. 
But this verse is perhaps spurious, as 
faos should take the digamma, and is 
commonly icos, for Flofes. Both this 
and the preceding are ejected by Schoe- 
mann. See on v. 737. It will be ob- 
served, that the maxims preceding have 
been mainly in distichs, or couplets. 

753. an i to make his skin 
bright ablution and rubbing, and 


perhaps by oiling it. This verb was 
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> # 3 “ 2 A 4 ¥ 9 39 A Q an 
avépa: evyahén yap Ent xpovov €or El Kal TH 


ld 2 e ~ > 3 > 2 4 
Town. pnd teporow ém’ aifouévoror Kupnoas 
Oeds Tot kal Ta vEeLerod. 


poopevew aldon\a: 


755 


Myo€ zror’ év rpoxon woTrapav adade mpopedvTav, (755) 
pnd eri xpnvdav odpev, pddra 8 é€ardac bat 
pnd évarrowuyew: Td yap ovror Adidv Earw. 


756. of Spa 


756. Oeds ro. BCDGHIK. Geos we ro AEF. 


ovrt Awov AI. 


properly used of the bath, e. g. Aesch. 
Agam. 1077, roy duodduywv xéow dov- 
Tpoiot padSptvaca. Eur. Hel. 676, Sur 
éya—Aout pay tva Gea) poppay epaldpuvay. 
Apoll. Rhod. iii. 300, avrof re Arapotoww 
€padpdvayto Aoetpois. Moschus, li. 31, 


qh Bre padptvoiro xpda xpoxoaiow 
*Avaipw. Goettling says, “-yuva:neia 


Aourpa sunt Aourpa Gepud, quae corpus 
effeminant.” But warm baths were 
offered to men, as Clytemnestra specially 
says to Orestes and Pylades, Aesch. 
Oho. 657, that they shall have xa) Oepud 
Aoutpa Kal mévwy OerdKrnpia orpopyh, 
Compare also the following 8; 
Il. xxii. 444. Od. x. 360. viii. 249. 426. 
It would rather seem that motives of 
propriety were the grounds of the pre- 
cept, and that Aevyavéy wow has the 
same allusion as dvfvopa woe? above. 
The scholiasts add another meaning; 
that a man must not dress himself with 
the care and attention to personal graces 
which are becoming a woman. — éz) 
Xpévoy, ‘for a time,’ viz. a temporary 
affection is incurred. Cf. Od. xiv. 193, 
etn pty viv vow én xpdvov huey edad) 
48e Ou yAuxepdy. Apoll. Rhod. i. 793, 
teive, tin pluvovres ex) xpdvov Exrob: 
xipywy fo? airws; The phrase is more 
common with a limiting epithet, as sup. 
v. 826, watpoy 3¢ 7° ex) xpdvov SABos 
ownsel. 

755. éxixuphoas, évrvyxdvav, roxy 
swapwy, ‘when you chance to meet with 
sacrifices burning.’— pwpetew ind, 
‘cavil at unseen things,’ i.e. to be 
curious to know the mysteries of 
divination. Proclus, undé day cupfyi oor 
dy lepois edpeOiva, péupy TA pnvorhpia: 
TavTa yap 6 Gebs xdvu wéugeta, On 


758. éaracGar 


759. Adyoy H. 


&tSnros (a and J8eiv), see Buttmann’s 
Lexilogus, p. 49. Ourtius, Gr. Et. 644. 
By interchange of the long vowels came 
‘ideAos, frag. xcvi.. 

757. év xpoxof, in the estuary. Od. 
v. 458, roy 3 éodwoay és rorayod xpoxods. 
The polluting of the pure sea, 7 aulay- 
vos, Aesch. Pers. 580, as one of the 

rimary elements, was regarded as pro- 
Fane if intentionally done. Proclus 
says that Plutarch rejected this distich, 
és ebreAy nal dvdtia waideuriniis potons. 
But Plutarch elsewhere praised these 
very verses, De Stoic. Repugn. § 22, 
KaAGs pty dxayopedew roy ‘Holodoy, els 
woTapous kal xpfvas olpeiy. As running 
water was used in ceremonial purifica- 
tion from guilt (Aesch. Cho. 63. Eum. 
480), it was deemed essential that it 
should not itself be defiled. Compare 
Herod. i. 138, who says of the Persians, 
és xorapbdy dé obre dvoupéovar ore éuxr- 
ovo1, ov xeipas evarovl(ovra:, obSt BAAOV 
obdéva wepiopéwor, AAA oéBovta: wora- 
pots uddtora. There was another rea- 
son why the Greeks held rivers to be 
fepol, and that was because they vene- 
rated them as xovporpépo:, nurturers of 
the young. . 

759. évarowixew. The traditional ex- 
planation which has the most authority 
is drowareiy, Aposetew. But some took 
it to mean ‘ to cool yourself by standing 
in a-river.’ The most natural sense 
would be ‘to die in a river;’ but, as 
this was not a matter over which men 
could control themselves (in case of 
drowning, &c.), it must be limited to 
the preventing animals being drowned 
therein. Plutarch (ut sup.) seems in 
favour of this interpretation, pire ovy- 
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760 


Gyn yap Te Kany tréderar Kovdy pev aEtpar 

peta pan’, dpyadén dé dépew, xadern 8 aoe Oar. (760) 
dyn & ovris wdprrav amodAvtat, HvTwa. oAXot 

aot dypi~wou eds vd ris ore Kai avry. 


"Hyara & éx Adder repvdraypevos eb Kata motpay 765 
Tmeppadenev Suderou Tpinkada pnvos apiorny 


4 > 3 V4 2Q9 € “\ A 
épya tT éronrevew 70 appadinv daréac Oar, 


760. tradéeo 


760. With this verse A ends. 
the rest. Geos vi ro. EF. 


yudpeva (Ga) phre yevvavra phr’ éev- 
axo0vhoxovra éy ois iepois pialvew rd 
Gciov. Thucydides uses évaro0rhaxe:y, 
ii. 52, and ili. 104, and dwowviyew for 
droOvhoney in i. 134. 

760—4. Goettling thinks these verses 
were a later addition. Aristotle how- 
ever recognises the two last, Eth. Nic. 
vii. 14. Van Lennep believes them 
genuine. 

761. xodd@n deipat, ‘ light to take up,’ 
8 metaphor from a burden, like pépew 
to carry and dwoGéc@a: to lay it aside. 
Of. Il. iii, 89, redxea ndr’ drobdcba: ex} 
X9ovl xovAvBorelpy. ib. v. 492, «parephy 
dxo0éoGa: éviwhy. Eur. Iph. A. 557, «ad 
peréxouus Tas ’"Adpodiras, wodAdy 3° dwo- 
@efuay. Pind. OL. x. 39, veicos 8t xpeo- 
odvov dxobéc® Kwopov. For the di- 
gamma in delpew (stem dfep) see 
Curtius, Gr. Et. 856. The sentiment 
is this; ‘an evil report is more easily 
fixed upon a person than it is shaken 
off.’ ‘ Noreport,’ he adds in conclusion, 
‘is entirely got rid of, when numbers 
have conspired to spread it.’ He hints 
that inattention to the ceremonial ob- 
servances given above may bring upon 
@ person a.charge of habitual irreligion 
that it may be hard to get rid of — 
dxéAAura:, ‘comes to nothing,’ ‘ proves 
to be an idle rumour.’ So 6vfoxew and 
dwovéoGa: are used of mere groundless 
reports, Aesch. Agam. 471. Cho. 831. 

765 ad fin. The jpépa, or calendar. 


761. dFetpas 


766. 


764. Nofot 767. Fépya 


764. dypigover BCDG. pnpifovor 
tpioxada H. 767. daréecOa D. 


Like the Attics of after times, Hesiod 
divided the month of thirty days into 
decads, phy lordpevos, necav, and pblivey. 
The same appears to have been known 
to the author of the Odyssey, xix. 307, 
drcicera: év0d3’ OdSvacebs, rot pey 
gOlvovros unvds rod 8 iorayévowo. From 
the expression in v. 780, unvds icrayévov 
Tproxadexdrny, some ,have thought that 
the term lorduevos included the first 
half, ¢@fywy the second. On the other 
hand we have é«rn pwéoon and rerpas 
péoon (for pecovrros, vv. 782, 819), so 
that the poct seems to have used iora- 
pévov laxly for the earlier half of the 
month, and because rproxaidexdrny could 
not be ambiguous.—éx A:déey, as ap- 
pointed by Zeus; Ards wdpa inf. v. 769. 
—reguarcypévos, ‘observing ;’ cf. repu- 
Aato 3¢ Ouu@ inf. v. 797. eb 8 ixw 
dOavdrwv wepudaypevos elva:, sup. v. 706. 
—ed, ‘duly,’ and according to order, 
xara potpay. Moschopulus, ras jyépas 
3e ras dxd Tov Ads, rouréaot: tas dyabas 
(cf. v. 769), waparnpiv Kad@s xara 7d 
apéxov, évréAdov Tois SovAots vov.—For 
neppadéuer, ‘to declare,’ ‘make known’ 
(perhaps by setting up a marked calen- 
dar), see on Scut. H. 228. So d@aa 
xpoweppaduéva, ‘advertised,’ sup. v. 665. 
Goettling would place the comma after 
separa. so as to construe duderour 
dpicrny. But this is unnecessary. The 
accusative rpinxdda depends rather on 
the notion of néurnoco implied in wepu- 
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769 
768 
770 


TT yap Amrod\\wva xpvodopa yeivato Ante. 


dydodrn 7° évdty te S¥w ye pev Hata wnvos 


(770) 


e£ox’ aeEopévoro Bpornova epya réver Oar: 


773. Fépya 


770. é&m many MSS. 
773, deapévoro K. 


Aayudvos, than on weppadduer. ‘Mark 
the days yourself, and let your slaves 
know them too: that the thirtieth is 
the best for overlooking the farm-work 
they have done, and for allotting the 
rations (cf. v. 560) for the ensuing 
month.’ 

768. With Proclus, who is followed 
by Lennep and Schoemann, it seems 
necessary to transpose the order of 
768, 769. The sense is, ‘for these 
sacred days (viz. fuara éx A:d0ev) come 
from a wise and prudent god, when 
people keep them rightly, distinguish- 
ing the true from the false computation.’ 
In the unsettled and uncertain state 
of a lunar calendar, mistakes would 
often arise from intercalations, &c. 
And s0 the scholiasts explained &An- 
Gefny x.7.A. to mean, ‘when the people 
are keeping it, distinguishing the true 
conjunction of the moon (odveBov) from 
the false one,’ viz. the 29th of the 
koiAo: pijves, which went by the same 
name of zpiaxds. See Ar. Nub. 616 
seqq. Van Lennep, “ ubi populi, verum 
discernentes, tricesimum mensis diem 
agunt, justum sic dierum numerum 
_ Mensi tribuentes.” 

769. afSe, the following days, viz. the 
first, fourth, seventh, &c. A full stop 
is commonly placed after unridevros. 

770. &. Bee on v. 410. Proclus, 
ofrws Karel thy vouunviay mapa rd ey. 
Moschopulus, #your 4 mpér7n roi pnyds, 
n wal vouunvia. Goettling denies that 
the word can have meant ‘ the first,’ and 
regards it as the same as rpinxds. But, 
however difficult the explanation may 
be, it seems certain that Hesiod is com- 


772. dydSodrn 1 évary te HE. ye pv DEF. 


mencing (xp@rov) his enumeration of 
sacred days with the new month. For 
he takes the series of days in their 
order regularly down to v. 798, after 
which he makes some merely supple- 
mentary observations on the fitness and 
unfitness of certain other days. Thus 
we have the’ Ist, 4th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 
12th, 18th, 16th, 18th, 20th, 24th, men- 
tioned successively. It is incredible 
that the poet should have omitted the 


Jirst, the vouunvia, most festive of all 


monthly feasts, which he would have 
done, if 2vm means tpinxds. Besides, he 
had but just specified that very day; 
and the reason why he mentioned the 
last first, was because it was the day 
(so to speak) on which old scores were 
cleared off, and the new month was 
introduced in its entirety, without de- 
ducting its first day for such merely 
extra duties as are specified in v. 767. 

Til. tH yap «.7.A. Cf. Aesch. Theb. 
797, ras 8’ éBSduas 5 cepyds EBS0 s 
Rvat ’AwdAAwy efAer’: where the Schol. 
Med. has év éf8dun -yevynOels, so that 
he seems to have read ¢B3opnayerhs. The 
first day also was sacred to Apollo, 
Herod. vi. 57. Proclus, on the authorit 
of Philochorus, adds that the fourt 
day was sacred to Hercules and 
Hermes. 

712. dy8odrn x.7.A., wapa Aids eial,— 
ve pey, ‘but (although sacred) they are 
the best days in the first part of the 
month for attending to human concerns.’ 
Such seems the best way of explaining 
ye wey, which (for ye uhv) has always 
an objective sense. Compare v. 774, 
bude ve piv écGAal, ‘ yet both these are 
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evdexdryn re Suwdexarn 7 duu ye pev ex Oal, 
2 bev dts weixew, 9 8 evdpova kaprov dpac bar 
9 Se Suwdexdrn ras évdexdrns péy dpeivar. 

Ti Yap ToL vel Vypat aEpoimoryTos apaxvns 
npaTos Ex meiov, Ore Opis Twpov auarau. 
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775 
(775) 
4 X 4 ‘4 ¥ 
loTov oTHoaTo yuvy, mpoBddo.Td TE Epyov. 


pnvos 8 iorapévouv tpioxawWexdrny ahéac Bar 
oréppatos apgacbar pura 8 évOpépacbat dpiorn. 


780 


775. ofts 778. drefdpis' 779. Fépyov 780. ddrAdacbae 


778. ore 7 MSBS. 780. With this verse I ends. 
exOpépacrGa D (by correction) EF. 


781. 


good,’ &c. Others, as Gaisford, place 
only a comma at évdrn re, ‘but the 
eighth and ninth,’ &.—&oxa, éfalpera, 
Spiora és 7d wévecOa. The doctrine 
seems to be that alluded to by Virgil, 
pele i, 268, ‘Quippe etiam festis 
quaedam exercere diebus Fas et jura 
sinunt: rivos deducere nulla Religio 
vetuit, segeti praetendere sepem,’ &c. 
Hesiod therefore says that they are 
sacred days, but yet that secular works 
are permissible on them. Proclus had 
® notion that these were ‘ perfect’ days, 
as being for the most part the squares 
or cubes of numbers, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

775. dis welxewv, to clip sheep. Ar. 
Nub. 1356, doa: XenwvlBov pédos, rov 
Kpioy, @s éwéx@n. Theocr. v. 98, drxdna 
wet® ray oly ray wéAday, Kparld¢ Swph- 
gona abrés.—auaobu, ‘to get in,’ ‘to 
collect or gather the blithe crops.’ See 
on v. 392.—etgpova is explained by 
Proclus ebpalvovra. Perhaps ‘kindly’ 
may be the true sense, though Virgil 
has ‘laetas segetes,’ Georg. i. 1. 

771. thi yép ro. The twelfth day is 
better than the eleventh for shearing 
sheep, because Nature has made it a 
spinning day for the spider, and so has 
pointed out the use to which wool 
should be appiiee: For the same rea- 
son it is a better vy! to get in corn, 
because then the ant heaps up its store. 
— depoirdrntos, ‘ high-flying.’ The 
lrermetsd appears to be meant, 
and its habits are correctly described. 


Schoemann however (com. crit. p. 59) 
remarks on the palpable absurdity of 
sige Bod twelfth day of an unnamed 
month for special operations of ants and 
x rea and be concludes “hos versus 
ab inepto aliquo interpolatore insertos 
esse.”—The form depourdrns occurs in 
Scut. H. 316, xduvor deporwdra: peyda’ 
Yxvov.— uaros ex waAelov, (wrdws, 
wAeios,) ‘on the longest day,’ viz. mid- 
summer. See v. 792. Proclus ex- 
plained, ‘ on the full moon,’ which how- 
ever would not fall on the twelfth.— 
With Y8pis, ‘ the knowing one,’ compare 
npepdxorros V. 605, pepéorxos v. 571. As 
this word took the digamma, the re 
must be regarded as an intrusion. 

779. orhoaro, get her warp set to the 
upright loom. — xpoBddAoro, lay the 
foundations of it, 1.6. commence the 
actual weaving of the web. Hom. Il. 
xxiii. 255, ropydécavro 8t ofjpa, OepelAra 
T€ mpoBddovTo aud) wuphy. 

780. iorayévov. See on v. 765. 

781. onépparos, the sowing of corn.— 
gura, the vine, olive, and fig plants. 
The two things are carefully to be 
distinguished here and elsewhere, e. g. 
dpéupevar hde purevey, sup. v. 22. Od. 
ix. 108, ofre purevovow xepoly purdy 
otr’ apéwow, and Il. xii. 313, réuevos 
gpuradiis Kal apotpns. Literally, év@pé- 
WacGa: means, ‘to have them grown on’ 
(i.e. on the 13th). So évducrvyjcai, 
‘to be unlucky in,’ Eur. Bacch. 508. 
Some copies give éxOpépacGa, a variant 
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(780) 


avdpoyovos 8 ayaby Kovpy 5 ov cvpqdopds ear, 
oute yevéo Pat mpat ovr ap yapou avrTiBodnoa. 


ovde pev H TpaTN ExTH Kovpjot yevéer Oat 


785 


» ] 9 > @ 6 .' ’ a 
dpp.evos, GAN Epighous Tapvew Kal TwEea pHrwD, 


aonkov T audiBadety tronvyioy Hmroy Tap’ 


(785) 


éx Orn S avdpoydvos: piréer 5é ve Képropa Baler, 
wevded & aiuvdious re Adyous Kpudious 7’ dapiopous. ° 


pnvos & dydodrn Kdmpov kai Bouy épipvKov 


790 


Tapvewev, oupnas d¢ Suwdexary Tadaepyous. 


eixdds O° ey peyaAn, Téw Nwar, trropa para. 


(790) 


792. Fexad: Fioropa 


782. 8 pécon OC. dvroio. EFK, Ald. 


GHK, Ald. 


not to be hastily rejected. Perhaps 
the day war Gore for planting because 
it was sacred to Athena (so Philocho- 
rus ap. Procl.), the patroness of the 
olive.—Virgil rendered this passage, or 
rather borrowed from it, Georg. i. 284, 
‘septima post decimam felix et ponere 
vitem, Et prensos domitare boves (inf. 
v. 797), et licia telae Addere.’ 

782. éxrn 4 wéoon, i, e. pecodvros, the 
sixteenth day. Thisis ‘bad for plant- 
ing, but good for begetting male child- 
ren,’ on the same analogy as the last 
mentioned, and the sixth of the first 
decad (7 xpérn) next below, which is 
good for begetting males, but bad for 
the birth and marriage of females, 
probably because it was the birthday of 
the virgin goddess Artemis (Proclus), 
her brother having been born the day 
after (v. 771). 

784. ott’ &p. Gaisford proposes oft’ 
au. 

786. rdpyeww, to castrate; cf. v. 790.— 
aden phawy, generally for roluvas, here 
for &pyas in particular. The same 
reason for this appears to have been 
held valid as for maidens not marrying, 
viz. that it was not a day suitable for 
generation, except only for men. 

787. onxdy wowvhioy, a sheep-fold, 
viz. a temporary fence. Perhaps this 


785. xov’py re BODEF 


suggested Virgil’s ‘segeti praetendere 
sepem,’ Georg. i. 270. 

788. pire, scil. d-yerynbels.—edpropa, 
ate ‘crafty,’ (68prorixd, Moschop.,) 
as in Eur. Alc. 1125, 4 xeprdpos pe Oeot 
vis éxwAhooe xapd. In Od. xxiv. 240, 
Ulysses resolves to try the aged Laertes 
with deceptive words, xepouéos éxéeooiv 
weipnO7jvai, and accordingly he begins 
by praising and flattering him. Here 
it seems nearly a synonym with Wevdea. 
The Greeks regarded cunning and de- 
ception as a virtue and an accomplish- 
ment.—aipuAlous Adyous, see v. 374.— 
dapiopods, ‘whispered words,’ i.e. the 
soft sayings of lovers, du:Alas pera yu- 
vaixa@y, Moschop. 

790. dySodrn, viz. of the second decad, 
or the eighteenth. 

791. rauvdéuer, ‘to castrate,’ see v. 
786. The odpeds may have meant the 
male as opposed to julovos, the female ; 
or it may have been the offspring of the 
ass by the horse (hinnus), the juloves 
being the offspring of the mare, as is 
clear from I]. xxiii. 265, trwov—étére’ 
a3uhrny, Bpépos jnulovoy xvdovoay. It is 
said that mules, like other hybrids, are 
capable of procreation with one of their 
parents. 

792. The peydan eixds, called also 
axdéa by epexegesis, (as Moschop. ob- 
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yelvarOar para yap Te voov TeruKacpévos eotiv. 
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pecan. 


Th d€ TE wHAG Kai Eihizrodas EAtKas Bows, 795 


Kai Kiva KapyapdoorvTa Kal oupyas Tahaepyous 


apnivew emi yeipa TiWeis.| aedpvdato dé Oupo 


795. FéXtxas 


793. yeiverOas (yevvaoc6a superscr.) EF. 


serves,) probably means the twentieth 
of the month, when the day was longest ; 
cf. v. 778. Goettling thinks it means 
also the month pe thal he berths 
long year, i.e. when the in 

encnthe pv éuBoAimaios, was added. The 
scholiasts were evidently at a loss for 
any reasonable explanation, and so re- 
ferred peydAn to the day when the 
double decad, or two-thirds of the 
month, had passed.—toropa p&ra seems 
the subject to yelyacda:, not the object; 
‘on the long twentieth a knowing man 
should beget a son; for he is (i. e. will 
prove) very subtle in mind.’ Some take 
the sense to be, ‘ for a clever child to be 
born ;’ others, ‘ to beget a clever child.’ 
And yelvacGa: is capable of either 
meaning. But the real meaning pro- 
bably is, that the benefits attaching to 
procreation on this particular day are 
known only to the few and sagacio 
ol Yoropes, of eidéres. Cf. inf. v. 818. 
824.—éorly, sc. 5 yevynOels. Cf. v. 788. 
But perhaps toera.—Like Yoaow (v. 
824), forcp takes the digamma here and 
in Ll. xviil. 501, &upw 8 idoOny er) Flo- 
Topt weipap éAécOat. 

7194. 8exdrn. This must mean the 
tenth of the first decad, i.e. the tenth 
of the month. For, if we take pécon 
to belong to dexdry as well as to rerpas, 
then it mes the same as the eixds 
just mentioned. If it means the tenth 
of the last decad, it becomes the rpin- 
nds. One peculiarity in Hesiod’s calen- 
dar is this ;—when he has named a day 
in the regular order, as adapted for 
some gah ded purpose, he sometimes 
goes back, and adds that the corre- 
sponding day of another decad is also 
a fit one for the same end. Compare v. 
785 with v. 782, and v. 810—11. Thus 


(795) 


796. nalalenvots 
794. Sexdry Ald. 


here, having stated that the twentieth 
is a good day for procreating, he adds, 
that the tenth is also a good one for a 
man, and the fourteenth for a woman. 
He appears to have omitted the men- 
tion of the fourteenth at v. 781, because 
he was then speaking of plants (pura), 
and so passed from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth. 

795. eiAtwodas €A:xas Bots. Moschop. 
érixoe:das Tobs xé8as Kivoiyras. What- 
ever be the exact meaning of this 
phrase, (which appears to refer to the 
swinging and slouching step of oxen 
under the yoke, caused by their peculiar 
manner of bending the instep), it is 
scarcely credible that both Homer and 
Hesiod should have used it, though 
€Atxas Bovs occurred sup. v. 452. It 
had occurred to-the present editor, that 
from xodpy to 7:8els was probably an 
interpolation of the rhapsodists; and 
this without being aware that Proclus 
had inferred, from Plutarch having no 
word of comment on the four lines, that 
in his time they were not found in the 
copies. It may be remarked that xdva 
kapxapédovra seems borrowed from v. 
604, and obpias raAaepyods from vy. 791, 
compared with v. 46. 

797. éwd xeipa ridels, émtriBels abrois 
Thy xXeipa, Katrapay avrovs dndrovdri, 
Mosch.—weptaAato, gvAdcaov, ebAaft- 
Ont, cf. repudaypuévos sup. v. 765. ‘But 
be careful in your mind to avoid the 
fourth both of the ending and the be- 
ginning month (i.e. fourth and twenty- 
fourth) to brood over cares’ (or perhaps 
‘for cares to prey on your mind’). 
Proclus, from Plutarch, has this com- 
ment, éy iepais ravras puddAwra tas 
Aurnpas GwooxevdferOa: (qu. dwoake- 
SdferOa: ?) évepyelas, &s ef wad BAAOTE 
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rerpad ahevacbar dOivovrds O iorapévov re 
adyea OuypoBopew- pada rou TereheopEvov Fpap. 


: Se , .. » > » 
ev O€ TeTapTy pnvos aye eis olkov dxortw, 


800 


oiwvous Kpivas ot epypatt TOUT@ apLoToL 

Temas © é€aréac Oar, ret yaderai te Kal aivai. (800) 
ev TéptTy yap pacw Epwias dudurodevew 

9 , .,' ¥ 4 a 9 3 4 

Opkov fyewdpuevov, tov “Epis réxe why Emidpxois. 


pecoy 8 EBdondry Anuyrepos iepov dari 


800. Fotxoy 


800. dyecGar és DEFG. 
épypart the MSS. 


801. Fépypare 


dyeoOa 5 és K, Ald. 
ért épypare HK. 


805 
798. 802. éfartacbar 


801. ot K.  é’ 
803. éumeurty H. gyow C. 


804. ruvpévas BODGH. tumypeévas the rest. 


Sef ds dvaryxalas alpetoOa:, ev ratbrais ob 
3éov. Goettling only confuses the sen- 
tence by telling us that the poet meant 
weptarato 8t bung rhy rerpdda pOlvovros 
xal forapnévou, nal drActacba, uh ev abr 
&Ayed oe OuuoBopor. Schoemann rejects 
as spurious v. 798, and would read 
mweptaato St Ouug UArvyen OupoBdpa. 
Photius, OvpoBépos: H thy yay (I. 4 
Wuxhv) S:apbelpovea. Aesch. Ag. 103, 
Thy OupoBdpoy ppéva Adwny. 

799. rereAeoudvoy, TéActov, lepdy, a 
very perfect or lucky day. 

800. &yerOa &xorrw. Joy, not grief, 
was suitable to the fourthday. Proclus 
gives as a reason for its being chosen as 
a wedding day, that it was sacred to 
Aphrodite and Hermes.—olwvods xpivas, 
having duly consulted the seers and 
chosen such birds as are best for that 
business; viz. having first ascertained 
that the omens are favourable. Pro- 
bably the birds were chosen as being 
sacred to the gods who preside over 
marriage. Compare 8pyéas xplywy, v. 
828.—The éwi is doubtless an interpo- 
lation, consequent on the loss of the 
digamma in Fépypari. 

802. wéurras, the fifth days of each 
decad.—éfarcéacba, viz. for contracting 
marriage, since they are both unlucky 
days and of dread import, because on 
the fifth of the first decad Horcus was 
taken care of by the Erinyes at his 
birth.—augirorevew, ‘attended upon.’ 


The infinitive seems to represent the 
imperfect tense. The poet might in- 
deed have written év xéurrn ydp, paw, 
"Epwwies Gupirdrevoy x.7.A. Others make 
the sense to be, dudlrodn ei cloly 
“Opxy, rére yewapnév (yevoudvy); that 
the Furies attend Horcus on this day, 
which was juépa dicacrixh, according to 
the fancy of Proclus, Cf. Soph. Oed. 
Col. 680, Gelars dupieworGy r:Ofvas. Ibid. 
v. 1767, xo xwdyr’ dlwv Ards “Opxos. 
This Horeus, the genius that punishes 
the perjured, (see Theog. 400), is ob- 
viously different (if not in etymology, 
since both may come from efpyew, at 
least in mythology) from the Roman 
Orcus ; and Virgil’s mistake in render- 
ing this passage is curious, Georg. i. 
277, ‘Quintam fuge; pallidus Orcus 
Eumenidesque satae;’ for pallidus 
shows that he must have meant Hades. 
The Italian Orcus is thought to be 
Voragus, the devouring demon.—yewé- 
sevoy, ‘when born on that day.’ This 
reading seems doubtful; the great ma- 
jority of MSS. (including all I have 
collated) give “Opxoy tivvunévas, and 
so Moschopulus read ; riwvupévas, Hyouv 
awarrotcas, (nrotoas. On the other 
hand, Proclus seems to have found 
yewwduevoy, for he explains it by ras 
tiuwpous Ssaluovas Thy yéverw abrov 
wevradixhy odcay xepiéwery. Virgil too 
seems to translate yewduevoyv in the 
above version. Buttmann, Lexil. p. 
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HIOAOT 


eD par’ dmimevovras EvTpoyddy ev ao7 


BadXrew. droropov re Tape Oarapyia Sovpa, (805) 
pnd te EVN Toda, TaT apyeva vnvot médovras, 
rerpao. 8 apyer Oat vnas miyvuc at apaias. 
eas 8 4 péoon ért Seieha Aaiov Hap. 810 
apwtiorn © eivas tavarypwv avOparroow 

(810) 


ExOdx) pev yap & nde durevéwer 7de yevér Oar 


dvépeT oe yuvaiki: Kat ovmoTE TayKaKoy Huap. 


806. dmurrevovra ye eirp. (ye inserted by the same hand) KE. In 


F oe etrp., but ve in an erasure. 


gurevéevey A. 


435—6, prefers yewduevor to tewrupévas. 
‘The Furies’ che says) ‘attended on 
the new-born child, and consequently 

rotect and avenge injury offered to 
fim? Gaisford reads “Opxov rivyupévas. 
Schoemann gives riviuevoy, ‘exacting 

unishment,’ viz. from the perjured, the 
Rrinyes attending Horcus as his minis- 
ters of vengeance. 

806. dx:redovras. Vulgo émiwretoyras. 
See on v. 29. The mention of the 
seventeenth day for threshing corn is 
explained by O. Miiller (Gr. Lit. p. 85), 
as having reference to the same day of 
the month Boedromion, which was con- 
secrated to the worship of Demeter and 
Cora at Athens. 

807. Sadrantia Sovpa, Hyouv ra EvAa 7 
tev olximy, rouréors Ta els dpophy Kai 
érépay xpelay olxiay ovvreAdécovra, Mos- 
chopulus. This may however mean (on 
account of the two following lines) 
‘timbers for a ship’s hulk.’ For the 
hold was technically called @ddAapos. 
See Dr. Donaldson’s Essay on the Greek 
Trireme, p.7. Hence @ suspicion arises, 
that v. 808 is an interpolation, especially 
as rdr’ Epueva ynvol wéAovra: is an 
Homeric phrase. Il. iii. 61, bx’ avépos, 
bs fd re réxyn vhiov éxrduynow. The 
meaning of @aAaufia would then have 
been determined by the verse next 
following, vijas whyvucda x.7.A.—tbAa 
woAAd, cf. v. 427, wéAr’ Ext KaprtAa 
KaAa, and v. 456, éxarby 8¢€ re Sovpaé’ 
 audéns. 

809. adpats, pointed at the prow; 
narrow, taper, as opposed to the rounder 
build of the éAxd3es. Proclus, ras orevas 


Gmurrevovra éivrp. the rest. 
yip vt 7d& gurevey BCDEFGH, Ald. 


812. 
yap én’ 70e puredey K. 


kal wepihres. Compare the Homeric 
Goa) yes, ‘ pointed ships,’ and therefore, 
though in a secondary sense, ‘ swift.’— 
ahyvveGa, like woseio Ga, vavrnyhoa Gat, 
to have them built, viz. by the hands of 
the shipwright. 

810. eivas 4% wéoon, the nineteenth. 
This, he says, is a better day towards 
the afternoon, viz. better than in the 
morning; a sort of dies intercisus or 
nefastus parte. Proclus, on the authority 
of Philochorus, states that the 18th and 
19th were days on which the Athenians 
performed expiatory rites; but his com- 
ment is corrupt, and Athenian practices 
did not much concern Hesiod. — The 
most probable explanation of SefAn and 
SeleAos is, that they are forms of d5%Aos 
(3éeA0s), ‘ visible,’ and meant that part 
of the day which just preceded the 
close of evening. To derive it from 
efAy, with Buttmann, (on the analogy 
of Saluwy, aluwy, Suikw, léxw,) seems 
very far-fetched. See Curtius, Gr. Et. 
235—6. 

811. xpwriorn eivds, as contrasted with 
péoon elvas above, means eivas loranévov. 
—ravarhuwv, viz. both in the morning 
and in the afternoon, unlike the other 
elvds. If however (as suggested on 819) 
this verse was followed by 821, the 
sense will be, ‘the ninth is wholly free 
from harm in the morning; it is not so 
good in the afternoon; but it is never 
altogether a bad day.’—ourevéuey «.7.A., 
apparently for yervay, ‘to beget.’ Com- 
pare v. 783. 788. But it may mean ‘to 
plant ;’ cf. v. 781—2. 
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mavpo. © abre t 10 os api 
po. do avre tcacr Tpicewada pyvos apiorny 


[dpfacbai re midov, kal emi Lvyov abyéva Oetvar 


815 


A \ € , , 9 9 4 
Bovot Kat nurdvoirr kat Urmous @xurdderc, | 


vna troAuKdHida Gon eis oivorra movrov 


(815) 


eipvpevary travpo. O€ tT adnOéa KiKA\yoKovCL. 

terpad. 8 olye wifov: wept mavrwv iepov Huap 

Tuécon tadpo 8 avre per eixdda pynvos apiorny 820 
nous yewonerns: emt Seieha 8 éoti yepeiwv. 


id A e 4 os. UN > ld >» 
aide wev nuépas eioy EmixDovioss wey’ dveap, 


(820) 


ai & dANat perddovrrot, akyp.or, ov TL pépoverat. 


814. Ficao. 817. OdFyv Fotvora 818. Fepipeva: 820. ad perd Fexdda? 


821. 


816. dkurodecow GH. 
peooy BE. 


814. rpice:vd8a, (probably) the twenty- 
seventh (three times ninth); but others 
take it to mean the twenty-ninth, be- 
cause the ninth of the two first decads 
had just been mentioned.—The next 
two verses, according to Goettling, re- 
sulted from a different recension, and 
were meant to take the place of v. 
817—8. The opening of the wine-jars 
is referred to the rerpas just below. 
Perhaps however we should read yija 
woAvKAhisa Oohy +’ «.7.r., or (with Van 
Lennep) véa Te x. 

818. eipdueva:z. In Scut. H. 138 we 
have #7’ efpuro xdpyn. ‘The quantity of 
the word is discussed by Buttmann in 
the Lexilogus. — aAnOéa, scil. dyduara. 
Few call it by its right name of aplorn, 
v. 814. Proclus explains it thus, ‘ Few 
call the real twenty-ninth (so he ex- 
plains tpiceiwdda, v. 814) by the name 
of twenty-ninth,’ viz. because some, #8 
the Athenians, counted the days of the 
last decad backwards, and so made the 
“ninth” of that decad what was really 
the second. See also on v. 768. Graevius 
gives another explanation, “ pauci 
veracem dicunt,” and thinks that hence 
Virgil took his maxim, ‘nona fugae 
melior, contraria furtis.’ Probably the 
poet meant, that this was one of those 


818. xuxAnoxovow BGK, Ald. 
821. ywonevns G, Ald. 


afovs deta 


820. 


days which were known only to the oi 
eidéres. See on v. 792. 

819. rerpddi. As &ptacda xlOov in v. 
815 seems the same as wiGoryla, but is 
there referred to the 27th day, Schoe- 
mann (p. 62) suggests the transposition 
of 819—21 to follow v. 809, or even 801. 
It is more probable that 821 should 
follow 811, where it would come very 
appropriately, and that 820, which has 
no intelligible syntax, was a various 
reading of 814, wavpa: 3’ abre Yoao: per’ 
eixada unvos aplorny. 

820. péoon, i.e. rerpas pécon, the 
fourteenth. — pér’ eixdda, few call the 
fourth after the twentieth dplorn, as 
they ought to do, in the morning, though 
it gets worse in the afternoon. Cf. 810. 
Moschopulus supplies ry er’ eixdda 
(rerdprny) dpiorny (obcay Ioract). 

823. perddouro:, falling in heavily 
between, as it were merely to fill up, 
wepiooal nal dvevépynro, Moschop. — 
duchpiot, ‘fateless,’ without any special 
import or destiny. In the [iad the 
word means ‘ heartless.'—of 7: pépovoa 
is a mere epexegesis. Cf. Theocr. xv. 
105, BdpSiora: paxdpwy* Apa: lira, AAAS 
woGeval Epyovra:, wdvreca: Bporois aici 
Tt P€povoas. 
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dddos 8 dAdoinv aivet, ratpor 5€ icacw. 


d\NoTE pnTpuy wédrer HuEpy, aAAOTE LATHP’ 


825 


Tdwy evoaimwr TE Kai OABLos bs TAdE TAVTA 


IQA 2 4 > ‘4 > a, 
eidas Epydlyrar avairios abavaroow, 


(825) 


» v4 \ € 4 9 ‘4 
épwOas Kpivwv Kat vrepBacias adecivwr. 


824. dé Ficacw 
"824. 8€7’ icacw the MSS. 


824. BAAos GAAalny. ‘Some praise a 
day of one kind, others a day of another 
kind,’ viz. asia or unlucky. For 
Orpheus, as Proclus tells us, had written 
certain injunctions about good and bad 
days; and the Athenians had their own 
peculiar rules on the subject. 4&AAolny, 
ayri rou &AAnv, Proclus. But the word 
may well bear its usual sense of 
‘different in kind.’ 

825. nudépn «.7.A. ‘At one time a 
day is a step-mother, at another time a 
mother.’ Proclus; éwe:d) 7 whtnp mos, 
hn St pntpyida wach, elwey, Al pty ray 
nuepav cio unrépes, @s by ayabal, ai de 
pntpuial, ds by Kanal. 

826. rdwy x.7.A. Moschopulus; rov- 
Twv Tov nuepov bs by rdde rdyta cidus, 


Hyouv tabras tas Siapopas Kal ras Suvd- 


pes wdoas, épyd(nra, ra eipnudva 8n- 
Aovdéri epya, dvalrios rots d@avdrois— 
evdaluwy dor) al SABios. Thus rdw is 
the genitiveafterrdderdvra.—epyd(nrai, 
goes on farming, or performing the 
various duties of agriculture. 

828. This verse may possibly have 
been added by those who (as Proclus 
tells us) appended in direct con- 
tinuation of this poem another which 
some attributed to Hesiod, the dpyGo- 
pavrela. Plato possibly may allude to 
this, (and if so, he thought it genuine, ) 
Ion, p. 531, B, wept payriniis Adye: Tt 
“Opunpds te Kal ‘HaloBos. On the other 


825. nuépa KE. 


827. Fedws Fepyafyrar 


827. épyaferar CD. 


hand, O. Miiller (Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 86,) 
admits the genuineness of this final 
verse, and thinks that it even suggested 
the spurious addition of the dpy:@opay- 
rela, just as the Cyclic Troica were ar- 
ranged to form a sequel to the Iliad, 
and as the Karddoyos yuvaixar followed 
the Theogony of our author, according 
to the recension of some critics. Goett- 
ling says, “ Mihi totus aliunde huc re- 
jectus esse videtur; nam omni cum 
antecedentibus conjunctione caret.” As 
a termination to the subject of the 
calendar, it is appropriate and signi- 
ficant enough. To ascertain the will of 
the gods in matters obscure to human 
knowledge, and to avoid offending the 
gods by unintentional transgressions of 
their festivals, were among the surest 
ways to realise the evdaporvla of which 
the poet is speaking, viz. general pro- 
sperity in his farming operations. By 
SpviBas xplywy he means ‘ distinguishing 

from good omens,’ so as to avoid 
doing any work under unfavourable 
auspices. Cf. v. 801, olwvobs xplyas, of 
én’ Epypar: TouTp kpioro. Ar. Av. 719, 
Spy Te voullere wdv 8camep wep) pay- 
telas Siaxp{ve. Lucian, in the Dialogue 
(p. 240 seqq.) with Hesiod, asks the 
poet why he has nowhere made use of 
the gift of the Muses (Theog. 32), the 
faculty of prophecy ? 








ASTIS HPAKAEOTS. 


THE 


SHIELD OF HERCULES. 


THE podem known as the Shield of Hercules is, in all probability, 
the work of a much later writer than Hesiod. Composed manifestly 
in imitation of the eighteenth book of the Iliad, wherein the shield 
of Achilles is so elaborately and graphically described, it seems to 
have been the effort of some rhapsodist of the Hesiodean school, 
and to have originated in the ancient tradition, that Homer and 
Hesiod had a personal contest in the poetic art. Independently of 
mere probabilities, the style is very different from that of the 
other two larger extant poems of Hesiod. In this respect, indeed, 
it savours rather strongly of the Ionic school, and it probably is of 
about the same age as the earlier of the so-called Homeric Hymns. 
That the Shield of Hercules, or at least the main part of it, really 
claims this respectable antiquity, can hardly be doubted. The 
careful use of the digamma throughout is remarkable ; indeed, it 
is much more accurately observed than in the Homeric hymns 
generally. From the nature of the description, considered artisti- 
cally, Miller (Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 99) considers that it cannot be 
placed later than Ol. 40; and he founds his opinion principally on 
the fact, that Hercules is here represented armed and equipped 
like any other hero; whereas, about this date, the poets began to 
introduce, as his peculiar costume, the club and the lion’s skin. 
There are many remarkable words and inflections in this poem 
(which will be noticed as they occur) more resembling the late 
phraseology and the imitative style of the Alexandrine poets. It 
would however be unfair to form any positive opinion from single 
words or verses, which may possibly be interpolations, or may 
result from varieties introduced by local rhapsodists of different 
ages and countries. Goettling is of opinion that from v. 141 to v. 
317 is the work of an Alexandrine poet. Schoemann (p. 68) 
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pronounces the whole poem, made up as it is of two parts, the 
work “recentioris cuiusdam versificatoris, haud magni aestimandum, 
et vix iterata lectione, nedum diligentiore tractatione et critica 
cura satis dignum.” It is certainly remarkable that not a single 
verse of the “Shield” is cited by any ancient author ; whereas the 
citations from both the ‘“ Works” and the “'Theogony” are 
frequent, but especially from the former. Only here and there a 
scholiast or one of the later grammarians refers to the poem. 
Stobaeus does not give any extracts from the “Shield ;” Athenaeus 
once or twice alludes to it. 

Another suspicious circumstance is, that to a considerable extent 
the Shield is a cento of Homeric phrases and expressions; more so 
even than of Hesiodic. This is precisely what we should expect 
from an Ionic rhapsodist. 

The silence of the ancients generally about the now famous 
“Shield of Achilles” in the xviii. book of the Iliad, combined with 
some words and phrases not strictly archaic in character, throws a 
doubt even on that poem, as possibly a post-Periclean compilation 
from earlier sources. Even Plato, the first author who cites our 
Homer definitely, nowhere quotes from the “Shield of Achilles.” 
Nor can it be altogether the same poem as that known to Euri- 
pides, Iph. A. 1067 seqq., because there Achilles is said to have 
brought dda ‘Hdaordmova, ex Peds patpds Swpnpar eéxwv, when he 
first came to Troy with his myrmidons. The old materials from 
which both the Hesiodic and the Homeric descriptions were 
derived, were possibly the same, and this supposition will account 
for the many coincidences between the two. But to suppose that 
“Hesiod,” B.c. 700, copied ‘“ Homer,” B.c. 850, is, to my ‘mind, 
simply absurd. 7 

The MSS. of the Shield are very few. I have only been able to 
collate two, and these are recent, and very corruptly written. The 
only scholia existing are the paraphrase of John the Deacon (who 
lived as late as the end of the fourteenth century) and the com- 
ments of Tzetzes, Of the three Hesiodic poems this alone has any 
Greek argument prefixed. 





YIIO@ESEIS THS AXIIIAOS. 


A. 


Tdduot orpareicarres eri ras "HAexrpvwvos Bois dveiAov rovs THs 
"Adkpyvys ddeAgors Tov Opeupdrav trepaywviLopevous. rod S& ’Apdu- 
tptwvos BovAopévou ari! ovveAGely, ov rpdrepov aire? irécyero, mpi 
mapa tav ddeAdoxtévey elompdgyrar tyswpiay.2 6 S& émotparevoas 
dveiAey airovs. Kara. O€ THY aur ViKta ovvépxovras* airy duddrepot, 6 
te Zevs kat 6 Apduitpiov, 6 pev éx® rov rod€uou broarpapas, Zevs dé 
BovdAnbeis rots ® dvOpwras BonOov yervnoa. 7 St Kver ex pev “Apdurpio- 
vos "Iducdéa, éx 5¢ Acds ‘HpaxAéa, 8s xat™ émi Kuxvov “Apeos vidv fvi- 
oxov éxwv “IdAaov otpareverat, Os Tovs Tas Sexddas® dyovras eis Ivbea 
mepiecvAa.® oxeracbels ovy ypatororeiktw domids rpdceow '° cis Tpa- 
xiva mpos Kyixa. ovpBarov 8 ro Kixvy adrov pev dvaspet, tov dé 
11 


“Apnv trepaomifovta Tov viod Kara pypov titTpwoKel, Kai! otrws epxerat 


apos Kryjixa: qv 8€ 6 Kuxvos yapBpos Kyixos éri Gvyarpi Geporovdy.1 


B. 


Oi Tddroe cai of TyreBoar eis Ep eAOovres wpds Tots adeAGors THs 
> 4 9 4 3 4 ; x ‘ € ied ld > “~ 
AAxpyvys épdvevcay airovs. airy dé Tov éavris ydpov éxynpurre yapeto- 

A , A a , “~ 3 n~ os a 
Bac ro Svvaperw dtexducnoa: tov Gavarov trav ddeAdav airys. meprepxo- 


bevy ov ext rovros TAO ey OnBats, Grov eSovrAcvey 6 ‘Apdurpiwy Tore. 


1 airfi BovAopdvou cvvercedbeiv N. 
i 2 abrg om. N. 

3 xply § Te ddeAponrdévy elonpata: rinwplay N. 

* dupdrepo: cuvépxovro airy N. 

> awd N. 

* rots om. N. 

7 xalom. N. dv &peos vidby N. 

® Sexdras Schoemann. 

® éatAa N. 

1° xpdeow N. 

M BAN N. 


12 gpds xhuxa, Tov wevOepdy KUKvuv Tdy (1, TOU) yhuavros Oemsorovdny N. (Vulg. 
Oeuiorrovdun.) 
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** #1 6 ’Auditptwy 6 THs “AAKunvns ou 


aA o - 
KaKeLvOS UTETXETO AUT]. 


“ A 4 3 a 
evvos TOV THS EavTod yuvaikds warépa ‘Hiextpiwva azoxreivas. 


r. 


Tys "Aowidos 7 dpyn &v re 5 Karaddyp péperar peéxpe orixwr v' xal 
s.2 tarwmrreuxe® 8¢ "Apirrodpdrys, ody 6 Kwpixds, GAAd Tis Erepos, ypap- 
parixos, ws ovK ovoav aitiv “Howdov, add’ érépov tivds riv “Opnpucny 
dowida pipnoacba: mpooipovpévov.4 Meyaxdrjs 3¢ 6 ’APyvaios yrjorov 
pey olde 7d woinua, GAAws 52° éritysa te “Hoddp. dAcyov yap dyer 
movety “Hdarrrov ros THS pyTépos éxOpois GrAa mapéxovra.® *AmoAAG- 


, ee 


vios 5¢ 6 ‘Podios €v TO ¥ hyo airod! elvat, ex TE TOU yapaxTypos Kal éx 
tov® rév “IdAaov ev ro Karaddyy eipioxev qvoxotvra te “HpaxAci. 
aoavtws 5¢ kal Yrycixopdés® Pyow ‘“Hovwsdov elvat 7d soinpa. 


1 “ Videtur addendum xa) éyévero.’ Goettling. 

2 y xal o N. Ald., with the Vulgate text. » xa} ¢’ Heinrich atter Petit. 

® 31d nal dwdwreuxey N., and om. odx d5—ypayparixds. 

* add. N. xéxpnra: 82 ey apxfi bwoddce: roigde. rdpiot orparevoayres, &0. 

arg. A.) 

: eal bAAws émiripara: jorddy N., which has this part of the argument (MeyaxAjjs 
—nolnpa) on v. 139 of the poem. 

© roeiy Seva Hpaoroy Tois THs unTpds éxOpois N., om. wapéxovra. 

’ abrhy N. 

® xa) rod wdAa Toy "IdAaoy N. 

® xal ornalxopos 8€ pnoly N. The name is probably corrupt. 


ASIII HPAKAEOTS. 


*H otm mpodurovoa Sdpous Kai ratpida yatay 
nrvlev és @nBas per apyiov "Apduirpiwva 


2. apéFuov 


1. Spor N. 


1. In the Tvva:ndéy xarddoyos, from 
which the first part of this poem is 
stated, in one of the Greek arguments, 
to have been borrowed, Hesiod had 
commenced each description of his 
heroines with 4 of, ‘or like as’—, 
whence the name LHoiae, peydva Hota, 
was given to that portion of the poem, 
—for there is every probability that the 
*Hota: and the Karddoyos are two names 
of the same or parts of the same poem, 
at least in their later recension. The 
long description of Alcmena’s beauty 
and of the amour of Zeus has no con- 
nexion with the general subject, beyond 
showing cause for the innate valour of 
Hercules. Goettling therefore distin- 
guishes 1—56 from the rest, as probably 
prefixed by a rhapsodist. K. Miiller 
also (Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 98) says, “It is 
clear to every reader of the poem that 
the first 56 verses are taken out of the 
Eoiae, and only inserted because the 
poem itself had been handed down 
without an introduction.” On the 
highly probably supposition, that the 
‘Shield of Hercules’ was composed in 
a much later age than Hesiod’s, we may 
still have in this prooemium a consider- 
able fragment of a genuine lost poem. 

2. werd with an accusative necessarily 
means ‘after,’ or ‘following Amphi- 
tryon.’ We should have rather expected 


2. eis N. 


per’ dudpovos or apytov ’Audirpbwvos, 
‘with her husband Amphitryon.’ There 
is some confusion in the legend. Here 
Amphitryon is represented as banished 
(by Sthenelus, king of Argos) for slay- 
ing Electryon, after he had married 
Alcmena ; so that his wife followed him 
into exile, from Argos to Thebes. 
Tzetzes; petye: eis OfBas pera "AAKUA- 
yns, ob xply uryels Tabtp, mply els TéA09 
apavlca: Taplous Sixny Sdvras tay pdvev 
Tav THs "AAkuhyns ddeAgar. But ac- 
cording to another account, he slew 
Electryon, in conjunction with the 
Taphil, in a dispute about his patri- 
mony, which also caused the death of 
his sons, the brothers of Alcemena. In 
consequence of this, Alemena promised 
her hand to the avenger of her brothers. 
Amphitryon undertook and performed 
the task, by slaying his former allies 
the Taphii, and so received her hand 
after the banishment. Apollonius, i. 
747, represents the quarrel about the 
oxen as between the Teleboae and the 
brothers of Alcmena; éy 8 Bowy 
Erxev Adotos vouds, audi 5& Bovol Thdre- 
Bdéa: pdpvayro xa) vides "HAextpiwvos, ol 
pév dpecBduev, &rap oly’ é0édrovres 
éuépra, Anioral Tégiotz. That the whole 
story is a solar myth, and Electryon 
another name of ’HAdxrwp, the sun, is 
self-evident. 
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“Adkpnvn, Ovydrnp \aocadou *"H\exrpvwvos. 
N pa yuvaikarv Pidov Exaivuro Onrvrepdwv 
eldet Te peyefer Te: vdov ye peév ovris epile 5 
tawv, as Oyntat Ovytots Téxov evvnBeicat. 
A \ 9 A A 4 > *¥ 4 
THs Kat amo KpnOev Bredapwr fr aro Kvavedwv 
“~ ¥ 4 a . 9 rd 
tovov anO oldv re rodvypvoov ‘Adpodirys. 
e de \ @4 ‘ ‘ en A 2 4 
n O€ Kat &s Kara Pupov éov TieaKxev axoirny, 


e » ¥ ”~ 4 
@s OUT Tis ETUDE yuvaikav OnduTepawyr. 


10 

7 env ot warép éoOdov aréxrave Idi Saydocas 
3. AafoowoFou d. Feidel 8. dFn@ 9. ov 11. Foe Fide 
5. yé pw N. 7. xvavéwy N, Ald. xvavvéwy-O. 9. cat ds N. 


11. 4 pev O. of om. Ald. 


4. éxalyvro, ‘surpassed.’ Hesych. 
évixa. This word is once used in Homer, 
Od. iii. 282, Spdévriw ’Ovnropliny, bs 
éxalvuro pur’ dvOpdéxwy vija KuBepyioat. 
Also by Moschus, Europa, v. 91, rov 3 
BuBporos 63uh rnAd& nal Aeiudvos éxal- 
yuro Aapoy diruty. It is of rare oc- 
currence in this tense, which is perhaps 
the only one in use; for it seems that 
xéxaopas (root cas or xad) is erroneously 
referred to xalvyupa:, though it takes the 
same construction, as I]. xiii. 431, 
wacay yap dundriklny éxéxacro «dAAet kal 
Epyoo.v. Analogous deponent forms 
are alyuya, Ad¢upat.— Onaurepdwy, from 
a@ positive OnAdvrepos, like dpéorepos, 
&ypdrepos, audrepos. 

D. ye peév, ‘but,’ verum. See Opp. 
772. The connexion is ‘She surpassed 
mortal women in grace; but as for in- 
tellect, none could vie with her in that 
except goddesses.’ 

7. «pnev, for xdpnOey, a synonym of 
xpatéds.—Brepdpwy, if from BAédapor, 
should not take the purely feminine 
form xvavedwy. Hence some have sup- 
posed & nominative 7 BAepdpa or 7 
BaAépapos. The Schol. B. on Il. xix. 1, 
says the termination in dwy is the 
Boeotian dialect, and he cites Kpnrawy 
for Kpnrav, vyodwv for yhowy, and the 
present passage as proving that it was 
also the neuter genitive. Perhaps, axd 
ch 7 dpptwov rt awd x.7.A., since 

heocritus has xudvodpus viuda, iii. 18, 
and Homer, xvavénoww éx’ dppdor vedo 


o 
arrexrevveyv N, 


Kpoviwy. Or, BAepdpwy &wo xvavéwy re. 
One or two MSS. give xvavedyrwy or 
—déyTov. 

8. unto, spiravit. Virg. (Aen. i. 403) 
‘ Ambrosiaeque comae divinum vertice 
odorem Spiravere.’ Fragrance was a 
peculiar attribute of a divine person. 
wls &xm, rls 68ud; asks Prometheus (v. 
115). & @etoy 65u7%s wvevpya, Hippol 
exclaims of Artemis, v. 1891. And so 
the gift of fragrance is imparted to Be- 
renice by Venus, Theocr. xvii. 36, ras 
pey Kimrpoy éxowa Aidvas wérvia Képa 
KédAmoy és eddy padivas éveudtaro xeipas. 
Theognis says all Delos was filled with 
fragrance when Apollo was born, v. 5—9. - 
The construction is the same as the 
neuter adjective and the double genitive 
with Sew, 0. g. 780 Ber xir@vos pdpov. 
So here Alcmena is said Sew xpards 
Toiov olovy ’Adpodirns. This seems & 
truer explanation than the supposing 
an ellipse of &yuea or rvevua. 

9. nal &s, even though he was in 
banishment for having slain her own 
father. So Goettling. ‘“Quamvis pul- 
cherrima esset,” says Robinson, who 
finds here a sarcasm on fair women. 
But the sense really depends on # piv 
following, which is equivalent to xafrou. 
She loved her husband, though he was 
the slayer of her own father. As if the 

t had said, ‘In truth, he had slain 
er father; but even as the homicide 
she loved him.’ 
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4 N 4 Q > 9 , aA 
Xwvodpevos tept Bovoi: Aurav 8 Gye matpida yatay 
2 / e ¢ gy id 
és On Bas ixérevoe heperoaxeas Kadpeious. 
¥ y , > ¥ N 20 7 , 
ev oye Sapar’ evase avy aidoiy mapaxoire 


voopw arep puridrnros Epysepou, ovde of Fev 


mpw Nexéwv émiBnvar evopvpov "Hrextpvavns, 
mpiv ye Povoy Ticaito KkacvyyyTiv peyabdpov 
HS GAdxov, parep@ O€ karapré€as wupi Kopas 
dvdpav npwwrv Tadiwy idé TyreBoawr. 


&s yap ot di€xerro, Oeot & éxipdprupor joav: 


12. Bofoi 


15. ob ydp ot the MSS. 





15 
20 
15. 20. Foe 18. of 7s 
18. mpi xaraprdfar xwopas N. 19. 


me N. 20. écoay N. 


12. wep{ Bovol, ‘about some oxen.’ 
It is quite clear from v. 82, xreivas HAex- 
tpbwva Bowy évex’ eipuperéxwy, that the 
poet represents this quarrel as the cause 
of Electryon’s death, whether it was 
txwy or éxay pévos on the part of Am- 
phitryon. Goettling needlessly reads 
wépt, for repioods, “iratus erat bubus, 
uno alterove extra agmen evagantibus,” 
supposing (with Tzetzes) the slaughter 
to have been unintentional.—dA:ray, for 
uyoy, ‘ being banished in consequence.’ 
This would mean ‘retiring from it,’ if 
the deed was accidentally done, as 
Theseus did in Eur. Hipp. 37, énavolay 
ExBnpov alvécas puyhy. 

13. ixérevoe, ‘came as a suppliant’; 
where the double notion of ixérns and 
ixéo@a: may be noticed, as és Inj’ ixé- 
revoe, Hom. Il. xvi. 574. Kadnelous 
may thus be taken as an additional 
accusative of motion towards, rather 
than simply exegetical of és @fBas. 
Goettling explains, és @ffas Addy 
ixdrevoe Kadpelovs. Hesychius does not 
distinguish the two peoples: TnAeBéar 
of Tdguiot, 

14. &yue. The imperfect implies du- 
ration. 

15. ob8¢ of Hermann for od ydp ol, 
since oj is properly a digammmiated word. 
Of. v. 20, ds ydp Fo: diéxerro. But in 
Il. xxiv. 58, there is clearly no digam- 
ma, ph &yabg wep edyri veneconObéwudy 
oi quets. Ibid. xxiii. 865, néynpe ydp 


of ré3 "ArdAAwy. 
ydp of héAtos K.7.A. 

17. amply tlaaro, antequam ultus esset. 
The optative is used in past narration 
where, in present time, a negative pre- 
ceding, xply ay with the subjunctive 
would have expressed the unfulfilled 
condition ; ot« éor: po edbyns emriBivat, 
apy dy tlowpa. If the poet had been 
cranes the event as accomplished, 
not merely as pending, he would have 
said otx éxéBn ebvijs, xply érloaro x.T.A. 
—It is clear that he makes the slaughter 
of Alcmena’s brothers by the Tapbii 
(pirates inhabiting some of the Echinad 
group of islets) quite a distinct matter 
from the slaughter of Electryon by 
Amphitryon. The latter event had 
not interrupted the harmony of married 
life, The condition of matrimonial ab- 
stinence until vengeance for the brothers 
had been taken, seems to be represented 
as a compact made afterwards quite 
independently. 

18. xarapArAéta (opative), incendisset. 
Ar. Pac. 608, wply wabeiy ti Sevdy, 
abros e&épActe rhy wéAw. Il. xxii. 512, 
GAA’ Fro: rdde wdyra xarapArAdtw wupi 


KnAéy. 

19. The Taphii are called fpwes 
because the profession of a pirate was 
rather honourable than otherwise, Thuc. 
i. 5. 

20. 3:€xecro, ‘it was agreed between 
them.’ 


See on Opp. 526, od 
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A #939 » A > » x9 ,- 
Tav oy omilero unvu, eretyero 8 6 TTL TAaXLOTE 
bd 
exTeheoat meya epyov, 6 of Aidbev Oeuis Hev. 
To 8 apa i Aéoud \dmrid6 

( fa, Léjevor TOAELOLO TE PvAGTLOOS TE 

' 

Bowrot mAnEurmou, vrép caKéwv wvelovres, 


Aoxpoi 7 ayxéuaxor Kat Dwxjes peydOupor 


9 3 “A eo 
€omovT-. Hoye O€ Totow evs mais "ANKatovo 


KUOLOwY AaOLCL. 


e oe 
ietpwn pirdrntos evlavoo yuvarkos, 


25 

twatnp & avdpav te Jeay Te 
» “A \ A 
adryv pyrw vpaie pera ppeciv, odpa Oeotow 
avipda. 7 addnotjow apys adurnpa purevorat. 
'* > 9 9 29\ 7 / \ , 
@pto & am’ Ovdvprroto Sddov dpeci Bvacodopetwv, 30 
evvdyuos’ taxa 8 te Tudadviovs rdbev adris 
Dixvoy axporatov rpoaeBycaro pyriera Zevs. 

22. Fépyov Fou 27. NaFotor 
25. puxjes O. 26. roto. N. éozoro O. 


24. wAngirmov N. 


28. ws pa O. 
O, Ald. 32. ife O. tke N. 
wo0ev avbis N. 


21. éwifero pijvw, he stood in awe of 
their resentment if he should break a 
solemn promise to which they had been 
made witnesses. 

22. Ard@ev Opis, ‘allowable by divine 
law’ (fas). It was not dydoros pédvos, 
but a positive duty devolving on him as 
the nearest relative, the father, Elec- 
tryon, having been previously slain.— 
pee Epyov. sc. Sewdy, éripoupor. Cf. inf, 

8. 


22. dwtp caxéwy. The custom of ex- 
posing the face above the rim of the 
large oblong shield is mentioned in Eur. 
Phoen, 1384, ef 3’ Sup’ dwepoydy Irvos 
&repos wd@o:. Here it is mentioned as 
an act of brave defiance.—xvelovres, sc. 
pévos, like the Homeric pévea xvelovres 
"Axaiol. 

26. wdis ’AAxaloo, Amphitryon. Hence 
the descendant Hercules was called Al- 
cides. Eur. Herc. F. 2, ’Apyetoy ’Augi- 
tpbwy’, ’v AAKaids wore trix6’ 6 TMepaéws. 

28. BAAnY pATw. While Amphitryon 
was absent from home, Zeus bethought 


29. dvdpdow argiornow NO. gurevon N.  dvrevoat 
tore 8 aris O. 


83. goixiov N. gvxcov O. 


rote avfis, Ald. 


himself of the opportunity of begetting 
Hercules from Alcmena. Amphitryon 
himself, glorying in his hosts, and ab- 
sorbed in the expedition, had his atten- 
tion meanwhile directed to other objects. 

29. apis aAxrijpa, a warder-off of 
harm. Cf. Theog. 667. inf. v. 128. 
Goettling, following Hermann, wrongly 
states that this 4p) was not used by the 
tragic writers, but only apa ‘a curse.’ 
Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 77, goriv 3 éx worduou 
Teiponévois Bwuds apas guydow pdgua. 
Schol, Med. jiua ras BAdBns. Od. ii. 
59, dphy ard olkov duidvar. Hesych. 
ar BAdBn h ev rq “Apet.—F or puretoat 
(like carapAdta: sup. 18, a less common 
form of the optative), good copies give 
gurevoy, Which Gaisford adopts, and so 
Schoemann. 

30. 3éAov. Because he assumed the 
form of her husband Amphitryo, as de- 
scribed in Plautus’ comedy of that 
name. 

32. Tupadviov. A peak (grotto ?). on 
Parnassus, so called perhaps from some 
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év0a kabelopevos ppeci pydero OéoKeda epya: 


airy ev.yap vuKti tavvapvpou ‘Hexrpuavns 


35 


evry) Kai idrdryti piyn, Téheoev 0 ap’ éehdwp, 
airy oD ‘Audurptwv Naovados, dyads Hpus, 
exTedeoas wéya epyov adixeto ovde Sdpovec. 
ovo oy éri Sudas Kai Tomévas dypowwras 


Bpr’ i€var, mpiv y’ Hs addyou emiBypevas edvys: 
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: aA QA dé 50 ¥ lA A 
TOLOS Yap Kpadinv TOOos alvuToO ToyLéva Naav. 
> 9 3 53 

ws 8 OT dvnp dotactov vrexmpodiyn KakdTnTa 

4 gy 3 aA A A 
vovaou ur apyahéns 7 Kat Kparepov vro Secpod, 
9 e 499 v4 “ ld > 4 
as pa Tor Apditpvwv xaherov movoy éxrod\uTevoas 


34. Fépya 36. éFédAdwp 


37. AafooudFos 


38. Fépyov Fdvde 


40. apty offs 


35. ravvodupov N. 
N. & & 2ddup N. 
tion) O. twexmpodvya Ald. 


voleanic effects or appearances, like the 
gas in the cave of Trophonius.—/x.ov, 
another promontory, called after the 
Sphinx (#ixa, Theog. 326), not far from 
Thebes, aud supposed to have been the 
oxomia of that monster in her attacks 
upon the Theban citizens. Hesych. 
dixioy Bpos OnBav.—rdbev, exinde: or 
for 8@ev. The Harl. MS. has rére 3’, 
@ good reading. 

34. GécreAa, Savuacra, Geta. Curtius, 
Gr. Et. 461, compares 6éoms, 0éoparos, 
and deowéoios, and traces all these forms 
to a root cer = cex, distinct from Fer 
(ciwety and @ros). Others, with Butt- 
mann, think efxeAos or YoxeAos 18 con- 
tained in the compound. 

35-7. abrfi, for tn adrfi. See Opp. 
850. Apollonius often uses this idiom, 
e. g. abrhy d3dy, ‘on the same expedi- 
tion,’ i. 199. 1259. fuar: 8 aire, ‘on 
the same day,’ ii.964. Cf. Od. xvi. 138, 
4 nal Aadprn abrhy d8dy teyyedos FAOw. 
The Harl. MS. gives ravvopipp *HAek- 
tpuévy, which is perhaps a better read- 
ing.— Aristophanes alludes to this story 
about Zeus, Av. 558. 

39. womdvas dypodras, like woiméves 


tavvodipw nArexrpyovn O. 
42. ireptpodiyy N. 
44, was dpa N. 


36. év pirdryre 
vrexrpopiyy (by correc- 
éxtoApnoas Ald. 


&ypavror, Theog. 26, living in the aypbs 
apart from the &orv, and so requiring 
the space of a day or more to visit 
them. It was the custom in the heroic 
ages, on returning after a long absence¥ 
to visit first the country farm, then the 
town house. Thus we read of Tele- 
machus, in Od. xv. 503, parting with 
his friends the Spartan sailors in these 
words ; bpets uty voy Korud’ eradbvere vija 
péAaway, abrap eydy dypobs emeloopas 
45e Borijpas: éowdpios 8 cis bory lddv eud 
tpya xdrejms. Goettling’s idea is far- 
fetched ; “ Nempe boves ut praedam se- 
cum duxerat Amphitryo, quos, quan- 
quam eorum cura injungenda familiae 
esset, prae magno Alcumenae amore 
neglexit.” It was not the part of the 
woiuhy to take charge of oxen.—On ply 
y see inf. v. 59. 

42. gonacrdy, for danaclws. Od. v. 
398, ds ’Odve%’ dowacrrdy éeloaro yaia 
5An.—On 5x8, ‘ from under,’ see Opp. 
584. 

44. Hesych. exroAuretoas: tererdoas. 
The root is rad, rod, as in tollo, tolero, 
TdAas and TAfva:. 
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mavvuxios 8 ap’ edexto ovv aidoiy Tapaxoiri, 
Teprropevos Swpoics Tokvypvcov Adpodirys. 
H S€ Oe@ SunOetoa Kai avépt toddov apiorw 
O7By év érrarvr@ Sidvupdove yetvaro traide, 


td sy? ee dS 4 4 A ¥ 
ovxed’ Gua ppovéovTe’ KacLyVYTH ye ev NOTH" 
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Q \ 4 ‘ a 43> 9 4 cal 
TOV pev KELpOTEpoV, TOY O av yey apeivova Para, 
Sewov Te xparepor Te, Binv ‘Hpaxdyeiny 

A A e “ fee a 
TOV pev Urodpnletoa Kehatvedet Kpoviwrt, 
avrap “Iduchy \aocadw Apdirpion, 


Kekpievyny yevery: Tov ev Bpot@ avdpi pvycioa, 


55 


tov S€ Au Kpoviwr, Oeav onpavrops mavrev. 
3 
ds Kat Kuxvov eredvev, Apytiddny peyabupov. 
e Q 9 , e , 9 , 
etpe yap év Tepever exatnBodrov Azrohdwvos 
¥ 2 
avrov Kai tatépa Sv, Apnyv, &Tov tro€nov0, 


45. Feov 


54. FuduxAda AafoordFwy 


58. FexarnBorov 


59. ofov"Apy dfarov 


45. dirtiws te Ald. 
yyrov O. 


50. xact 
"Ipuxdnd ye Sopvocdy Ald. 
(4d in an erasure) O. 


50. odxérix.7.A. Up to a certain 
point, viz. that of birth, they were 
twins ; beyond that, in disposition, they 
differed. Goettling well compares 
Theocr. xxiii. 2, ray poppay dyaba, Toy 
3t rpdwoy odd? dpolw. Similarly Aesch. 
Ag. 121, iSa» S60 Ahuacs Sicaods ’Arpet- 
Sas paxlwous—forny vulg., and this (as 
from the root ec) is an earlier form than 
$rnv.—ye pev, sup. v. 5. 

53—4. Either this or the next distich, 
expressing the same thing, appears to 
have been interpolated. 

55. xexpiévny, distinct, separate. 
Pind. Nem. vi. 2, xexpiméva ddvauis. See 
Opp. 670. 

57. 6s «al. (‘Brave indeed he must 
have been), when he slew even Cycnus, 
the valiant son of the war-god.’ The 
connexion is somewhat abrupt and arti- 
ficial, and perhaps the result of compi- 


46. mapaxoirn O. 
54. idexAyja Aaoordy N. 
56. Oedv om. O. 


49. OnBn éd O. 
ipixAyja Sopvecdw O. 
59. drov woAépot0 


lation.— Apnridény, as if from ’Apnrias, 
seems & doubtful form. Perhaps ’Apnid- 
Bnv, like “IaweriovlBns, Tadraiovldns, 
YT wepiovldns. 

58. reuéver. At Pagasae in Thessaly, 
where Apollo had a noted shrine. See 
inf. v.70. From this locality the robber 
Cycnus issued forth to rob the ple 
on the adjacent sacred road to Delphi. 

59. warépa Sv. It is evident that ty 
must have had not only the digamma, 
but the sibilant in place of the aspi- 
rate. Not only the metre requires this, 
but the analogy of the Latin suus; and 
further, the form ops (oFds) actually 
occurs, ©. g. ery 398, civ opoiow 
walSecot. Hom. Od. xxiv. 411, rapa) 
AdAwoy xarépa opdy. Apoll. Rhod. i. 890, 
opoicw—év peydpoow. In v. 40 supra, 
for xply y fis &Adxov x.7.A. we should 
perhaps restore xpiy éijs or xpiv opis. The 
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e 99 3 ld 4 > »¥ 3 , 4 
éatacr év dippe: xOova 8 exrumov akées Urmor 

4 ~ ld 4 2 3 4 
pvacovTes xnrjo., Kovis Sé od appidedyer 
KOTTOLEN TAEKTOLOW Ud apace Kal TootY tmTTev. 
9 3 ) 4 , » 3 , 
dppata 6 evroinra Kat avrvyes augapaBilov, 


9 e ld Ud Q a 9 A 
immav tepéevav' Kexapnto d€ Kixvos apvpov, 
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> ld . ea 9 gee ¢ +, 4 
€\mropevos Atos viov apniov nvioxov TE 
“~ 4 \. 93 8 “ 4 v4 
XarAk@ Sydaew Kai ard Kdura Tevyea dice. 
GAN ol evywréwy ovK exdve DoiBos ‘Amdo’ 
} oe! ld eo a ‘4 e 4 
avros yap of érapae Binv Hpaxdnetnv. 


mav & adaos kat Bapos ’Ardd\wvos Iayacaiou 
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Adprrev virat Sewoto Oeov Tevyéwy TE Kai abrov: 


66. FeArdpevos ape tov 


61. éoraad’ évi didpw O. edxrumov N. 
67. daiwcev Ald. Syidoev NO. ddcev N. 


y was doubtless a mere metrical inser- 
tion.—’Apny seems a later form of the 
accusative, which was “Apy at least in 
early Greek. Hermann proposed “Ap7’, 
which is a common form in Homer. 
See Theog. 922. —droy ‘insatinble.’ Ac- 
cording to analogy, this should be con- 
tracted from ddros, since the double a 
exists in the non-privative root ddw. 
Cf. &era: inf. v. 191. Buttmann how- 
ever (Lexil. in v.) distinguishes adw, ‘ to 
hurt,’ whence édros, from &w, ‘to satiate,’ 
whence dros and 4aros, remarking that 
& only becomes 4&4 when originally con- 
tracted. The quantity of the a is made 
doubtful by ddros in Theog. 714. Apol- 
lonius has aéros 5Bpss, i. 459. 

61. The reading of MS. Harl. (O) 
points to a variant éorear’ civ) 3fppq.— 
%crumov, the second aorist of xruréw, 18 
properlyintransitive; yet in Eur. Troad. 
1306 we have xepol yatay xrumovca 
8icoais. Here perhaps x@dva should be 
construed with vicoovres. Gaisford 
places a comma after tro. 

63. wAexrd Gpuara are chariots com- 
pacted of many pieces fastened into 
each other, xoAAfeyra inf. v. 309, or 

ssibly of wicker-work, like our light 

asket carriages. 


68—9. For 


66. jv'idoxdv re O. 
69. om. N. 


64. uyruvyes, which commentators per- 
sist in explaining the rail or rim of a 
car, are the two loops or semicircles at 
the hinder part, constantly represented 
on Greek vases. 

65. &udpor, as an epic epithet, de- 
scribes physical rather than moral 
characteristics, and means ‘ brave,’ 
‘handsome, ‘douglity.’—xexapnueévos, as 
if from xapéw, occurs in Eur. Iph. A. 
200, in Theocritus and in the Homeric 
hymns, but not in the Iliad or Odyssey. 

68. ebxwAréwy, his vauntings, his 
boasts. Goettling regards it as a 
synonym of ebxéwy, and understands by 
it the promise of an altar to Apollo at 


Pagasae, which promise Apollo did not 
hear favourably, because Cycnus plun- 
On the con- 


dered his ae Bewpol. 
trary, Apollo himself had incited Her- 
cules to attack him, v. 69. It was the 
custom of heroes, before attempting 
some decisive stroke, to offer their 
prayers to some patron god. This is 
constantly mentioned in Homer. This 
re verse is wanting in the Emmanuel 


71. The syntax is, bxd revyéwy Geo 
(Apeos) nal bw’ abrov Tov Geod. 


128 


mop & ws 6>0arpav areddprero. 


HZIOAOT 


Tis KEV exeiva 


ét\n Ovntos ev Karevavtiov 6pynOjvar 
mAnv “Hpaxdjos Kai cvdadinov "Ioddov ;yx 


[xetvwr yap weyddn Te Bin Kai xelpes damrou 


75 


€€ apov érépuxor ért ortBapotor pédrecowr. | 

9 e ‘4 € 4 4 ‘ oy ? 

6s pa TOP Hvioxov mpooédyn Kparepov "Id\aov: 
"Hpos & ‘Icdae, Bpotav todd didtare travrwv, 

? 3 10a , , \» ¥ 

7 Tt péy aBavarovs paKxapas, Tot “Odvprrov exovow, 


nrurey Apditpvuv, or évaotépavoy roti @nByv 


80 


HAGE AurHv TipyvOov, edKTipevov TrodieOpor, 
xteivas H\extpvwva Boav even’ etpupetarrov: 
9 2 + id x, ¢€ 4 , 
ixero © eis Kpetovra kai “Hywoynv raviremn)ovr, 
» 
ot pa pw HomalovTo Kal appeva mayTa TapeEtxor, 


74. FuoAdov 


72. éxelvw N. éxetvwv O, 


percow O. 
84. dppara N. 


75—6. This distich occurs Opp. 
148—9, and the latter verse Theog. 152; 
a fact which in some degree confirms 
the suspicion that this poem is the work 
of a later imitator; though here perhaps 
an interpolator has inserted them. 
From an epic present mwepixw the 
imperfect éwéguxov was formed. See on 
v. 228 inf. So Joannes Diaconus: dd 
Tov ptw, plow, wépund, yiverat Erepos 
éveoras, weptnw, kal 6 wapararixds éwé- 
pukoyr. 

78. The address of Hercules to his 
charioteer Iolaus, the son of his half- 
brother Iphicles, is not very well con- 
ceived. To begin the relation of family 
circumstances at the moment when an 
enemy,and such an enemy, was descried, 
was not the part of a warrior, with 
whom discretion should form the basis 
of valorous daring. Nor is the point of 
the address very clear: ‘ serra tops had 
sinned when he left Tirynthus (Tiryns) 
for Thebes, where Iphicles was born; 
(i.e. the gods impelled him in their 
anger, to cil Electryon, the cause of 
his banishment;) and Iphicles was 


77—8. FuoAaov—FudAae 


82. Bofav 


76. oriBapotor pedéecot N. oriBapoicor 


79. qrou per’ NO, Ald. 


paxpas N. 81. ripw6 O. 


foolish in seeking the court of Eurys- 
theus, from whom Hercules has had 
his twelve labours imposed,’ one of 
which (Eur. Herc. F. 391) was the slay- 
ing of Cycnus. All this is éxpoadidyucoy, 
and perhaps, as Thiersch (ap. Goettling) 
suggested, the whole passage 79—94 is 
a later interpolation. 

80. HAcrey (dAcralyw), ‘sinned against.’ 
See on Opp. 330. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 246, 
H fa Oeovs ddcfor waphrites dppadlyor. 
Theognis v. 1171, ed 3€ kal abrds | yvdon, 
del peydrws fArres G0avdrovs. 

81. Tipvv@0s Gaisford, after Ruhnken 
and Winterton; two or three MSS. 
giving Tipvyéa. But Goettling shows 
that Tlpvvdos was a genuine form, like 
Képiv60s, “OAvv00s.— Army, see on v. 12. 
It would seem from this that neither 
Argos nor Mycenae, but Tiryns was 
Amphitryon’s birth-place. 

83. ‘Hyiéxn, the wife of Creon king 
of Thebes, is called Edpvdlen in Soph. 
Antigone, v. 1180. 

84. ipneva wrdyta. All that was fitting 
and necessary for ceremonial purification 
from blood-guiltiness. 





ASTI HPAKAEOT?. 


n Sixn éoP ixéryat, tiov O° apa Knpobt waAdov. 
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85 


(de S dyaddopevos adv evaopipw “Hrexrpvarp, 
addy taxa 8 appes eruropévwy éviavrav 
yewope? ove hunv évadiyKiot ovTE vonpa, 


ods TE TATHP Kat ya. 


Tov pev dpévas e&édero Zevs, 


ds mpodutav oerepey Te Sopov oeréepovs TE TOKHAS 90 
@xeTO Triunowr aditypevov Evpva Opa, 
4 ) ? 9 93 a 
oxXETALOS: Hrrov TONAG peTeoTovaxileT STrigow 
nv arnv axéwr 7 8 ov tradwayperds éotw. 


87. off 


85. dixy Ald. 


N, Ald. 
92. pada Ald. 93. drav N. 


85. xnpdé0s wadAAoy occurs II. ix. 300, 
xxi. 136. 

88. dvarlyxio, scil. dAAfAOs, not TE 
warpi. Of. v.51. Hercules, the Jove- 
born, could not have used this according 
to the common maxim, that sons are 
commonly inferior to their fathers. 

89. ppévas é¢éAero is again an Homeric 
phrase. The doctrine alluded to is, that 
Zeus first infatuates those whom he 
wishes to ruin: eds pey alrlay pve 
Bporois, Sray xaxdoa Bua naywhdny 
0éAp, Aesch. frag. 163. Hercules means 
to say, that Iphicles having foolishly 
undertaken to revenge himself on 
Eurystheus, was the cause of the severe 
labours imposed by that tyrant upon 
himeelf. 

90. opérepoy, for dv, is like a licence 
of the later age. Theocritus has cpw!l- 
repos for suus and opérepos for tuus. See 
Cobet, Misc. Crit. p. 410. Suspicious 
also is the idiom gxero Tiyshowy, ‘he 
went off to punish Eurystheus ;’ while 
the old reading Pied feats ‘ guilty,’ 
‘evil-doing,’ derives some support from 
Od. iv. 807, ob wey ydp re Oeots aArrh- 
pevds éorw. The conjecture of Guietus, 
however, dAirfuepor, ‘prematurely born,’ 
i.e. ‘missing the right day of birth,’ is 
very probable, and has been admitted 
hy Gaisford and Dindorf. So Tzetzes 


ixerni N. rydoh Ald. riov 5€ ye O. 
88. dpevas évariyxcov Ald. dAtyxiv N. 
91. ropyowv Ald. dArtipevoy N. 


93. of ny 


87. dues O. 
90. oderépwv O. Sapa 
ddirnpnvov eipvaGéa, O. 


appears to have read, 3:4 7d wpd Kapow 
Tex@jva:. For Eurystheus was born a 
seven months’ child. Cf. Il. xix. 117, 
n® exter plaov vibv, 6 8 EBSopn0s éorhres 
pels: ée 8 hyaye xpd ddwode nad hArrrd- 
pnvoy édyra. Gaisford cites Etym. M. 
p. 428, 10, #Acréunvos nal dAcrhpepos: 
onuaive: 3¢ roy érraunviaioy pebrnbiea 
waida.— As for tiyshowv, (unless we 
should read S0vAevowy—Evbpucb7i, from 
Joannes Diaconus,) there can be little 
doubt that it is incorrectly used for 
Tipwpnoduevos, ‘to punish,’ viz. for ban- 
ishing Amphitryo. He thought to do 
this, but found out his mistake too late. 
Goettling explains, “Ad Eurystheum 
antea. Iphicles commigraverat cupidine 
maxime et spe magni honoris.” It 
seems doubtful if the words can mean 
‘he went to pay honour to’; it is only, 
with verbs of motion that a future par- 
ticiple is used, implying some action, 
which honouring can hardly be called. 
It is Greek to say ofxera: Spdowy, but 
not ofxera: BaciAets éoduevos, where ws 
éaduevos is the idiom. 

93. %v &rnyv, his delusion, his mis- 
take: 6xéwy, ‘ bearing,’ is a probable 
and obvious conjecture. The accusa- 
tive may indeed depend on perecrova- 
xi{ero. But cf. Od. xxi. 302, fiev ty 
arny dxéwv deaippor: bung. 


130 


°° 


HIOAOT 


avTap épot dainwy yaderovs émereAder aeOAous. 


& didos, adr\a. od Oaaaov ey’ Hvia gowixdevta 


95 


9 > / 4 \ ‘ , Lad 

inmav waKuTdowy' peya 5€ pert Oapaos aefwv 

9X ¥ “ 9 \ 9 4 o 9 

Obs Exe Jody appa Kat @kurddwv cOvos trmwr, 
A e 4 v4 ¥ 2 4 

pndev viroddeiaas KTUmrov “Apeos avdpoddvo.o, 

Os vov KexAyyas TEpimatveTas LEepov adoros 


PoiBov ‘AmddXwvos, ExatrnBed€rao avaxtos: 


100 


7] PHY Kal Kparepds Trep Ewy aaTat TrohEpLOL0. 
Tov 8 abre mpocéevrey auadpnros "Iddaos: 
Hoe’, 7 pada dy Te watHnp avdpav Te Dewy Te 

TYLG ONY KepadyV Kal Tavpeos “Evvoctyatos, 


98. trodficas 


97. Gofov 
101. aFarat 
97. éxwv O. 98. droddete O. 
nOecte N. 


94. One MS. gives éwére:Aev, a pro- 
bable reading. But we have éwerel- 
Aatro xéAevOoy in Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1097. 
The meaning is, that the folly of Iphi- 
cles was the real cause of the labours 
being imposed on Hercules. 

95. powindevra (powmoivra by syni- 
zesis) means simply ‘scarlet-stained,’ 

erhaps like the modern red morocco 
eather.—The repetition of trxwy mxu- 
awdédwy, especially in inverse order, in 
two consecutive verses, can hardly be 
genuine. Perhaps, uéya 5¢ ppect Odpaos 
adteoy undty Sroddelons x.7.r. (the Harl. 
MS. giving Sroddete). If (see on v. 78) 
the whole passage from 79 to 96 has 
been added, *Hpws & *IdAae,—idbs Exew 
«.7.A. Will stand for gxe or Exew peé- 
pynoo, as inf. vy. 119—121. 

y8. On the double 88, resulting 
from 8f:, the root of Seica:, see Curtius, 
Gr. Et. 646, note, and Scut. 236, éw) 
Be Sewotor xaphyos. Ibid. 195, wapa dé 
Aciués re dos Te. 

10L. &ara:, ‘he will have his fill of 
war. From &w, satio. The context 
requires that tara: should have a future 
sense, especially as 4 why is a formula 
implying a threat unfulfilled; see the 
editor’s note on Aesch. Prom. 928. 


102. wpooeme FiddAaos 


100. FexarnBeA€rao Favaxros 
103. FOr 


dpews N. 103. pbete, 4 Sy te O. 


Goettling compares the irregular fu- 
tures @oua: and wloxa:, the latter of 
which has the « short in Epic, long in 
Attic. The formation seems to be &w, 
tow (compare don, surfeit), kooua, the 
o being omitted in the third person 
(as in éAg for éAdce:), and the e being 
changed to «a euphonically because «a 
precedes. Buttmann has discussed this 
word at some length in the Lextlogus. 
See also Curtius, 390. 

103. @ete, ‘my good lord,’ a term 
often applied in Homer by an inferior 
to a superior, or a younger to an elder. 
Photius: @etos' wapa “Iwot vewrépou 
xpos xpeoBirepoy xpooaydpevois. Pro- 
bably from oFe@, the root of 400s, (like 
H0as, cuvvhOns,) properly meaning ‘my 
familiar.” Compare érns and éraipos. 
(Curtius, 251.) 

104. ratpeos. Why Poseidon is so 
called is not certainly known. Pro- 
bably from having a temple near the 
lake Oncestus, the waters of which may 
have been called taurine as rivers often 
were. Or, as Graevius suggests, be- 
cause he is identified with Oceanus, 
which, as a circling stream, is called 


-Taupéxpavos in Eur. Orest. 1378. Tze- 


tzes dxd rod Ovolas tatpwy éemiredety 








ASTI HPAKAEOTS. 


ds OnBys xpHdepvov exer pverat Te woAna: 
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105 


e “ “ o . , 4 
otov 31) Kai rovde Bpordv xparepdv TE péyay TE 
oas els yelpas ayouvow, tva Kdéos EoOhov apna. 
] > » 4 ‘4 9 #9 gee .*) , Z 
GAN’ aye Svceo Tevyxe’ dpyia, Oppa TaxLoTA 
Sippous eusreddoavtes “Apnds 6 nyérepov Te - 


papvopeoO, eet ovro. arapByrov Avs vidv 


110 


ovd “Iducdetdny dediEerar, ddAd pv otw 

pev&er Oar Svo traidas dpvpovos ’Adxetdao, 

ot 8 ode oyeddy eiot Athardpevor Trod€poL0 
guromida oTyoew, TA odw TOAD HidrTEpa Hoivys. 


“Os ddro: peidnoe dé Bin “Hpaxdnein, 


115 


Oup@ ynOnoas pada yap ob appeva, elev 

Kai pw dpeBdopevos erea rrepdevta tmpoonvoa: 
"Hpws & "Iddae, Siotpedes, overt THAOD 

vopivn tTpnxeta: ov 8 as tapos FoGa Saippur, 


a Ya , ? ) , , 
WS Kat VuV peyayv LIT7TOV Apétova KUGVOXQLTV 


108. dpéca 
117. Férea 


108. Svccevo Ald., N. Sica O. 

113. odw N. 
116. ydp ot dppeva N. pdyAa yap ot dppeva N 
120. 


devfacba—aptpovas N. 


119. tpayeta ON, Ald. 
omitted) O. 


T@ Nocvedant, ravpeos éxAhOn Bowrinas. 
That Poseidon was a tute god of 
Thebes is clear from Aesch. Theb. 122. 

105. xph8envov, orepdyny, the encir- 
cling wall.—In fvera: the v is short, 
or made short before a vowel, as some- 
times is the case both in Attic and 
Epic poetry.—This verse occurs in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, v. 151. 

106. oloy, for 3:67: rotoy x.7.A. Or 
perbaps an exclamation ; ‘see now what 
a hero,’ &c. 

108. 8dceo, the aorist imperative. 
See on Opp. 384.—8éaceo vulg., and 
so Gaisford. 

111. SedBlfetrar (Beidlocoua) poPhioe, 
will scare away. Bentley read ob Figi- 
wxArAcl8nv. See on v. 54. 


111. ob FipexredSyv 


120 


116. Foe Fetzrey 


118. Frodrae 


110. ovr Ald. 112. 

114. déprepa Ald., O. 
ap vv ot Ald. 
péyavy trrov apyyemev (the rest 


112. 300 waidas. Properly, only Her- 
cules was the a te son of Amphi- 
tryo, the son of Alcaeus, Ioluus being 
the grandson, through Iphicles. 

114. Perhaps a spurious verse. 
Homer has AisAadpevos: wodréuowo, I, 
iii, 133. There is a variant oéprepa 
for plarepa. For orfcey it may be 
questioned if we should not read orjj- 
oat, a8 the more epic syntax. 

120. *Apelova. According to the an- 
cient legend, this was the steed of 
Adrastus. Hom. I. xxiii. 346, 028’ ef 
kev perémicOey "Apelova Biov edAadvoi, 
’"ASphaorou taxiv Troy, bs ex Gedpiy 
yévos jev. Propert. iii. 26, 37. Apol- 
lodor. iii. 6, 8. Pausanias (viii. 25, 5) 
says the horse was born from Poseidon, 
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132 


HZIOAOT 


TavTy avaoTpugpay, Kai apryyéepev ws xe Svvnar. 
“Os eizrav cvnpidas dpertyadxoto daewo, 

‘Hdaiorov kurta, Sapa, wept Kvynow EOnker: 

Sevrepov ad Odpnka epi ornbecow eure, 


Kaov, ypvoevov, todvdaidadoy, cv of édwxe 


TladAas “APnvain, xovpy Atos, Girimér’ ened 
Tompatov orovoervtas epoppnoac0at aéOdous. 
Oyxato 8 apd apoow apns adxTnpa oidnpov 
Sewds avip> Koidnv dé wept oryDecot haperpyy 


xaBBdarer é&driGev: woddot 8 évroa bev diarot 


prynrot, Bavaroro LabipOdyyo.o Soripes, 


4 Q 4 la > . , “A 
mpoobev pev Oavarov T elyov Kai Sdxpvor pupor, 


122. Fewmrov 


122. xvynpidas O, Ald. 
éfoppnoerbar O. 


Ald. 132. pvpov O. 


who hence derived his well-known 
attribute of “Immos. It has been doubted. 
whether this passage does not indicate 
the occasional use of a one-horse car 
in battle. Goettling compares a some- 
what difficult epithet, povdwwros dds, 
in Eur. Orest. 1004. It is probable 
however that there were two horses 
yoked abreast, though only one is men- 
tioned, as being of divine origin. 

121. dvacrpwopay, ‘to drive to and 
fro;’ jvocrpopeiy Joan. Diac.—és xe 
8évnai, as occasion may offer itself. He 
avoids giving more definite directions. 

122. épexdaAxoio. This appears to 
have been gold alloyed with copper, as 
HAextpoy was gold alloyed with silver. 
It is an evidence against the antiquity 
of this poem, that the term orichalcum 
is not mentioned earlier than the hymn 
to Aphrodite, v. 9, though, of course, 
negative evidence is always inconclu- 
sive. It is also worthy of remark that 
dperxdAnoro ¢aewod occurs in so late a 
poet as Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 973. 
Photius, dpefxadkos, 5 Siavyhs xadxés. 
What he meant by 8:avyzs is hard to 
say, as no metal is ‘transparent.’ Per- 
haps, ‘reflecting,’ as a mirror. 


129. wepiorepécoor N. 


125 
130 
125. Foe 
125. 6v fd of N. dv p’ ot O. 127. 


131. AabnPOdyyo.o N, 


124, Sevrepoy ad «.7.A. Joannes Dia- 
conus :—é€& ‘Ouhpov 5¢ wapanerolnvra 
oxeddy mavres of oriyxot. 

127. aé6Aous, his twelve labours im- 
posed by Eurystheus, 

128. @fxaro. A somewhat unusual 
form for ero, as is the phrase alSnpoy 
for ‘a sword.’ But d3drov & swreOhxato 
mdyra, occurs in Theog. 175, and we 
find in Thepgnis v. 1146, aioxpa xaxois 
Epyos obuBora Onxduevor, Simonides, 
frag. 72, 5, of rdvde tplrodd cpiot pdp- 
tupa Baxxlwy dé0Awy ! O6fxayro: xelvous 
8 ’Avrvyévns edldakev kvdpas. I). xiv. 187, 
abtap éwel 3) wdvra wep) xpot Ohxaro 
xdopov, and x. 30, éxl crepdyny nepa- 
Afigyw delpas Ohnaro xadrnelny. Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 129 has dwe@jjnaro. It would 
be easy to read here Ojxe 8 kp’ aud’ 
x.t.A. The weakest part of the pas- 
sage is the addition of Sewds avhp, for 
which we should have expected some 
ae to olSnpov.—apiis aAxrijpa, see 
v. 29. 

. 132. xpéc6ey, in front, viz. at the 
point, in reference to their flight. As 
they are poetically and allegorically 
said ‘to have death,’ so they are said 
‘to flow with tears.” To interpret 3d- 
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ASIIIS HPAKAEOTS. 133 


4 5 A 4 oA ¥ 
péooor S€ Leoroi, Tepysnees, avTap Omicbev 
popdvowo pdeyvao kahviropevor rrepvyerow. 
ethero 3 Gu Bpimov eyyos axaxpevoy aifom yahk@: 135 
102 ¥ 99 , , ¥ ¥ 
kpatt & én ipbip@ xuvénv edruxrov eOnxe, 
dadadenv, dddpavros, eri kporddois dpapviay, 
HT elipuTo Kapn ‘Hpaxdnos Beioro. 
Xépat ye pev odxos etre travaiodov, ovdd Tis abrd 
our eppnfe Bada ovr Odace, Oadpa idéoba. 140 
TOV pev yap KUKAw TiTdV@ heuKa 7 édLépavTt 


138. 7 Feipuro? 140. Fibdéo Oat 


135. Hoav: 6 8 duBpysov eyxos axayxpevoy etdero Gund O. Foav-— 
aidom yoAxo Ald. aifom yadra N. 136. &ruxrov N. 138. Kdpi 
N. xdpnv’ O. 139. de ppv O. (In N the title apyy ris dozriBos, 


followed by Greek argument. 
141. Aevxg 7’ O. | 


kpuot by gapudkors seems impossible 
without some epithet to the noun. The 
active puvpew is one of the many late 
forms in this poem. Tzetzes gives 
both explanations, for we should read 
ft) @s Kexpiouévwy Tav BeA@y K.7.A. 

133. drioGev, at the hinder end, where 
the notch was inserted on the string. 
Here they were feathered, érrepwpévor, 
with the plume of the black eagle. 
Photius, poppydy- elSos derov. It seems 
to be called gAeyéas (a word a&rat 
Aeyduevov) from its ash-coloured ap- 
pearance; arb rot prAéyew ral Aaumpds 
elvai, Etymol. M. p. 795, ult. (quoted 
by Gaisford.) Hesych. pAeytas: derds 
EavOds, dtvs. Cf. Il. xxiv. 315, abrixa 8’ 
aierdy Te, reAeidraroy werenvav, wopo- 
voy Onpnrnp’, bv Kal wepxvdy Kadréovory. 

135. This verse is given, after Goett- 
ling, from Hermann’s correction. The 
old reading was foay: 6 8 BBpipov %yxos 
dxaxpévoy efAero xadng. But in place 
of efAero several good copies have aféom:. 
It would be easy to read xaAdvrrovro, 
or even to mark the loss of a line or 
two, in place of which the Homeric 
verses efAero 3 and «pari 8 éx’, &o., 
(Il. x. 135, xiv. 12, iii. 336,) have been 
interpolated. 

137. a3duavros. See Opp. 147. Theog. 


o break nor interval in O.) 


161. Here it is used as an imaginary 
metal; or periape it means steel, ac- 
cording to the later sense of the word. 

138. This verse seems added by some 
interpolator, like v. 114. On the quan- 
tity of the # see Buttm. Lexil. in v. (p. 
310), who supposes a form efpym:. In 
Theog. 304 it is short, 7 8 &pur' (h 
Féput’) eiv "Apluoww. It is long inf. v. 
415. Tl. xxii. 507, olos ydp cow %puco 
mvAas xa) relyea parpd. In fact, the v 
in jvoua: is common even with the 
tragic writers. 

139. ye wey, at or verum, see v. 5. 
With this verse the description of the 
shield commences, as is notified in some 
copies by the heading ’Apx} rod ém- 
yeduuatos ris donldos.—obre k.7.A. 
‘had neither shattered nor rended it.’ 
Properly, pfyvuu: is to break by violent 
force into two or more fragments; 6Adw 
to crush; xAdw to snap, (as a twig,) 
@patw to break down, as a gate, door, 
chariot, &c.; dyvvu: to shatter, and so 
destroy the integrity of a whole, as to 
dash a ship to pieces against the rocks, 
to fracture the skull, &c. 

141. tirdvy, with gypsum, or perhaps 
some white composition forming a du- 
rable enamelled ground. Photius, rrravdy- 
Aevidv,  yowou xovlay, This seems a 
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nrexrpo F vrodapmes Env, xpuvoe@ Te paew@ 
Aapmduevov, kuavou dé dua mrvyes HAYAavTO. 
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~ \ 9 4 A ~ 4 Q 4 
Tov Kai dddvTav pév TANTO oTOua AevKa HedvTar, 
Se A E] 4 28 de ” , 

Wav, amdytav, ert 6€ BXNoovpoiw perwrov 


144. darefds 


142. trepAaprés N. 
145. doco O. 
poto mpocwrov QO. 


word of the later age; it is used by 
Lucian (Somnuzs, § 6), who speaks of a 
woman die(woudvn thy éoOira, tirdvov 
katay¢uovaa, olos hy 6 Oeios, dwdre Edo 
tovs Al€ous. Tzetzes says it was gypsum 
mixed with the white of an egg. But 
such a material is strangely introduced 
as forming part of the ground of a 
shield in company with ivory, electrum, 
and gold. The poet appears to describe 
a circular disk, the centre of which was 
occupied by the figure of a dragon, and 
the part intervening between it and the 
outer rim was divided into four com- 
partments by thin strips or layers 
(wxréxes) of the unknown metal called 
xdayos, Which is thought to have been 
of the nature of blue steel. Curtius, 
Gr. Et. 535, thinks it is the Sanscrit 
cjdmas, ‘dark.’ Thus «beady means 
wépt, all around the central device.— 
Aauwduevoy is clumsily introduced after 
brodauwés, and befure Aaurouévoios. 
This verse might well be omitted. 

142. Electrum was an alloy of gold 
and silver: see sup. 122. Virg. Aen. 
viii, 401, ‘ Quicquid in arte mea possum 

romittere curae, Quod fleri ferro liqui- 
ove potest electro,’ &c. 

144. gareids, for pareds, (probably 
with the digamma,) used only in Theog. 
810, and inf. 161; the same as ¢ards. 
As compared with the Homeric descrip- 
tion of the Shield of Achilles, in the 
eighteenth book of the Iliad, this 
account of the shield of Hercules is 
characterised rather by terror than h 
the peaceful and rural scenes whic 
the other for the most part exhibits. 


143. 7Anoavro N. 
gumaduy 8. doco N. 


146. Oe ovrwv 


144. darewos N. 
147. aétAyrov O. Broaov- 


See Miiller, Gr. Lit. p. 99:—“ The 
Hesiodic poet places in the middle of 
the shield a terrible dragon, surrounded 
by twelve twisted snakes, exactly as the 
gorgoneum or head of Medusa is repre- 
sented. On Tyrrhenian shields of Tar- 
quinii other monstrous heads are simi- 
larly introduced in the middle. A battle 
of wild boars and lions makes a border, 
as is often the case in early Greek sculp- 
tures and vases. It must be conceived 
as a narrow band or ring round the 
middle. The first considerable row, 
which surrounds the centre piece in a 
circle, consists of fuur departments, of 
which two contain warlike, and two 
pexceable subjects. So that the entire 
shield contains, as it were, a sanguinary 
and a tranquil side—An external row 
(bxip aibréwy v. 237) is occupied by a 
city at war and a city at peace, which 
the poet borrows from Homer, but 
describes with greater minuteness, and 
indeed overloads with too many de- 
tails.” 

145. tumwarw Bedopxes. Not for Aoke 
BAéwov, (Goettling,) but literally, ‘look- 
ing backwards,’ viz. with its head turned 
round towards its tail. 

146, wAfjjro, éxAnro, @ passive aorist 
from wlurAnut.—Aevda Oedytrov ‘run- 
ning in a white row,’ seems a question- 
able idiom, and probably is an imitation 
of some more genuine Epic phrase. 

147. éx) perdéxov. He seems to mean, 
‘perched on its head’ (éxdyw rov mpoc- 
wou Tov Spdxovros, Jo. Diac.) ; but then 
xendrnto negatives the idea of standing. 
Perhaps, ‘ perched in her flight on the 
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TOV Kat Woyat pev xOdva Svvova’ "Aidos etow 
abrav, doréa Sé ou Tept pwvoto cazeions 
vd 9 v4 “A , ¥y 
Letptov alahéovo xehawy mvOerar ap. 
év dé Ipotwéis re Tadiwgis re rérucro, 


év 5 "Opadds te BdBos 7° *AvSpoxracin re Sedyet. 


155 


[& & "Epis, é&v S€ Kvdoupds eBvveov, év 8 don Kip 
¥ “ » s ¥ ¥ 

ahdov (wor €xovoa veovtarov, a\Xov aovtor, 

.”) A A , y & 

addov teOvna@ta Kata pobov Exe todo. | 
efpa S ex’ apd’ Gporoe Sadowedy aipare dwrar, | 


151. ’AFidos. 


149. xat ppévas eidero Bopwrav O. (Marg. N, 7 aiwro. gl. ddjpec). 


151. dvpernr O. 
xaAawy Ald. pedaivy O. 
157. {gov N. 


dragon’s brow, as she o:casionall 
flitted off to marshal the ranks. Suc 
an ideal movement might be sugg-sted 
by the attitude of the painted figure.— 
The object and design of this figure, 
the poet proceeds to say, was to deprive 
of their reason those who combated 
with Hercules. But there seems a con- 
fusion here between the moral influence 
of “Eps, and her furm painted on the 
shield, which could have produced no 
other effect than fear.—xoptacovea, see 
inf. v. 197. 

149. afyvro Goettl. 
MBS. for efAero. 

15]. ray, of these, sc. trav pepdyrwv 
awdéAeuov.—avrav is added merely to form 
an antithesis with derdéa, See v. 71. 

152. wep) «.7.A., ‘the skin having 
putrefied from around them.’ The 
form 7 pwds seems a peculiarity of the 
Alexandrine school. Goettling refers 
to Apoll. Rhod. ii. 58, Juwots Body 
&(arAéas.—Zeplov, a somewhat unusual 
genitive of time, ‘ when Sirius is scorch- 
ing.’ But the expression seems that of 


Dind. with two 


152. odw Ald., and N by correction. 
155. dédvos 7 dvdpav avdpoxracin te N. 
158. reOve@ra Ald. 


153. 
159. exer’ N. 


an incorrect writer. One is almost 
tempted to propose Zeplov afaréoo 
paeiwy wuGera: airyjj Or alyAn. 

154. wpotwhs (idxew = Sudxerv) is the 
putting the enemy to rout before the 
charging host; maAflwis (an Homeric 
word, Il. xii. 71. xv. 69), the rallying of 
the pursued so as to pursue in their 
turn. " 

155. é5e3he: seems to have been the 
reading of Hesychius, who \probably 
referring to this verse) explains éd¢die 
by edolxe:, 4 ekexéxavro, thus con- 
founding two very different words. 

157. veovraros (obray), ‘newly wound- 
ed,’ is also Homeric, I]. xiii. 539, cara 
3° alua veourdrou Eppee xeipds. See inf. 
v. 253, and on v. 165. From [I]. xviii. 
535—8 the four lines here enclosed in 
brackets are taken word for word, 
€0tveov being alone substituted for 
dulrcoyv. This substitution Goettling 
regards as ap indication of design on 
the part of the poet to appropriate the 
Homeric lines. But they may be merely 
the interpolatiun of some copyist.— 
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é&v O ddiwv nedarat Seva éxar, ovte dareor, 

dadexa, tai PoBeeckor eri yOovi Pid’ avOparray, 
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[otrwes dvriBinv modepov Ads ult péporer: | 

Tov Kat dddvrwy wey Kavayy TédEV EUTE pLaxoLTO 


"Apdurpuaviddys, Ta 5é Saiero Javpara épya. 
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4 >A 2 2 2Q A a , 
oriypara 8 ds érépavro idety Sewotor Spdxovee: 
Kvaveot Kata vata, pehavOnoay dé yeveia. 

9 5 ' ~ ? 4 ¥ QA 4 

év 6€ cvav ayédat yAovvar Exav Hoe AedvTWY 


165. OaFpard Fépya. 


166. Fidety 


160. xatayjou re BeBpibviaa N. BeBpiOvia O, Ald. 161. dareavar 


N. 


@vvéw, though not perhaps elsewhere 
used than in this poem, occurs inf. v. 
210. 257. 286. 

160. xavaxjjot, suppl. d3dv7wy, ‘rows 
of rattling teeth,’ as inf. v. 164. It is 
quite credible that barbaric accoutre- 
ments should have rows of movable teeth 
arranged so as to rattle. Hom. II. xix. 
365 (if the passage be genuine), rod «al 
b3dyTwy pty Kavaxh wéde. — BeBpuxvia 
(Bpdxw), a better reading than the vulg. 
BeBpr6via, which probably arose from a 
notion that xavaxal meant ‘tinkling 
ornaments,’ as in Soph. Antig. 130. Cf. 
Il. xvii. Sumeréos wotayoio BéBpuxeyv 
péya Kipa worl péov. The correction 
was made by Ruhbnken, and was after- 
wards confirmed by two MSS. 

163. This verse can hardly be genuine 
both here ‘and vy. 150. 

164. ray, in which serpents’ heads 
there were also teeth that rattled when- 
ever Hercules was fighting. Similar 
moveable devices on Theban shields are 
described in Eur. Phoen. 1126. There 
is truth bowever in a remark of Clark’s 
(on v. 148), “ Veteres poetae nullam 
verisimilitudinis rationem habebant, 
ubi sermo erat de operibus deorum.” 

165. @avuara is the reading of good 
MSS. for @avyaorad or Owira, the o being 
dropped in pronunciation, as in &8d- 
paros for &8auacros, veovtaros (Vv. 157) 


165. @wira Ald. @avpacra NO. 


167. xvavea NO. yevey N. 


for veobragros. So perhaps in Dl. xvii. 
88, pdroyl efkeAos ‘Hoalaroio doBpéry: 
ov’ viby Addev ’"Arpéos. Vulg. daBéory. 
There was a tendency to drop the o in 
verbal adjectives; hence yrwrds and 
kAavrds ovcur as well as yrwords and 
kAavords. Curtius (Gr. Et. 253) thinks 
Owirda defensible for @wFera, root OaF, 
as in @auBéw and Gedoua. The sense is, 
‘and they shone brightly (in metal), 
wonderful works of art.’ Cf. Od. vi. 
132, év 8€ of dc0ce Salerar. The peri- 
phrast Joannes Diaconus took this as 
from dalew ‘to divide ;’—#your penepio- 
péva hoay xa ob avyxexupéva. 

166. orlypara &s, ‘as it were spots.’ 
Virg. Georg. iii, 425, ‘ anguis—notis 
Jongam maculosus grandibus alvum.’— 
éxépavro, the singular of the pluperfect 
(palvopa), as wépayra: of the perfect. 

167. peadvOncay, they were black 
under the throat. The nominative is 
Spdxovres. The old reading was xv- 
dvea, but three or four good copies with 
Aldus give xudveot, #oav being supplied. 
Cf. inf. v. 300, neadvOnoay ye per alde. 

168. cu@v xAotywy. See on Aesch. 
Eum. 179, where it is shown that 
xAouvns, 80 often applied to the wild 
boar, probably meant ‘entire,’ as op- 
posed to éxroulas, the castrated and 
domesticated animal. Goettling de- 
rives it from xeAwy (xeAvvn), a snout. 
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tou & éru paddov éeyepéoOnv KxoréovTe payer Oar, 
apporepot, xovvat Te oVES KapoToi TE éovres. 
év 8 iv vopivn AamOdwv aixpntdev 


172-5. Aus, A€ovor? 


169. xorcevrwy 7 Ald. 


kdmpow (8c. xdarpot) Ald. 
175. reOvewres N. 
177. A€ovre O. 


170. rofye, Aldus. Others have ré 
ye OF TOY Ye. 

171. ye wév. They had no fear of 
each other, though the hairs on the 
neck bristled up, which might be a 
sign of fear or of rage. The dp fol- 
lowing shows why tley were fearless; 
one lion and two boars had already 
been killed in the fight. 

172. 48n Exerro, was already lying 
dead before them, and at his sides 
(él) two boars, having forfeited their 
lives. So Theocr. i. 48, dug) 5€ pw 30’ 
dAdwexes.- Joannes Diaconus seems to 
have read #3n ydp og’ éwexe:ro péyas 
Ais, for he explains it by #3n yap 
éw7njAGe Trois depos péyas Adwy. Her- 
mann thinks the participle refers to 
both Ais and xdwpo, ‘each having de- 
prived the other of life.’ But dwoupd- 
pevos is a somewhat doubtful aorist 
pecueiple, to be compared with the 
ate form etpduny for edipduny. Butt- 
mann (Lexil. p. 145) here gives it a 
passive sense. It seems to have been 

pted from the Homeric dwodpas 
(anaupav), and arnipw (érnipw, —ov), in 
Aesch. Prom. 28, where it bears the 


170. TOV ¥é NO. 


173. Sot O. 
176. éyepyOyy N. éyepéOnv xoréwvre O. 
178. AawiOwy Ald. Aamrdiwv O. 


179. Favaxra. 


172. Ais O. 
174. gale NO. 


proper sense, ‘to get as a reward or 
consequence of some action.’ Here the 
poet seems to have meant a&paipeddvres 
yuxas, though in the medial sense. We 
have the active Oupby dwovpas in Od. 
xiii. 270. 

178. ogi, the dead lion and the 
boars, as contrasted with of 8, the 
boars alone. 

174. é&epindyres, ‘letting fall.’ Ap- 
parently an incorrect imitation of the 
intransitive aorist of éfepelxw. I]. xvii. 
440, Oareph 8 eusalvero xalrn (edyAns 
ékepimovoa. See inf. v. 421. Theog. 
704. 

175. 5rd cannot here mean ‘under,’ 
and therefore it must express agency, 
= wd Atedyrmy. 

177. xaporol, ‘ wide- mouthed,’ from 
the root yap, as in Xdpwy and Xdpufais. 
(New Cratylus, § 282.) This seems a 
better meaning and etymology than that 
of Curtius (198), ‘sparkling,’ ‘ twink- 
ling,’ Sanscr. ghar, ‘to shine.’ Theo- 
critus, applying the epithet to Gany- 
mede, must have meant ‘ bright-eyed. 

178. doplvn. From Sanscr. judh, ‘ to 
fight.’ (Curtius, 399.) 
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dpdi péyay THerpatov id’ "Ac Bodov oiwriarrny 


185 


“Apxtov t Oupeidy Te pédayyxairny te Mivavra 
kal Ovo Heuxeidas, Tepyyded re Apvaddr re, 
dpyvpeo., xpuaéas éharas év xepoly exovres. 
Kal Te ouvatyOnv aoei (wot rep edvTes 


182. éwrveixeXov 


179. Spiavra ré wepiBoveire O. 
N. 183. om. O. 
186. ovpiov re N, Ald. 


re O. 187. wevxidaao N, Ald. 


189. cvvaixryy N, Ald. cvvatydyv O. 


179. duo), ‘around,’ as allies rallying 
round their leaders; while the Cen- 
taurs on their part fought dug) Merpaiov 
«.7.A. Vv. 185. This passage is closely 
copied from I]. i. 263, ofov MetplOody re 
Aptayrd Te woiméva Aawy, Kaya 1’ Eid- 
Sidv Te wal dyrideoy TloAdgnpoy Oncéa 7’ 
K.T.A. 

181. Suidas: Tiraphoios: rorauds @eo- 
gadlas. Probably we should read Tira- 
pnoads. Apollonius mentions Mdwos 
Tirapho.s in his catalogue of heroes, 
i. 65. See Il. ii. 751, where tlie reading 
Tirapynoody would preserve the F in Fép- 
ya véporro. 

183. peos is laxly used, as if Aa- 
al6az €udxovro had preceded for toplyn 
qv Aaw:0o». To place a colon at d0avd- 
roo.w, and supply 4cay, is much more 
harsh here than sup. v. 167. Gaisford 
marks the verse as spurious; and it 
is wanting in three of the MSS. It 
agrees however with the description of 
the other combatants, v. 188, perhaps 
intentionally on the poet’s part. 

185. “AgBodos is ® name that can 
hardly be considered of great antiquity. 


184, Kévravpoi 6° Ald. 


7 oupiov re O. 


183. ypofé 


181. rapyjovov O. 182. dpyeidnv 
185. 45 NO, Ald. 
ayxytnv N. pedeyxaira 
188. dpyupéas O. exortas O. 


Ovid, Met. xii. 8307, seems to allude to 
this passage ; ‘ Quique suis frustra bel- 
lum dissuaserat augur Astylos. As 
several of the names here recorded are 
recognised by Ovid, e.g. Dryas, Ex- 
adius, Petraeus, Caeneus, Mopsus, 
(Ampyciden Mopsum, v. 456,) either 
*AotvaAoy (like AioxdAos) should be read 
here, or Asbolos for Astylos in Ovid. 
187. MeveelSas, sons of Teuxets, a 
name fancifully coined from the wevca, 
the stone-pines, which formed the rude 
weapons of the Centaurs. See Eur. 
Here. Fur. 373, and Iph. Aul. 1047. 1058. 
189. cuvatyinv, &s cuvatecovres, like 
living men rushing to close in fight. 
This reading, which is found in the 
Harleian MS., seems first to have been 
adopted from Etym. M. p. 40, 31, for 
acuvalerny, which, as a dual verb, is a 
vox nihili, besides that we must then 
read &yxeal 7’ «.7.A. The two kinds of 
missile weapons are here contrasted, 
the javelins of the Lapithae and the 
ine-trees of the Centaurs. Apoll. 
hod. i. 91 (speaking of Caeneus slain 
by the Centaurs), ¢3dcaro veid0e yalns, 
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7] ixéd\yn woe Te payny édovea Kopvoce, 
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198. FixéAn 


192. évapddpos Ald. 
év xeipecow exwv O, Ald 
didpus N. 
dug’ 
aivyv) 


Gewdpuevos oriBapfiot Karabydny eAdryat. 
The same writer has peraty8ny, ii. 95. 
atydny, ii. 826. 

190. dpryvac@a: is another form of 
dpéyer@ai, ‘to aim at.’ Cf. Eur. Bacch. 
1254, 8’ ev veavlaio: OnBalos dua Onpdy 
opryvor’. Theocr. xxiv. 44, #ro: 8’ 
w@pryvare veoxAwotov TeAaua@vos, Pho- 
tius, dpiyyvdpeba dpeydueda. 

192. évappdpos, for évapopdpos or éva- 
pnodpos, ‘spoil-bearing,’ ig not only a 
Gwat Aeyduevoy, but in all probability is 
@ spurious form. Goettling thinks it is 
defended by xepylwrroua:, which does 
not seem in point, unless an old nomi- 
native tap = évapa could be esta- 
blished. Compare xup¢dpos. There are 
variants évapapépos, évapobdpos, évapipd- 
pos. Perhaps, év 5¢ kal qv evapnpdpos 
oSAuos “Apns. Joan. Diac. nal adrds 6 
“Apns xarayeypappeévos hy ev ri darwld:. 

194. gownxders. For the synizesis 
see v. 95.—Goettling notices the post- 
Homeric use of évapi¢ew for ‘to slay.’ 

195. wapda 3¢. For the lengthened 
vowel see sup. 98, 

196. wapéoracay, wapacrdra oap. 


évapepdpos N. évapoddpos O. 

aixpnv €év 
199. & yepi O. xpucen re rpipdrAcay NO. 
rae éri 8 gyero Vulg. apoow NO. éi & épxero (om. > 


193. éyxos 
195. Sidpov O. 


. €xovres N. 
200. 


See inf. v. 463, where they appear to 
act as the charioteers. 

197. d&yeAeln, driving away spoil 
(Aclay &youca) Cf. Theog. 318.— 
Tp:toyévera, the daughter of Tritos, an 
old name of Zeus, the Vedic Trita, 
the god of the water and the air, 
seen also in Triton and Amphitrite. 
(Cox, Mythology and Folk-lore, p. 72.) 
xoptacey, to marshal, array, or equip; 
cf, v. 148, xoptcaovea KAdvoy dvdpav. 

199. This verse contains a clear proof 
of an uuskilful composer. The tragic 
writers frequently shorten the v in 
xpvoeos, but never the Epic poets of the 
good age. There is little reason to 
suppose the verse corrupt, though it 
may possibly be an _ interpolation. 
Various conjectures have been pro- 
posed, the best of which is Bentley's 
éy xepoly ist xpuaény rp. Gaisford gives 
tyxos Exova’ ev xepol, xpucény Te K.T.A., 
where the rhythm is intolerable. It 
would be better to read %yxos éxouvca 
XEpoiv, xpucelny re rpupdAciay. 

200. aiylda, the aegis (goat-skin) 
which is represented as wrapped round 
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xpuoein pdppryye Oedv 3 dos ayvds "Odvp7os: 
év 8 ayop, wept 8 od\Bos azeipiros éotrepdvwto 


aBavarwrv év ayavur Beat 3° é&jpyxov dod7s 


205 


Movorat Ivepides, Muy pedrropevys eixviat. 
év 5€ Aipny evopmos apaiaKéroto Oakacons 
Kukdorepns eréruxto travedlov KacotTépo.o 

; , \ ss , 9 A 
kulopeve ixedos’ troddol ye pev Gu pécov avrov 


202. AnrdFos 


201. & dé ot N. 
xvOdpile Stds xal Ayrots N. 
éoppos O. 


the breast and shoulders of the warrior- 
goddess. It is nothing but the cloud 
enveloping the sun-god Apollo and the 
goddess of dawn, Athena, and the real 
meaning, ‘storm-cloud,’ alyls, was mis- 
taken for att, ‘a goat.’ one of 
Goettling’s MSS. a later hand has 
marked Aclre: xayravOa (‘here also 
something is wanting’). And _ the 
words géAomy aivhy are omitted in 
MS. Harl. As this MS. has éx & 
&pxero, and two or three others Gpoow 
for Gos, we should probably read 
alyl8a 7’ dud’ Gporow exdxero prdomy 
aivhy. 

202. Anrots. Perhaps Anrdos. A 
transposition of the words found in 
most MSS., «:@dpifev Anrots Kal Aids 
vids, shows an attempt to get rid of the 
spondaic termination. Possibly the 
verse has been corrupted by a gloss 
xal Anrots. It may have been Iuédpoey 
KiOdpile uéAos Aids vids ’ArdAAwy. Com- 
pare however inf. v. 206. Opp. 574, 
where Goettling (on Theog. 48) sug- 
gests xa) éx’ 4da xoiroy. So Il. ix. 240. 
xviii. 255. 

203—4. Goettling encloses this dis- 
tich in brackets as spurious. He would 
thus construe pécow &0avdrwy dy ayaui, 
and regard éy 8 (201) as used adverb- 
ially, as in vv. 197. 207, &c. Others 
propose to read xpucein pdpuryyt’ Gea) 


206. Feexvios 


209. FixeAos 


202. xiOdpife Anrois wat Suds O, Ald. ypepdev 
204. dyopy Ald., N. 


207, AwHnv o 


8 eipxov dodis, or &yvur’ for ayvds, 
comparing vv. 279, 348; but this is 
clearly untenable, as &yvvu: takes the 
digamma. Others have suggested that 
at Oe@y 8’ 50s a distinct subject on the 
shield is described. The truth is, that 
though ayvds “OAuvuros is a very un- 
usual epithet, and the notion of the 
vABos, or material wealth of the gods, 
is post-Homeric, and arose from the 
less poetical conception of eddauovla, 
there is nothing more objectionable in 
these verses tlan there is in a great 
many others in the same poem. They 
all tend to confirm the opinion, that 
the poem itself is of comparatively late 
date. To strike out verses which merely 
show this, is to remove the most im- 
portant evidence of the real date of the 
poem: to obliterate facts because they 
militate against theories. 

205. é&jpxov. The term is borrowed 
from the exarch of a dithyramb, who 
set the tune to the performers ranged 
round him; an idea here reprcsented 
by dyav a0avdrwy. 

207. duamancéroo, ‘rushing.’ So 
duaiudneroy wip, Theog. 319. The 
etymology of this word is obscure. 
Probably it contains the root a, as in 
pis, pavla, wévos, &., the & being 
es ala (See New Cratylus, § 
472. . 
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deddives TH Kat TH EOUveov ixOudortes, 
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210 


ld ¥ Q >? 9» ld 
vnxopevots txedoe So.ot 8° dvadvordwyrtes 
dpyupeo Seddives Efoivwy Eddomas ixGds. 
“A 2 4 , + ] 4 2 A 9 3 3 -~ 
Tav & vro xd\xevor Tpéov ixOves: abrap én axrats 
foro dvnp adteds Sedoxnpevos: elye 5é yepoty 


ixOvow appiBdnoTpov, aroppipovtt éouKxas. 


215 


9 9 9 oe 4 4 vd e id A 

év 8 Hv nuxdpouv Aavans rékos, imadéra Tepcevs, 
¥> ¥ 9 9 4 a Q ¥ e AN bd) “~ 

ouT ap érupavwv oaKeos toaiv ovf éxas avrod, 

Oadpa péya dpdcoac bat, érei ovdapy eorypixro. 

TOS yap pw Tarapas TevEe KAUTOS “Apduyurfets 


4 > ‘ de N ¥ 4 , 
xpvceov’ api S€ tooo exe rrepdevta TédiAa. 


220 


apovow Sé pw adi perdvderov dop éexeiro 
XaAKeov €k Tehap@vos’ 6 8 woTE.vOnpa TOTATO. 
may S€ peTadpevoy elye apy Seivoio Ted@pov, 


211. FixeXor 


210. ixOvawrres O. 
é\Admas N. édoirwv 
Aavdns tmrréra Ald. 
218. daccacbau QO. 


0. 


210. Neither @vvéw nor the active 
Goway appear to be used except by the 
author of this poem. For ¢@dveoy see 
sup. v. 156. Some copies give épolrwy 
for @olvywy.—ix@vay is found twice in 
the Odyssey, iv. 368 and xii. 95.— 
avaguoray is used of the spouting up of 
water in the well-known fashion of 
cetaceous animals. 

214. dedoxnudvos ought, from the con- 
text, to signify Soxedwy, ‘on the look 
out.’ So Joan. Diac., xaracxowéy robs 
ix@tas. So also Homer seems to have 
used it, Il. xv. 730, %6@’ &p’ 87’ éorhne 
dedoxnuévos, said of Ajax protecting the 
ships. Compare 3¢ypevos and dedeyuEvos, 
which appear to be false uses introduced 
by the rhapsodists. The term was pro- 
perly used of hunters; see Ll. iv. 107. 
There is a reading dedoxevpévos, which 
is deserving of attention. One cannot 
help suspecting the passage to be of 
late date, and perhaps borrowed from 


215. FeFouxws 


211. duduodwrres O, Ald. 
213. yxdAxeou Oéov O. 
qukopoto—réxos NO. 
221. dporor dé O. 


221. dFop 


o¢ 
212. e@cvoy 
216. 7uKdporo 
217. érupavoyv N. 
dop NO. 


Theocr. i. 39, rots 3¢ yéra ypiweds re 
yépwv wérpa re téruxras Aexpas, ep’ § 
omevdwy wéya Blervov és Bédov EAxes Jb 
xpéoBus, xduvovtrs +d naprepdy dvb5p) 
do.eés. Compare inf. 228, épptyorr: 
does. 

217. otr’ &p’ «.7.A. He seemed to 
hover over the surface of the shield, 
like a man flying low in the air. It 
was not impossible to represent this in 
high relief; nor is the expression a bad 
one in v. 222, that he seemed to ‘ flit 
like a thought,’ rather than a reality. 
See however on v. 164. 

221. 3é uw. Goettling proposes dé 
oi, i. e. 3€ Fou. If we retain uw, the 
syntax is dui pay (éx’) Spors, which 
may be explained as a dative of place. 
In ancient paintings Perseus carries a 
short sword and has winged sandals, 
and sometimes wings on his brow. 

223. werdppevoy, the accusative; the 
Gorgon’s head covered all his back. 
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Topyovs: apdi Sé pu KiBrors Ode, Oadpa idéoba, 
dpyupén Ovoavor b€ karqwpedvro daewvoi 
‘ , ¥ 
Xpvaevou Sewn Se mept kporaourw avakros 
a 3 oo , 

Keir "Atos Kuvén vuKtos (odor aivoy exovaa. 
autos S€ omevdovts kai éppiyorts éoucas 
Tlepoeds Aavaidns ériraivero. tat dé per abrov 
Topydves amAnrot Te Kat ov parat éppworrto, 
iduevar paméew. emt dé yAwpod adddpartos 

, + 4 4 > “A 
Bawovoéwy idyerke oaKos peyddo épupayda 


225 


230 


d€€a Kai Avyéws: emt 5é Lévyot Spdxovre 


224. Oe OaFua FiddcOar 
228. FeFouxws 


224. «Burs Ald. 
229. Savaidos re O. 


pois N. 


He appears to have carried it over his 
shoulder in a scrip or bag, «{Biors, 
represented in silver. This also is 
shown in Greek paintings. According 
to Hesychius, «ifio:s was a Cyprian 
word, and he explains it by xrfpa. 
Whatever be its origin and etymology, 
it seems to be a coinage of the Alexan- 
drine mint, as Callimachus used it, 
Frag. clxxvii. 

225. xarpwpedvro (xarasopey), hung 
down from the «{Brors. 

227. “Aidos xuvén, the cap of invisibi- 
lity. From Il. v. 845, abrdap’A@hvn dix’ 
“AiBos Kuvény, uh my Wor SBpimos “Apns. 
Cf. Ar. Acharn. 890, cxorodacvruxyd- 
rpixd tiv’ AlBos Kuvénp. 

228. épplyorr: seems to be a word of 
arbitrary formation; but it has the 
analogy of some few secondary presents 
inflected from the reduplicated form of 
the perfect, as SeBoliw, reOvhxw, wepina, 
weppddw, wexAtryw, KexAtryo, neudpwes, 
which are sometimes rather difficult to 
distinguish from reduplicated aorists 
like wem@elv, Acrabeiv, pepanely (inf. 
252). Apollonius has the imperfect 
éwéppadoy, ii. 959; cf. Theogon. 74; 
Homer has réppade, éxéppade, and reppa- 
Séuew in Opp. 766 would have been 


226. xporddoue Favaxros 


KiByow O. 
230. darAaro O. 
233. df€ws N. d£€ws darywpedvr’ O, the rest omitted. 


227. “AFtdos 
232. Fudxyeoxe 


225. @Qvoavor xatnwpovro N. 
éppowvro N. 231. xAw- 


weppadéew if an aorist, as in Od. xix. 
477. From fryéw (Lat. frigeo) Homer 
has a perfect épprya, whence perhaps 
épplyw was derived. Theocritus uses 
épplyayr:, xvi. 77. Cf. Apoll. Rhod. iii. 
439, Sppa wal Aros arhp epplynow dpel- 
ova dara peredOeiv. The meaning is, 
shuddering with dread at the pursuit of 

the Gorgons. 

229. ériralvero, trewe, exerted him- 
self in a running flight.—éppéorro, of. 
Theog. 8. 

231. wawdew, see inf. 245, 252.—a3d- 
payros, Opp. 147. The poet here, it 
will be observed, would have us believe 
that the noise of the Gorgon's steps was 
represented in sculpture. See on v. 164, 
279. Perhaps we need not press the 
sense to signify more than generally, 
‘they seemed to tread so heavily that 
the shield rang again.’ Goettling re- 
marks that an earlier poet would have 
attributed wings to the Gorgons. So in 
Eum. 51, the Erinyes are said to be un- 
like Gorgons or Harpies, in not having 
any wings, implying that the two last 
had such. 

233. él (évpor, on their girdles, 
Goettling explains, ‘in loco quo cingi 
tunicae solebant. Nam ipsi serpentes 
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Sow arynwpedvt emuuptwovTe Kdpnva. 
Lixualov 8 dpa téye péver 8 éydpaccor dddvras 235 


aypua Sepropeva. 


> \ QA ~ 4 

éri dé Sewotot Kaprvous 
, > ~ 4 4 

Topyetors eSoveiro péyas pdBos. 


Oi & urep abréwv 


¥ 9 4 gee v4 > ¥ 
avdpes euapvacOnv Trohepyia Tevxe EXovTes, 
TOL pev ard oeTeépns TOS OPETEpwY TE TOKTOV 


Novyov auuvortes, Toi dé mpabdew pewawres. 


240 


ToAXol pev KéaTo, méoves 8 Ere Onpwy Exovres 
papvavl’ ai d€ yuvatkes evouyrav emi mipywv 
* 4 > S 4 “Q 3 25 4 “ 
xarkéwv 6€0 Bow, cata 5 édpvmrrovto TAPELAS, 
A ¥ ¥ ae , 
{wnow tkedat, epya KAvrov Hdaicrovo. 


244, FixeAat, Fépya 


234. éruvprowre Ald. 
236. ért Sevotor Se Ald. 
avrav O. 239. trép O. 


Gorgonibus erant pro cingulis.’ This 
seems a forced interpretation. The 
snakes were knotted together, and 
lifted up or bent back their heads 
while their bodies ay ee Live 
snakes seem to have n tied round 
the waists of the bacchantes. 
Bacch. 697, xaracrixrovs Sopas Bpect 
xare(déoavro Atxpuaow yévuy. The hooked 
heads of two snakes in metal were 
doubtless used as a clasp. 

235. Alxuafoyv. See Theog. 825, and 
for éxdpacaoy Opp. 387, 573. 

236. For « made long before 8ewbds, 
see Scut, 98. 

237. péyas oéfos. He may mean 
simply that the heads were terrible; 
that terror seemed to move or range on 
their heads. But #dé8os may perhaps 
be personified, like”Epis on the dragon’s 
head, sup. v. 148. Whereas ancient 
writers represented the Gorgons to have 
snaky locks, not snaky girdles, the 
author of this poem has introduced a 
different idea, with less of the sculptor’s 
art than of the imagination of a poet.— 


xapna N. 

ért ot Sew. O. 
240. zmpobéev Ald. 
241. From this v. to 400 is wanting in N. 


235. Nixpacoy 8 NO, Ald. 
237. Topyeins Ald. 


mapabéev O. 
243. xdAxeov vulgo. 


bxtp airéwy, in the circle next above. 
The syntax is as in v. 229, ral 5¢ per’ 
avrdy, where the article is used in the 
true Homeric sense, ‘they in pursuit of 
him, namely the Gorgons,’ &c. So ai 
8e per’ abrovs v. 248, 315, &c. Theoer. i. 
& St Kar’ abrby xapme EAE ciAcira 
dyardAouéva xpoxdeyti, In all these 
phrases there is hyperthesis of the de- 
monstrative pronoun. ; 

238. éuapydo@ny, which in I]. vii. 301 
is a true dual of the imperfect (as 
lordo@nv of toraya), is here exception- 
ally used for the plural, because two 
parties, the age Fee! and the besieged, 
are described. inf. v. 405, &e7’ 
aiyuxwl—pdxeaBov. 

239. Swtp, the reading of MS. Harl. 
and others, is perhaps better than the 
vulg. ard, and is somewhat confirmed 
by a variant o7d. 

248. xdAxeov, the common reading, 
‘shouted skrilly in brass,’ seems inde- 
fensible. We might read ydAxea, but 
Hermann’s conjecture xadxéwy is per- 
haps the safest. 
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245 


GOpdor Exroobev mudéwv Eoay, av Sé Oeoior 

Xelpas EXov pakdperor wept opeTépoioe TéexeTor 
Sedidres: Tol 8 abre payny eyov: al dé per’ avrovs 
Kypes xudveat, Nevxods dpaBevorar dddrras, 


Sewwtrot Broovpot re, Sadowot 7° amAnrot Te 
Sypw Exov wept murrovrwy. 


250 
~ 5 y¥ 39 
Tacat 0 ap LEVTO 


A 
alna péAay mide Sv S€ mpa@rov pewdmovev 
> N N b) ” 
Keievoy  WimTovTa veovTarov, audi pev atta 


Badd’ dvuxas preyddous, Wuxn 8 "Aiddade xarjjev 


245. mpeoByes O. pépaprov O. 7’ éuéuapmrov Ald. 
250. Seevwrai BAoovpai re Sadowwai 7’ O. 


249. xvaveo. O. 
ve Ald. 


245. xpecBijes, from mpéoBus, seems 
founded on a false analogy in imitation 
of “Apnos, réAnos, BaciAjes, &o. ueuaprer, 
an aorist of Ws pili igor te 

ayov (or ps from a secondary 
lalla Nig at see on v. 228). This 
was conjectured by Heinrich, and was 
‘afterwards restored from three MSS, 
Translate, ‘and (whom) old age was 
seizing pee, Most ears have pé- 
paperoy or éudyaprroy, others giving 
péuaproy, (80 Gaisford,) ‘who had 
reached old age.’ This however is a 
wrong use of ywdprrw. Dindorf gives 
peudpwet, which is probable, since the 
perfect peuapres occurs Opp. 204, and 
it is also used by Apoll. Rhod. i. 756. 
Goettling compares Od. xxiv. 390, drei 
Kara yipas Euapyev.—Hesych. penapras: 
CiIANDOS, NPTakas. 

246. txrocGey. «ew, congregated in 
front of the city, outside of the gates, 
the women and children being left 


within. Wolf read Yay for Zcayp. 
249. Kijpes. Not Fates (Motpa:), nor 


precisely Furies CEp:vies), though much 
nearer in character to the latter. They 
are in fact goddesses of death (not of 
destiny). Eur. Hero. F. 480, viugas 
pev duiv Kijpas dvrédon’ Exew. Hence, 
like the Furies, they are xudvea:, sable 
in garb as well as in colour, uéAawwaz, 
peaayxperes. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1665, 
péawe St Kijpas Kuavéas, "Atdao Gods 


252. peuaproe O. pepdroey Ald. 
didoo Sexaxctey Ald. yuyxnv—xarje O. 


246. joav O. 
arAnorot 


254. Ynyyv 3 


xarecey Vulg. 


kbvas, at wep) wacay hépa Bwebovoa emi 
(wotorw &yovrat. The goddesses of des- 
tiny are joined with these in v. 258, and 
in Theog. 217, if the passage be 
genuine. 

250. Sapowol, here for @évia. Cf. 
Sapowedy aluar: sup. v. 159—&rAnroi, 
unapproachable. But this verse ma 
be an interpolation. Hesych. demwwmoi: 
Sear ddes, poPepol. 

251. Perhaps raca: yap Tevro, as ex- 
plaining the cause of the dfpis. 

252. by yeudroiey, quemcunque arrt- 
putssent. A spurious aoristic form of 
bdprrw. See on v. 245, Sup. 231, iéue- 
ya poaméey. Ourtius, Gr. Et. 456, gives 
the root a8 papw or pax, the Sanscrit 
marg¢, ‘to lay hold of.’ veodraroy, sup. 
v. 157. 

254. xareiev, the reading of most of 
the good M8S., is a very doubtful form, 
and the more so because many MSS. 
give Yuxiv, so that it is uncertain 
whether the t meant the transitive 
aorist of xa@cévas or the intransitive im- 
perfect of xdresu:. Matthiae would read 
xarjeyv, which, on the whole, seems the 
most satisfactory, (especially as MS. 
Harl. has xarjev,) though fie, uncon- 
tracted, is the true epic, as the Attic 
imperfect is Te n Il. xx, 294 we 
find this phrase, ds rdya TInAclou: Sanels 
“Aiddsde ede. 
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Tdprapov és xpvdev0’, ai dé dpévas er’ 
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*GaoavTo 255 


aipatos avopopéov, Tov pev purtracKov dticaw, 
a s 9 N A Py, Wa > 2A 
Gp 5 opadov Kai padov eOvveov adris iovoat. 
KAwOo kat Adyeois op épéoracay’ 4 bev Udyjoowv 
¥ » ld 4 “ > > »¥ 9 
Atpomos oure méhev preyadn Oeds, Tadd’ apa Tye 
~ QA > 4 4 >, § Ud 
Tov ye ev adAawy mpodhepys T Hv mpeaBuTaTy TE. 260 
“~ 3 9 xen N Ud “~ 4 
Twaca. 6 apd evi pwti payny Spipetay eOevro. 
dewa 8 és ddArjias SpdKov cupact Oupjvacar, 
év 8 gvuxas yelpas Te Opaceias iodoarto. 


263. Fiowoavro 


7 oe eur’ apecavro Ald, vulgo. 
noe O. 


255. ddoapyro,‘ had satiated.’ The read- 
ing is doubtful, some copies giving edr’ 
hp’ éxcayro, Ecavro, abrap koayro. It 
is difficult to defend &apécarro in this 
sense; the word properly means ‘to 
make friends with,’ from root 4p. Pro- 
bably we should read, e&r’ &dgav7o, (com- 
pare &ara:, in v. 101,) or ed7’ &p’ &oavro. 
The figure in the poet’s mind was that 
of blood-sucking demons fastening on 
a body and tossing it behind them 
when drained dry. So Aeschylus de- 
scribes the Erinyes, Eum. 175, énotca 
OpduBous obs apelAxvoas pdyov. Ib. v. 
254, GAA’ dyridovva Set 0”? awd (Gyros 
podeiy epvOpdy ex peréwy wéAavoy, 

257. Suadov. The accusative depends 
on abtis iodoa, going back to. 

258—260. When we consider that 
there is no connecting particle in this 
clause, that the sense in v. 261 goes 
back to the subject broken off by these 
verses, and lastly, that it was easy to 
mistake the Kijpes of death for the 
Kijpes of destiny, we shall not be indis- 
posed to assent to Hermann’s view, that 
these verses were added in a different 
recension of the poem. 

258. iphoowyr, ‘inferior in size’ (‘ de- 
bilior,” Goettl.), is Amwak Aeydpuevoy. 
Comparing épécracay immediately pre- 
ceding, one is tempted to Sup pUse the 
poet may have meant toypévn, ioi- 
(dyovoa, and so to have accounted for 
the difference of size by the standing 
or sitting posture. Goettling describes 


abrap daavro O. 


L 


259. wéAea Ald. 


an ancient terra-cotta group preserved 
at Rome in which the three Fates are 
represented differing in stature, Clotho 
being the tallest, Lachesis the next, 
and Atropos the shortest. He further 
supposes, with Hermann, that the 
greater age and decrepitude of Atropos 
is indicated. (Did these goddesses 
severally represent three stages of 
human life, viz. maturity, middle age, 
and old age ?) 

259. The old reading, corrected from 
several MSS. and Aldus, was 4AAa «al 
%urns, where urns probably came from 
a gloss on ye uéy. As the passage 
stands, it would seem that a verse has 
been lost; for ye wéwy in the next line 
must mean ‘ but,’ and cannot stand for 
the simple név. We might restore the 
sense by some such verse as this, adr’ 
kpa frye uicph wey deuas hey, dpavporépyn 
3 éréruxto, tay ye ev v K.T.A., OF 
we might well read &AAa xal Eurns frye 
pey K.7.A.—mpopephs, sc. xpévy, or per- 
haps in dignity also, dd:épnarT1. 

261. xaca. He reverts to the Kijpes, 
contending like so many vultures for 
the possession of a corpse. 

263. évy 3¢x«.7.A. ‘And on him their 
nails and cruel hands they equally laid.’ 
—icwoayro, pares stbi invicem fecerunt ; 
a strange phrase, for which we might 
have expected éoplytayro. But ivotcdal 
vt is ‘to have something equalised,’ as 
in Opp. 562, icoto@a winras re kal 
Huara. 
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map & 'Axdvs elorykes Emiopuyepy TE Kat aivn, 


XAwpy, avoTrahen, Aug KaTaTenTnuta, 


265 


youvoTTayns, paKpot & ovuyxes xeipecow vIrjcap. 

THS €x pev pay pvar péov, ex dé Taperov 

aly’ amedeiBer pal’: 4 8 dadnrov cecapvia 

ELOTHKEL, TOAAN Se KOs KaTEvAVoDEY Gmous, 

Sdxpvor pvdadén. Tapa 8’ evarvpyos modus avdpav> 270 
xpvcoear O€ pw elyov UrepOupions apapviat 


265. atadéy te O. 
269. xarevyvoxev O. 


264. wap 8 «.7.A. ‘And by them 
stood a dismal demon of woe, loathsome 
and horrible, haggard, squalid, shrunk 
through hunger, with swelled knees, 
and long nails on her hands.’ The 
final syllable in ’AxAvs is long, as in 
ordxus, loxis, &c. Goettling rightly 
explains ’AxAts as the impersonation 
of grief, neglected and squalid in look, 
with cheeks rent by her long nails, and 
suffused with tears. Aeschylus has 
&y Avs, for gloominess or obscurity taking 
possession of a family, Eum. 357. Pers. 
666. 

265. werrnas for rexrnxws, the same 
as wentoxws, a8 from xirrnus:. Compare 
reOynws and reves for reBynxds. Ho- 
mer occasionally uses rexrreg@s as a dis- 
syllable. Others derive the participle 
from xatarrhoow, of which an irregular 
aorist xarawraxwy, or perfect xararta- 
xws, occurs in Aesch. Kum. 243. But 
the perfect participle should rather be 
éxrnxws, & form recognised by Photius 
in v. wraxels.—youvonax?s, ‘ thick- 
kneed,’ i. e. with legs swelled through 
famine. See on Opp. 497. But youvo- 
wayhs, ‘stiff-kneed,’ is perhaps a better 
reading, found in two MSS., and also 
in Har]. (not youvorayy). 

266. iwicay. Used in reference to 
the hands expanded with the palms 
uppermost. éwrjoay is as good, but has 
less authority.—pvta:, mucus, ‘ slime.’— 
wapeav, cf, Aesch. Cho. 22, xpére 
xapyts powlos duvypots. Eum. 54, é« 
8 duudrwy AelBovar Svoepiay Alfa. Sup. 
v. 243. 

268. cecapvia seems nothing less than 


266. youvorayys O. 
270. mapa d€ of O. 


268. onpvia O. 


a false quantity. The perfect of calpew, 
‘to lay bare the gums and show the 
teeth,’ is oéonpa, Ar. Pac. 620, and 
Theocritus twice has cecdpas, Id. vii. 
19. xx, 14. It is difficult to defend 
geodpa on any sound principles. It 
must be referred to the same class of 
post-epic forms as peudwoeyv in v. 252. 
pawdev v. 304. xpeul(ew v. 348. We 
have dpapvia: in v. 271, reOdAvia in v. 
276 (the Attic and Epic perfect being 
TeOnAds) ; Ll. iv. 435. Buttmann, Lexil. 
p. 180, compares pexdavia, and regards 
the a for 7 as an Ionicism. So also 
AeAaxvia, Od. xii. 85. 

269. xarevhvobey, ‘spread itself over.’ 
On this difficult word the student is 
referred to Buttmann’s Lexilogus, and 
Curtius, Gr. Et. 250. Like #av@e, 
€AfAvOe, BO Fvobe, evhvole, dvfhyo8e, seem 
referable to the same root as &ros, 
dv6dw. Buttmann thinks dyd0w, évédw, 
different themes; which seems hardly 
probable. Curtius gives the root 486, 
and regards #voGe as the strong perfect, 
with the preposition dy or éy pretixed. 

270. puBaddn refers to elorhwe, the 
intervening words being parenthetical. 
Acsch. Pers. 541, S:anvdardors Sdepvor 
xdAmous Téyyouo’ bAyous pweréxovaat. 

Ibid. The commencement of an en- 
tirely new subject, and one of joy con- 
trasted with one of grief, is not well 

laced in the middle of a verse; unless 
indeed this was intentionally done to 
place the contrast in a still stronger 
light. Cf. 237, 285, 301.—+rapa means, 
‘next to it’ in the same band or circular 
division of the shield. 








émta TUAaL Tol & avdpes év dydalas TE Xopots TE 
Tépiv EXov' Tol pevy yap evocwTpou er amrnvns 
nyovtT avdpt yuvaixa, Todds & vpéevatos 6papet 


mre 8 am aidopévwr Satdav céras cidvghale 


Kepov evr Suwor. 
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275 

tat & aydalpn reDadvias 
280 


at 8 bd hoppiyywv dvayov yopov ipepdevra. 


evdev 8 at& érépwle véow kapalov vm’ addoi, 

a A = 4 e > 3 A \ 3 ~ 
Toiye pev ad trailovtes Um GpxnOue@ Kat ao.d7 
[Totye pev ad yehowvtes Ua’ addntnpr ExacTos | 


275. SaFiSwv 


275. eiAvgace Ald. 
thor de O. 
282. mwélovres Ald., O. 


272. éwra wvAa, The pseudo-Hesiod 
who wrote tliis poem here perhaps pur- 
ly indicated Thebes, as likely to 
ave presented itself to the mind of the 
real Hesiod. 

273. éiocérpov, having nimbly-run- 
ning felloes (or periphery) of the wheel. 
Hesych. evdpéuov. own yap 7 &poppy 
kal popa, hs Bos 7 xvAvots. From the 
root veF, whence also capa for odFena, 
@ noun cof}; = dpuy may have existed. 
—yovro is rarely so used, as the hus- 
band himself is properly said &yer@u 
yuvaixa. Perhaps #ydv 7’ dvdp) yuvaixa, 
woAvs 7 «.7.A. We may however trans- 
late, ‘ were having the bridegroom con- 
veyed.” Compare also Od. iv. 10, vief 
St Swrdprndey ’AAEKTopos fFryero Kovpny. 
Xv. 237, xacipvit@ 8é yuvaixa hydyeto 
apus 8épa0’, and also xxi. 214. II. ix. 
394, TInAebs Ohy por tweira ‘yuvaixa 
yanéroerat ards. 

275. elAvoace is here intransitive. 
In ll, xx. 492, we have wdyry re KAo- 
véwy Evenos prAdya eiAupdcer. 

278. .ird cuplyywv, to the sound of 

ipes. A common use of ind. So Ar. 
Ach. 970, elves’ tral wreptywv KixrAov 
kal xowlywy. 

279. awaddy, ‘boyish.’ This seems 


279. oguoe Fayvuro Fnxw 


276. dyAaiats O. 
278. tai Ald., O. 


283. Féxacros 


277. rorow dé Ald, 
281. av Ald. érépwh O. 


283. om. O. im’ dvAnripe 8 vulgo. 


the point of xraifoyres. Goettling thinks 
it means “subtili arte facta ora homi- 
num,” — &yvuro «.7.A. Of. inf. 348. 
But it was absurd to represent sound 
by sculpture. Hesych. repedyvuro* wepi- 
exAaro, kat ra Spuoia. 

281. %vOev & adre, from the house of 
the bridegroom in the opposite direc- 
tion.—xépaloy, conducted a comus, a 
kind of serenade in honour of the bride- 
groom. These processions were com- 
monly conducted with the flute; in . 
allusion to which Euripides calls the 
revel of Ares x@uos &vavAdéraros, Phoen. 
791. But v. 283 is wanting in two or 
three copies, and perhaps it is an in- 
stance of d:irroypagia, the combined 
readings of two different editions, Or 
we might read, rol wey 5% wal(ovres dn’ 
opxnOu@ Kal aoid9 xpd Excov, as one 
MB. gives rol 3¢ wey in v. 283. The 
intervening verse may by some accident 
have crept into the text both here and 
at v. 299. As éxaoros appears to take 
the digamma, the 8¢ which is commonly 
added after abAnrip: would violate the 
metre; and in fact it is omitted in the 
Aldine. As for ye puéy (see on v. 260), 
it is best to read rolye with Gaisford, 
like 8ye, frye, &c. 
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mpoo0 éx.ov' Tacay d€ woAdw Gariar re Xopoi Te 


ayaa T elyov. 


tot 8 av mpomdpoie éAnos 


vol imnwv émiBavres EOiveov. Ot 8 dpornpes 
¥ @ 4 PY 3 X 4 5 A “A 
npexov xOova Stay, émuator\ddnv O€ yiTavas 


€oTaNar . 


avtap env Bald dAyjiov' olye pev Hywy 


aiyuns o€einot kopuvyevra térnha 


[BpOopeva oraxvor, aoe Anurrepos aKxryy, | 


ot 8 dp’ év €d\d\cdavoicr Séov Kai erurvoy adap, 
o. 8 érptyav oivas Spemdvas ev xepolv Exovres, 


292. Fotvas 


286. émBavr’ O. 
géoraAr Ald. éoretAavr’ O. 
291. émemAov Ald. 


285. rol 8 ad. As it does not appear 
what part horsemen took in a n.arriage 
procession, this may be regartled as a 
new subject. Men were riding on 
horsebuck and ploughers were plough- 
ing. Nothing is said by which we can 
trace the connexion between these two 
actions. It is best to translate of & 
dporjpes, ‘whilst others as ploughers,’ 
&e 


287. émroAaddny, tucked up, suc- 
cinctt, dverradpévws. — éorddaro, for 
%orad-vro, a8 Foradro is the third per- 
son singular of éordAyuny, plup. pass. of 
oréAAw. But the Harleian reading 
éore(Aayr’ suggests a variant orelAayr’. 
Cf. Eur. Bacch. 696, veBSpldas 7’ dvecrel- 
Aayro. Hesych. leva diane: éoroAww- 
pévot Hoay. He is thought to refer to 
this passage. The x:roy or frock was 
used in ploughing, without the iudriov. 
Cf. Opp. 391, yupvdyv omelpew, yunvdy 
dé Bowreiy. 

289. alxufis. Perhaps &prns. Cf. 
Opp. 573, aAa’ Gpxas Te xapacoépevat 
kal 8udas eyelpew. This passage seems 
borrowed from II, xviii. 550, év & érf6e 
Ténevos Babvatiov: %vOa 8 Epibor Fuwv 
dtelas Bperdvas ey xepoly Exovres. Com- 
pare with this verse v. 292 inf. 

Ibid. Of several readings, xopuyid- 
evra, Kopuvibdwyra, Kopwridwyra, Kopwyd- 
evra, the best seems that derived from 


289. xopwridevra O. 


285 
290 
287. npuxov xOdva Siav—yitrava O. 288. 


KopwriowvTa Ald. 


the last, on Hermann’s conjecture, 
xopuyhevra, ‘club-like.’ By this we 
may understand the stalk of corn with 
its spike or terminal ear. Goettling 
rightly observes that xopymay and 
kopwviay would be desiderative forms, 
for which there is here no place. He 
edits xopuvideyra, with Gaisford. Still 
we might compare the xidpara xupra 
padnpiodvra of Il. xiii. 799, axpoxerac- 
vidwy, ib. xxi. 249. To construe rérnAa 
oraxtwy, (BpOdueva implying the luxu- 
riance of the crop,) is against the order 
of the words; while Spl@ec@ai rivos is 
very unusual Greek. But this verse 
(290) is perhaps an interpolation: see 
Opp. 32. For it certuinly is absurd to 
add, by way of comparison, ‘ they mowed 
the corn like bread.’ This seems the 
first instance of rérnAa used for wérada. 
See on Opp. 680. 

291. év éAAedavoiot, ‘in bands.’ I. 
XVill. 053, GAAa BF duarroderiipes ey 
éAAcdavoiot Séovro. Gaisford here gives 
éAAcdavoiot, apparently against the 
MSS.—éaurvov, ‘spread,’ ‘strewed with - 
corn.” The imperfect of xfryw for 
alrvnut, the passive imperfect of which 
occurs in Eur. El. 713, @upéAar 8 éxir- 
vayro xpuvonhAaro., ‘the altar-steps were 
carpeted.’ There is a reading &x:ov, 
(so Aldus,) a vox nthili, though Gais- 
ford has admitted it, 
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ot 0 avr’ és rahdpous épopeuy Ud TpYyNTHpwV 
NevKods Kai pédavas Borpvas | peyd\wv amd dpywv 
BpOopévav didrXo101 Kat apyupéys Edixerow. 295 
oi 8 air’ év taddpous epdpevy |: rapa. dé odiow spxos 
xXpvaeos Hv, khuTa epya mepippovos “Hdaicroro, 
ceidpevos PvAAOLCL Kat adpyupenct Kdpaki, 

[Tot ye pev ad mailovres Ur avdyrnpt ExacTos | 


Bp.Oopevos crapudjou peddvOnody ye pév aide. 300 
oiye ev erpdmeov, Tol O ypvov. Ot 8 éuadyovro 

mvé TE Kat Ekxnddov' Tol 8 akvmodas Aayos Wpevy 
avdpes Onpevtal, Kai Kapyapddovte KUveE TPO, 

i€uevor paréew, of O iguevo UmadvEau' 

N > »s Ae a ¥ , 9 VQ 9” ~ 
Tap & avrots immnjes €xov movov, audi 8 déOdo1s 305 
Snpw exov Kai poyOov. évmdexewv 8 eri Sidpwv 

295. Fedtxerow 297. Fépya §-: 299. Féxawros 
293. avre raAdpous éddpeor O. 294, , péravas O. 295. dpyv- 
plas O. 299. rof ye pov at O. te ye piv ow ailovra Ald. 
300. cewpevosO. St pev atye O. 82 per aide Ald. 301. ofc O. 


305. dé0Aw Ald., O. 


294-6. Gaisford incloses this passage 
in brackets. Like v. 283, it seems 
clearly to have been added fiom another 
recension. 

299. On this verse see v. 282. 

300. peradvOnoay. ‘ These however 
were made black’ (in contrast with the 
silver vine-props). See v. 167. This 
verse perhaps belonged to another re- 
cension in place of v. 298. 

301. rpareiy is to tread the grapes in 
the vat. Hom. Od. vii. 124, érépas & 
ipa re tpvydwow, kAAas Te Tpawdovat. 
Hesych. spawdovor: xarovow én) rij 
Anve.—tpardovro: éwatovyro, mapa T 
Tporhy AauBdvew roy Bérpuy narnOévra. 
Hence the Latin frapetum. Virg. Georg. 
ii. 519; ‘ Venit hiems; teritur Sicyonia 
bacca trapetis.’—#puoy, from dptw, ‘kept 
taking them out of the baskets’ (rdAa- 
pot), to throw into the vat; or rather, 
perhaps, ‘kept drawing off the juice.’ 
This word appears to take the digamma 
in Opp. 550.—oi 8 éudyxovro «.7.A,, 


306. 7° ém Ald. 


another subject; ‘others were contend- 
ing in the pancratium, others were try- 
ing to catch (alpetv) hares with dogs.’ 
See on v. 270. 

8302. Aayds. On this form of the accu- 
sative see on Opp. 564. The nomina- 
tive here is Aayds, not Aayws.—xuve, a 
rare dual, as Hermann remarked, where 
dtw or Som is omitted, and there is 
nothing in the context to indicate 
duality. The sense is, ‘ with a pair of 
dogs in front of each.’ See on dvdpes 
duapydaOny, sup. v. 238. The hunter 
usually followed his dogs; cf. Od. xix. 
435, of 8 és Biocay Ikavov éwaxripes, 
xpd 3 &p abrav ly! epewvavres kives 
ficay. Eur. Herc. F. 860, éxippolpiny 
duaprety &s Kuynyérp Kivas. 

"305. ixwijes, to bo distingdiahéd from 
nvioxo, which is added below as a dif- 
ferent subject. Cf. Theocr. vii. 139, 


_rérriyes AaAwyedytes Exov wévoy. 


306. édwAexéwy, well-compacted ; cf. 
v. 63, wAexroiow de Epuact. 11, xxiii. 
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e + ~ 937 9 4 y 
nvioxo. BeBawres épieray wKéas tmmous 
pura. yadatvovres, Ta 6 emuxporéovra mérovTo 
hid , > 9 N 5 ~ 22> 3h 
dppara Koddyjevt , ert dé miyjpvar péy’ airevv. 
Q ¥y 93 #756. ¥ 4 pe id id 
of pev ap *idiovres Exov movov, ovd€ TroTé odw 
, 9 , 9 ° »¥ > y 
vicn ernvicOn, add’ axpirov elxov deOdov. 
Toicr O€ Kat mpovKerto péyas Tpimos evTds dyavos, 
a \, ¥ a e a 
xpvaetos, KATA Epya Eepippovos Hdatcrovo. 
> , 9 es r | A id t “ 
audi trv péev “Oxeavds try Povts eouxas, 
~ 4 “A ‘4 a 
wav S€ ouvetye odKos ToAvdaidahop. 


310 


e ar > oN 
Ou Se KAT QvUTOV 


4 3 4 4\> 9 @€f N 
KUKVOL GepouTroTar weyad HiTVOV, Ol pa Te ToAAOL 8:16 
ynxov én axpov vowp, Tap 8 ixOves exdovéovro, 

313. Fépya 314. Firvy péev? FeFouxds 
307. édicay O. 308. érixpéovro merdovra QO. 810. dp did.ov 


éxov Ald. dpa tdiov elyoy O. 
éxrnviOy O. 
317. Sovéovro Ald. 


Tapa. O° 


436, 3lppous 7’ dyrpéperay eiwAeKdas.— 
éplevay, urged them on in the race; let 
them go on at full speed. So the 
Romans used admittere, Ovid, Met. vi. 
237. Fast. iv. 674. 

808. pura xadalvoyres, ‘slacking the 
reins.” Both these words are Gat 
Aeydpeva for puriipas xaravres.—eplecay, 
‘were giving the rein to,’ tmmittebant. 

- 809. wAfjjuva:, the naves, II. v. 726, 
xAjuva: 8 adpybpou eict wrepl3pouo: daug- 
orépmbey. . 

810. Both é&té:ov and 3} are suspected. 
All the MSS. but one, and also the 
Aldine, omit 3, which is superfluous 
after %pa,and seems a metrical make- 
shift, other copies giving elxov. The 
older poets do not use étdi0s. Thuc. vi. 
24, has di8:ov picbopopay (qu. picbodo- 
play). Probably this word is corrupt. 
The Harleian has Yor elxov wévoy. 
Perhaps, i8lovres &xov wdvoy, i.e. 18- 
potyres. Cf, Ar. Pac. 85, xply dy idins 
(i) wal S:advoys x.7.A., and Ran. 237. 

811. éxnvic6n, was finished, was ac- 
complished, gained, éreAeiw@n, Joan. 
Diac. 

812. tplxos, for rplxous, occurs in Il. 


311. érnvicOyv GAN dxdcerov Ald. 


314. dui Sé ror pyev ev dxeaves O. 


audi 8 irvy vulgo. 


iyOves xXovéovro O. 
X 


xxii. 164, 7d 8t péya netra: keOrAov F 
tplwos, ht yurh.—évrds ayavos, within 
the space marked out for the contest, 
viz. for the chariot-race. Cf. v. 205. 

314. dui Yruvy, round the outer mar- 
gin of the shield. Eur, Tro. 1197, 
Trvos év ebrépvoic: xepidpdéuols i8pés. The 
ancient notion of Oceanus forming a 
circumambient stream round the flat 
circular earth is well known. Here it 
was probably borrowed from Il. xviii. 
607, év 3 éri@e: worapoio péya cbévos 
’"Queavoio, byrvya wap wupudrny odxeos 
wtxa woinroco, For the F in trus see 
Curtius, 393.—cuveixe, continebat, en- 
closed as a border, as if to hold the 
inaterials together.— wAf@orvr: eoumds, 
like a full or overflowing river. The 
phrase must have been derived from 
noticing the tides. 

315. of 8 Kar’ abrév. It would 
hardly be correct to supply dyres. The 
syntax is explained on v. 237. 

316. depoirdra. See Opp. 777, dep- 
omdétnros dpdxvn. 

317. éw) «.7.A., ‘over the surface of 
the water.’ See on éml yaiay, Opp. 11. 
Goettling places a full stop at é«Ao- 
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Oadpa dey Kai Zyvi Bapuxrime, ob da Bovdas 
“Hoauoros TOLNOE OAKOS peya Te ort Papor Te 


dpoapevas Trahapnc. 


TO Bev Avos adKimos vids 


320 


amdaA)ev é emukpaTews: ért © imzeiov Bope dippov 
ElKeNos a dorepomy Tar pos Atos atytoxoro, 
xovda BuiBds: to 8° ‘NVLoXos KpaTEpos ‘Tdkaos 
dtppov ereuBeBacs \Odvero Kapmrvdov appa. 


ayyipodov dé od HAGE Dea yaveamis "AOyvn, 


325 


Kai opeas Oapovvovo’ erea TTEpoevTa TpoTnVOa: 
Xatpere, Avyxyos yeven Ty\exdeuroto: 

viv dy Zeds Kpatos Uupe d100t paxdperor avdoowy, . 

Kvxvoy 7 é€evapety Kai did Kuta Tevxea Sdoat, 


Yy a) 
dAdo S€ coi Tu eros Epew, péya héprate Kawy 


330 


S > ‘\ , a 2A > 2» 
edt Gv 87 Kvxvov yduKepys aiavos duépons, 
‘ A 
TOV pev ererT avTov duméew Kal TevEA TOL, 


318. OaFua Fideiv. 
328. paxdpecot Favdoowv 


323. t@, qvioxos Ald. 
Uupe Zevs O. 


véovro. He regards 141—317 as the 
work of a later poet, and would have us 
believe that Hesiod wrote @atdua idéo@az 
(140), @adua iety nal Znvl Bapuxtrime. 
The poet’s notion was, that tle fishes 
seemed to move in the water, in such a 
way as to excite the wonder of Zeus 
himself. 

320. dpoduevos, ‘having fitted its 
parts together’ The medial aorist 
hpoduny from pw is not elsewhere 
found. We have &poavres xard Bupdy 
éxows dyrdtws fora, in Il, i. 186. 

321. émparéws, loxupas, Opp. 206. 
Inf. v. 419. 

322. efkeAos Gore 
seems borrowed from 
Goettling has observed. 

324. i@vvero. So Od. xxii. 8, 4, xal 
éx’ ’Aytivég idbvero winpdy diordy. 

827. Avykijos yeveh, which Goettling 
prefers to understand of Iolaus alone, as 
descended from Lynccus through Am- 


This phrase 
l. xiv. 386, as 


326. dwvycac Ald., O. 


322. FeixeAos 323. FidAaos 326. Papovvovea Fézea 
330. Féros Fepéw Aafav 


331. aifavos 


328. Kparos - 


hitryo, seems better referred to both 
him and Hercules, on account of the 
plural xalpere and tum. There seems 
an appeal to the heroes’ sharpness of 
sight in what follows, 333-5. 

329. etevapeiy (€valpw) appears to be 
Gxat Aeyduevoy. The usual aorist has 
the middle form, évfparo. A common 
Homeric word is étevdpitevy, of which 
éfevapeiy was intended to be the second 
aorist. 

331. ald» is used in the feminine by 
Euripides, Phoen. 1484, cxorlay aigva 
Aaxdvreyv, Of. Simonides, frag. 97, 3, 
% wal Thuapxoy yAuKepijs alavos buep- 
oas. 

332. roto, as inf. 337, the demon- 
strative with emphasis; ‘leave him and 
hia arms, and go in ursuit of Ares 
himself.’ Possibly abrdv 8¢ BpordAoryov 
should be read. oven renders ai- | 
Tos Bt “golus vero.” rhaps there is 
only a contrast Weineen Toy pey and 
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avrés d€ Bporodovyév “Apny émidvta Soxevoas, 
¥ id 4 kd id 
eva Ke yupvolévra odes vio Saidahéoro 
6p0adpotow ips, VO obrdpe 6€& yadKo: 
A >’ 9 a 2 .’ » , » , 3 
dys 3 dvaydooacbau éret ov vi Tot aloyudy eorw 
¥ id ey s ¥ bs! 4 “ 
oul immous éheew ovre KAuTA TEVXEG TOLO. 
“Os eitroto’ és Sidpov éByoaro Sia Dedwr, 
vikny aBavarys xepotv Kai Kvdos Exovaa, 
> id l4 oe 4 9y 2 
[eooupévws. rére Sy pa dudyvnros "Id\aos | 340 
4 y > + \ 2 @¢ 9 9 a 
opepdadéov & immorow éxékdeto: Tot 8 ba’ opoKdys 
es > » . 9 a ed 
pind épepov Oodv appa Koviovres mrediovo. 
> a if \ aA > 4 
év yap ody peévos HKe Bea yhaveamis “AOyvy 
aiyid’ dvacccioaca’ Teprorovayile Sé yaia. 
To. & apvodss Trpoyévovr’ ixedou wrupt He OvédAy, 


335 


345 


335. Fidys 338. Feuroto 340. FudAaos 342. OoFov 
333. éri vara O. 334. xe om. Ald. xaiO. 336. dvaywpy7- 
caoGa Ald., O. 838. ésom.O. eweByoero Ald. 339. ddavarnor 
Ald. dOavdras O. 341. opepdardov & O, Ald. tm’ duopoxdgs O. 
343. odu O. 344. wept orevaxnoe Se Ald., O. 345. mpoyévov’ 
Ald. «mpoyévovto ixedos O. 





avrds St, though it is hardly a forcible 
one. Nearly the same distich occurs 
again at v. 425—6.—Apny, a later form 
than “Ap7, is here to be-noticed. See 
inf. 457, where the Aldine gives “Ap7’, 
the Harleian MS. &pn.—yuprwbévra, 
exposed from under the cover of the 


shield. Eur. Phoen. 1396, yuuydy doy 


elo:dav 5 xpdobe tpwOels orépva MoAv- 
yelxous Bla Scie Adyxny. Cf. inf. v. 
460. 
338. és dippoy, into the chariot of 
Hercules.—vixny, according to Goett- 
ling, refers to the Gorgon’s head on 
the aegis, a symbol of victory. But 
this is far-fetched. Rather the idea is 
borrowed from later writers, who were 
familiar with the title Nien ’A@dyva, on 
which see Eur. Ion 1529. On some of 
the later coins the symbol of a victory 
held in the hands is found. See Hom. 
Il. v. 593, xi. 4 (quoted by Goettling). 
340. Sidyyntos (~yévynros or -yévnros), 
a variant from the common epic attri- 


bute dioyerhs. See Fragm. cxxv., rc- 
ybao Swyviro.o O%yarpa.—The length- 
ening the final syllable in cpepdardoy 
before frxo:oww would be an unwonted 
licence. Most copies add @, which may 
have been a metrical insertion. One 
may suspect however that 340 is spuri- 
ous: Athena herself mounted the car, 
onepdardoy @ trroow exéeAero x.7.A. 
This is infinitely more graphic, and 
accords better with v. 343. 

845. wxpoyévovro, came on, wéppw éyé- 
vovro. Compare mpopépew d80v, Opp. 
579. Hom. Il. xviii. 525, of 3& rdxa 
xpoyévovro, <Apoll. Rhod. iii. 1292, 
Eugw duotd xwpoyévovro. There seems 
however to be some error in the verse. 
For, first, %ceAos takes the digamma; 
secondly, one MS. gives xporéyer@’ and 
the Harleian has TkeAos. One reading 
therefore appears to have been rois & 
Guvdis mpooéyevt’ TxeAos up) «.7.A. We 
have yévro for éyévero in Theog. 288. 
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4 e 55 ,¥» > , Dee A 

Kixvos 0 tmmddapos Kai “Apns axdpytos airs. 
“A 9 \ ¥ > e€ 4 b) 4 

Tov tou pev ere’ vrevaytion adAHAOLTW 
d€€la ypeutoay, wept S€ ogiow ayvuTo HXe. 
TOV mpoTEpos mpocéetre Bin “Hpaxdyein: 

Kvxve wérov, ti vu vaw érioyerov @kéas immous, 350 
2 , 9 4 N Sey 2 ¥ 4 b 
dvipdow ot Te movou Kai dildos tdprés eiper ; 


GANG trapeé Exe Sidpov evEoov 75é KedevOov 


elke mrape€ i€vat. 


Tpnxiwa. d€ rou TApEedavvw 


b Joe ¥ e N 4, AQ > a 
és Kyixa avaxra: 6 yap Suvdjies te Kai aidot 
Tpnxwos mpoBéBnke, od & ed dda ola Oa Kai aires: 


~ ‘\ 3? , ~ , A 
TOV YAP OTTULELS 7 atoa Genie TOVONY KVQAVOTLV. 


356 


> 4 9 Q 4 ¥ , Q 
® Téirov, ov pev yap To. Apns Bavaro. TeXevTHV 


348. oduor Fayvvro Fnyo 


349. apooezre 


354. Favaxra 


855. Fotoba 


347. trav @ Ald. 
349. mpdérepov Ald. 
& at Ald. 


tav 


346. didris. This is said because 
Homer represents the god as shouting 
_ loudly in battle passim. 

847. rav 8 vulgo, and so Gaisford, 
tav 8 Harl. ray Herm. Goettl. 

848. dteia. The poet has used this 
form, without any safe precedent, for 
the neuter 6féa. We have in Theocr. 
i. 95, FvOé ye pay adeia nal & Kips 
yeAdo.ra, where some connect adda ye- 
Adowa, though it is better to construe 
adeia FAGe wal yeAdoiwa. In Soph. 
Trach. 122, adeia wey aytia 8 ofcw, the 
’ more probable reading is aiSoia pév. 
Here there is no escape from the 
anomaly, unless we read dtéa 7’ éexpéd- 
pugay, with Guietus, or dfeia: ypéuioay, 
regarding frro: as feminine. Probably 
it is a licence or anomaly of the same 
kind a8 cecdpvia, sup. Vv. 268. It may 
be added, that xpeul(w for xpeperi¢a, 
‘to neigh,’ is not only drat Aeyduevoy, 
but probably an invention of the poet's. 
Apollonius uses émixpeuddwy, iii. 1260. 

350. éxioxeroy, i.e. ob Te Kal “Apys. 
Cf. v.59. The dual of éxicxw. -So inf. 
v. 446, "Apes, Emoxe pévos. 


O. 
353. rpaxiva QO. 


348. odw Ald. ocdww 
355. mpooéBByxe O. 


a2 


385 The genuineness of this verse is 
doubtful. It was a senseless argument 
to address to Cycnus and Ares, ‘why 
do you attack us who know what toil 
and trouble is?’ and Yp:s ought to have 
the digamma, as in Opp. 778. 

8352. xeAedOou elxe, via cede, give way 
for us to pass out on one side (wapéé). 
So efxe:y 6800 Eur. Ion 937. elxe dupot 
Soph. Ant. 718. Compare Oed. R. 804 


8eqq. 

353. Tpnxiva, sc. és, I am going on 
(driving past you) to Trachis.—é yap 
x.7.A.. an explanation of the title &y- 
exra,—aidoz, in the respect paid to him, 
the awe in which he is held. 

355. Tpnxivos, for Tpaxwlwy, as 
Goettling points out. 

357. ob wey ydp. The ydp gives the 
reason why he should give way, v. 353, 
the intermediate lines being paren- 
thetical.— dpxéve:, arcebit. — rvvoiwd- 
peOa, shall engage with you. Aesch. 
Theb. 680—3, naretdxera:r—ool tuugéd- 

ec@a: kal xravwv Oaveiy wédas, Apoll. 
hod. iii. 183, ppacadued’, cfr’ “Apni 
guvoirduel K.7.A. 
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HSIOAOT 


apKéres, et On vat cvvoicdpeba trrodenilew. 
non ev ri € dns kat adddaTe reipyOnvar 


Eyxeos nuetépov, 6 brép IvAou nuabdevros 


360 


GVTiOS EOTH EMELO, MAYS ApoTov meveaivanr. 

Tpis wey éu@ vo Soupi turrets npeioato yain 
ovTapévou odxeos, TO dé TéTpaTov Haga pNpov 
TavTt wéver orevowv, dud Sé péeya capKos dpaga: 


arpnvns 8 év Kovinos xapat mécev eyxeos Sppp. 


365 


evOa xe di) AwByros ev dOavdrovow érvxOn, 
N 9473 +€ 4 “ ¥ 4 
Xepow vp nuereépnot Aurav evapa Bporderra. 
a ¥ > 09 ¥ 4 Gee v4 3 a 
Os epar’: odd apa Kvxvos évppedins euevoiva 
T@ éerrureOouevos exeuev Epvodpparas Urmous. 
57 767’ dm’ evmdexéwv Sidpwv Odpov al éri yatav 370 
“” \ ld \ 3 ld ¥ 
mais Te Avos peyadou kat Evvaliovo avaxtos. 
ec @* > » ¥ ‘4 9 
nvioxot 8 eumhyv €lacay Kadditpixas iamovs: 


359. Fe 


358. odepifer O. 
364. odxos Ald., O. 


360. dwép MidAov. Apollodor. ii. 7, 3, 
pera 5¢ Thy “HAidos EAwow eorpdrevoey 
éxl IIvAoy, kal thy wéAw éEdX@y TleptkAv- 

. mevoy xrelve. Toy GAKiucérarovy TaY N»- 

Adws waldwy.—Kata 3& rhy udyny Kal 
“Ai8nv Erpwoe TvAlois Bondotyta. See 
Il. v. 395. We must evidently read 
“Apny for “A:dny, if the account of our 
poet is to be trusted. 

362. jpelaaro, he supported himself. 
Probably éx) yévaros is to be supplied, 
this being a figure taken from wrestlers, 
as in Aesch. Ag. 64, yévaros xovlaow 
épe:Sonevou—obrazevov, as if from of- 
tnt, obrauaz. We have kar’ obtrauévny 
w@reAny, by or through the wound in- 
flicted, Il. xiv. 518, where it is by some 
regarded as a middle or epic aorist in a 
passive sense. Goettling compares 
wrdpevos, inf. v. 402. 

364. Hesych. owret8or crovdd(wy, 
évepyov. The construction is, 3a &s¢ 
gapkos tpata abrdy péya, i.e. peydAws, 
‘I made a great fracture of it through 


369. Fepvodppatas 


359. pe re Ald., O. 
eT te Ald., O. 


371. FavaKxros 


361. éguoio O. 


(under) the flesh.’ Perhaps we should 
read odpxas. The MSS. generally give 
odxos, but one has capxds. Cf. inf. 461, 
where the sane variant occurs. Gais- 
ford considers this verse spurious, after 
Guietus and Heinrich. 

366—7. The sense is, AwBnrds dy fr, 
ef ZAuwe «.7.A., “he would have been 
disgraced, as the god of war, among the 
gods, if he had given up his arms 
through my prowess.” Why he was 
not stripped of his arms the poet does 
not here specify ; but the reason may 
be inferred from v. 337, viz. that it was 
not permitted to despoil a god. 

368. obk euevolva, ‘did not desire ;’ 
was not eager to do so, in compliance 
with the good advice he had reccived.— 
éxéuev, for xaréxew,—épuodpuaras, as if 
‘to hold in his steeds,’ from épuodpyas, 
occurs also Il. xv. 354. épuodppares 
xyi. 370. In both places, as here, it 
takes the digamma. 

372. %uwanv, wAnolov. Il. ii. 526, 
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A 29 , , o_3 9 A , 
T@MV 5 vUTO DEVOLEVOV Travayile TOO EeupeLa xIav. 


as 8 or ad’ vimdys Kopudys dpeos peyddoto ° 


Tétpar aToOpacKkacw, én adAndas b€ TéecwcL, 


375 


modXat dé Spds vixopot, modal S€ Te wevKaL 
alye.poi Te Tavippiles pyyvurras Um avTav 

cs , 9 A 2 3 rd 

pipda Kudrwdopévav, elws wediovd adikwvrat, 
a ee? 3 8 14 V4 A a. 

ws ol er addnAatoe Trécov péya KeK\yyorres. 


maca S€ Muppidover tre modus KAELTY T "lawdxds, 


380 


"Apvn 7 48 “Edixn "AvOed te romperoa 

puvy vm audorépwr peyad tayov: of 8 ahakynt@ 
Oeoteciy ovvicav péya 8 exrute pytiera Zevs, 
Kad 8 ap dm ovpavdbev Wuddas Badev aiparoeooas 


onpa tieis rodeporo EG peyabapaéi rasdi. 


378. dos. 


373. mao’ O. 
383. cvvecay Ald, 


Bowray 3 Eurdny én apicrepa Owpio- 
govto. Archilochus, frag. 57, EuxAny 
€uod re wal plrov. 

373. There can be no doubt that wdc” 
stands for wool, not for xé0a, ‘how 
greatly,’ as Goettling is inclined to 
think. He proposes however xavdxer 
Wao’ ebpeia xOwy, or Kavdxet wooly ebpeia 
Xv, and raca is the reading of the Har- 
leian and other MSS. Hermann conjec- 
tures xavaxhv Exey ed. x0., a8 Ll, xvi. 
105, whAnt Badrdrouévn xavaxny txe. The 
final ¢ is not elided unless in the form 
wooct. The simile consists in the noise 
- and the shock from the collision of two 
huge moving bodies. 

375. Goettling cites, as the reading 
of one MS., wétpa: awropdécnovon én’ 
&AAfAao: wéowot. This seems prefer- 
able, and it is rather supported by the 
variant arobpécKovow. 

377. phyvuyra: does not depend di- 
rectly on re, which takes the subjunc- 
tives as if for 3ray, but is a distinct 
clause, stating a fact incidental to or 
consequent on the event described. The 


380. “IaFwAKds 
382. péya Fiaxov? 


375. admrobpicKxovew O. 


385 


881. Fdpyyn re Fedixy 7 
385. Fe@ 


380. adr re O. 


contraction fnyvivra: for pnyviwvrat 
might be defended by °“Epwiy for 
*"Epiviwy. 

379. KexAfyyoyres is a present par- 
ticiple, used also by Homer, as from 
kexAfyyw. Compare épplyoyr:, sup. V. 
228, where see the note. 

380. Muppiddvwy dais, the settlement 
of the Myrmidons, viz. Phthiotis in 
Thessalia, whence Achilles was called 
$0arns. Goettling remarks, that Arne 
was a town of Boeotia, Helice and Anthea 
in the Peloponnese. Either therefore 
the poet used a very strong, and indeed 
absurd, poetical figure, or, which seems 
probable, this verse is an interpolation. 
Cf..v. 474. 

382. On taxov, Flaxov, see Theog. 678. 

384. Widdas, Pexadas. Il. xvi. 459, 
aluaroécoas 5t yiddas xardxevey Epace. 
Ibid. xi. 54, xara 3 Spdeev fev eépoas 
aluar: pudardas ef aifépos. Red rain, 
like red snow, is a real phenomenon, 
though a rare one, and is said to be 
caused by a small alga (Palmella pro- 
digiosa). 
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otos & év Byooys cpeos xadewos wpoidéoOar 
xampos xavhiddwv dpovee FOupo payécacdau 


avdpact 


Onpevrys, Orye Sé te Nevxov Gddvra 


Soxpwleis, appos S€é wepi oTopa pactiydwrre 


AeiBeras, Goce S€ of wupi Aaptrerowvre EtxTov, 
épbas 8 & hoguy ppiooe tpixas audi re Sapyy > 


390) 


——> ee, 


T@ ixedos Avos vids ad’ immeiou Dope Sidpov. / 
jos S€ yNoEp@ Kvavdmrepos Hyéra tTermE —* 
olw épelopevos Dépos avOpamoow aedev = - 


386. xpofdéoba 


390. Foe 


~ 


392. FixeXos. 


gfco 
5 €& txTov 


393. xAofepw 


386. Byoocas—xpoodéoba O. 
dpovie 8 Ald. 


387. xavrid8er, a word applied by 
Herodotus to crocodiles’ teeth, ii. 68, and 
ii. 71, seems to mean ‘showing the teeth 
through the gap of the closed mouth,’ 
xatrAws being a synonym of xavvos. 
John the Deacon (on v. 303) has a 
good note: xavA:d3orra péy Aéyorra 
doa Exover tovs OSdvras ekeoryxdras 
tov ordparos, oloy éAépas Kal xoipos 
napxaposorra 3t, Sca évrds piv Exovcr 
Tovs O8drras, GAN’ dteis, wal oloy xexa- 
paypévous. The variants ppovée: 3¢ and 
pdyeoOa clearly point toa reading which 
is likely to be right, pporée: Oupgp dé 
pdxeobu. In this case we must supply 
éor! in the verse preceding.—Aevxdy 
68dyra, his tusk, which was so called 
war éoxhv. Bion, Id. i. 7, netras xadds 
“Adwvis—Aevng OddvT: Tumels. Virg. 
Georg. iii. 255, ‘ipse ruit dentesque 
Sabellicus exacuit sus.’ Apollonius has 
wdxpios apyiddwv, ii. 819. Hom. Oud. 
xxiv. 332, rhy dy Mapynog pe ZAavey ois 
Aeung Bdovt:. 

8389. Soxpw0els, with his head awry ; 
‘incurvata cervice, Goettl.—paotixé- 
wyrt, ‘champing.” Whatever be the 
etymolo,zy of this word, ndorat a mouth, 
or paotlyn mastich, from the resem- 
blance between the gum and the viscid 
saliva, it seems to be our word fo 
masticate. 


390. 8° dirqv MSS. 


387. dpovia Si—payesba O. 
393. yAvepos O. 


390. fixroy Goettling for éfcrny, the 
present, not the imperfect, being re- 
quired by the context. He compares 
Od. iv. 27, &rdpe Sie, yerey 5¢ Ads 
peydAow eixroyv. So pdxecOov, —Ony, 
inf. v. 406. The verse és here taken 
from I]. i. 104. 

391. Ar. Ran. 822, gpitas 8 abro- 
xépouv Aopias Aactaixeva xalray. Od. 
xix. 446 (compared by Goettling), 
gpltas eb Aoginy, zip F shOarpoicr 
Sedopxas, sail of a wild boar. 

393, «xvayéwrepos, ‘ dark - winged.’ 
They are called by Theocritus ai@aal- 
wves rérteyes, Vii. 138. For the di- 
gamma in xAéy see Curtius, Gr. Et. 202. 

394. O€pos deidew. The note of the 
cicada is described as a sign of summer 
in Opp. 582. The notion of this insect 
feeding on dew is common among the 
poets. Theocr. iv. 16, wh xpéxas orrl- 
(era, Goxep 6 rérré; Virg. Eel. v. 77, 
‘dumque thymo pascentur apes, dum 
rore cicadae.’ Pseudo-Anacreon (quoted 
by Goettl.) O€peos yAuxis xpodfrys— 
Sevdpéwy ex” &xpwv | drAlyny Spdaor we- 
mwoxws | Baoireds Saws delders—OnAvs, 
OdAAEy xowovca. So Od. v. 467, o7:Bh 
Te kaxh Kal OjAvs eépon. The sense of 
‘female’ is quite secondary, viz. caus- 
ing to flourish by giving suck. The 
root is 6a, Sanser. dha (our dairy). 
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apxeta, ote Toots Kai Bpadors Ondrvs éépon, 
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395 


Kai TE TAVNMEPLOS TE Kal NMOS KEEL AVONY 
rt 2 9 , 4 / , ¥ 
LOEL EV AWOTATH, OTE TE KPOA Yeiptos afer 
A \ A 
(Thos 51) Kéyxpoios mépu yAdxes TeACMovar, 


, a 4 9, > » 37 
tovote Jéper oreipovaw, oT Gudaxes aidddovTar, 


ofa Avdyucos 80x’ dvdpdot ydppa Kat axOos,) 


400 


THY @pnv -dpvavTo, Todds & dpupaydos dpepet. 
as 5€é héovre SUw audi Krapévns éAddoro 

a\drjAows KoTEovTES ET’ OMEaS Gpunowor, 

Sew S€ od’ iayy apaBos P dpa yiyver dddvrav 


of 8, BoT aiyumot yappovuyes dyKuoKXeEthac 


405 


meTpyn Ep vir weyada KaLlovre wdyeoOov 


395. épon 


896. downy O. 


396. dFaos xeFe 


397. 6mrore Ald. Gre O. 
400. dudvvc0os N. Siwvvocos Ald., O. 4038. xoréovre Ald. 


404. 88 Frayn? 


398. reAeBwor Ald. 
406. xpa- 


Covre pdyerbov O. paxéoOnv N, Ald. 


397. ei, Spar. Cf. Opp. 413, xav- 
paros idaAluou, and ibid. 587, éwel xepa- 
Adv Kal yobvara Xelpros Re.—Bre re 
Etymol. M. p. 465, 88, and so Dind. for 
ro tes others giving 8re wep, Sre Kal, 
&r: or Sre. 

398—400. These three verses are pa- 
renthetical. The apodosis to #yos 8 
in v. 393 is thy Spny, ‘at that season,’ 
v- 401. The variant reAd@wo: shows 
that some ancient critics read 4uos here 
for tiuos. This would also involve 3 
for 3), ‘and when also,—and this 
would seem a better reading, if the 3 
is legitimately made long before the 
x. Gaisford, after Graevius, gives }uos 
34. But there is a difficulty as to the 
sense of v. 399, ‘then (in summer) the 
beards are on the millet, which the 
sow in summer. Tzetzes;—eis dvd- 
mwavow 8 ris ys robs Kéyxpous omel- 
povoty. "Ev Oépe: St of xéyxpol, Kal 
awd Tov Gépous onelpovrat, Sray kpxwvrat 
wepxd (ew of Bdrpves. Perhaps we should 
read, tots tap: oxelpovorv, the 8re be- 
longing to timos reAdBovoew, not to 
axelpovow.—yaAet, nother form of 
yAwxls, means any kind of sharp point. 


The word is not found elsewhere.— 
Sugaxes, when the green grapes are 
beginning to change colour. So Aesch. 
Agam. 943, 87rav 5é redxn Zebs ax’ 
Supakos wmucpas olvov, ré7” Hn Wixos ey 
Sdpos wéAet. 

400. This verse is perhaps interpo- 
lated here. Athenaeus, x. p. 428, cites 
it as from the peydAa: Hota: 

401. thy Spnv, ‘at that season,’ or 
perhaps, ‘at that hour,’ viz. noon. The 
accusative of time, without the notion 
of duration. Aesch. Eum. 109, %@vov 
pay ovdevds xowhy Oe@y. Eur. Bacch. 
722, ai 8¢ Thy reraypévny Spay exlvouv 
@upoov.—roAds 8 x.7.A., cf. sup. 274. 

402—4. Goettling encloses these 
lines, as resulting from another recen- 
sion in place of the simile following. 
But both may be allowed to stand, the 
roaring (jax?) of the lions and the 
screaming of the vultures being com- 
pared to the yell of the warriors. The 
poet was commencing the apodosis at 
of 3’, v. 405, but was led away into a 
second simile, so that the apodosis is 
deferred tiil v. 412. 

405—6. Adapted or rather borrowed 
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> A > (4 aA 3 4 2 ld 
aiyos Ooperowopou H aypotépns €hadouo 

a ed > 3 la \ > Are > A 
miovos, nvT eddpacoe Bahwv ailyios avip 
2a 3 ‘N ~ > AN 2 9 ao »¥ 
ig amd veupys, abros 8 amadyoerat ddA 


xapov aidpus éwv, ot 8 drparéws evdnaar, 


410 


$ , e939 N , A ¥ 
écoupévas 5€ of audi paynv Spyretay Ebevro, 

&s ot Kexdyyares er ahdyAoworww Cpovaray. 

¥ ¥ , ve , N eA 

ev? nrou Kixvos pev vireppevéos Atos vidv 
KTEWEpPEVaL MELAwS oaKer EBare yaAKEov EyxOS, 


ovo eppnfev yadkov eputo dé Sapa, Deoio. 


"Auditpuwviddys Se, Bin “Hpaxdnein, 

peconyus Kopulds Te Kai domidos éyyet paKp@ 

avyéva yupvolévra Dows virévepOe yeveiou 

nrao’ émuxpatéws: amd 8 audw Képoe TévovTe 
dvdpopovos pedin: péya yap cOdvos eutrece dwrds. 420 
npure 8, ws ore Tis Opus NpuTer, 7} Te weTPY 

nriBaros, mAyyetoa Atos WodderTe Kepavve: 


410. dFdpus 


409. dazu N. 
droviccerac O. 
Ald. 415. yarxds N. 
422. wrayeioa N. 


a7o Ald., O. 


from Il. xiv. 428, of 8 &e7’ aiyumol 
yauwévuxes ayxvdoxeiAa: wétpn eq’ 
bUMA meydAa KAd(ovre udxovrai, 

408. aiffios (Od. xii. 83), a length- 
ened form of ai(nds, ‘vigorous,’ Opp. 
441. Theog, 863. 

409, advo. Gaisford with most of the 
copies gives &ral, a form not metrically 
necessary. The same variant occurs 
sup. v. 278, inf. v. 437. dwradhcerai, 
shall wander from the spot, shall lose 
his way (4Aao@a:). The MSS. vary in 
the reading, one having &wadAfeero, 
whence Goettling conjectures é&wradf- 
caro. The MS. Harl. gives éwovlocera:. 

412. xexAfyorres vulgo. Cf. v. 379. 
But MS. Harl. has kexAwydtes, and 
several others give xexAnyéres, and it 
is obvious that this is the Homeric 
verse, I]. xiv. 430, &s of KxexArmyares 


draAAynoerat Ald. 
412. KxexAwyéres QO. 
419. répoe N. 


411. Foe 


arahAnoeto N. 
xexArpyovres N.  xexAnyores 
421. Gre Spis O. 


én’ GAAhAooW Epovoay. Compare Od. 
xii. 256. Apollonius has xexAnyéra, 
iv. 876. 

413. dweppevéos. Perhaps dwrepuervéa. 

415. ob8’ Eppntev. See v. 140. Tzetzes 
records a variant yaAnds (so MS. Em- 
man.), viz. the spear-point did not break 
the shield ; for the reason that the shicld 
was not made only of bronze. We 
should not miss this verse if it were 
wanting in the copies. 

420. péya obdvos «.7.A. For great 
was the force thrown by the hero into 
the blow. 

421. pe (épelww), an intransitive 
aorist common in Homer. sup. V. 
174. Theocr. xiii. 49, xarhpere & és 
pédAay Sdwp GOpdos, ws 8xa wupads aw 
ovpave Hpirey dorhp. 
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&s epi’ apdi dé ot Bpdye revxea Toukiha xahkg. 
NX A ¥ 3 ¥ . , en 
Tov pev erat elace Avdos Tahakdpd.os vids, 


avros 5é€ Bporodovyov “Apnv émidvta Soxevoas, 


425 


Sewov 6pav daco.ot, léwy &s Tapatt KUpoas, 
Gate pad’ évduKéws pwdoy Kparepois é6vdxeror 
oxicoas 6 Tr Ta4XLoTA pehippova Oupov amnupa: 
éupevéws 8’ dpa rovye Kehauwvov wipmrhatat Arop* 


, > ¥ N\ 4 , »*» 
yhauxidwv 8 d6acois Sewdv mreupas TE kal @pous 


430 


> ”~ 4 \ , > a 3 AN 
oUph pacTiowy Togat yAadel, ovdd Tis avrov 
4 > 4 IQA “ b) ~ 3 N a 
érhn éeodvra idav oyedov eMety ovd€ payer Bac: 
“ ¥ 3993 4 > / Dee A 
Tolos ap’ ’Audurpuwviddys, axdpnros auras, 


432. Fidav 
423. Bpdyev O. Acuxa N. 425. dpya Ald. zpoco.wrvra O. 


érvovra. Ald., N. 
oxioas Ald. 


431. paorixowy Ald. pacriuwv ON. 


423. This verse is perhaps spurious. 

424—5. roy pty—aibrds 5é. See on 
v. 332—3, where the same verse occurs. 
—énidvra is here, as frequently, used in 
the present sense. 

426. cdépar:, the body of some beast. 
Hom. Il. xviii. 161, és 8 ard cdparos 
ot te Adovr’ aldwva Stvavra: woméves 
&ypavao uéya wewdovra SlerGa:. Ibid. 
iii. 23, ds 5¢ Adwy exdpn peydaw én 
odpart xipoas. This constant allusion 
to the lion, which is not now (though 
see Herod. vii. 125) a European animal, 
is easily explained by the fuct that they 
were once common in the Greek settle- 
ments of Asia Minor, where Sir Charles 
Fellows attests that they are still met 
. with (Travels, p. 348). 

429. éu—niuwxvara Goettling, by an 
unusual tmesis. But this is only the 
conjecture of Heyne on Il. xx. 172, the 
old copies giving éupervéws, which Gais- 
ford retains, perhaps rightly. See 
Theog. 712. Hesych. édupevéws: xpo- 
Obuws, Bialws. 

480. yAauaiay is to glare fiercely, to 
show the peculiar greenish light of the 
eye which most feline animals exhibit. 


428. cxicas Grr pddiora O (pod underlined). 
430. yAavxiwy 8 doco. xata O. 


coco. N. 


avrov O.  yAvdea N. 


This is not a desiderative, but one of 
those verbs which imply bodily affec- 
tion, like Annas, ‘to be blear-eyed.’ The 
passage is clearly copied from II. xx. 
170, obpy 3¢ sxAcupds te Kal ioxla 
audorépwley paorlera:, ét 8’ abroy éx- 
orpiver paxéoac@a, yAaunidav 8 idbs 
pepera: pévet. 

431. paoridw, from pdoris (Od. xv. 
182), seems here a synonym of paori(w. 
Another form petal be occurs inf. 466, . 
and Il. xvii. 622, udorie viv, elws ne 
Gods éx) vynjus Ikna:z. The author of this 
poem shows some laxness in coining 
words in dw, which are metrically con- 
venient with the inserted o before the 
contracted syllable.—yadoe., paws, tears 
up the ground. So Virgil, describing 
the horse, Georg. iii. 87, ‘ cavatque tel- 
lurem, et solido graviter sonat ungula 
cornu.’ Probably &wat Aeyduevov, but 
formed like yAagupds, on the analogy of 
yAtow. Hesych. yAdper yAtoei, dpic- 
get, korAalver. Curtius compares eculpo 
with scalpo. Homer has the compound 
SiayAdpew, Od. iv. 438. One MS. here 
gives yAlge. We have yAdou werpijey 
Opp. 533. 
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avrios €orn “Apyos, evi dpeci Oapaos adEwr, 


éooupevas: 6 dé ot oxeddv HAvOey axvipevos Kp, 


435 


auporepos 8 idxovres és adAnAoLTw Gpovoar. 
ws 8 Gr’ dd peyddou mérpyn mpnavos Gpovoy, 
pakpa 8 érOpackovaa Kudivdera, 7 S€é TE HYT 
épyerat éupepavia, mdyos Sé of avreBddnoe 


uindros' t@ Or) ouveveixerat, EVO love 
s° T@ On erat, ev0a pw tove 


440 


TOToy 6 pev iayyn, Bptodpparos ovAtos "Apns, 
Kex\nyas érdpovoev: 6 8 eupatréws vmedexTo. 
avrap ‘A@nvain, xovpyn Atds aiyidxoto, 

dvrin HOE "Apnos epenry aiyid’ Exovaa: 


dewa 8 vrddpa idodo” érea wrepdevra mpoonvoa. 


438. Fyy7 439. Fou 


434. dvrios dpnoséorn N. dvrios dpeos orn O. 
437. dpoteca Ald. 


436. idyovre N. 
paxpay 0 O. 
érea N. 


439. éxpenavia N. 


484. Perhaps, “Apm, ué-ya ppeot «.7.A. 
The genitive is more usual with dyrios, 
but the dative occurs Il. vii. 20, xv. 
584, xx. 422. Sup. 96, wéya 3¢ gpect 
Odpcos aétwv. 

436. idxew seems generally to take 
the digamma, cf. inf. 441. 451; but it is 
a doubtful word in this respect. We 
might read, 6 3 &p’ &s oxeddy HAvder—, 
dupdrepor Fidxovtes. 

437. xpnwyv, for xpwy, ‘a headland,’ 
seems Graf Aeyduevov, like so many 
other words in this poem. It may be 
remarked that the same simile occurred 
before at v. 374. It is the dAcolrpoxos 
of 11. xiii. 187. 

438. waxpa 8 Perhaps paxpdy, as 
many MSS. give dpotca for dpovcy or -n. 
And the MS. Harl. gives paxpay 3. 

Ibid. 4x7, with a noise. So one of 
Goettling’s MSS. rightly, the rest hav- 
ing 4xh. 

440. cuvevelxera: for ovnpdperai, cup- 
BddAAcrat, is dxak Aeyduevov. The Ety- 
mol, Mag. p. 691, 24 (quoted hy Goettl.). 
has 7d évelxw Bordriov, § onpualve: +d 


441. Frayy 


445 


445. Fidovea Férea 


435. dy Odpevos O. 
6povoy N. dpov 438. 
440. ovveckerat. 445, iodvca 


évéyxw. Thesense appears to be, ‘ with 
whatever it comes into collision, there 
does that stop it.’ We might have 
expected r7j 3¢ tuvevelxera:, ‘and where 
it (the stone) strikes, there it (the hill) 
stops it.’ 

441. Bpiodpparos. The weight of a god 
was supposed to be supernaturally great. 
So Cybele, in the ship from Troy, caused 
the vessel to strand, Ovid, Fast. iv. 300, 
“sedit limoso pressa carina vado.” 
Heinrich compares II. v. 837, 4 8 és 
Sippov EBawe wapal Atouhdea BSioy éupe- 
pavia Ged: péya 8 EBpaxe phrywos Blwy 
Bp:Boodry. 

445. Seva has perhaps crept in as a 
gloss on bxd3pa, where the original 
reading was tov & &p’ (or wal py) 
brddpa FiBotoa Féwen u«.r.A. The ad- 
verb, 80 common in Homer, seems com- 
pounded of the root 8pax or Sepx, and 
so it may originally have been 53d3 
for twodpdxus, like Adg, d:auwdt. For 
that & was sometimes evanescent, 
though a double letter, is shown by the 
accent of xijput, cAiuat, &. 
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"APES, EMLoKE EVOS KpaTEpov Kal yELpas admrTous. 
ov yap To. Oéuis eoriv amd Kuta Tedyea SdoaL 
e 4 4 >’ 4 es 
Hpaxhdéa xreivavra, Avds OpacvKdpd.ov vidr. 
> > » A U4 > > 4 9 2 93 ~ 
GN’ dye trade paxnv, nd’ avtios tora’ epeio. 
"Os épar’: GAN’ od wef "Apeos peyadifropa Oupdy, 450 
> 5 4 + 4 A ¥ é , 
ahha péya idyov pdoyt etkeda Tevyea mahov 


‘a 3 4 ‘4 
KapTahipos érdpovoe Bin 


‘Hpakdnein 


U4 A fe ¥ 4 » 
KAKTOPLEVAL PELaws: Kal Pp euBade yadKeov eyyxos 
oTepxvov €od tra.dos KoTéwy Tépt TEOVNaTOS 


> , ee , 
€v OAKEL peyady. 


amo 6€ yauxamis AOjvn 


455 


EyYXEos Gpunv erpam dpeLapevn amd didpov. 
Spysv 8 "Apnv axos elie: Epvocdpevos 8 dop d&b 


¥ > 979 
€OOUT € 


‘Hpaxdéa Kparepddpova: rov 8 émidvra 


"Auditpvwviddns, Sewhns axdpytos avrns, 


pnpov yupvwb&vra odKevs vio Satdaéoro 


460 


ovTao” emixparéws: dua Oé peya oapKos dpage 
Sovpare vopioas, emt Oe xGovi kd BBane péooy. 
T@ dé BdBos cai Actos evrpoyoy appa Kat ious 


451. Fudywy FeixeAa 454. éFov 457. Fepvoodpuevos 8’ dFop 

446. érioxes N. 449. wade payns vulgo. madoa O. payn 
Ald. 450. weiOer’ & dpys peyadzropt Gupis O, 451. péy’ idyov 
Ald., N. ey om. O. 453. Kardpevat - karaxtapevac O,. 
454. mados éod Ald., NO. 456. érpazer’ N. 457. dpy Ald. 
dpy O. 458. npaxAni xparepodpov. NO, Ald. 460. odxouvs N. 
461. capxos O. odxos N, Ald. pale Ald. 462. vwynooy Ald. 

447. ob Oduis éorly. See v. 336. éAabywy Kal xaraoeépxwy 80pl.—éod 


449, For udxns, which would require 
wavoai, it seems necessary to read 
paxny, ‘stop the fight.’ Aldus has 
paxn. 

453. xaxrdueva:, for sxarasxraveiy of 
the later style. Above, v. 414, we have 
Krewéemevat peuaos. 

454. owepxvdy, hastily, angrily. 
Hesych. cxrovdaiov, and omepxvds: taxds, 
oxovdaios, kyav éyxeluevos xpds Tt, 
éweryduevos. Of. Ar. Ach. 1188, Anords 


M 


mwaidos, Cycnus, whom Hercules had 
slain, v. 419. 

457. “Apny. See on v. 333. 

460—1. Compare vv. 334. 364. 
Gaisford marks 5: St—ywphoas as 
spurious, after Guietus. 

463. @éBos xal Aeiuos. These were 
the wapacrdra: or assistants in the cha- 
riot of Ares, sup. v. 195. For their 
genealogy cf. Theog. 934. 
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» 9.»> 9 “ , 9 Q Q > ‘4 
nracav al éyyus, Kat amd yOovds etpvodeins 
és Sidpov OnKxav Trodvdaidarov: alba 8 erecta 
irmous pactuerny: tkovto dé paxpov "Odvtrov. 
vids 0° "AAKununs Kal cvddd1jnos Id\aos 
Kvxvov oxvicvoarres ar @pov Tevxea, KANG 

a > + , 9 4 A Y 
viocovr alia 5 erevta wédw Tpnyxivos ixovro 
y 3 , b 28 A 9 , 
Urrous @KUTOOET OW. aTap yauKamis "AO 
2 f°? 9 y 4 4 \ 4 l4 
é€ixer’ Ovduprov Te péyav Kai Sdpata warps. 
Kuxvov 8’ av Kyvé Odarev cai \ads ateipwv, 

9 ee 9 ‘ aA , “A A 
ol p eyyus vatoy Todos KNetTOU BaoAjos 
("AvOnv Muppidover te rodw KreuTHY 7 lawdKov 
"Apynv + 748 “EXixny: roddbs 8 Hyetpero dads, | 

A ee ‘ y A 
Tys@vres Kyixa, pirov pakdpeoou Oeotcr. 
“A QA 4 . ma FF BeeAA - y 

tov d€ Tddov Kat on’ aides troinoev “Avaupos 
¥ a, 4 ‘A 4 ¥y l4 
op Bpe xepepio wAYOov. Tas yap pw "ATo\wr 


465 


470 


475 


474. “laFwrxKov 
477. dFiwdes 


467. FidAaos 472. XaFos 
475. Fdpvyv te FeXixnv te modus & 


466. paotiyérnvy N. 


464. nrAace Ald. 465. Oixe O. 
468. ovAjoavres Ald. 469. tpayivov Ald. tpryivosO. 470. dxv- 
wodecot Ald. axurddecw O. airap ON. 472. Odare ON. 


473. vaiuevw—odas Ald. zoAnas NO. O. 


475. inv N. ayeiparo O. 


474. 7’ iaBndov dAK” 


468. oxvdAetoayres. This had been 
deferred at the desire of Athena, v. 
332. One MS. and Aldus has avAf- 
cayres, & more epic word.—Tpnxivos, 
see v. 353. 

472. Kft, the father-in-law of Cyc- 
nus, sup. v. 356. 

474—5. Goettling is probably right 
in supposing these two lines to have 
been inserted here from v. 381, where 
see the note. It is not easy to account 
for the remarkable reading of the Har- 
leian, (confirmed as it is by one of 
Goettling’s MSS. which has iasnAdv,) 
unless the § is a corruption of the di- 


gamma in *IaFwAndy. After Aads arel- 
pwr, *a countless host,’ the words 
woAAbs—Aads are a mere tautology. 
Homer has Simos awelpwy, Il. xxiv. 
776. 

477. didts, unseen, af5nAov, adaves, 
duaupdy. A rare and probably post- 
epic word. The Anaurus, a river of 
Thessaly, seems te have been noted for 
its inundations. Hence Apoll. Rhod. i. 
9, speaks of it as yxemépios, swollen in 
winter. Tzetzes says, xadovor St xa 
dvatpous ros yeusdppovs. Apollo, says 
the poet, would not permit the tomb of 
a brigand, who laid wait for travellers 
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Anrotons nvwk’, ott pa KdevTas ExarouBas 


daTis dyou lvOad_ Bin wdacKe Soxevwv. 


479. tye’ N. 


on the sacred road to Delphi, and car- 
ried off the cattle that were being 
driven to the shrine, to remain con- 
spicuous to men. The sense is, 8dr: 
obvAacke tovs wyovras ras éxarduBas. 
Tzetzes:—tva Seltn, Sre nal of rdpoa 


qvoy O. 
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480 

vue’ Ald. 
pavifovra: trav &d{xev. The aorist 


%vota was used by Homer, but there is 
@ variant Hywy’. 

479. éxaréuBas. These were the de- 
xdras, or tithe of the flocks, alluded to 
in the Greek Argument. 
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OEOTONIA. 





EPITOME OF THE THEOGONY. 


1—115. Introduction. 1—35. The Muses after dancing on 
Mount Helicon come by night to Hesiod and confer on him the gift 
of poetry with a staff of the bay-tree. 36—55. The office of the 
Muses in singing to the gods on Olympus. 56—74. The birth of 
the Muses in Pieria near Olympus, and their going thither to join 
the company of the gods. 75—97. Names of the Muses, their 
patronage of kings, and their power to impart eloquence. 98—103. 
The use of music in relieving care. 104—115. Invocation of the 
goddesses to aid the poet in his theme of the Theogony, suggested 
by themselves (v. 33). 

116—132. Chaos and Earth, the first parents, and Eros.1 The 
offspring of Chaos, Darkness subterranean and celestial ; the subse- 
quent birth out of Night, of Day, Heaven, Mountains, and Sea. 
133—146. The offspring of Earth and Sky; Oceanus, the Titans 
of both sexes, the Cyclopes, and Cronos. 147—153. Other sons of 
Earth and Sky (Uranus), the hundred-handed giants. 154—172. 
Uranus dislikes his own progeny, and keeps them within the Earth 
their mother. Her scheme in concert with Cronos her youngest 
child to avenge herself on Uranus. 173—184. Cronos mutilates 
his father Uranus. 185—195. The Giants and the Erinyes spring 
from the blood, and Aphrodite from the foam of the cast-away 
members. 196—206. Titles and attributes of the goddess of Love. 
207—210. Uranus calls his sons Titans (avengers). 211—225. 
Offspring of Night without a father. 226—232. The children of 
Eris (strife) ; 233—239. Of Pontus and Earth. 240—264. Ocean 
Nymphs, daughters of Nereus and Doris, and their names. 
265—269. Children of Thaumas and Electra, Iris and the Harpies. 


1 Prof. Jebb (“ Primer,” p. 43) observes, ‘The Theogony falls into two chief 
parts. The first part tells how the visible order of Nature arose; the second 
tells how the gods were born.” 
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270—286. Children of Phorcys and Latona, female monsters, the 
Graeae and the Gorgons, from whom Chrysaor and Pegasus sprang. 
287—294. Geryon born from Chrysaor and Callirhoé the daughter 
of Ocean. 295—305. Earth brings forth Echidna, from whom 
by Typhoeus spring (306—332) the monsters Cerberus, Hydra, 
Geryon’s dog Orthus, and Chimaera ; and from Echidna by Orthus, 
the Sphinx. 833—336. The serpent born of Ceto and Phorcys to 
guard the golden apples. 337—345. Names of Rivers, the progeny 
of Tethys and Ocean. 346—370. Names of Nymphs born of the 
same parents. 371—374. Birth of Sun and Moon from the Titans 
Thea and Hyperion. 375—382. Children of the Titan Crius and 
Kurybia. The Winds born of Aurora and Astraeus; the stars and 
planets. 883—403. Kratos and Bia, attendants of Zeus, born of 
Styx and Oceanus. The prerogatives of Styx in binding the gods 
by oath. 404—452. Children of the Titans Coeus and Phoebe ; 
Latona, Asteria, Hecate. Prerogatives of Hecate in Heaven and 
on Earth. 

453—458. The elder gods of the second dynasty, offspring of 
Cronus and Rhea; Vesta, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, Zeus. 
459—491. Device of Rhea to prevent Cronus from devouring his 
own progeny, by giving him a stone to swallow. The education of 
Zeus in Crete. 492—500. Cronus disgorges his offspring together 
with the stone. 501—506. Zeus sets at liberty the imprisoned 
Titans. 507—542. Offspring of Iapetus and Clymene; Atlas, 
Menoeteus, Prometheus, and Epimetheus; and the punishments 
respectively inflicted on them. 535—569. Story of Prometheus 
deceiving Zeus at a sacrifice, and stealing fire. 570—589. Zeus 
sends Pandora in retribution, who brings evils upon man. 590—612. 
Women born from Pandora; invective against the sex. 617—663. 
Zeus, by advice of Earth, calls in the aid of the Hundred-handed 
in the fight against the Titanic powers. 665—716. Description of 
the contest, and final victory of Zeus. 717—745. Zeus imprisons 
the Titans in Hades, and appoints the Hundred-handed giants their 
keepers. Description of Hades. 746—757. The station of Atlas in 
the far west. 758—766. Abode of Sleep and Death, children of Night. 
767—774. Abode of Hades and Proserpine, guarded by Cerberus. 
775—792. Abode of Styx, and her ministry in ratifying oaths. 
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793—806. Punishment of those gods who swear falsely by Styx. 
807—819. Description of the infernal prison of the Titans. 
820—868. Typhoeus, born of Earth and Tartarus, half human, half 
serpent, rebels against Zeus, and is blasted with his thunderbolts. 
869—880. Progeny of Typhoeus, the violent and sudden gales. 

881—885. The Jovian dynasty. Zeus is appointed sovereign 
by the rest of the gods, at the suggestion of Earth. 886-—900. 
He marries Metis, and swallows her when about to give birth 
to Athena. 901—906. He next marries Themis ; 907—911. Eury- 
nome; 912—914. Demeter; 915—917. Mnemosyne; 918—920. 
Latona; 921—923. and lastly Hera. 924—926. Athena is born 
from the head of Zeus. 927—929. Hephaestus is born from Hora. 
930—937. Offspring of Poseidon and Amphitrite, Ares and 
Aphrodite. 938—944. Hermes is born of Maia by Zeus, Dionysus 
of Semele, Hercules of Alcmena. 945—955. Marriages of 
Hephaestus, Dionysus, and Hercules. 956—962. Circe and 
Aeetes, children of the Sun. Medea the daughter of Acetes. 

963—1022. Catalogue of goddesses who have wedded with 
mortal men, and their offspring. 969—974. Plutus born from 
Demeter and Jasius. 975—978. Ino and her sisters from Harmonia 
and Cadmus. 984—991. Memnon from Aurora and Tithonus, and 
Phaethon from Aurora and Cephalus. 992—1002. Medeus the son 
of Medea and Jason. 1003—1007. Phocus the son of Psamathe 
and Aeacus. 1008—1018. Aeneas the son of Aphrodite and An- 
chises, and the heroes who became settlers in Italy. 1019—1022. 
Transition to a distinct poem, the Tvvaxav KardXoyos. 


It is to be observed, that the scholiast (who appears from his 
comment on v. 429 to have been a Christian) explains the whole 
of the Theogony according to the mystic or symbolic system of 
interpretation. Whatever may have been the origin of Myth 
among the Aryan nations, it is probable that Hesiod merely 
collected and combined the opinions about the gods which were 
current in his time, and which were, perhaps, for the most part, of 
very much greater antiquity. 

It is not indeed certain that Hesiod, or whoever was the author 
of the “ Works and Days,” was also the author of this poem. It is 
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sufficient for us to know that Herodotus (ii. 53), Plato, and other 
ancient authors expressly attributed the “Theogony” to him. Of 
its great antiquity, in the main, there can be no doubt; but in its 
present form it has little claim to be considered a complete and 
entirely genuine production. It seems to have undergone suc- 
cessive recensions and interpolations by the early rhapsodists, to 
whom we may not unreasonably attribute the many Homeric 
phrases and even verses which ocour in it.! These rhapsodists 
probably had traditional readings, more or less authentic, of 
various parts; which readings were afterwards combined, and 
caused tautology and abruptness. Some verses and passages may 
even have been added from Parmenides, Onomacritus, and the poets 
of the Orphic school. We can only form conjectures on these 
matters; but taking the poem as we have it, it is a very curious 
exposition of the earliest Greek creed, as well as a specimen of the 
epic language, remarkable for its general distinctness from the 
style and versification of the Iliad and the Odyssey, though a few 
passages seem to indicate a common origin. 

The theory maintained by some, that both Homer and Hesiod 
adopted verses from still earlier poems, ballads, or metrical apo- 
phthegms, does not appear to have a very high probability. Still 
less is it likely that the one poet borrowed the verses or sentiments 
of the other. Indeed, “Homeric and Hesiodic poems” is a safer 
phrase than the name of definite authors. Such poems more 
probably had a remote and humble birth and a long growth, than 
came into sudden being from the genius of two great composers. 


1 Some rhapsodists may have recited and lectured on both Homer and Hesiod, 
though some confined themselves solely to Homer. See Plato, Ion, p. 531. 
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Movodav ‘EXixwviddav apyoue? acidew, 
ofp ¢ A y y , 1p? 
aif ‘EXixavos exovow dpos péya Te Cabedv Te, 


1—2—7. FedAux 


2. péya Cabedv re LM. 


1—115. In this long prooemium the 
poet both addresses and eulogises the 
Muses, to whose injunction and inspi- 
ration, at a time when he was a shep- 
herd on Mount Helicon, he attributes 
his faculty of song, while the subject 
he proposes was suggested by them as 
they were singing the praises of the 
gods in a procession by night from 
Helicon. There is much probability in 
the opinion of Hermann, that the pre- 
sent introduction has been yariously 
arranged, altered, and enlarged by suc- 
cessive rhapsodists. He discriminates 
not less than seven distinct recenstons, 
in other words, so many separate prove- 
mia prefixed to the Theogony by those 
professional reciters of it, the union of 
all which by the earlier copyists re- 
sulted in the present incongruous med- 
ley. In some of these he supposes only 
the first line to have existed, followed 
immediately by v. 22, or v. 53, or v. 94. 
In others he thinks v. 5—10 were 
wanting, or only 3—4, together with 
22—74; while in some recensions he 
conceives the prooemium ended with 
v. 52, in others with v. 21, or with v. 


74. All this is, of course, but conjec-: 


jural; and we can only say of his 
theory, that each of these presumed 
recensions would present in itself a 


tolerably complete and connected nar- 
rative, free from the repetitions which 
at present involve and disfigure it. Dr. 
Flach regards as spurious the whole 
passage from v. 5 to v. 35, and 43—108. 

choemann (com. crit. p. 62) observes, 
“sunt autem partes tres (prooemii) 
distinguendae, quarum prima usque ad 
v. 36, poetam Musarum instinctu ad 
canendum provocatum esse memorat, 
altera usque ad v. 104 tota in Musarum 
laudibus versatur, tertia usque ad v. 
115 brevem rerum in theogonia pro- 
ponendarum indicem habet.” It is to 
be remarked that a similar proéme to 
Zeus and the Muses commences the 
“Epya kal ‘Hyudpa. 

1. Movodoy x.7.A. ‘From the Muses 
of Helicon begin we to sing.’ This 
was the usual formula, or a similar one 
éx Aids &pxdperba, such as we find in 
the Homeric hymns.—'EAwcwyiddwv is 
not a mere epithet, but is added be- 
cause Helicon was also the poet’s abode, 
so that he claims them, as it were, xara 
ovyyeveray. The form ‘EAumewmeds is to 
be compared with ‘Acids, *Aowmids, 
(Here. Fur. 785,) Siuoevrids, Rhes. 826. 
We have ‘EAumwmiddev in Herc. F. 791. 
Cf. "Epy. 658. 

2. at FeAuavos. Flach, Inf. 23. This 
word does not take the digamma. 
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Tooo araX\ourw 
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épxeuvrat Kat Bapov épvabevéos Kpoviwvos: 


[xai re Noeoodpevar Téepeva ypoa Tleppnaaoio, 


h “Immov xpyvys, 7} ‘Odpeto 


v Cabéoro, 


3. FroFedéa 


5. repunooo K. reppyooto Ald. 
KLM, Ald. -Vulg. ’OApecod. 


38. The combinations xaf re, nal vu, 
é&AAd vu, are not uncommon in Hesiod, 
but it is sometimes difficult to define in 
words the force which they exert on the 
narration. See Opp. 268. Inf. v. 22. 
Generally, xaf re seems to imply that 
an event happens conditionally rather 
than absolutely; ‘and it may be that,’ 
&c. See, for instance, Opp. 515—16. 
Il. x. 224, ody re 30" epxonéva, nal re 
apd 6 rot évdnoev. Ib. xviii. 309, tuvds 
évudAwos, kal re xrayéovra xaréxra. In 
many places re seems poetically a 
synonyn of zo, as inf. 609, 784, 797. 
Here apparently there has been some 
interpolation, and probably of v. 2, so 
that the original reading was atre wep) 
xphynvy «.7.A. Another commencement 
seems to have been, Movodwy ‘EAikwid- 
Swv dpxapel” deidew, alte Aveaodueva 
.7.A. (V¥. 5.) 

Ibid. xepi xphynv, round Aganippe, 
which is called ioefdns from the dark 
and shadowy aspect of its clear and 
tranquil surface. “ Significatur splendor 
aquae nigricans, ut violae, qualis est in 
uberioris aquae fonte.” Van Lennep. 
The altar of Zeus, near to or in it, is 
regarded as the central object round 
which the dance was held, according to 
the most ancient custom of the heroic 
times. The regular abode of the Muses 
was on Olympus, inf. v. 63, so that 
these visits to Helicon, as to a spot 
consecrated to them, were occasional. 

4. Boudy. Schol. év ‘EAuctm yap 
Bwpds hv rod Aids rod ‘EAixovlov. “ Ali- 


bi, quod sciam, ejus arae mentio non 
exstat.”” Van Lennep. 
5. Vulgo Tepunocoio. One copy 


gives Tapynooio, others Meppyocoto or 
Tlepunooto, Hesych. Meppnods: rorapuds. 


Teppyoooo LM. 6. “OApeod 


Id. ’OApedés' worayds. (See also in 
lxxovxphyns, where the present passage 
is referred to by name.) Cobet, Misc. 
Crit. p. 221, says the orthography is 
with the single o. Gaisford and Van 
Lennep edit Meppyovoto, but Goettling 
thinks Mepzyoods was a later name of 
the same river, which joins the Hol- 
mius and flows into the Copaic lake. 
He remarks that Pausanias (ix. 29, 3) 
describes Aganippe as the daughter of 
Termessus, for so the MSS. are said to 
read, though the editors have intro- 
duced MWepunovot (—fhooov) on con- 
jecture. The schol. attributes the 
reading Tepunoote to the mmarian 
Crates, adding xaxas, 5 yap Teppnods 
’pos éo7), kal ov worauds.—The genitive 
is used according to the common Ho- 
meric idiom, e. g. I]. xv. 265, Aotvec Oat 
eippeios worauxoto. So Scut. Here. 342, 
kovloyres wedioo. Hesiod adopted the 
same construction in the ’Hota: (fragm. 
Ixxvi.) vhparo BoBiddos Aluyns wdda 
wapévos Gdns. 

6. ‘OApewod. So (with the aspirate) 
the best copies appear to give, and so 
Van Lennep has edited. Goettling, 
while he adopts ’OAewod with the ordi- 
nary editions, (on the ground that the 
Aeolic dialect rejoiced in the lenis), 
says, “ Verior forma ‘OApe:ds esse vide- 
tur.” For this little known river Wolf 
cites Strabo, ix. p. 624, Ka) 6 Meppnoods 
ve kal 6 ‘OApmends éx Tod ‘EAiK@vos oup- 
BddAAovres GAAHAaS eis Thy abthy euxlx- 
rovot Aluyny thy Kwwalda Tov ‘Adidprov 
wAnolov. The word is formed like 


‘Tinvewds, Swrepxeids, and perhaps, (like 


—v7noobs,) belonged to the ancient dia- 
lect of that part of Hellas. 
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akpotat@ Edikove yopous everrornaavTo 
KaXovs, uepdevtas: ereppdcavro 5€é Toco. | 
evOev atropyvipevat, Kexaduppevar Hépt ToAH, 
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EVVUXLAL OTELYOY TrEPLKaANEA OT TaY LELoat, 
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vpvevoat Aia T avyioyov Kat Trorviay Hpny 
9 4 4 , 2 A 
Apyeinv, ypucéouot medirous éuBeBaviar, 

4 > b jaeeA ‘ “A ] , 
Koupny T aiyudyoto Avs yAauKamu ‘APyrny, 
BoiBov 7° ’Amod\Nwva Kat “Aprewtv ioyéarpay, 


10. Foooay 


9. wo\AG KLM, Ald. 


8. éxeppdcayro, ‘moved nimbly,’ or 
stamped vigorously with their feet. 
Schol. éxvrerapévws nal eppwpéves nal 
eitévws éxdpevoay. Il. i. 529, duBpd- 
ou 3° kpa xatrat éweppwoayro tvaxros 
Kpards an’ d0avdrow. Ibid. xxiv. 616, 
evvas Nuupdwy, al 7 dup’ "AxeAdiov 
éppdéoavro. It is better to take the 
aorist of past time, rather than as im- 
plying habitual action. This intro- 
duces the imperfect oretxov, thant, 
which Goettling supposes to be the 
same as an aorist in sense. The tenor 
of the narrative runs thus :—The Muses 
had been dancing on Helicon; thence 
they descended by night, singing of 
the gods, to the place where Hesiod 
was tending his flocks.: There they 
addressed him, ordered him to com- 
pose poetry, and gave him a wand of 
the green bay-tree, as a token of their 
favour and a badge of the profession of 
a bard. Goettling explains évyvxias to 
mean, that the Muses appeared in a 
dream; but this view detracts much 
from the real character of the narrative. 
The extract given by Goettling from a 
letter of M. Aurelius the Emperor to 
Fronto (i. 2), proves the very contrary 
to what he asserts, and shows that 
Aurelius contended for a real visitation, 
while Fronto had explained away the 
passage to mean a mere phantasy. 

9. xoAAg@ Aldus with some MSS. 
Like aidy and aid}p, this word (hp or 
hhp, i.e. aFhp) may have had two 
genders. 


10. orotxov K. 


14. ioyéFatpay 


14, dotBov ’Ar. M. 


10. 3eca, like xAndav, phun, signifies 
a divine voice. Schol. rhy Geiay pwvhy. 
Inf. v. 832 it is applied to the roaring of 
a bull, but as a subterranean and preter- 
natural sound. Cf. inf. 43. 65. 701. 

12. *Apyelnv. Hesych. (iu v.) seems 
wrongly to have interpreted this Aeuich». 
Clearly, the Argive goddess is meant.— 
rediras, cf. inf. 454," Hpny xpucomédiAov. 
Goettling omits this verse, because he 
thinks it unlikely that the particular 
attribute of Argive should have been 
added in a scheme of general Greek 
mythology. Argos, however, in its 
ancient acceptation, comprised a great 
part of upper Hellas. See Aesch. 
Suppl. 255 seqq. Van Lennep thinks 
from v. 11 to v. 21 might at least be left 
out without loss to the narrative; but 
he allows that the list of names they 
contain is not alien from the poet’s 
general scheme. He remarks that “Hpy 
properly takes the digamma. 

14, *AwéAAwva. The first syllable is 
made long as in drdAAwy, Opp. 131, 
where see the note. —ioxéaipay, an 
ancient epithet of the Huntress in her 
terrestrial, of the Darter in her celestial 
capacity, probably from xéw, as the 
Romans said fundere or superfundere 
tela. Others (and so gloss. cod. Baroce. 
60) explain rétous xalpovoar.—It is 
rather remarkable that so brief a men- 
tion (v. 918) is made in the Theogony 
as we now have it, of the birth of these 
important divinities, Apollo and Ar- 
temis. 
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nd Tlocevddava yenoxov, évvowiyarov, 
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kai @duw aidoiny, EhucoBrépapdv 7’ ’Adpodirny, 

*DoiBnv re xpucoarépavoy Kkahyv te Arovny, 
*HO 7 “Heddy te péyay, Napmpyy Te Bedyvyp, 

TAnta r "lamerdv te, idé Kpdvoy ayxudopyrny, 


A “ 
Tatdy 7’ “Oxeavov re ppéyav, kat Nvxra pédawwayp, 


20 


»¥ > 3 U4 e 4 a oA 94 
add\\wv t abaydrwy iepov yévos aiey éovTwr 
at vd 7oP ‘Halodov kadnv édidakay aovdny, 
» , e A 9 , 
dpvas tronaivov? “EXuxwvos viro Caf€ovo. 

4 4 4 .\ A a) y 
tovoe Sé pe TpaticTa Oeai pos pvOov Eeurror, 


16. FeAuoBAépapov 


15. woveddova K. Ald. yendxov M. ya:joyov K, Ald. 
. In K this verse follows v. 17. 
24. rovre Ald. eurrov KM, Ald. (al. derav.) 


MSS. 


18. péyav om. M. 
23. mouevov? K, 


15. yehoxoy is adopted by Goettling 
from one of his MSS. for ya:hoxor. It 
is also found in the Bodleian MS. 
Baroce. 60 (where Robinson wrongly 
gives the reading as yevdxov). Per- 
haps it is rather a matter of pronuncia- 
tion than spelling; but if yj is con- 
tracted from éa, there is no difficulty 
in admitting yefoxos as a legitimate 
form. Goettling goes too far in sup- 
posing it to be a Boeotic word, because 
in Pind. Ol. xiii. 78, the metre seems to 
require it. 

17. SolfBny for“HBnv Flach, from the 
conjecture of Schoemann. Cf. inf. 136, 
where, as here and in Aesch. Eum. 7, 
Phoebe is mentioned among the older 
or Titanian gods, whereas Hebe was 
of lower rank and later introduction. 

18. Aauxphy Goettling here and v. 
871, for Aaumpdy. 

19. Some MSS. invert the order of 
this and the preceding verse. The ar- 
rangement in the text is that of Aldus, 
Robinson, Gaisford, and Goettling. 
There is some reason however for pre- 
ferring to put v. 18 next before v. 20. 
For thus mention is made first of the 
greater, then of the lesser gods, next of 
certain Titanic powers, lastly the ele- 
mental divinities, sun and moon, earth 
and sea. It is equally likely however 


18. aFo 


19 


23. Fapvas 24. eeurov 


17. “HByv 


that v.19 is an interpolation—It is to 
be observed, that the poet himself in 
the Theogony follows nearly an inverse 
order. 

22. Though at may be the relative, 
the combination with w rather suggests 
that it is the demonstrative, as we have 
$s for obros in Opp. 22.—One cannot 
resist a suspicion, that vv. 22, 23, 25, 
are the additions of rhapsodists. The 
metre of 23 is not Hesiodic; and the 
(dOeos ‘EA:ika@y is tamely repeated from 
v. 2. Moreover, v. 25 occurs as v. 52. 
They are however unquestionably 
ancient verses. Compare Ovid, Fast. 
vi. 13, ‘ Ecce deas vidi; non quas prae- 
ceptor arandi Viderat, Ascraeas cum 
sequeretur oves.’ Id. A. Am. i. 27, 
‘Nec mihi sunt visae Clio Cliusque 
sorores, Pascenti pecudes vallibus, As- 
cra, tuis.’ 

24, xpériora does not seem to mean 
‘they spoke to me first’ (altro), but 
that they spoke first reprovingly, and 
then conferred the gift of poetic inspira- 
tion. Van Lennep understands it to 
imply that this was the first of several 
subsequent interviews of the poet with 
the Muses.—Goettling prefers Ze:rayr, 
the reading of only one or two MSS. 
But see on Opp. 289, 
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Tlouéves aypavdot, kan’ €déyxea, yaorépes olop, 
é \ ig > #4 e ~ 
tOpev evden rohrAa Aéyery erYpotow Gpora, 
topev 8’, evr EGedapev, adnOea pvOycac bas. 
a yy A , Q > 4 
Os éEfacay Kovpat peyadou Atos aptiérevac 


Kai por oKnTTpov edwv Sadvns épiOyreéos dLov 


27, 28, Fidyev 


27. eripowi M. 
30. éwv KM, Ald. 


26. woyéves. We cannot doubt that 
this is the vocative, though Goettling 
thinks it may be the nominative, and 
conceives an improbable antithesis in 
Hyets 3¢ Movoa: yey in the next verse. 
A class of persons is addressed, instead 
of the mere individual who represents 
them. The general sense is, ‘Shep- 
herds! indolent and homeless race that 
you are, and averse from mental exer- 
tion, know that we Muses are not such 
as perchance you suppose; if we are 
accused of inventing lies, we know also 
how tos the truth.’ The inference 
intended to be drawn is, ‘And we can 
teach you to do the like.’—&ypavaui, 
dvéoriot, ek KxatadapOdvoyres. — Kdx’ 
éaéyxea, base-born poltroons; an Ho- 
meric expression, I]. ii. 235, & wéroves, 
xdx’ éréyxe, "Axasldes, obxér’ Ax asol_— 
yaorépes olov, ‘mere bellies,’ i.e. who 
merely eat, like your own flocks, and 
have no more mind than they. Hesych. 
Tavrépes olov rpopijs udyns émipedod- 
pevot, ws ‘Halodos éy rij @eoyovlg. Schol. 
=e Thy yaorépa pévny doxoAcdpevot, 
kal péva Ta Tis ‘yaotpds ppovoorres. 
Similarly the verse of Epimenides 
quoted by St. Paul, Kpires del pevoral, 
xaxd Onpia, yaorépes dpyal. 

28. In the contrast of aAn0éa with 
weddea, didactic poetry is meant, as op- 
posed to Epic. K. O. Miiller (Lit. Gr. 
p. 80) thinks that there is an implied 
censure of other poems which were of a 
more imaginative cast. Goettling and 
others compare Od. xix. 203, Yoxey 
Webdea WOAAG Adywr erdpoow duota, and 
Theognis, v. 713, ob8' ef Peddea ney wrosois 
erépoow dsuoia.—For pv@joacba, the 


28. atray éAwpey M. 


30 
29. dpruférevar 
29. Ards peydAov M. 


Schol. records a variant ynpicac6a, 
which Graevius prefers, comparing Opp. 
v. 260, ynpter’ &v0pdrwy &dixov vdov. So 
also Flach and Schoemann. 

29. adpriéwesa:, ‘ plain-speaking, a 
word dxat Aeyéuevoy as the feminine of 
apriewfs. Cf. Il. xxii. 281, dard tis 
dpriexhs nal éxlkAowos @%xAco pidwy. 
Schol. af awrnpricopéva nal réAcia xa 
iyi Adyoucas, 4 apriois Ewer ypdhyevas. 

30. gov, the common reading, for 
%Socay, cannot be defended, since the 
last syllable of the shortened forms of 
the plural %fay, Erray, Epuv, like 4y for 
qoay inf. 321, is metrically long. It is 
more probable that wy, formed by the 
omission of the o and by contracting 
oa, is the true reading ; and this is given 
in the Aldine and some MSS, as well 
as by Hesych. in v. So the Codex 
Galeanus has é3/8wy for é3[8ocay, Opp. 
v. 139, where others give éd{do0vry.—F or 
Spépac@a two MSS. (ap. Goettl.) give 
3péP~aca:, which affords an easier sense, 
although 8péreoda: is properly a depo- 
nent, and the poet could as easily have 
written dpeyduerar. There is sufficient 
authority for dpérew in post-epic times, 
e.g. Herod. ii. 92. If we admit dpépac- 
6a:, it may depend either on @nnrTdyp, 
‘ wondrous to pluck,’ or as Goettling and 
Van Lennep prefer, and as seems more 
probable, on @wy po, ‘ they offered me 
a beautiful staff to cut from the tree.’ 
It would be a more graphic description 
to make the Muses hand to Hesiod the 
staff which they had themselves gathered 
for him, as a badge or symbol of the 
poetic function. If dpépaca: be the 
genuine reading (and it is adopted by 
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TSpepacba Onnrov: évervevoay Sé pou avdynv 
TOcinv, ws Kretoyne TA T Eooopeva mpd T édvTa. 
Kai we Kehov® vuvew paxapwy yévos aidy édvtwr, 
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opas 5S avras mparov fre Kai totepov aiey aeideuv. 
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35 


31. OaFyrdv 


81. Spépacba. Oeyrov KM, Ald. 
33. kai p éOéAov6’ M. 


Ald. @eiay iva xAcioune M. 


kal vorepov M. 


Schoemann), it would naturally have 
been changed into dpépacda: by those 
who doubted about the active dpéres. 
Aristides, T. ii. p. 370 (quoted by Gais- 
ford,) construed SpépacGa: Gnynrdy, for 
his words are these: —év iwepBorAfi ceu- 
vuvwy 7a éavrov, tl gnow; Spépacba 
Onnrév’ &s 0088 Toy ruxdyta KAadlonoy 
AaBoy x.7r.A.—The Boeotian minstrels 
always carried in their hands a branch 
of the bay during the recitation of 

try (K. O. Miiller, Gr. Lit. p. 79). 
Whether pdéB8os or pdrrew be the real 
element in papdds, it is certain that 
the bay was selected as a tree sacred to 
Apollo, for which reason the eating of 
bay-leaves was thought tv impart the 
genius for both poetry and prophecy. 
Pausanias, ix. 30, 2, alludes to this pas- 
sage, S7jAa yap 3) Kal @ airay ray 
exay, Sri tm) 5d pBe Sdovns fee. 

81. Hesych. 6yntdy: Savpacrdy, Kardy, 
mwepuadAés. For the digamma see Cur- 
tius, Gr. Et. 253. The reading Oe:nrdy 
(another way of representing the F) is 
recognised by Hesych. én v. 

82. xAcfouus, ‘that I might celebrate 
in lays.’ See Opp. v. 1. As most copies 
give tva wAeloywu, others Sore or dopa 
KaAvorut, Goettling concludes that the 
old reading was not 6elnv, but either 
Stay or Odom. Schoemann and Flach 
also read @éomy. The reading of Ba- 
rocc. 60 (M), Getav, va #.7.A., is not 
lightly to be rejected; it has been 
adopted by Van Lennep. Compare 
rédeta in Aesch. Theb. 692. H. Ste- 
phens restored on conjecture ds xAelorut, 
which is adopted by Gaisford and 
Goettling. Perhaps the verse is spu- 


82. Oeinv, iva xwAcloun K, 
34. mparov 


rious, and made up of v. 38; but the 
false reading s#«Adoiu: would also ac- 
count for the MSS. readings Sere and 


pa. 

33. In this verse uty should be sup- 
plied, ‘to sing of the immortals, but 
always to commence and end with an 
invocation or eulogy of themselves.’ 
This condition they imposed as a tri- 
bute for the prerogative they had just 
conferred. Weise reads opas 7° abras, 
apparently against the MSS.—¥For So- 
vepoy Wolf and others would read fo- 
varov. This may be right; for dorepoy 
should rather mean ‘hereafter,’ in pos- 
terum. But, as two MSS. omit the re, 
we should perhaps read xpa@rov xa) és 
torepov. Of. Opp. 351, ds ay xpntlav 
kal és Sorepoy &pxiov eSpns. 

35. rin, a lengthened form of rl, as 
in I. xxiii. 409, rin AclweoOe, pépiora: ; 
and elsewhere. Compare rivn, v. seq., 
and Opp. 10. Goettling needlessly 
renders it by qutanam.—wep) dpiv x.7.A., 
a proverb of great antiquity, the mean- 
ing of which has been variously ex- 
plained. According to the Scholiast, 
it was applied to those who rambled off 
from the subject before them into irre- 
levant topics; as if the poet meant to 
say, ‘But ee ae Ae what the 

uses said an , when my purpose 
is to sing of the birth of the gods? 
K. O. Miiller (Hist. Greek Lit. p. 82) 
says, “The oak and the rock represent 
the simple country life of the Greek 
autochthones, who thought they had 
sprung from their mountains and 
woods, and whose thoughts dwelt only 
upon these ideas, in primitive inno- 
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Tuvn, Movodwr apyopeba, rai Avi rarpt 
Upvevoa. TépTrovat péyav vdov évrdos ‘Odvprrov, 
feipedoa tad 7 edvta ta 7’ eoodpeva mpd 7 édvta, 
davy dpnpevoa trav & axdparos peer avon 


36. Adfi 38. Fepedorar (epetorar) 39. pea? 


39. dwrvys M. 


cence and familiarity.” Thus the mean- 
ing would be, ‘But why should I say 
more about myself, a humble shepherd? 
Let me proceed to sing of other and 
greater subjects.’ Homer has ard dpuds 
oS ard wérpns in Il. xxii. 126, and Od. 
xix. 163, both of them rather obscure 
passages. In the former it seems to 
mean ‘to talk about common - place 
matters.’ Some have fancied there is 
an allusion to the oaks of Dodona and 
the rock of Delphi; and this is in some 
degree favoured by the epithet waAa- 
odrov attached to Spvds in Od. xix. 163. 
Plato, Phaedr. p. 275, B,—ol 3¢ 7’, & 
pire, dv TG Tov Aids Tod Awdwvalov iepg 
Bpuds Adyous %pnoay uayrixovs xphrous 
yevéoOa:. ois wey oby rére, dre odK 
ovo copois Sowep Suets of véor, dwéxpn 
Spuds nal wérpas dxovew im’ einOelas, el 
pdvov &dnOH Adyoer. For it-was the 
custom of foundlings and of childless 
persons to consult the oracles as to 
their parentage or prospects of progeny, 
as Xuthus does in the Ion of Euripi- 
des. Hence a person ‘not from an oak 
or a rock’ would be odx 6 ruxmy, not 
one of obscure birth. Goettling sup- 
rs the same reference to the oracles, 

ut gives the sense thus :—“ Sed quid 
ego res divinas profano, quid ea renun- 
tio hominibus, quae a Musis mibi con- 
credita erant pro silentio premenda ?” 
Van Lennep thinks the sense is, ‘Why 
do I talk like rustic lovers amongst 
oaks and rocks?’ viz. on matters con- 
cerning myself, or out of place in the 
present subject. But Miiller’s inter- 
pretation appears simpler, and suits the 
’ context at least as well. Plato (besides 
Apol. p. 34, p, and Phaedr. p. 275, 3, 
cited by Goettling) alludes to this pro- 
verb in Resp. p. 544, D, ola 0’ ody br: Kal 
dvOporwy ef5n Tocavra dvdyKn tpdéxwy 
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elvat, 8oamep Kal wodireov; 4 ofes éx 
Spuds wobey 4% ex wérpas ras wodcrelas 
ylyver@at, BAX’ odx) ex TaY Ody THY ev 
Tats wéAeow ; 

36. tévn, obros ob, ‘Come now, m 

lute,’ or perhaps, & dune, the poet ad- 
dressing himself. See on Opp. v. 10. 
Schol. rpbs éaurdéy gnot card dpxaioudy: 
dyr) rov, ob & ‘Holode, Awpixas. This 
verse would make a fitting introduction 
to the Theogony, were all the preceding 
part omitted. . 
_ 88. eipedoa:. If the accent be right, 
the verb should be eipéw, which does 
not elsewhere occur. Goettling calls it 
“verbum Boeoticum pro tuyéw.? We 
have however efpw in Od. ii. 162, 
pynoripow 8 pdrAwra widavoxdpevos 
tase elpw, and ib. xiii. 7, dudwy 3 dyvdp) 
éxdorp épiéuevos tdde efpw. Like the 
future épéw, it took the digamma. In 
Od. ix. 13, and elsewhere, we have 
elpecOar ‘to ask.’ Hesych. cipetoat 
Aéyouoa. elpw yap A¢yw, ob 6 péAAwy 
ép@. ‘Holodos év rf @eoyovlg. On the 
other hand, inf. v. 804, the substantive 
eipéa is found. It is not improbable 
that in the present passage either v. 37 
or v. 38 has been interpolated. The 
former verse occurs again inf. 51, and if 
that be here spurious, we must read 
either cipevow or dunpetow. The simi- 
lar termination of participles in -eioa: 
in three consecutive verses is by no 
means pleasing. 

39. édunpetoa: seems to be most pro- 
bably derived from du (duod) peiv, ‘to 
sing in concert.’ Hesych. dénodwvotca, 
duov Aéyovoa. Cf. béec add} in the next 
words. In Od. xvi. 468, dufpnoe 3é 
pot wap’ éralpwy &yyedos axis, it means 
hvtiBéanoe. The Schol. refers it to 
oo elpovea:t. Van Lennep to duod and 

po. 
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éx oropdrwy noeia: yeda Sé re Sparta mrarpos 40 
Znvos eprySovzo10 Oeay dri Nerprodaay 

4 5 ] ~ A id 4 > , 
oKidvapevy Hyet Sé Kdpyn viddevros "OAV r7r0Vv 
ddparda 7 aBavdrwv. ai S dpBporov docayr ieioa 
Beav yévos aidotov mpa@rov Kieiovaw dowdy, 
> 3 A_- a ~ .' > “ 9 “ ¥ 
e€ dpy7s ods Tata cat Ovpavds evpds erixror, 
[ot 7’ && rav éyévovro Deol, Swripes édwv. | 
devrepov aire Zynva, Oeav warép’ nde Kai avdpar, 

9 , noe A . , 99 A 
[apyopevat 0 vuvedor Deai Arfpyouvai 7’ doudis, | 
6ocov dépratos €or. Dewy Kpatet Te wEeytoros" 
abris 8 avOpdiwy te yévos Kpatepav Te yryavT@v —-50 


44. xXovow 


40. Frdeta 42. Fyyxet 


43. dwar’ abavdrwy Ald. 


45. éruxrev K, 


42. xapa M. 


41. Nepooéooy M. 
44, aidoiwy M. 





Swpara adavdruv KM. 


Ald. éruxrov M. 46. 


xparéi re KM. 
with this verse. 


44, @e@y is a monosyllable, as in II. i. 
18, byiv pey Geol Sotev "OAdumia Sdpuar’ 
txovres. Goettling reads aidolwy with 
one or two good copies. The omission 
of F in 3ecav should here be noticed. 
Inf. 65 we may easily read 8a ordua 
Féacay letoas. 

45. é dpxijs is rightly connected by 
the Scholiast with @riuerey. The old 
punctuation, «Aclovow dod7 ef dpxiis, is 
retained by Gaisford, who also reads 
érixrov. The Titans or primeval gods 
are meant, as contrasted with the 
Olympian, or dwrijpes édwy. But this 
verse (46) is perhaps rightly rejected 
by Goettling, as inserted from v. 111. 

48. Afyovor, scil. stuvotoa abdrdy. 
‘Beginning they sing them, and leave 
off their song with them.’ Though the 
verse itself is probably spurious («Acl- 
ovowy being readily supplied from 
above), Afryovo: has been rightly re- 
stored by Goettling from two MSS. 
The old reading was Afryovcal 7’, which 
rendered it necessary to pronounce 
do.djs as if dis, by synizesis. The 


6. éyevto M. 
7 dons KM. Aryovoai 7’ dodots Ald. 
50. atfis & M, Ald. 


aedy M. 
Sornpes KM, Ald. 48. Axyovot 
49. récocov M, Ald. 
auris 8’ K, which leaves off 


termination of an heroic verse with 
three spondees is very uncommon. We 
have in II. xviii. 255, &orvde viv iévar 
Bh pluvew ho Stay. Od. xxii. 418, af ré 
Mw’ driud(ovat, cal at ynAecreis eicly. But 
the original readings may have been 
joa and yvyAerées. In Scut. H. 202, 
Aids wal Anrovs vids, the true reading 
is perhaps Anréos. 

49. 8ccov, nad? Scov, ‘how much.’ 
To be distinguished from gcc, ‘by 
how much,’ which implies an apodosis 
Té0e@. 

50. avOpérwy. The heroes are pri- 
narily meant; but the poet does not 
use &vdpayv, because he intends an anti- 
thesis with 6eéy. It is doubtful if the 
passage following (wherein v. 51 is re- 
peated from v. 37)), down to v. 67, origi- 
nally stood in this place. The poet 
says indeed (v. 36) that he will begin 
with the Muses, i. e. with their birth 
and office; but perhaps these lines were 
borrowed from some distinct hymn in 
honour of the Muses. 
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vpvevoras TEpTrovar Atos voov evTos ‘Odv7rov 

Modoat Odvpmiddes, Kovpas Atos aiyidxoro, 
a 3 id 4 o a “~ 

Tas év Ilvepin Kpovidy réxe warpi pryetoa 

Mrynpoovrn, youvotow ‘EdevOnpos pedéovea, 


Ano LOTVVNY TE KAKOY GuTTrAavEd TE WLEpUNpawy. 


évvéa yap oi vixras eutoryero pntiera Zevs 
, > 9 $ 4 e Q 4 9 4 
voogyw am’ afavaruy iepov AExos eioavaBaivor: 


arr’ 6TeE 


, e938 . » . Qa » a 
dy p éviavros env, wepi 8 erpamrov &pa, 


pnvav d0wovrav, wepi 8 yuara TAN éTed Eo On, 


e > » > 93 , A e , ® 3 Q 
no érex’ evvéa Koupas Opmodpovas, Wow d.o.07) 


56. evvéfa For 


56. pioyero M. 


52. Movoa «.r.A. Though this verse 
reads like a common-place of the rhap- 
sodists, it stands well enough gramma- 
tically in apposition to ai 5¢ in v. 43. 

54. Nothing certain is known about 
°EAev0}p, which some have supposed to 
be identical with Eleutherae in Boeotia, 
but which others take to be a mountain, 
so called (says the Scholiast) 87: exe? 6 
Aidyvoos ris pavias ératboaro Kal hAev- 
OepH0n. The connexion of this event 
with the worship of the goddess of 
Memory is evident. The daughters of 
this goddess, the Muses, proved first to 
Dionysus and then to mankind in gene- 
ral ‘the forgetfulness of ills and the 
rest from cares.’—-yovvol, the fertile 
plains at the foot of the mountain. 
Schol. rots yovtuwrdros térots. Inf. v. 
329, youvotow Kxarévacce Neuelns, wip 
dv@pmmwos. In these plains, according 
to Pausanias i. 38 (quoted by Goett- 
ling), there was an altar to Dionysus. 

55. uépynpa, connected with the Ho- 
meric wepunpl(ew, but not itself found 
in Homer, seems to have the same root 
Hep (wept), implying division or hesita- 
tion between two ways, as in pépimya. 
Hesych. peputpa: gpovriSes, Bovada), 
péptuvan. 

59. This verse occurs three times in 
the Odyssey, x. 470, xix. 153, xxiv. 
143; but in each place it is rejected as 


N 


60 
60. éwéa. 
59. éreX€oOny Ald.. 


spurious by Bekker. In x. 469 we also 
have the verse which here precedes (58), 
and neither is likely to be genuine in 
this passage.—It may be remarked how- 
ever that the old year of ten months 
appears here to be indicated. Cf. Ovid, 
Fast. i. 33, ‘Quod satis est, utero 
matris dum prodeat infans, Hoc anno 
statuit temporis esse satis.’ 

60. érexe, viz. at one birth—On the 
as in xotpas made short, see Opp. 675.— 
duddpovas, cf. Scut. H. 49, d:duudove yel- 
varo waide, ovKé® duodpovéovre, Kxacry- 
vito ye uty Horny.—péeuBrerat, perhaps 
for peuéAera:, and that for peuéAnrat, 
the § being inserted for euphony, as in 
Badd for padax-s, BAlrrew for peAlrress, 
Bpotds for pports (xoprds) &e. The 
short e of the perfect has the analogy 
of the short « in many epic conjunc- 
tives, the H in its oldest use being, as 
in Latin and modern languages, the 
aspirate. Goettling thinks there was a 
present tense uéuBAouat, because Hesy- 
chius cites uéuBAeoba:. But this may 
equally have been for peneaA7io@a. The 

uestion is the more difficult, because 
the Epic poets were in the habit of 
forming new present tenses, at least in 
the active voice, from reduplicated per- 
fects, €. g. wepixw, weppddw, KexAhyo. 
(See Sout. H. 228.) A similar form is 
péeuBAwna from root oA, and pepaAdnka 
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péuBreras, &v oryPecow axndéa Oupov éxovoass, 

“ > 39 3 , “A , b id 
tuTOov am axpotarns Kopudys vupoevros ‘Ohvprrov, 
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év0a od durapot re yopot Kat Sdyara Kadd. 
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év Padins: épariy dé dua. orépar 6ooap ietoat 


pérovra, WavTwv TE vopous Kat 7Oea Kedva 
aBavarav kdelovow, eryparov doar icioau. | 

a oo YF “ » 9 , > A ~ 
at TOT toav mpos Odvprrov ayahAopevat omit Kady, 


65. ordua Foocav? 


61. pédAdAera Ald. 


éxovoas M. 
Ald. 


was inflected as if from pordéw, a se- 
condary present from the aorist poAeiy. 
Hesych. péuBrerar’ gpovrife émime- 
Aeirat 

62. rurOdy ax’ dp. x. “ Hoc dicitur 

ropter Pieriam, in qua natae sunt 

usae.” Goettl, The ancient notion 
of Olympus as the seat of the gods, 
viz. the top of the mountain in Thes- 
saly, is to be distinguished from the 
later notion expressed by évrds ’OAvz- 
wov in v. 51. Hence these two pas- 
sages are inconsistent with each other, 
as might be expected in an interpola- 
tion. Schoemann, p. -63, would place 
62 after 53 or 56, and he thinks an 
interpolator transferred it to its present 
position in order to join on the common- 
place following, %v0a cgi, &c. 

64—7. These verses, which assign 
Pieria as the birth-place of the Graces 
and of Desire, are rejected by Goett- 
ling, who remarks that these deities 
pertain rather to Helicon. There are 
other reasons for taking the same view. 
For oixfa has no digamma; and decay 
fetoa: has already occurred twice, viz. 
at v. 10 and v. 43,80 that the repetition 
of it in vv. 65 and 67 beeomes almost 
intolerable. 

65. év @adlys. This can only mean, 
‘in the midst of festivities.’ Van Len- 
nep explains it thus:—“ Vult poeta 
significare, illa in Olympo domicilia 
non nisi éy @aAlns, sive, quence erant 
Deorum @aAia:, incoluisse “Imepoy et 


66. FyOea. 


63. adi M 64. Xapires cat 


Charites.” For (says he) the Muses 
were bound to attend the feasts of the 
gods on Olympus. Goettling places a 
comma after Exovew, and translates, 
‘“‘ Adjunctis etiam in eorum honorem 
festis, nempe Charitesiis, quae Orcho- 
meni celebrabantur. ” But this would 
have been oty @aAlys. The construction 
seems in some way defective; either a 
verse has dropped out, or lines have 
been put together by rhapsodists which 
belonged to different poems. 

66. The original reading may have 
been péArove’ abaydrwy re vdépous Kat 
x.7.A. Goettling explains rdyrwy vdpuous 
to mean ‘the law of all things,’ i. e. 
physiology, and Hea &bavdrwy ‘the 
nature of the gods.’ But, in connexion 
with #@ea, vduor should signify ‘cus- 
toms,’ ‘institutions ;’ and yet the epi- 
thet xedva would thus be out of place. 
Cf. Opp. 699, fva Hea xedva dddéns, 
where it is applied to instructing a 
young wife. We must therefore under- 
stand ‘the habits and the virtuous (or 
beneficent) dispositions of all the im- 
mortals.’ Schol. ras d:arpiBas, Tas 
veuhoes, Ta Starrhpara. : 

68. rére, on the occasion of their 
birth they went from Pieria to join the 
gods on Olympus. Of. v. 202, yewouévy 
Ta wpora Oe@y 7° és piAoy lotop. Per- 
haps, as Yaxe should take the F, we 
should read a? 8 81’ tcav—nep) Flaxe 


K.T.A. 
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dpuBpooiy podrp: epi 8 taye yata péeAawa 
vpvevoas, épards dé rodav vio Sovmos 6papeL, 70 
ld : 3 b | 9 e€ b > “a 3 , 
vircopevev tratép eis Ov’ 6 8 ovpave@ éuBacidevery 
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avros €xwv Bpovriy 70 aifaddevra Kepavvor, 


KapTet vikyoas Tarépa Kpdvov. 


ed 
ev O€ ExaoTa 


aBavarors Sirakev Guds Kai eréppade Tyas. 

Tavr apa Movods aevdov ’Odvpma ddpar’ Exoveat, 75 
évvéa Ovyarépes peyadou Atds éexyeyaviat, 

KrXews 7 Evrépin tre, @ddeva re MeArropevy Te, 
Tepyuydpn tT Epara re, Tlodkvpria 7 Ovpavin re, 
Kaddudrn 0: 7 dy mpodepectarn éotiv atacéwv. 


nN yap kat Bacikevow ap aidoiovow dandet. 80 
71. ofov 73. Féxaora. 76. ewéa Aros 


71. éuBacirever M. 


ve Ald. 79. dracdwv Ald. 


71. The common reading is éufacr- 
Aeve:, which introduces a feeble and 
ordinary characteristic of Zeus. Van 
Lennep explains it as affording a pre- 
sent theme to the Muses un their ar- 
rival on Olympus. Two or three MSS. 
with Aldus give ¢uBaclrevey. The im- 
perfect is rather confirmed by airds 
txwy «.7.A.. which implies that others 
had hitherto possessed that power which 
Zeus then exclusively held. The Muses 
were born just after he had assumed 
the sovereignty of the gods by expelling 
Cronus, and had allotted their several 
offices and prerogatives to the gods. 
Cf. Aesch. Prom, 236, 8xws rdyiora roy 
mwarppov és Opdvoy Kabé(er’, edOts Saluo- 
ow venue yépa kAAotow BAda, Kal diec- 
toxlero apx hy. 

74. éréppade. Closely coupled with 
d:ératev, this would seem a reduplicated 
and augmented aorist rather than the 
imperfect of weppddw. See inf. 162, 
and Od. xxiii. 206, cfpar’ avayvotons 
rd of Euneda wéppad’ ’Odvocets. Here 
we may translate, ‘had severally de- 
clared their prerogatives.’ 

75. &edov. The past narration is con- 


éuBacrede Ald. Vulg. euBaoreve. 74. 
ddavaros (not abavarwy) diéragey Spas: éeréppasde Se M. 


78. Ovpavia 


tinued from at rér’ Yoay, v. 68; but it is 
not clear what radra means. Probably, 
the praises of the gods alluded to in 
buvevoas, v. 70, and specified sup. 65 

76. évvéa. The number nine, a mul- 
tiple of the original three,—a charac- 
teristic number in the ancient religions 
of the world,—is regarded as a later 
development in the cult of the Pierian 
goddesses. (See ‘ Mythology and Folk- 
lore,’ p. 64.) In Od. xxiv. 60 we find 
Motoa 8 évyvda wacas due:Bdpevar dm 
KaAf Ophveor. 

79. xpopeperrdrn, * holding the high- 
est place,’ preferred before the rest. 
Schol. évriyzordryn. The reason alleged 
is, that she attends on kings, not only 
as tie Muse of epic verse, which cele- 
brates their exploits, but as conferring 
on them the gift of eloquence, inf. 86, 
90. The other explanation, r@ xpdévq 
mwpopepestdrn, mpexBurdrn, seems less 
correct in this place.— 8) is Her- 
mann’s reading for 7 3¢. Schoemann 
reads fre, “ex coni. Herm.” Cf. v. 361, 
Kal Srvt, 34 opewy mpopepectdrn éoriy 
andoewy. 
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ovTwwa Tinnowor Avos KoUpaL preyadoto, 

4 ld 4 4 
yewopevor Te tOwor Suotpepéwy Bacrrywr, 
T@ pev ert yhoooy yAuKEpHy xelovaw éépony, 
TOU ee eK OTOMATOS pel pethiya: ob dé VY aol 
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alipa Te kai péya vetkos émotapévws Karéravce: 


82. re Fidwor 


84. xat Fére’ vel rou Ferre’. 


82. Bactr\éwy M. 
éépoyy M. 


81—95. Goettling assigns these verses 
to another recension, because he sees no 
connexion with the preceding, and be- 
cause the gift of eloquence is here attri- 
buted to all the Muses, not to Calliope 
alone. ‘The objection is of little weight. 
It was the object of the poet to praise 
the Muses generally, and to extol the 
office of the kings, who (as Van Lenuep 
well remarks) were in those early times 
the patrons of bards, because their 
deeds were thus celebrated in thie 
public banquets. 

82. yewdpuevoy «.7.A. Hor. Carm. iv. 
8, 1,‘ Quem tu Melpomene semel Nas- 
centem placido lumine videris.’ Theocr. 
ix. 35, obs dpwo yabevoa, ras 3’ of 
vt wot@ Sadhoaro Kipxyn. The reading 
of Stobaeus, xlviii. 12, yewduerdy re 
Two, seems eeseaeana to the vulg. 
écldwor or éxidwo1, on account of the 
digamma. 

83. xelovow, a mere variety of xev- 
ovow or x¢Fovow. Stobaeus, Flor. xlvi. 
p. 826. (Gaisf.), has another readin 


& 
wpoxéovaw dodhy. Possibly this verse 


was added to get rid of the apparent 
hiatus in the next verse (rou Féwe’) by 
inserting the dé. 

84. Hesyoh. pelAcya> fdurra, yAuxéa, 
Wpooyry, éwreucy. 

85—92. Quoted by Stobaeus, Flor. 
Ixxvii. p. £68.—diaxpivew Oduioras is a 
mixed expression between d:axplvew 
ducas, ‘to decide suits,’ and wéuew de- 
moras, (O€uiw, dieny,) ‘to apply the law 
in assigning disputed rights.’ Cf. Opp. 
9, Blep 8 Youre Oduioras. Ibid. 221, 


83. dowdnv Ald. 


88. yovow eéponv. 
Aafot 


84. Vulg. rod & Gre’. 


okoAsais 3 Blass xplywor Oduioras. v. 
224, of re pw ekeAdowor wal odn iPeiay 
Evequay. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1178, woAAo 
lOelas dvd Boru Siexplyovro Oduioras, and 
Theocr. xxv. 46. These 0éu:ores refer 
to men's rights, which may have be- 
come a subject of dispute, and require 
the decision of some authorised judge. 
Hence Apoll. Rhod. has @enicrotyxou 
Baoirjes, iv. 847. Il. i. 238, SucaowdAan, 
of te O€uioras xpds Aids eipdarar. The 
savage Cyclopes had no @éu:ores, and 
no dyopal Bovanpdpa:, Od. ix. 112. 

86. dopadrdws ayopedwy, ‘ speaking 
with unerring judgment,’ viz. such as 
cannot be gainsaid, and therefore infal- 
libly true. Properly, a&yopevew is to be 
a member of an dyopa, as BovAevew is to 
be a BovAeuvrf¥s. Hence the Homeric 
phrase dyopds dyopevew. In Opp. 280 
we have ra Slea’ ayopedew, ‘to ee 
the truth in public;’ but it may here 
mean ‘delivering an address from the 
judge's seat,’ viz. in the agora. The 
same words occur in Od. viii. 170 seqq., 
to which the present passage bears 
other strong and suspicious resem- 
blances; indeed, the one must have 
been more or less adapted from the 
other :—oi 3¢ 7 és abrdy repwdueror 
Aedacovew 6 8 dopadrdws dyopeve: aldot 
perixyin, perd 3 wpéwe: dypopévowiuwr 
épxduevor & dvd doru Gedy ds eicopdacw. 

ence Van Lennep proposed here to 
read dyopeve: for d-yopever, and to place 
vy. 92 to follow next. 

87. aljd re. The re here bears the 
common epic senso of ro: or Yous, ‘it 
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Touveca yap Baowxyes évéppoves, ovvera Aaots 
Bramropévors ayopnds perarpoma epya Tehevor 
pyidtas, padakotor tapaipapevot eréerou. 90 
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épyopuevov 0 ava aoru Deby as \AaoKovrar 
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old te Movodwy iepy Sars avOpemrovow. 


88. Aafois «89. Feépya 


88. Aaoto. Ald. 


93. ota re Ald. 


may be that,’ &. Goettling takes it 
for the copulative, as if d&yopede: had 
preceded.—rxal péya vetxos, ‘even & 
serious quarrel,’ which nothing else 
would have stopped but an appeal to 
arms. 

88. rodvexa yap «.7.A. ‘For on this 
account are kings endowed with wis- 
dom, (or perhaps, ‘have hold on the 
minds of their subjects’), because for 
their peoples, when being misled, they 
effect a change in their actions by a 
public address, easily talking them over 
(to better views) by gentle words.’ This 
is in effect a eulogy on eloquence, and 
represents the kings as desirous to ad- 
vise and persuade rather. than to 
punish. Or simply, ‘for the people 
when wronged they make redress.’ We 
might be tempted to construe BAarro- 
pévots dyopigt, ‘when injured by the 
unjust decisions of inferior judges,’ 
and to regard the kings as reversing 
such sentences on appeal. But BAdw- 
rec@a: may very well be used of the 
mentul error or infatuated notions of 
those who have listened to interested 
demagogues, and been led to some 

olitical acts which it is the part of the 

ings to ‘undo,’ nerdrpowa reAciv, by 
their moderation and wisdom. Schol. 
Brarrouévas 8° ayvwolay tov Biuxalov, 
and perdrpora, peraBAhowma els rd BéA- 
viv. There is a similar phrase in Od. 
xvii. 51, a¥ xé woO: Zeds &ytira etpya 
tedkéooy. Virgil may have had this 
passage in view, Aen. i. 148 seqq., ‘ Ac 
veluti in magno populo cum ssepe 
eoorta est seditio, saevitque animis 
ignobile vulgus,’ &c. Persius, iv. 6, 
‘Ergo ubi commota fervet plebecula 


90. mapepapevor M. 


90. Feréecow 91. Faoru 


mapapapevo. Ald. 


bile, Fert animus calidae fecisse silentia 
turbae majestate manus.’ For the cor- 
relatives rotvexa and ofvexa (rod and 
ov évexa), compare Il. i. 110, rou & 
évexd ogy éExnBddos bAyea Tevxet, over’ 
éym Kodpns Xpvonidos dyad &rowa ok 
Eero SéEac Oa. 

90. pnidlws, without trouble, because 
their discretion, their eloquence, and 
the weight of their authority leads not 
only to a prompt decision, but to acqui- 
escence in it.—mapaipdpevor, ‘ talking 
over,’ ‘persuading.’ Aesch. Prom. 131, 
waTppas udyts mapexoica ppévas. Pho- 
tius, wapelry, waparelores 

91. Schoemann reads dv’ &yava from 
the scholia.—iadoxovra:, they deprecate 
his anger by reverential words. The 
verb is used in reference to Gedy ds. If 
this verse be genuine here (see on v. 
86), aldod pe:dtyin, which in Od. viii. 
172 refers to ayopeve:, must signify 
‘with winning terms of respect.’—era 
3¢ wxpéwe: x.7.A., ‘and he holds a con- 
spicuous place among the people when 
assembled,’ just as, in his progress 
through the city, he was deferentially 
addressed by them. There is a variant 
dy’ dyava for ava Fdorv. 

93. ofa re, ‘accordingly as eloquence 
is the sacred gift of the Muses,’ i. e. 
accordingly as he shows eloquence in 
his address. There is some difficulty 
in explaining this phrase, which is used 
both adverbially, as in Od. iii. 78, 4 
paydlws aAdAnoOe old re Anioripes 
bwelp daa, and xi. 363, ofd re woAAobs 
Béone: yaia péAawa, and also as an 
accusative, as Od. xv. 323, ofd re rots 
GyaGoto: wapadpmwor xépyes, and ib. xiv. 
62, xal xtrjow braccev, old re @ oixii 


ae, 5 an os 
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éx yap Movodwv kai éxnBorov *Ard\Awvos 
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avopes dovol eacw émi xOdva Kal xiPaprorai 


éx d€ Atds Baowdjes: 6 8 GABtos ovrwa Movoar 

4 e 3 \ 4 ¢ / 3 , 
pilwvray: yAuKepy ot did oTdparos peer aver. 
ei yap Tis Kat mévOos Exwy veoKndel Ovp@ 


96. Arfos 


94. é« ydp ro. Movodwy M. 
M, Ald. yAvxepin—péev M. 


Svat eSOunos Fwxev. Again, in Opp. 
822 we have ofd re woAAd, as in Opp. 
37 BAAa Te woAAd,—all which passages 
are adduced by Goettling and Van 
Lennep. The latter critic would supply 
petanpéwe: from the preceding verse, ut 
praecellit etiam sacrum Musarum do- 
num hominibus. It is easier to supply 
éor{. Gaisford and Dindorf, after 
Guietus, edit rofy. It would be better, 
if we must alter the text, to read ofa, 
conspicuus est inter congregatos, qua est 
a Musis praeditus eloquentia. Goett- 
ling sevards déors as including several 
gifts or endowments, as if the poet had 
said Sapa. 

94—-7. As several MSS. give éx ydp 
tot Movodwy, we should perhaps read 
dx pév yap Modcewy. If these verses are 
here genuine,—and they occur in the 
Homeric Hymn to the Muses and 
Apollo, v. 2,—the meaning seems to be, 
that though kings, holding their pre- 
rogative from Zeus, stand first, yet 
bards, inspired by the Muses, as even 
kings are with eloquence, hold the next 
place. The context shows that 6 ® 
bABwos x.7.A. refers alike to kings and 
poets. The yAvxeph avd}, or royal 
eloquence, was mentioned in similar 
terms above, v. 883—4. Here it refers 
principally to poets, who thereby ob- 
tain success and notoriety,—for this is 
implied in ér) x@dva, ‘over the wide 
earth.’ Cf. Od. viii. 479—81, waor yap 
avOpamroicw enix Ooviow dodol rims 
Eupopoi eiot wal aidods, ofvex’ &pa opéas 
Otuas povo’ ed[dake, planoe 5& puAov 
é0:3@v.— For the accusative x@dva, which 
indicates the wandering lives of the 
ancient bards, see Opp. 11, od« &pa 
hovvoy Env épldwy -yévos, GAN’ ext yatay 


95 
97. For pea? 
95. €acow Ald. 97. drcdvrac 


elo) 86w. Ibid. v. 125, rdyry powravres 
ér’ alay. Inf. v. 187, Néugas 0’ as 
MeAlas wadéovo” én’ dwelpova -yaiav.— 
éo:80) is not here the predicate, the sense 
being &yv3pes dosdod ex Movawy, BacitAjjes 
éx Ards eiot. 

97. The MSS. vary between olAwyra, 
piravra, pirctyra. The first is pre- 
ferred by Hermann and Goettling (the 
aorist giAaro occurs Il. v. 61), the 
second by Van Lennep, the third, 
which is the vulgate reading, by Gais- 
ford. It is probable that the « is never 
intrinsically long, but the A is some- 
times doubled in the pronunciation, as 
in the address fre xaolyvnre. 
“OdAAuuwos may be more correct than 
OvAupwos. Some distinguish three forms 
of the verb, piropna, pirdw, PlAnut. 

98. veoxndéi, recently afflicted with 

rief for the death of a relative (this 

ing implied in év@os). Hesych. 
vewor) revOfjoavr:. Similarly Aeschylus 
has veorad}s, Eum. 489. Van Lennep 
conjectures that the poet alludes to his 
own poetic efforts at the funeral of 
Amphidamas, at which he was present, 
Opp. 654.—&(nra, ‘ should pine,’ or be- 
come dry in heart,—an idea perhaps 
derived from exhausting the fountain 
of tears, od8 %: oraywy, Aesch. Ag. 
861. Cf. Opp. 587, éwel xeparry kal 
yotvata Xelpios &(e, Sout. H. 397, dre 
te xpéa Zelpios Ce. Tl. iv. 487, 7 pév 
7 aouévn Keira: worapoio wap 8xOas. 
Compare the use of raxvotvcba, of the 
effects of grief, Opp. 360. Goettling 
seems to have forgotten the Homeric 
passage when he says, “ Hic usus verbi 
pag: non reperitur nisi apud Hesio- 

um.” 
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dlynrat kpadinv axayypevos, avrap aordos 


Movodwv Oeparwv kheta mpotépwr avO pdtrav 


100 


dpvyjoy, paKapds Te Oeods, ot “Odvprrov exovow, 

aly’ oye Suadpovewy errdyOerar, ovd€ Te KNdéwv 

péeuvyntar: Taxéws b€ wapérpamre Sapa Deda. 
Xaitpere, téxva Atos, ddére 8 ipepderoay aordyv. 


, 2 9 , e oN , 9. oF 
KAELETE 5 abavarwv LEPOV YEVOS ALEV €OVTO?D, 


105 


ot yns e€eyévovTo Kat ovpavod aorepdevTos 
, A y. € .. ¥ , | 
vuxTos Te Svodepys, ous F ahpupds erpede Tovros. 


100. «Aa 


99. dxaynpeévos Ald. 
ovs GApupos M. 


100. «Aeta, for xAéa or xAdea, the lays 
or legends about the heroes of old. 
Apoll. Rhod. i. 1, apxyéuevos véo, PoiBe, 
wadaryevéwy KrAéa pwray pyhoopa. The 
lengthened form seems due to the 
digamma. Compare «Adw, xAurds, with 
KAelw, KAdw, péw, purds, xéw, xuTds, &c. 
In I. ix. 189, kesde F Spa nada avdpar, 
Van Lennep remarks that Heyne pre- 
ferred «Ade? Gyvipayv. If xwaéa be a 
genuine ancient form, it must be re- 
ferred to a nominative «Ahs for KAeF-s. 
Compare «Andéyv, Kdrendov. Curtius 
(150) gives xAv as the root. 

102. For aly’ 8&ye there are variants 
alja & 6, ala 8 dye, aly 3° 6, ald re. 
This indicates a confusion between two 
old readings, &p dye and ala 5¢ Sucgp. 
So inf. v. 169, for &} ads one MS. gives 
al) a661s.—ducgppovéwy, from dvadpoveiy, 
a more poetical phrase than dvappocd- 
wns émiAh@era, though we find éAvcaro 
Sucppocuvdwy inf. v. 528. See New 
Cratylus, § 297. Two or three MSS. 
give Sucppoctvewy, a good reading in 
itself, and Hesiod is very fond of the 
termination —oobdyy. 

108. wapérpawe, scil. Oupdy dwd Kn- 
Séwy. Euripides, Med. 195, laments 
that music was not much used for con- 
soling grief; oruylous 3¢ Bporayv obdels 
Atras edpero poton nal woduxdpdors 
pdais waver. 

104. xalpere, “farewell,”—a common 
conclusion to long invocations, e. g. in 


102. ovxers M. 


104. AcFos 


107. vuxrds dé M, Ald. 


Theocr. Id. ii. 165, xxii. 214, xvii. 136. 


Perhaps, if we regard this verse as a 


continuation of the praises of the Muse, 
the meaning is ‘all hail to you!’, i. e. 
assist me to sing. Goettling condemns 
as spurious the passage from 105—115. 
He says, “hoc versu (104) necessario 
concluditur prooemium theogoniae.” He 
objects, that in v. 108 we should have 
expected xdos xa) yaia instead of Geol 
kal yaia, especially as the birth of the 
gods is mentioned in v. 111. ‘This 
latter verse indeed occurred as v. 46, 
and it is omitted in the quotation of 
this passage by Origen (see on v. 125). 
Further, it seems likely that v. 110 was 
made up from v. 382. Others have 
thought that there are traces of two 
recensions, e. g. 105—7 in place of 108 
—13. We can determine nothing here 
with certainty, and perhaps Van Len- 
nep is as near the truth as any of the 
other critics: “Mihi, quod in rudioris 
aevi carmine non sunt omnia pro nostro 
sensu concinne dicta aut disposita, 
quodqué tautologia in quibusdam offen- 
sionem facit, non adferrre continuo 
necessitatem videtur, ut vel ordinem in 
eo versuum immutemus, vel duplicis 
recensionis commento tautologia libe- 
rare illud conemur.” He thinks that 
in this brief epitome of the subject 
(105—115) the Muses are invoked to 
relate who were brought into being, 
how (108), and in what order (115). 
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eivare 8, ws Tampara Deoi Kai yata yévovTo, 
Kal ToTapLol Kat TOVTOS a7reipiTos, oldpate Ovwy, 
dotpa Te haptrerowvra Kal ovpavos evpvs UmepOer, 110 
oT éx Tay éyévovto Deol, Swrypes edwr, 
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Tavra po. eomere Movorar Odvpria depart exovcat 
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ef apX7ys, Kab ELTAU O TL TPWTOV YEveT QAUTOV. 


115 
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Hrou pev mpwriocta Xaos yéveT, avtap ereita . 
Tat’ evpvorepvos, wavtwy €d0s adodanés aiel 
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108. Fetzrare 


115. Fetral’ 


116. xaFos 


108. efzxrare ws M. 


M. 117. yaia 3 eipvorepvos M. 
112. &pevos. The masculine form 


occurs Opp. 24, the neuter ibid. v. 637. 
The notion is, the triple dominion over 
Earth, Ocean, and Hades.—ripas, cf. v. 
74, 

113. as trxorv. How the Olympian 
gods came into ssion of a new 
dynasty after the defeat of the Titans. 
See inf. v. 881 seqq. 

114—15. Schol. ratra 30 ery 56 
ZéAeunos abere?> of 5¢ wep) ‘Aplorapxov 
Td EE dpx7s pdvov Aéyouow. Where it 
is uncertain if Aéyovow means ‘recite 
it,’ viz. as connected with %oxov “OAup- 
wov, Or A€youow &beretoGat.—towere, ac- 
cording to Curtius (Gr. Et. 461) is from 
a root cer, say, distinct from fer in 
éxos and eireiy. 

116. With this verse the Theogony 
properly commences, and here we find 
clearer indications of an ancient hand 
than in the long cento which forms the 
prooemium. Gaisford remarks on this 
verse, “ Locus ab iis imprimis celebra- 
tus, qui de rerum initiis scripserunt.” 
And he adds a long list of citations 
from ancient authors who have alluded 
to or quoted the passage,—among 
others Plat. Symp. p. 178, B, and Ar. 
Av. 694. 


115. cat om. M. 


evxro$’ Ald. 116. yiver’ 


Ibid. ro, as Goettling observes, is 
probably an alteration introduced for 
the purpose of adapting the narration 
to the concluding lines of the prooe- 
mium. For Aristotle, Phys. Ausc. iv. 
1, has wdyrwvy pty xpériota K.T.A.— 
yevero, ‘came into existence,’ not ‘ was 
produced,’ as Hesiod regards space as 
necessarily antecedent to all created 
things.—Xdos, trom the root xa (xdoxw, 
xavvw, &e.), means the yawning and 
void receptacle for created matter. 
Curtius, Gr. Et. 176, comparing yadvos, 
says that xdos was certainly ydFos. 
The order of Hesiod’s primeval cos- 
mogony is not far from the Mosaic; 
Space, Earth, Darkness, Light, the 
Heavenly Bodies, Mountains. The 
Scriptural account gives Earth and 
Sky, Darkness, Light, Heaven, Dry 
Land, (the Hesiodic ofpea, or continents 
above the sea-level,) Vegetation, the 
Heavenly Bodies. —éwe:ra Iaia, i. ©. not 
born out of Chaos, but subsequently 
called into existence. 

118. This verse, which occurs again 
inf. v. 794, is perhaps spurious in this 
place; and it was condemned by several 
of the ancient critics. For the earth is 
wdyrwy 50s dopadts simply as the terra 
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Tdprapa 7 jepoevra pvx@ xOovds edpvodeins, | 


nO "Epos, 6s KdANortos év dBavdrous Deoicr, 


120 


“\ Ud ~ + > 3 4 
Avowedys, wavrev Te Dewy wavrwv 7 avOpaTav 


119. &Fepdevra 


119. pvyév M. 


firma which supports all things that 
move and exist upon it. Regarding 
Olympus merely as a snowy mountain, 
this addition involves no inconsistency ; 
but the mention of the gods seems 
somewhat out of order here, though 
they are indirectly spoken of in vv. 120 
—l1. Ifthe line be genuine, the mean- 
ing must be that the earth was created 
primarily for the purpose of sustaining 
the gods in their exalted abodes, just 
as inf. v. 129, the mountains rose to be 
the abodes of the Nymphs. But the 
Schol. expressly says that this verse 
was rejected by the grammarians, obros 
6 orlxos &Gere:rat, and it is omitted in 
the quotation of the passage by Aris- 
totle, Plato, and others cited in Goett- 
ling’s critical note. 

119. hepdevra, misty, murky, dvopwdn. 
—This verse also has been suspected, 
and is rejected by Dr. Flach. Plato, 
Symp. p. 178, 8, alluding to this pas- 
sage, says, ‘Holodos xpwrovy yey Xdos 
g@nol yevéoba, ai’rap tweirra—pera 7d 
Xdos Svo0 robrw yevéoba, Thy re Kal 
*Epwra. Heinsius adds, that Aristotle 
(De Xenophane ec. i.) also cites v. 120 
next after 117. There is some difficulty 
too in the plural Tdprapa, where we 
might have expected Tdprapoy - 
sontfied, like Tata and “Epos. The 
verse is acknowledged by Aristoph., 
Av. 693, Xdos qv nal NvE “EpeBds re 
péday wp@rov Kal Tdprapos ebpts x.7.A., 
by Plutarch, De Isid. et Osir. § lvii., 
Sdtere F By Yows nal ‘Holodos, ra wpora 
wayra (1. rdyrwy; see on v. 116), xdos 
kal viv kal Tdprapoy nal “Epwra wow, 
ovx érépas AauBdvew apxas, GAAG TabTas. 
Pausan. Boeot. § 27, ‘Holodov 3¢ 4 rdy 
‘Hoiddp Geoyovlay éoxorhoayra olda ypd- 
Wavra &s Xdos xp@roy, emi 5¢ abrg TH Te 
kal Tdprapos wal “Epws yévorro. Van 
Lennep thinks that the poet here could 
hardly have omitted Tartarus, where 


he afterwards represents Typhoeus and 
others to dwell. Goettling remarks that 
by Tartarus, which he regards as a 
reduplicated form of the root rap in 
tapdocey, the poet meant the sub- 
terranean recesses where earthquakes 
originate. For the account of Tartarus 
and Typhoeus who was thought to 
cause these commotions, see inf. 721. 
821, seqq. Euripides has rdpaypya rap- 
rdpecov, Herc. F. 907. 

120. “Epos. Though Hesiod clearly 
regards this divinity as the god of love, 
and speaks of him in this early stage of 
creation as the author of sexual pro- 
duction, which hitherto had not existed, 
there is some reason for believing that 
in the earliest mythology “Epos and Epa 
were merely male and female powers 
representing Earth. Compare Diana 
and the old Italian Dianus (Janus), 
Liber and Libera, Annus and Anna 
(sun and moon), Phoebus and Phoebe. 
Hesiod must have meant love, “Epws, 
because he applies the epithet Avoime- 
Avs, Which the Schol. vainly explains 
by 6 Adwy ras ppovridas, adding, ob yap 
évravia thy pliiy cal rhy éxiOuplay A€dye, 
Thy Avovcay Ta péAn. It is remarkable 
however that for ts «déAAworos «.7.A., 
which affords a still stronger proof of 
the meaning of “Epos, Aristotle, Phys. 
iv. 1, read $s rdyreca: petaxpéwe: d0avd- 
roow. In truth, the rhapsodists seem 
to have had two different readings 
according to their conceptions of the 
character meant. Cf. Plat. Symp. p. 
178, A, Td yap ey Trois xpeoBvraroy elva: 
tay Oewy thuovy, 4 & Bs- rexuhpioy Se 
Tovrov’ ‘yovijs yap “Epwros ott’ eicly 
obre Adyoyra: bm’ odbdevds obre ididrov 
otre woimrov, GAN’ ‘Holodos xparoy yey 
Xdos «.r.A.—Shakspeare seems to have 
alluded to this legend, in apostrophising 
Love as “O anything, of nothing first 
created!” (Rom. and Jul. i. 1.) 
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Sdpvaras ev oTyOeoor voov Kal éridpova Bovdyp. 
éx Xdeos 8 "EpeBos re pédawwa re NvE éyévovto: 
Nuxros 8 abr’ AiPyp re kat “Hudpn é€eyevovro, 


[obs réxe kucapévn, “EpéBer dirdryte pryetoa. | 


Tata dé rou mparov pev éyetvato Toor Té 
ala O€ tou mparov pen ey loov téaurp 
> 
Ovpavov acrepoevf wa puv wept wdvra KadvTToL, 
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opp ein paxdpeoar Oeois Ed0s dodades aici: 


123. yxaFeos 
123. égeyévovro Ald. 


123, Erebus is the subterranean dark- 
ness, a8 opposed to night which shrouds 
the upper world. Aié@}p, as usual, means 
the bright upper ether contrasted with 
the lower atmosphere, afp. The crea- 
tion of light out of darkness is in con- 
formity with the Mosaic account. Prof. 
Jebb well remarks (Primer of Greek 
Literature, p. 43), “The belief that the 
world was created by a Supreme Power, 
though very old and widely spread in 
the East, was never congenial to the 
Greeks. Their tendency was to think 
of the world, not as made by a Creator, 
but us born out of pre-existing ele- 
ments.” 

125. This verse is perhaps spurious. 
It is wanting in Origen, who quotes 
from v. 108 to v. 139, Philosoph. § 26, 
p. 174. Van Lennep remarks, that 
Cicero assigns Erebus as the husband 
to Night, De Nat. D. iii. 17; but this 
only shows that the verse may have 
been found in some copies in his time. 
The poet would seem to represent the 
birth of Darkness and Light, Sky, and 
Mountains, and Sea, by a principle of 
development from each other, without 
generation by the male. Hence he ex- 
pressly says of Pontus, &rep piAdrytos 
épipepov, Vv. 132. 

126. foov éavr#, co-extensive with 
itself. Perhaps, loov axdyry. Cf. inf. 
v. 524. (So Dr. Flach has edited.) 
The ancient philosophers held this 
notion, that the sky was spread out 
equally in every direction so as to form 
a canopy to the earth. Cf. Soph. El. 


126. Fioov 
124. éfeyévero M. 


86, & dos ayvoy nad yijs ioduop’ ahp. 
Aesch. Cho. 311, oxdry dos icduoipor. 
Hence they supposed there was a point 
of contact, viz. at the verge of the 
horizon, between earth and sky,—an 
idea which is poetically developed in 
Eur. Hippol. 744—751. Goettling re- 
marking on the somewhat late form 
éavr7i, and contending that the early 
epic poets represented the heaven as 
brazen, xaAxeos, suggests Iod of adrfj, 
referring Ica both to odpaydy and ovpec. 
And he thinks this doctrine of the 
brazen sky is the point of 30s aagaats 
aici. He compares Pind. Nem. vi. 4, 
6 3t xdAKkeos dopares ality Edos péver 
ovpavés. We might familiarly illustrate 
the Hesiodic notion of the flat circular 
earth and the convex over-arching sky, 
by a circular plate with a hemispherical 
dish-cover of metal placed over it and 
concealing it. Above the cover, (which 
is supposed to rotate on an axis, wéAos,) 
live the gods. Round the inner con- 
cavity is the path of the sun, giving 
light to the earth below. This is nearly 
the Platonic idea in the Phaedrus, p. 
247. Betore, however (v. 118), the earth 
was called the éd0s dapaats of the gods, 
as being the basis on which Mount 
Olympus stood. The two accounts 
cannot perhaps be exactly reconciled ; 
und this is an additional reason for 
doubting the genuineness of v. 118. 

127. a—kadtrro. ‘That she might 
throw it as a cover round all things.’ 
Cf. Il. v. 317, xpdcde 5é of wéwAoi0 
pacivod xrivyn’ exddrvver. 


yeivato & Ovpea paxpa, Jeav xapievras évavdovs, 
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Nupdéwv, at vaiovow av’ ovpea Bnooyerta. 


n S€ Kai arpvyerov Téhayos TEKer, olopare Ovov, 
IIdvrov, arep pirdrntos épuy€pov: avrap erevra 
Otpave eivnbeioa TEX “Oxeavov Babvdivyp, 
Kotév re Kpetov 0°, “Tarepiova 7 “lazerdv te, 


@einv re “Peidy Te, OEuv te Mvnuoovrny re 


DoiBnv te xpuvcorredavov TyOuv 7° eparewnp. 


130. vupdawy M, Ald. 
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133. otpave 8’ etvnOeioa M. 135. @etay 


ve M, Ald. 136. doirnv re M. 


130. Goettling condemns this verse 
as an interpolation. By évadaous, ‘ habi- 
tations,’ he understands temples of the 
gods built on promontories, including 
perhaps Mount Olympus. Possibly the 
poet merely meaut, that the mountains 
were created to sustain the Oread 
nymphs (a? valovow dv’ ofpea), as the 
heaven was created as a seat for the 
gods. The repetition of otpea may 
appear inelegant, but it was necessary 
for specifying what class of nymphs 
were meant. Apollonius Rhodius, i. 
501, who represents Orpheus as giving 
a sketch of the Hesiodic cosmogony in 
@ song, seems to have known this 
verse; for he writes ofped 6 ws dvéreirc 


kal ws worauol KeAddovres, ad’riiow 
Noponet. 


132. The poet distinguishes wéAayos 
and xdyvros, the deep and the widely 
expanded (terms virtually confined 
to the Mediterranean by the early 
writers,) from ’Oxeavyds, the great cir- 
cumfluent stream which was regarded 
as the source of all the rivers through 
subterranean channels. Cf. Scut. H. 
814. The union of Earth and Heaven 
caused the birth of Oceanus, because 
the sky seems to touch the earth at 
its extreme limits where the circling 
Oceanus was supposed to lie. 

134—7. The birth of the primeval or 
Titanic powers from Earth and Uranus. 
For Kpeiov Goettling gives Kpiov, against 
nearly all the copies. The etymology 
is more probably the same as in xpelwy 
or xpéwy, ‘the ruling.’ Schol. Kpetoy 
St, 7d BaciAccdy Kal nyepovicdy (Aéyer). 


Kotos mny mean ‘ the intelligent,’ from 
xoeiy, or perhaps ‘Sky’ (compare cohus, 
i.e. caelum, quoted by Festus, and Juno 
Covella). The duality of sexes is here 
so far observed, that there are six 
Tiraves, Oceanus, Coeus, Crius, Hype- 
rion, Iapetus, Cronus; and six Tird- 
vides, Theia, Rhea, Themis, Mnemo- 
syne, Phoebe, Tethys. Of these, Coeus 
was the father of Latoua, Hyperion 
of the Sun, Iapetus of Prometheus, 
(laweriov(5ns, Opp. 54,) Rhea the mother 
of the gods (alias Demeter). Themis 
was the first priestess. and lawgiver, 
Mnemosyne the mother of the Muses, 
(sup. v. 54,) Phoebe of Latona, Tethys 
of the sea-nymphs. It will be observed, 
that Cronus, the sire of the Olympian 
gods generally, is represented as younger 
than the Titanian powers, v. 137. Thus 
his birth forms a sort of Transition 
period between the old heaven and the 
new. A kind of secondary Titanian pro- 
geny is next enumerated, viz. the Cy- 
clopes and the hundred-handed giants. 
The conflict between the Titans and 
the newer Olympian dynasty is not 
described till v. 630 seqq. But this is 
a subject on which there is reason to 
think Hesiod dwelt more at length in a 
part of the Theogony now lost. Homer 
briefly allndes to this monstrous off- 
spring of the Cyclopes, &c., Od. vii. 
206, donep KixrAwmés te nal &ypia pidAa 
Tiydvrov, 

136. The name Tn§vs is perhaps con- 
nected with 77@y, and means ‘nursing 
mother.’ 
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Tous d€ nef Girdraros yévero Kpdvos ayxud\opyrns, 
Seworaros waidwv- Oqdspov 8 7x Onpe Torna. 

yeivato 8 av Kixdwras virépBuov Frop €xovras, 
Bodvrnv te Srepomny te Kat “Apyny ouBpipdOupor, 140 
[ot Znvi Bpovryy 7° &ocay rev&dv re xepavver. | 

ol 8 yrou Ta pev adda Oeois evariyxior Foray, 

povvos 8 dpbadpos péoo évéxetto peta. 

[oid €€ abavdrwy Ovytoi tpddev abdyevres: 


> 
Kvxdwres 8 Gvop, Hoa érovupor, oiver apa chewy 


140. dorepdrnv Kai adpynv opBpyscbvpov M. 
143. péow M. 


142. ot 89 ro. M, Ald. 


137. a&yxvAophrns, oxoArda BovAedowy, 
‘crafty.’ Cf. Opp. 48. Craft, accord- 
ing to the Greek idea, was a virtue.— 
yévero, scil. éx Talas xal Ovpayoi. In 
Il. viii. 479 we find Iapetus and Cronus 
confined in the darkness below the 
earth. 

138. #x@npe, ‘he disliked.” Some 
modern critics, after Ruhnken, enclose 
this verse in brackets as spurious, and 
made up from v. 155, operépp 3 4 Gor- 
to roxni. The Schol. says that Aris- 
tarchus objected to @adrgepdy, which 
means ‘vigorous, in reference to the 
numerous offspring of Uranus. The 
meaning perhaps is, that Cronus dis- 
liked not so much his father, as his 
father’s fecundity, as oppressive to 
Gaea, whose part he took, v. 159, 168. 
These monsters, says Sir G. W. Cox 
(Folk-lore, p. 178), are doubtless the 
lightning-flashes which plough up the 
stormy heaven. He remarks that the 
affinity with the Cyclopes of the Odys- 
sey is distant, although it may be 
traced. Both probably were in their 
origin cloud-gods, and the Cyclopes 
were called shepherds from the clouds 
gathering on mountain-tops. The “one 
eye,” and the extinction of it, can only 
mean the sun in the forehead of the 
sky, obscured by dark clouds. 

141. Goettling regards this verse as 
spurious, and he is probably right. It 
is feeble, and is the kind of expletive 
(xaparAnpwparixdy) line that the gram- 
marians were fond of adding. Cf. inf. 
286. Eur. Ale. 5, réxrovas dlov rupbs 


141. 
145. éeav Ald. 


éowxay M. 


wreiveo KixAwwas. Dr. Flach retains 
141, but rejects 142—146. 

142. of & fro Goettling and Her- 
mann with two MSS. for of 84 ro. For 
this verse Crates the grammarian gave, 
doubtless from an ancient recension, 
another, of 3 é& &@avdrwr Oynre) Tpddev 
abdfeyres, to avoid the apparent diffi- 
culty of making the Cyclopes, who were 
mortal and slain by Apollo, (Eur. Alec. 
init.) r&AAa Geois évarAlyxor. But this 
need not imply further resemblance 
than that of strength and stature. 
They were, in fact, a sort of demigods, 
like to the gods in form and might, 
except the peculiarity of the one eye, 
but yet mortal. Goettling places the 
verse attributed to Crutes after v. 143, 
and regards it, with the two following, 
as belonging to another recension, in 
which the three verses (of3° ¢é—perdxrq) 
stood in place of vv. 142—3. For potvos 
3 opGadpds, which ought to mean ‘only 
an eye, Schoemann reads ép@adpds Se 
ees. 

145. ges, if genuine (which is doubted 
by Curtius, Gr. Et. 567), is formed on 
the analogy of éépon for épan, Zedva for 
édva, @€Adwp for Erdwp &e. If 80, we 
should probably read ges, without the 
aspirate. The passage however is sus- 
pected, for Svou’ éxeyyuoy comes very 
awkwardly after the plural KéxAwmwes 
joay, Perhaps éwévyupor. Indeed, this 
reading is supported by Etym. M. in v. 
KtéxAwmes, where toay otvoy? erdvupor 
is given. In Od. vii. 54, *Aphrn 3° 8yop’ 
éorly éxdyupoy, it might be questioned 
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145 
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toxus 7 75€ Bin Kat pnxavat fioay én epyors. | 
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ddXdou 8 av Tatns re kat Ovpavov é£eyévorro 

TpEls Trades peydAor “TE Kal GuBpimot, OK dvopacTol, 
Kérros te Bpudpeds te Tins &, virepyidava réxva. 
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TW@V EKATOV MEV KELPES AT WKLWVY ALOOOVTO 


150 


dm\acTot, Kehadai € Exdotw TevTYKOVTA 
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ef aywv emépuxov emi ptiBapoior pelerow. 
loys 8 daXnros Kparepi) meydde émt eidet. 


146. pnxavai fv emi Fépyous? (cf. 321) 


Bl. Fexdorw 


148. dpBpysoe M. 
150. diooavro Ald. 


whether érdéyuuos was not the original 
reading. 

146. The combination of personal 
strength, violence, and craft in their 
doings (én’ épyors) implies that which 
was irresistible by any human means. 
Compare inf. v. 153, weydap én) cfer. 
As &pyois here bas no digamma, this 
verse is probably in some way corrupt. 
Perhaps jv én épyos. See inf. v. 825. 

148. The re was inserted by Her- 
mann.—obx dvoyacroi. Perhaps ‘not 
to be named,’ as Cerberus is ofr: 
gareids, inf. 310. But it is a difficult 
expression, perhaps like the Latin 
nefandus, implying something porten- 
tous. Schol. obs od Sbvaral tis dvoudoa, 
dyri tov BSevol. Goettling gompares 
watpos Svewvipou in v.171, and explains 
it, “is, cui a forma et ab ingenii natura 
infelix nomen recte inditum est.” But 
the comparison does not hold good; for 
warhp Svadyupos merely means a father 
who does not deserve the name. Cf. 
Aesch. Cho. 183, pfrnp obSanas éxdyu- 
pov dpdvnua rato) Sbcbeov werapévn. 

149. For uns most of the old copies 
give ['vyns, in which the short 6 seems 
doubtful. Ovid however recognises the 
latter form, Fast. iv. 593, ‘Quid gravius 
victore Gyge captiva tulissem, Quam 
nunc, te caeli sceptra tenente, tuli?’ 


bBpiwoe Ald. 
153. daAnros M. 


150. Fexarov 


153. Fede 


149. Tuyns M, Ald. 
amAaros Ald. 


Also Horace, Od. ii. 17, 14, ‘centima- 
nus Gyges, and ili. 4, 69. These are 
very ancient names, and what they 
symbolised is altogether uncertain. 
Possibly the three primitive seasons: 
at least, [uns might refer to ploughing, 
Bpiapeds to the severity of cold. Or 
perhaps, air, water, and land, as Homer 
calls Bpiapets Aiyalwy, Il. i. 404. Butt- 
mann in his Leztlogus suggests that 
Tuns may be derived from -yviov, ‘a 
limb.’ Van Lennep supposes they re- 
present the warring of elemental powers, 
such as earthquakes and mighty de- 
luges. 

150—3. These verses occur again inf. 
v. 671, and one of them (152) also 
Opp. 149. Scut. 76.—étocovro ‘nimbly 
moved,’ ‘were ever in rapid motion.’ 
Hom. [I]. vi. 509, dui 3¢ yxatra: Spors 
dlocovra:. Ibid. xxiii. 628, o88 &ri 
xeipes Syuwv audorépwlev exatoccovra 
éaappal. Soph. Oed. Col. 1261, xdun 8¢ 
avpas axréviooos toverat.—trdraro, ‘un- 
approachable,’ is Gaisford’s reading. 
Goettling gives &mAacro:, which he 
compares with «mpdéorAaoro, (a false 
reading for mpdéowAaro.,) in Aesch. 
Prom. 735, but prefers to derive from 
mwAdocew, 80 as to mean ‘misshapen.’ 
Van Lennep thinks &xAactos con- 
tracted from daréAacros. We have a 
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doco yap Tains te kat Odpavov éLeyévorro, 


[Sewdraros raider, operépw 8 yx OovTo ToKHi 


155 
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€€ dpyxis, Kal TMV wey Crrws TIS TpATa yévorTo | 

TAVTAS AMTOKPUTTATKE, Kal és Paos ovK avierKe, 
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Tains ev xevOpav, kano 8 ererépzrero épyw 
Otipaves: 4» 8 evrds orovayilero Tata mekopy 
orewopuern: Sodinv S€ Kaxnv éreppdaaaro Téexvnv. 160 
aia 5€ roujcaca yévos Todd ddduavros 
“A VA 4 \. 3 VA ‘ la 
Tev€e péya Spéravoy kai éréppade rao didovow. 


158. Fépyw 


157. avinoxe Ald., M. 


different word, &rAnros, ‘ unapproach- 
able,’ from reAdw, just below.—éwégu- 
xoy seems a true imperfect from the 
secondary present wepixw. See Scut. 
H. 228.—émt efSe:, i. oe. FelBe:. Cf. v. 
146. 

154. 3000: ydp. The dp refers to v. 
147; the three giants were born after- 
wards, because at first Uranus had con- 
cealed his progeny within the earth. 
But vv. 155—6 seem to interrupt the 
sense and connexion; and the ellipse of 
hoay after Sevdraro: is hardly accord- 
ing to epic use. The explanution of 
the Scholiast is manifestly wrong; 3co: 
yap Sewdrato trav naldwy rot Otbpavoi 
kal rhs Tis foav, euicovyro brd ray 
mpotépwy waldwy, touréorw txd Tay 
adeApar, ot kal TH aherepy ToKH Hyx- 
@ovro. Rather the sense is, ‘ For of all 
who were born of Earth and Uranus, 
these were the most formidable sons.’ 
There is however too much reason to 
fear that this verse was patched up 
from y. 138,—itself probably a spurious 
verse. Dr. Flach reads Soca 3’ &p and 
obto: Sewdraro, neither of which is 
satisfactory. Schocmann, p. 64, gives 
Overbeck’s correction otro: for 80001, 
and rotrwy for cal ray. It may be sug- 
gested that the original verses ran 
thus :—8o01 yap Talns re wal Ovpavod 
dteyévovro é& apxijs, Tay pév Tis Sxws 
Npworicra yévorro k.T.A.—dmoKporTacke, 


sc. Otpayés. The « belongs to xpurrd(w, 


as plrracxe from firrd(w. We have 
this a in kpurrddios. See on Scut. Here. 
480. 

160. cre:wvonérn, being straitened for 
room, wanting space. Cf. Il. xxi. 220. 
—For éreppdoocaro Goettling would 
read éppdocaro, because Hesiod does 
not usually shorten a vowel before gp, 
6p. But who will believe that in v. 
632, of wey ap’ SYnAtis “OOpvos Tirives 
dyavol, there is synizesis in “O@pvos? 
And we have mporeppadpéva in Opp. 
655. He compares however Od. iv. 529, 
SoAlny eppdocaro réxyny, 

161. ddduarvros. It has been sug- 
gested on Opp. 147, that the old celts 
or cutting-implements and axe-heads 
made of basalt, greenstone, or trap- 
rock, may here be meant. In all ages and 
countries stone knives seem to have 
been preferred for religious ceremonies. 
It is difficult to conceive that with the 
early poets a3duas was a synonym of 
olSnpos. It is true that 3péravoy was a 
curved or hooked knife, like our sickle, 
and like it also was rapxapddov, roughly 
toothed or serrated, which features 
would be more easily given by a metal. 
Anyhow, the poet says the material was 
now first created.—Apollonius Rhodius, 
in alluding to this passage of Hesiod, 
88 wpoTépwy Eros, iv. 985, speaks of the 
event as one of the ra &ppnra of ancient 
mythology. 
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ele 5€ Oapovvovaa, pirov reruppevn Hrop: 
Tlaides €mol Kai matpos adtaadXov, ai x ébédnTe 


meer Oar, matpds Ke Kaxny Tivainefa LOBnv 


- 


vo 
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VILETEPOU TPOTEPOS yap aEKéa pHTATO Epya. 

“Os dato: Tovs 8 dpa wdvras Eder Séos, ovVdE TIS adTaY 
POE yEaro daponaas 5é péyas Kpovos arykvhop.yTys 
dub abtis pour mpoonvoa parépa Kev" 

Mirep, ey KEV TOUTO Y VITOT XOHEVOS Teh€oaipt 170 
épyov, eet tarpds ye Sutwvdpou ovK adeyilw 
nueTepou' mpOTEpos yap aerkéa pyjoato Eepya. 


“Os dato: 


yyOnoev Sé péya dpeci Tata wedodpn. 


eloe SE pw Kptpaca Aoyw’ EveOnKe SE XELpt 


dpinv xapxapddovta: SdXov 8 dreOy Karo wavra. 


175 


HAGE SE Nvxr’ emaywv péyas Ovpavos, dpdi dé Tain 
ipetpwv giddTyTos EreoxeTO Kai p eravia Oy 
mavTn 6 8 éx AdxoLo0 dis WpéEaTo yeELpi 


—— 


163. Fete 
171. Fépryov 


165. TreiBeabe matépos ye M. 
171. marépos M. 
Adxoro (not Aoxoto) M. 


165. warpés xe. So Goettling and 
Van Lennep after Hermann, with one 
MS., for xarépos ye. Without xev, the 
hortative subjunctive ticdépeba would 
be required. ‘The sense is, ‘It may be 
that we sball avenge,’ &. Cf. inf. v. 
170.—xpérepos yap «.r.A. The Greek 
notion of retributive justice always 
turned on the question, who was the 
aggressor, the rd E xew aduclas. 

168. Kpdvos. e@ youngest, but the 
most formidable of the former offspring 
of Uranus, sup. 137. 

171. S8vcewvdpov. See on v. 148. Here 
perhaps it means, ‘wrongly called by 
the name of Father ;’ as Aesch. Cho. 
182, obd3apnas exdyupow—pnrpds. 

175. Gpxny, the dpéxavoy or sickle, v. 
162. See Opp. 573.—iweOfxaro, ‘sug: 
gee ’ ‘laid down the whole plan.’ 

ee on 6hnaro, Scut, H. 128, 


166. dFexéa pycaro Fepya 
172. dFexéa—Fépya 


matpos ye Ald. 
173. y7Onoe Se Ald. 


O 


167. €Xe dFéos 
178. mwafFts 


170. ye om. M. 
178. Aoxeoto Ald. 


177. ewéoxero, ‘stretched,’ érerd6n. 
The passive use of this aorist (unless it 
be here the middle, viz. éaurdy, or & 
present @oyw be assumed) is remark- 
able. In Eur. Hipp. 27, xap8lay xaré- 
oxero Epwri Sew@, Monk gives xarel- 
xero, But in Od. iii. 284, we have és 6 
pey Fv0a nardoxer’ éxerysuevds wep 68010. 
Kur. Heracl. 634, gporvrls ris FAP 
olxeios, § cuverx uny (cuverxouny and 
cuvicxdpnv Elmsley). Photius, éoxero. 
éxeox bn. 

178. Aoxeoto Gaisford, Van Lennep, 
Aoxéoo Goettling, with several MSS. 
Others give Aoxoto and Aédxoo. The 
latter is the reading of the Bodleian 
MS. Baroce. 60 (M). The Schol. com- 
pares Oupeds, ‘a door-stone.’ But the 
true reading (or rather pronunciation) 
is probably Ade xo10, according to the 
Aeclic use, a8 in oxdrpos, Sxxos, Bpéx- 
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oxaipn, SeEvtepy Sé wekdprov EdAAaBev aprrnp, 
paxpyy, Kapxapooovra, pidou 8 ad pydea TaTpos 180 
exoupévas npnoe, wadw 8 Eppipe péper Oar 


é€otriow. 
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TQ, LEV OUTL ETHOLA EKPVYE YELPOS" 


ocoa yap pabapuyyes arécovley aipatoecoat, 
4 4 “ VA 2 9 “~ 
adcas d€£aro Tata: reput\opévev 8 éviavrav 


year ’Epwus te kparepas peyadous re Tiyarras, 


185 


[revxeou Naptropévous, Sodty’ Elyea yepow Exorras, | 
Nupdas & as Medias xaddovo’” én’ dzreipova yaar 
pnoea 8 ws Tompetov atorpytas dddpavre 


182. Ferwora 





179. AaBe Ald. 
M. 185. épivis M. 
given in Ald. 


—_—_- 


xos, bxgis, &c. See the note on Aesch. 
Cho. 1038. On the same principle, the 
reading in Il. xxiii. 851, nad & éride 
Bio wey wedéxeas Séxa 8 HurwéAekka, 
may originally have been Séxa 8 nywe- 
Adcea, the « being doubled in pro- 
nouncing it, as in kuvoxépaddos. So 
likewise Il. xiii. 612, &&lynv ebxaAkoy, 
dratyp dul wedrdxxp.—apétato, 8c. 
avrov, or tay pndéwy, ‘aimed at him 
with outstretched hand,’ ‘ grasped him.’ 
Cf. Tl. iv. 307. xxiii. 99.—phdea, the 
same as pé(ea, Opp. 512. 

181. wdAw Eppie x.7.A., ‘threw them 
behind him to be carried away back- 
wards.’ The syntax probably is, Zppape 
etonlaw, wdAw péperdar. We may how- 
ever translate, ‘and back he threw 
them to be carried away behind.’ This 
was done in getting rid of any unclean 
thing, as the impious libations in 
Aesch. Cho. 90, crelxyw, xaldpual ds 
vis éxméuyas, wdAw 8:xotvca TedxXos 
dorpédpocw ds3upacw.—péperba, cf. v. 
190. This story of the mutilation was 
very famous in an age when men began 
to inquire if gods could really be guilty 
of such atrocities. See, for instance, 
Cic. De Nat. Deor. ii. 24, § 63. 

182. étda? &u’ Expuye Dr. Flach, to 
avoid the hiatus. 


181. jpece (gl. dwrebépice) M. 
épuvis Ald. 
188. pydea 8 M. prdean 6 Ald. dddpyarrov Ald. 


184. édé€faro 
186. Omitted in LM, but 


183. Photius, padduryyes: faviSes: 4 5 
awd trav trxwy xovioprés. of 8¢ oraydvas. 
Il. xi. 536, ag’ inwelwy dwrdwv fadd- 
peyyes. 

184. Goettling gives wacas é8étaro 
with two MSS. See on v. 60. 

186. This verse is wanting in the two 
Bodleian MSS., and is enclosed in 
brackets by Goettling, as probably 
added by a rhapsodist from Il. xviii. 
510, where rebxyeot Aaurdpevor occurs. 
Hermann thinks that a later poet would 
have attributed a different sort of ar- 
mour to the giants. 

187. MeAlas. The name is from 
peAla, an ash-tree, and seems similar to 
Apuddes. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 2, 8» wore 
vipgon tire, Moceddwr Tevedrly ebvy- 
Geica, Bidvyls MeAln. Or it may have 
contained the root eA, care, as in 
MéArooat.— én} ‘yaiay, see on v. 95. 

188. &s rorp@roy x«.t.A. The sense 
appears to be, that the members were 
carried about for a long time by the sea 
in the same condition as when they 
were cut off; but at last white foam 
began to arise from them, and so 
Aphrodite was born.—For the vulg. 
phded @ Goettling and Van Lennep 
rightly give phsea 38’ with Barocc. 60 
(M). They both also follow Wolf in 
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xaBBad am’ Hrretpo.o ToduKAVaTH evi TOYTY, 

as héper dp 7éXayos trovAdy xpdvor, adi Sé AevKds 190 

adpos am abavarov pods wpvuto: te 8 evi Kovpy 

eOpéhOn: mparov dé Kubx dé 

eOpépOn: mpwrov d€ Kuby poor Cabéororw 
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emhyt, evOev erevta Trepipputov ikero Kumpov. 

éx 8 €By aidoin adr Oeds, dudi dé zroin 

Toca ro padwoiow aéLero: THY 8 "Adpodirny 195 
b A N \ Dee lA 4 

Ladpoyevéa te Oedy Kal évorépavov Kvbéperar | 

KukAnoKovot Oeoi Te Kal avépes, ovver’ ev adp@ 

OpépOn: arap KvOépevav, dr. tpocéxupae KuvOypois. 

Kumpoyevéa 8’, ott yévro roduKAvoTw évi Kimpo: 


noe piroppydéa, oti pyndéwv eLehadvOn: | 200 


190. wodw M. 195. trai 
adpoyeveinv te Ald. 197. eiv 
xvOépera Ald. 199. xumpoyéver’ 
Ald. yéro M. wévrw M, Ald. 
pedéwv Ald. 


editing dm’ frelpoio, (sc. awd xépaov,) 
for éx’ ’Hrelpowo, ‘upon Epirus,’ which 
is given in some of the early editions. 

193. &rAnro, éréAace. An Homeric 
word, II. iv. 449. xiv. 438, perhaps to be 
regarded as an epic aorist from root wea 
or waa. Cythera is the island off the 
coast of Laconia. Homer has Ku@fpoicr 
(adéo.o:, Tl xv. 432. Ovid, Fast. iv. 
286, ‘ Veneris sacra Cythera petit.’ 

194. é&éBn, ‘ stepped on shore.’ 

196—9. appoyevéa and Kumpoyevéa, 
though only found in two or three 
MSS., for the vulg. *"Agpoyéveray and 
Kurpoyeveiray, seem clearly right, and 
are adopted by Goettling. Gaisford 
retains the old unmetrical reading, and 
encloses the four verses in brackets, 
remarking, after Wolf, that Plato does 
not recognise v. 196 in quoting the 
passage, Cratyl. p. 406. (This however 
is denied by Goettling, and rightly, as 
it would seem.) Van Lennep and 
Schoemann also enclose v. 196 within 
brackets. The argument against the 
genuineness of it rests principally on 
its being not necessary to the sense, 
and introducing a rather awkward con- 
struction, as well as a repetition in 
Kv@éperav just below. The interpolator 


O 


ape M. 


ore M. xvmpoyeveray 8 Gre yévotro 


M. 196. adpoygvedv tre M. 
198. airap M, Ald. 


200. xai qdiAopydeia M. ore 


probably meant, Geol KieAhoKovor rhy 
"Agpodirny Oeky adpoyevéa. This deri- 
vation of ’Agpodirn, (which, as Goett- 
ling maintains, is later than Homer, for 
he makes Dione the mother of the 
goddess,) arose from the same fondness 
for fancied etymologies which induced 
Euripides to derive the name from 
appootyn (Tro. 990). Sir G. W. Cox 
(Folk-lore, p. 74) remarks that this is 
clearly a comparatively late form of the 
legend. The real meaning of the name 
Aphrodite is unknown: it may be 
Semitic; but from its resemblance to 
appds the Greeks invented the story of 
her birth from sea-foam. The Roman 
poets allude to the Hesiodic etymology. 
Ovid, Fast. iv. 61, ‘Sed Veneris men- 
sem Graio sermone notatum Auguror: 
a spumis est dea dicta maris.’ Tibull. 
i, 2, 39, ‘ Nam fuerit quenuane loquax, 
is sanguine natam, Is Venerem e rapido 
sentiet esse mari.’ 

199. yévro. So three or four MSS,., 
for the vulg. yévorro, which is wrong 
even in respect of syntax. The form 
(for éyévero) occurs also inf. v. 705. 
In Homer it always signifies fAaBe, 
eddtaro. 

200. piAoppndéa. This verse also is 
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7 8 "Epos apaprnoe kat “Ipepos éomrero Kaos 
yewonevy tampora Oeav 7 €s pvdov iovorp. 
Taurny © é& dpyns Tysny exer HOE EAOYXE 


A 9 9 rd ‘ 10. v4 A A 
folpav ev avOparoww KQL AVUaAVATOLOL VEOLOL, 


Taplevious 7 ddpous pedyparda T éEamdras TE 205 
Tépiw Te yhuxepyy pirdryta TE wedsxinv TE. 
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Tovs d€ rarnp Turnvas érikknow Kad€ecKkev 
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Taloas verkeiwy péyas Oupavos ovs Téxev avros. 
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Epyov, TOLO & éreta tiow pero Bev eveo Vat. 210 


205. dFdpous ? 


203. éoyev M. 


rejected by Gaisford. Van Lennep, 
Schoemann, and Flach enclose both it 
and the preceding. It contains a devia- 
tion from the Homeric epithet gidop- 
pedhs, ‘laughter-loving, which was 
another, perhaps less correct, form of 
the epithet, and one which accounts for 
the mention of we:dquara among the 
attributes, v. 205, and for the form 
petdos in Hesychius, who seems to have 
read peidéwy in v. 200, which is also 
given in the Aldine. 

201. From very early times certain 
axdpedpo: were allotted to Aphrodite. 
Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 1020, perdkowor 5¢ 
glraq warp) wdpeoiv, Mdpos & 1’ ovdey 
&mapvov TeAcOe: O€Axrops TeiGot. A later 
mythology made Amor (Cupid) the son 
of Venus. See Cox, Folk-lore, p. 74. 

203. riuhy. We should have expected 
Tyas, ‘ prerogatives,’ viz. those enume- 
rated v. 205—7. Perhaps the singular 
was introduced on account of potpay in 
the next verse, in order that ravrny 
might agree with both; and it is very 
probable that this latter verse (204) is 
spurious. It does not seem to have 
been known to the Scholiast. 

207—10. Gaisford and others, after 
Wolf, reject these verses, on the ground 
that only Cronos had avenged himself 
on Uranus. This would be disproved 
by v. 155—6, were those lines certainly 
genuine. But it does not appear from 


210. Fépyov 
204. avOpwros M. 


v. 167 that the rest dissented from the 
scheme for vengeance, only that none 
of them except Cronos had the courage 
to act. The objection, that these verses 
are out ‘of place here, is equally ground- 
less. The narrative had been inter- 
rupted by the episode about the birth 
of Aphrodite, and now reverts to v. 
180, &c. Goettling thinks there is here 
a loss of some lines in which the suc- 
cession of Cronos to the empire was 
described. Apollonius Rhodius seems 
to allude to it, i. 505, in the song of 
Orpheus; #edev 8 ds xpdrovy *Odlwy 
Evpuvéun te “Qreavls vipdevros Exov 
xpdros OvAvproo: ds re Bly al xepoly 
56 pey Kpdvp elxade rips, » 3t ‘Pén, 
recov 38 év) xvpacw ’Qreavoio’ of 5 
Téws paxdpeoo: Oeots Tirjow kvaccoy. 
Translate, ‘Now them the father called 
Titans by name, the great Uranus in 
reproach of the sons whom he had him- 
self begotten; for he said that by way 
of repaying him they had done in their 
daring folly a fearful dced; but that 
for this in consequence (@re:ra) there 
should be retribution at some future 
time.’ The general sense is, that as 
Cronos had exacted vengeance on his 
father, so Cronos himself and the 
Titans would experience the vengeance 
of Zeus in being expelled from heaven. 
See inf. 728. Schol. rovrou yap rod 
Epyou EuedrAev ards 6 Zebs Tiywpijoa 


al 
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Nvé & érexe orvyepov re Mépov Kai Knpa pédawar 
Kal @dvarov, Téxe 8 "Tarvov,t érixte Sé hddAov ’Oveipwr 
¥ ~ “ , “ 3 4 
[ovrue Koupnbetoa Sea réxe NUE EpeBevr7. | 
, > A \ 93 ooy\ > 4 
devrepov at Mapov kat ‘Oilov ddr\ywoeooayr, 


‘Eomepioas &, ais pnra wépynv KdvTov ’OKeavoio 


215 


215. Feozepidas 


211. orvyepov popov M. (qu. 
213. dru Ald. 


Tov Kpdvoy, éwel nal abtds Huaprer eis 
vTov Wiov warépa. The use of rivalyw (i) 
is peculiar to this passage, doubtless to 
suit the long : in Tirjvas. Some con- 
sider it the same as the Homeric 
vitalvw, (Scut. H. 229,) ‘to stretch,’ 
and expluin it ‘by stretching out their 
hands’ (#pétaro v. 178). So Etym. M. 
p. 760, 40, (quoted by Gaisford,) Tirdy 
wapd Td TiTaivw, oiovel oi relvorres Tas 
xeipas eis Td dwar Ta aidoia Tov watpds 
Kpévov. But Hesychius more correctly 
explains titalvew both by relvew and 
by rlow AauBdver. See the note on 
ardAAwy (a4) in Opp. 131. He may have 
adopted, or even have coined, a word 
after the analogy of vlw (i). Cf. Od. 
Xiv. 84, aAAa Sleny tlovor Kal aloma 
tpy avOpiwov. Inf. v. 428, drel Zebs 
thera: avrhy. Apollonius Rhodius has 
tiveckeyv, ii. 475. What is more to the 
purpose, we have &riros in II. xiii. 414, 

ut &riros in xiv. 484. On the same 
principle, of forcing prosody to suit a 
supposed etymology, Ovid, Fast. ii. 34, 
having written ‘Tunc cum ferales pra- 
teriere dies,’ adds in v. 567 of the sume 
book, ‘Hance, quia justa ferunt, dixere 
Feralia lucem.’ 

211. The offspring of Earth and 
Urauus having been enumerated and 
enlarged upon, the children of Night, 
the daughter of Chaos (123), are given. 
These may be divided into classes, to 
both of which the alleged parentage 
is appropriate; (1) Those relating to 
Death and its counterpart Sleep; (2) 
Those denoting gloom, as grief, or the 
uncertainty of futurity, as Fute, Ven- 
geance, Deception, &c. Thiersch (ap. 
Goettl.) thought 211—232 the interpo- 


otvyepyy Moipoy, as in v. 217.) 


214. ddAyewvoecoay M. 


lation of a later rhapsodist. Goettling 
thinks the poet was bound to add charac- 
tera antithetical to those of love and 
harmony just enumerated. Schoemann, 
P. 64, notices that the offspring of night 
ere mentioned, differently from that at 
vy. 124, contemplates the existence of 
man on earth, who had not then been 
created. Van Lennep contends that 
Hesiod is here merely carrying out his 
own avowed intention at v. 106—7. 

212—3. It is pretty evident that both 
these verses cannot be genuine as they 
now stand. It is likely however that 
éreita 5¢ was the original reading, and 
that a gloss @ruere superseded it. The 
distich might be omitted with advan- 
tage to the context; for @dvyaroy is but 
a tautology after Kijpa, and érire 
closely following réxe is awkward, 
though even the Attic writers some- 
times used the imperfect, and inf. v. 
308—10, réxero is followed by @ricrey, 
Cf. inf. 223—4. Heyne also regarded 
this distich as spurious, as Gaistord has 
indicated. Cf. inf. v. 758, %&@a 8é 
vunrds waides épeuvijs oixl’ kxovow, 
“Yxvos al @dvaros, Sevol Geol. 

214. Momus does not here mean the 
god of laughter and fun. He appears 
to personify that most cruel of insults, 
taunts and ridicule in distress; or per- 
haps slander, disparagement, ough 
(‘nata ex invidia calumnia,’ Van Len- 
nep). So Theognis used the word, 
v. 1233, OvSéva, Kupy’ airyal paeoip- 
Bpdérov hedloio bydp’ epopio’, B ph 
papos émixpéyara:, and Callimachus, 
Hymn. Apoll. 113, 6 8 pépos, tva 
p0dpos, vba véorro. 


215. ‘Eomeplies. These are called 
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Txpvoea Kaha péAovos pépovra te Sévdpea Kaprrdv. 
Kat Moipas kat Kypas éyeivaro vn \eoroivous, 
[Kr\wOed re Adyeoty te kat “Atporor, aire Bporotor 
yewopuevorct Sidovew exew ayaldv Te Kaxdv Te, | 
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air’ avdpav Te Oewv te TaparBacias épéroveat 


220 


ovdérrore Arfvyovor Deai Sewoto xddov0, 

mpiv y ard TH SHwWoL KAKHY OTW, GOTLS Gpapry. 
Tixre O€ kai Néweow, mya Ovntoiar Bporoic, 
Nv€ ddon* peta THY 8 ’Awarny téxe Kat Purdryrta, 


217. vyAcorroivas M. 


‘Daughters of night’ because they 
dwelt in the far west, xpds (épov, on 
the opposite side of the great ocean 
stream, to which the sun’s light was 
believed not to have access. Cf. inf. v. 
275. 294. 

216. This verse can hardly be con- 
sidered genuine as it stands. The plural 
éAovos is very unusual after such a 
neuter as pjAa, ‘apples;’ hence Muet- 
zell proposed uéunAe. The addition of 
pépovra Sérdpen kaprdy is tame, unless 
we supply xpéceoy from the preceding. 
From the comment of the scholiast we 
might infer that a line or more has 
been lost in which mention was made 
of Hercules slaying the dragon and 
gathering the apples. Perhaps the 
original stood somehow thus :—xovpas 
6’ at valovor wépny KAvrov ’OQxeavoio, 
‘Eowepldas: wal Kijpas éyelvaro «.7.A.— 
xAvrov, ‘audible,’ or possibly in the 
much more common sense of xAewow. 
Cf. v. 288, 294. 

217—22. These verses are included 
in brackets by Goettling. For first, inf. 
v. 905—6, nearly the same verses occur 
again as here 218—9; and secundly, 
the three Fates are there made the 
duughters not of Night, but of Zeus 
and Themis. Both accounts cannot 
have been given by the same author. 
But further, it is probable that 220—2, 
which Goettling perceived to refer to 
the Kipes alone, belong to another 
recension where they stood in place of 
218-9. Perhaps therefore we should 
only enclose 218—9 in brackets here, 
ais ee them as having been inter- 
polated from the nearly similar couplet 


905—6. (So also Schoemann has edited.) 
The epithet ynAcoxolvous is thus rightly 
followed by the expansion of the same 
idea in wapa:iBaolas épéwovca: &e. Ac- 
cording to this view, the Moipa: here, 
combined with Kijpas, will take the 
sense of pdpoy xa) Kijpa in v. 211, while 
the Motpa of v. 904 will be the god- 
desses of Destiny. See on Scut. Herc. 
219.—For yvydAeoxolvous, ‘relentlessly 
punishing,’ Ruhnken proposed ynA:ro- 
wolvous, supposing it to mean ‘ punish- 
ing the guilty.’ This is remarkably 
confirmed by the scholium ras. y:vouédvas 
rinwplas rev Kax@y épywov. Stobaecus has 
hareorolvous, Ecl. i. p. 9. 

220. Hermann and Van Lennep pre- 
fer épdérovow (with one MS.), od8é wore 
k.7.A. By dvdpav Seay re mwapa:Baclau 
are meant sins against both men and 
gods. Whereas Néyeors is a woe only 
Oynrotot Bporoict, Vv. 223. 

222. Séwo: is formed after the analogy 
of #Béw, for which see Opp. 698.-—dmiv, 
here for véneow. See Opp. 187. : 

224. This verse is perhaps an inter- 
polation, and it is rejected by Flach. 
There is some natural association be- 
tween Love and Deception, as between 
Néyeots and Kijpes above. Otherwise 
it would seem strange to represent 
di:Adrns as the daughter of Night, un- 
leas perhaps, as Hermann supposes, the 
vinrepa épyo of Aphrodite are alluded 
to. Goettling’s idea is somewhat far- 
fetched : conjungendae videntur no- 
tiones @:Adryros et “Epidos, ut denotent 
caecam (hoc propter Noctem) Cupidi- 
dem caecumque Jurgium et I[racun- 
diam.” However, giAdérns was the 
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I'npas t ovddpuevov, kat "Epw réxe kaptepdbupov. 
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225 


Avrap "Epis orvyepy) Téxe wev Idvoy adywoevra 
AnOnv re Aysdv te kat “ANyea Saxpuderra, 
e ld ‘4 4 33 4 
Topivas te Povovs re, Mayas 7° ’Avdpoxtacias Te, 
Neixed te Vevdea re Adyous* 7° *Aydudoyias Te, 


Avovopinv “Arny te, cvvnbeas adAnAoLow, 


230 


y A 

Opxov &, bs 87 mietorov EmyPoviovs avOparrovs 

Typatver, OTe Kev TUS Exav ErriopKoy 6udaoy. 
Nypéa 8’ dwevdéa ai addnbéa yeivaro [dvros, 


229. peidea tre M. evddas re Ald. 
230. aAAwAnow M. 


attribute of Aphrodite, v. 206, where 
it is combined with axdrn. Both Heyne 
and Ruhnken, followed by Gaisford, 
regard this as a spurious verse. 

225. xaprepdé@upov, obstinate, dogged, 
pertinacious. 

227. As Amos and &rn are associated 
Opp. 230, Ruhnken here proposed &rny 
Te Aysdv te. By Auuds the poet means 
famine ra the suspension of 
agriculture. ith Aiuds we very often 
find Aowds associated (e. g. Opp. 243), 
where there is some y sacar in 
Heyne’s conjecture Aoimdv re Atudy Te. 
Goettling thinks A#@ here is the 
culpable forgetfulness resulting from 
apathy and carelessness. Schol. woa- 
Adis yap epidos apés tiva ywwopéyns 
ém:AavOavéueba Kal Tray wpoonkdyTwy. 
It is worthy of notice that Virgil, who 
translates this passage in those well- 
known and splendid verses, Aen. vi. 
273 seqq., seems to lave rendered 
AhOn by lethum, which is on a par 
with his rendering “Opxos in Opp. 804 
by Oreus :— 


‘Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque in 
faucibus Orci, 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia 


Curae ; 
Pallentesque habitant Morbi, tristis- 
ue Senectus, . 
etus, et malesuada Fames, et 
turpis Egestas, 
Terribiles visu formae; Lethumque, 
Labosque.’ ; 


Et 


dpnroyias te M. 
adAnAoow Ald. 


228. Compare II. xxiv. 548, alef ro: 
wep) koru paxat 7’ avdpoxracta re. Od. 
xi. 612, bopival re es Bie re pdvot 7’ 
dvdpoxracta: re. The following verse 
enumerates the sorts of &p:s which con- 
sists in verbal disputes, such as argu- 
ments and law-suits, as the present one 
comprises the consequences of violence, 
and the next (230) refers to factions 
and bad government. One copy, with 
the Aldine, here gives pevddas re Adyous, 
and so Flach, Gaisford, and Van Len- 
nep have edited. The A in augidoylas 
is doubled in pronunciation. 

230. As lawlessness, or reluctance to 
obey established laws, is closely asso- 
ciated with mental delusion, i. e. con- 
ceit and infatuation, the poet well calls 
them ovvfGes, brought up together. 
Ruhnken, suggesting &rny in v. 227, 
here would read axdrny. 

231. “Opkoy «.7.A. This divinity is 
made the son of “Epis also in Opp. 804, 
“Opkov yewdpevov, roy “Epis téxe why’ 
émidpxots. In fact, an oath presupposes 
some kind of contention. Oaths would 
be wholly needless if men lived in per- 
fect amity. The Greeks especially were 
so prone to deceit, that nothing short of 
very strong inculcations of the sanctity 
of an oath would ensure its being kept. 

232. 8re Tis xe Fexwy. Flach. 

233. A catalogue of the marine deities 
here follows at some length. Pontus 
was the child of earth, rep gidAdrnros, 
sup. v. 132. His progeny all refer to 
some attributes of the sca, as ‘ Wonder- 
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apeoBvratov Taidwy avrap Kad€ovor yépovra, 
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OUVUVEKG VYPLEPTNS TE KAL Y7Tvos, OVOE ELLOTE@YV 
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AnOerar, GAG Sikava Kal yaa Syvea older. 

avris 8 av @avparra péyay Kai ayyvopa PdpKuv 
Tain prorydpevos kat Knta xadd\urrappor, 
EvpuBinv 7 addpavros évi dpeot Oupov exovaar. 


Nypjos 8 éyévovro peyypara réxva Jedwv 


240 


, 3 > 4 “\ 4 > ee 4 
TovTw év atpvyérw Kai Awpidos nuKdpov, 
Kovpyns OxKeavoto, TeMNEvTOS TrOTALOL0, 
Hpwrd 7 Eixpary te, Lad tT ’Apdurpiry Te, 


236. Fotdev 


235. vyneprys éori cai M. 





ful,’ ‘ Abounding in monsters,’ ‘ Widely- 
prevailing.’ The meaning of Sdpxus is 
uncertain. Van Lennep cites Hesy- 
clius, opedy’ Aeuxdy, wodidy, pucov. 
We might have expected three female, 
as there are three male deities. Per- 
haps therefore a verse has been lost 
after 238.—The name Nereus may in- 
volve the root nar or ner, (vapbs, Nar, 
Nero,) perhaps vaF, ‘to flow.’ But 
Curtius says (Gr. Et. 319) “it cannot 
be decided whether they are derived 
from va (sna) or vav (snu).” To the 
sea-god Nereus, as to Proteus and 
Glaucus, unerring prediction is attri- 
buted. Cf. Eur. Orest. 364, Nypéws 
mpopijrns TAavxos, &Wevdds Oeds. He is 
Kar’ étox}v the sea-god, representing 
the sea itself. 

234. abrap «.7.A. Though he was the 
eldest son, he is commonly called yépwy 
not so much for his age as for his dignity 
and his justice.—denioréwy, cf. v. 85. 

237. @atvuas was the father of Iris, 
inf. 265. Eurybia appears also to be an 
elemental power. ‘We have a vast 
family of names, all denoting the rush- 
ing light of the dawn across the sky, or 
the blaze of splendour which spreads 
suddenly from one end of the heaven 
to the other. To this family belong 
Kurytos and Europa, Euryganeia, Eury- 
phassa, Euryanassa, MKurymedousa, 


237. @aFuavra 


238. xahAurdpeov M. 240. peyypira Ald. 


— 


Eurybates, Eurydike, Eurycleia.” (My- 
thology and Folk-lore, p. 13.) 

240. peyhpara. Some MSS. with 
Aldus and Hesych. have peyfpira. Com- 
pare dmefp:ros, sup. v. 109. The other 
form of the compound (which has no- 
thing to do with peyalpw) is defended 
by woAvhparos (épards). Van Lennep 
adopts weyhprra, ‘children rivalling god- 
desses’ (&pis). 

242. reAfeyros, ‘terminal;’ or, in 
which all the rivers have their réAos or 
ultimate source. “ Est reAfers, cut nihel 
ad perfectionem deest: in suo genere 
perfectissimus. Sic apud Homerum pas- 
sim TeAferou éxarduBa.” Van Lennep. 
“Est ultimus fluvius, non dypdppoos,” 
Goettling; who takes réxva Oedwy as a 
periphrasis for @eal. The poet seems to 
mean, ‘children by other goddesses as 
well as by Doris.’ 

243. Nearly all the names of the sea- 
nymphs have some reference to the 
characteristics or varied aspects of the 
sea; and hence there can be little doubt 
that Evd«pdrn, ‘ well-mixed,’ is a better 
reading than Ev’xpdyrn, from xpalyw. 
Aldus, the Scholiast, Apollodorus, and 
three or four MSS. agree in Edxpdrn. 
Goettling would prefer Eixpfrn, as more 
epic; but both he and Van Lennep, 
with Gaisford, give Eixpdyrn.—F or Zaw 
there would secm tu have been an an- 
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Evddpy re @éris Te, Tadyvy re TAav«n re, 


Kupoon Szreww te, @on & 


Kat MeXirn xapieroa Kai EvdAiper} Kal ’Ayavn, 
Tlaowén 7° “Epara te cai Eiveixn poddmnyxus, 
Awré te *Ikwred te, Pépoved te Avvapevn Te, 
Nyoain re kat “Axrain cai Tpwrouddea, 


Awpis kat Tavdmn Kai everds addres, 
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Im7oOon 7 épdecoa Kai ‘Inrovdn poddrnyus, 
Kupoddxn &, 4 Kipar’ év jnepoedét wovtw 
mods Te Cabdwv avénwv ody Kupatornyy 


246. ’AyafFy 


245. o7ew te Joy M, Ald. 
MSS. 249. re om. M. 


cient variant Naw (compare dévaos). For 
so the name is said to be written on an 
ancient vase referred to in Goettling’s 
note. But the Schol. well observes, Zao, 
bia Thy owrnplay Tey wAEdyTwY.— Audgi- 
tpirn contains the same root as Tplrwr, 
Tpiroyévera, and the Vedic god of the 
water and the air, Trita. See Mytho- 
logy and Folk-lore, pp. 72, 2085. 

245. @dn @ ‘AAly ve Valckenaer, from 
Il. xviii, 40, for the vulg. Swed re Oo, 
@aArln 7’. 

246. ’Ayavf. The law of accenting 
proper names requires that the word 
should be written ’Ayatn. But Goettling 
thinks this rule applicable only to later 
dialects. We have ’Ayavy in II, xviii. 
42, where a list of above thirty sea- 
nymphs is given, many of the names 
being thesame as those here enumerated. 
Whether one poet borrowed from the 
other, or both followed older traditions, 
it is needless to inquire. Virgil, who 
ornamented in his peculiar way every- 
thing which he borrowed, has a very 
beautiful imitation of these passages in 
Georg. iv. 336 seqq. Cf. Aen. v. 825—6. 

247. Goettling derives Evdvelxn from 
eivais efxew, to yield to the anchor. 
This is very improbable. Had Hesiod 
thought of anchors, he would probably 
have written Ebvaly. Flach reads Etvln. 
Not all the names, e.g. the three in this 


250. edFecd7s 


201 
‘Ahin T épdecoa, 245 
250 
252. aFepoFedet 
246—7. Transposed in M. zpwrw 


very verse, and the four in that follow- 
ing (which is identical with IL. xviii. 43), 
have reference to marine attributes. 
For lpwra, ‘ First-born,’ it seems safe 
to substitute TlAwrd. For Mpwra oc- 
curred (and properly so, as meaning 
‘ first-born’) ¥. 243. Graevius sug- 
gested Kpayra.— Dr. Flach reads Mpw8a 
(for Mpow@m) after Schoemann. Virgil 
has Nereia Doto, Aen. ix. 103. 

249, Perhaps Mpwvopédea. Of. Ar. 
Ran. 665, lidce:dov, ds Al-yalou mpavos— 
péSeis. For ’Axraly several editors read 
’Axpaly. 

250. Ll. xviii. 45, Awpls xal Maydan kal 
dvyaxAe:t) TaAdre, and so Flach here 
reads. Hermann suggests Taydresa, 
which metrically is an improvement, 
and Tlavdwn was very likely taken from 
the Homeric verse. Virgil has ‘Glauco 
et Panopeaeet Inoo Melicertae,’ Georgic. 
i. 437. 

253. As the number of the Nereids 
was fifty, while Hesiod enumerates fifty- 
two, Boissonade (after the Scholiast) 
rightly regards KuuaroAfyn uot as a 
Nereid, but as the genius of calm (FaA%- 
yea, Hur. Hel. 1458), who is associated 
with Amphitrite (already enumerated 
v. 243) in assisting a Nereid to calm 
the winds and the waves. To reduce 
the list to 50, Dr. Flach reads 2xeiw re 
60m in 245, and Goettling (also with the 
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pela mpniver Kai évodvpw “Audirpirp, 


Kupo t ‘Hidvy te evarépavds & ‘AXiyundn, 


255 


TAavxovopn te piXopperdys kat Wovromdpeia. 
Aeaydpyn Te Kai Evaydpyn Kai Aaopédea, 
TlovAuydépn Te kat Avrovdn cai Avovivacaa, 
Evdpyn te, dunv 7 épary kat eldos apwpos, 


Kai Vapabn xapicooa Senas Sin re Mevirrn, 


260 


Nynow t Evropmn te, Gepvore te Ipovdn te, 
Nypepris &, 7 matpos exer voov abavadrovo. 
avras wev Nynpros apvpovos éLeyévovro 
KOUPQL TEVTYKOVTA, Gpvova Epy’ ElOuian. 


Bavpas 8 ’Oxeavoto Babuppeirao Ovyarpa 


258. AvovFavacoa 


254. mpaive. M. 
Ald. 


256. piropedys Ald. 
re Ald. 


Schol.) proposes Tporén re ynueprhs in 
v. 261—2. But Nyueprhs is a nymph in 
Il. xviii. 46, Nneprhs re wal "Awevd)s 
wad oa. Goettling, who ob- 
jects that a female name should be 
Nymepris or Nyuépreia, is sufficiently 
answered by the Homeric *Ayev34s.— 
It is to be remarked that the Schol. 
seems to recognise a reading @eniore 
Tlarpovén re. Yet he adds, 7 yap xpo- 
yoounéyvn xdytwy GAnOhs dor: But Ma- 
tpovén te ynyeprhs is supported by % 
waTpos Exe: ydov. Cf. v. 233. 

257. Aemydpn and Evaydpn refer to 
the ready sale of imported commodities. 
TloAuvéun means 4 TOAAA vepouéyn, OCc- 
cupying many cities, Adroyén may mean 
avrapxhs, independent, self- devising ; 
while Avoidyacca seems to signify ‘ pay- 
ing tributes to kings.’ 

260. 3in re. Homer and other poets 
appear always to use the forms dia and 
diay. Hence Goettling suggesta xa) 3ta 
Mevirwn. Perhaps, Gel re. 

261. Eiwduxn, the safe conductor of 
ships. Soph. Phil. 1465, wal yw’ ebwAoig 


259. Fetdos 


265 


264. Fépya Fedviat 


255. xal evorépavos & ciAipeidn M. re etpavdoS 
258. abrovéuy Ald. 
264. wevrijxovT’ dpvpova M. 


261. depiow 


wéuov duéuxrws.— Tpovdn, the fore- 
seer. Aesch. Suppl. 946, rarép’ ebPapoH 
Aavady, xpovdov Kal BovAapxov. 

265—336. Goettling. has well ob- 
served, that this episode in the Theo- 
gony treats especially of certain astonish- 
ing, monstrous, or portentous personages, 
which were severally celebrated in the 
various states of ancient Hellas. The 
Oceanic progeny is resumed at v. 837, 
and continued to v. 370.—Thaumas, 
whence Iris is called Thaumantias by 
Virgil, ix. 5, is obviously from @atyua, as 
his wife Electra means ‘tlie drawer’ of 
water, éAxfrpa. See Lexil. in v. #Aex- 
tpoy. Cic. be Nat. Deor. iii. 20, § 54, 
‘Cur autem Arci species non in deorum 
numero reponatur? Est enim pulcher, 
et ob eam causam, quia speciem habet 
admirabilem, Thaumante dicitur esse 
natus.” The name “Ips, which com- 
monly takes the digamma, seems rightly 
referred to elfpw, Feipw, the messenger, 
i.e. the speaker. So "Ipos derived his 
name in Od. xviii. 7, oBven’ dmayyéAAeoke 
xioy Bre wov tis dyaryot. 
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nyayer Hiéxrpnv: 7 8 aKetav Téxev “Ipu, 
nukopous & “Apiruas, “Ae\Ad 7° Oxureérny te, 
Qi Pp avépwv TvoinoL Kal oiwvots au’ ErovTaL 
@Keins Trepvyerou peTaxporias yap tadXor. 


Dépxvi 8 av’ Kyra Tpaias réxe kaddurrdppos 


270 


9 “A A A “ 4 ¢ 
[éx yeverns todas, Tas 87 Tpaias caddovow 
3 4 , ‘ \ 93 4 4 + a 
GOdvatoi Te Oeoi yapat Epydspevoi 7 avOpwrror, | 
U4 > ¥ 3 4 4 
Tleppnde 7° evzretrdov “Evud te Kpoxd7rem\or, 
Topyovs 6, at vaiovor mépnv Kdvtov ’OxKeavoto, 


266. réxe Fipey 


267. wixopouvs § Ald. 
269. dxeins Ald. 
7 épx. Ald. 


267. ’Qrumérny. Apollodorus, i. 9, 21, 
calls her ’Oxuvedinv, citing Hesiod as 
his authority. On the ds in “Apruas 
see Opp. 675. 

268. €rovra. ‘ Rectius fortasse 
€xovro.” Schoemann, com. crit. p. 65. 
He thinks the poet refers to the 
Harpies as they were before they were 
overtaken and captured by the sons of 
Boreas. 

269. peraxpdéviat, in the rear of time, 
i.e. keeping pace with the flight of time: 
‘celer ad instar temporis,’ Goettling. 
This word is first used in the present 

ge, but is not found in Homer. 
Ruhnken, in a learned note (up. Gaisf.), 
cites other instances from Apollonius 
Rhodius (ii. 328. 589. iii. 1150, &c.) 
and Nonnus, and remarks that there is 
generally a variant perax@dvios. Some 
of the lexicographers also recognise it, 
expluining it by perdwpos, perdpouos. 
But this probably refers to the reading 
peraxOdvios, where pera implies ‘re- 
moval from,’ as in the two words given 
as synonyms of it. If peraxpdyos be a 
genuine compound, it is very difficult 
to explain. Van Lennep, after citing 
what is known about it from the gram- 
marians, concludes that “in summa, 
fatendum veram nos rationem verbi 
meraxpévias h. 1. non perspectam habere.” 
—Iaddoyv, ac: éavtds, used intransitively, 
like plarew, idwrew. See on Eur. Hel. 
1325. 


268. & p’ Ald. 


270. xaAXurapyouvs Ald. —os M. 


267. "AFeAAw 


~ og 
olwvoio. ay. Eorrovrac M. 


272. kapat 


270. I'palas. Aeschylus, Prom. v. 813, 
calls them af PopxfSes and Snvaial xdpai, 
as he calis the Erinyes ypaia: radaa) 
waides, Eum. 69. Goettling would here 
read waidas, on account of Ipalas being 
awkwardly repeated in the next verse. 
It is more probable that vv. 271—2 are 
an interpolation. For we find the very 
same phrase in Il. v. 443 (quoted by 
Robinson), érel of wore pvAov dpoioy 
dbaydrwy te Oewy xayal épyoudvwy 7” 
évOpéxev. Dr. Flach rejects the distich. 
— KadAcwapyous vulgo; xadAumdpnos 


‘ Goettling after Seleucus (ap. Schol.). 


ne v. 238 we have the same epithet of 
to. 

278. Though [egpnse, the common 
reading, might mean 7 ovca (808 
sup. v. 71), Teopnde, ‘ashy,’ which is 
found in one M8., gives a not inferior 
sense, in reference to the grey colour.— 
The repetition of efrerAov and xpoxd- 
renxAov is not pleasing. It is probable, 
as Goettling suggests, that the name of 
the third was given, e. g. Meppnde Ace 
Te ’Evud re wp. (See Apollodor. ii. 4.) 
Not only does Aeschylus call them «dpaz 
Tpeis xuxvéuoppoa: (Prom. 814), but the 
triple number of the Gorgons and the 
Hesperides indicates a similar trio of 
the pata. 

274. wépny. See on v. 215. It is im- 
possible todecide whether the Hesperides 
were placed in the far west from some 
Phoenician traditions of the volcanic 
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3 ” “ “ 939 ¢€ 4 4 
€xxaTin Tpos vuKros, Ww “Eaomepides \iryvdwvor, 
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Lewes + Eipuddn te Médoved re Avypa zrabovoa. 
€ a 4 “ e > 93 4 \ 93 A 
" pev env Onry, at 8 abdvaror kal dynpy, 
e 4 “A A ia g 4 
ai Svo: TH Sé pup wapeddEaro Kvavoyairns 
év parak@ heave kal avOeow eiapwotc. 


Ts © ore 51 Tlepoeds Kepadyv amedeiporopnoer, 


280 


téE€Dope Xpvodwp Te péyas Kal Wyyacos trzos. 
T@ ev eTavupov Hv, OT ap OxKeavov tept myyas 
yeR, 6 8 dop xptceov Exev pera yepot didnar. 


X® pev atromrapevos, Tpodita@v yOdva pntépa pydrwv, 


9 > 93 3 , A > 93 4 ae 
ixer €s GDavdrous: Zyvos 8 év Sapacr vaier 


Bpovryv re oreporryy te pépwv Adi pnridevre. 
Xpvoawp 9 erexe Tpixdpnvov Tnpvovna 


275. mpos viy6 iva Feowepides 


276. ofevww 7 M, Ald. 


285 
279. avOeot Fecaptvoiot 
277. aynpws M, Ald. 279. In M, 


Ald. after this verse v. 288 is added, and is there omitted in M. 


281. xpvcaop M, Ald. 
yeive? Ald. 


282. 


islands of the Atlantic, or the name 
‘Eorepl8es was a Grecised form of a 
similar sound belonging to some other 
dialect, and so a significance was 
attached to it. So perhaps KvuxAwmes 
and other legendary monsters. That 
the Gorgons were commonly thought to 
inhabit the western coast of Africa has 
been remarked by Van Lennep, who 
thinks the story may have arisen from 
the capture of Gorilla apes. 

281. é&é0ope MSS., and so Goettling, 
who thinks Xpvodwp may be a spondee 
by synizesis. It is more likely that the 
transcribers were misled by the frequent 
Attic abbreviation of xpiceos. (See on 
Scut. H. 199.) Gaisford admits the con- 
jecture of Guiet., &@ope x.7.A., remark- 
ing that the Schol. on Pind. Ol. xiii. 89 
(63) agrees with the MSS. reading. So 
also Van Lennep, Schoemann, and 
Flach. 

282. Sr’, for 8r:, not Ste. Goettling 
compares Il. viii. 251, of ds oby el5ov0’, 


go A 
OT 


287. xpvoaop M, Ald. 


M, Ald. 283. yeivad’ M. 
tpixepadory Ald. 


av 


Sr’ Bp’ éx Aids HAvOey Spvis. He encloses 
however in brackets the passage duwn 
to v. 286, Wolf, followed by Gaisford, 
having previously condemned vv. 282—3. 
Either the etymology of both names is 
spurious, or both are genuine, as Goett- 
ling contends: otherwise we might in- 
cline to Hermann’s emendation, 61’ &p’” 
"Qneavod wept wnyas Gxer awxontduevos 
k.7.A. Goettling objects to the crasis 
x@ wey, as not epic, and further observes 
that the giving wings to Pegasus was a 
device of the later poets. He might 
have added, that r@ péy ewdévupoy hy is 
very unusual for 6 uey emdvupos iy, or 
T@ wey ex@vupoy Bvona qv. Cf. v. 144, 
Kindwnes 8° vow hoay éxdvupoy, Still 
Euripides may have had this passage 
in view when he wrote his play of Bel- 
lerophon, ridiculed by Aristoph. Pac. 
722, tp’ pyar’ eaA@av Znyvds dorpa- 
angopet, and ibid. v. 135, otkoury éxpiy 
ve Inydoou (evga: wrepdy ; 

287. tpixdpnvoy. Otherwise called 
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pyOeis KaddXtpon Kovpyn KAvTou ‘OxKeavoio. 
Tov pev ap ée€evapite Bin “Hpaxdnein 


N 3 9 4 4 > 3 ‘4 
Bovoi map’ eikirodeo ou TepippiTy ev ‘“Epvfeip, 


290 


¥ A 9 A ¥ 3 4 

npate T@ OTe rep Bovs nracev evpupeTatrous 
a >] 9 e ‘ \ 4 b A 

Tipw® eis iepnv, SiaBas wopov ‘Oxeavoio, 

¥ , \ 4 E) td 

OpOpov te xreivas cai Bovxddov Evpuriova 

oTabue év nepdevts TEepnv KAvTOU ‘Oxeavoto. - 


‘H & érex’ dddo 7réAwpor, apyyavov, ovdé éouKds 


Oyntois avOparois 0d AOavdroror Deoior, 
Ae A id } 37” 
omni evi ysadup@, Oeiny xparepodpov’ "Ey.dvayr, 
¥4 \ 4 e , , 
npLov pev vison eEXucdmida Kadurrapyor, 
¥ > : ¥ , , 
nptov © avre 7é\wpov od, Sewov Te peyar Te, 


4 > “\ 4 e A 4 4 
Toukirov, apnaotny, Cabéns vird KevOeor yains. 


300 


y , e , 3 \ a e A 4 
év0a S€ ot o7réos EoTt KATH KotAy UTO TETPY) 

“~ 3 3 > td a) ~ 9 3 A 
Tyndov amr aOavdrav te Oeav Ovntav T avOparTrev: 
¥ ¥ e a Q LY 0 o 
ev? apa. ou Sdocavro Meoi kAuTa Sdpara vaieww. 


290. Bofoi 294, dFepdevte 


310. Fot 


288. om. M. 290. 
Ald. 294. iepoevre M. 
302. otpaviwy te Oeav M. 


ev M. 


tpic@uaros and triplex, as comprising 
three bodies joined in one. Many 
copies give tpucépadoy, (as inf. v. 312,) 
which some would retain, pronouncing 
it with double A, like Ar. Equit. 417, 
paxet ob KuvoxepddAdAg; The reading 
probably proceeded from a gloss: see 

- however sup. on v. 229, udxas 1’ dudi- 
Aoylas re. The name I'npuay (Inpvovds, 
I'npvovebs) contains the root yap, as in 
ynpter9a1, garrire. Theocr. ix. 7, add pev 
& pdoxos yapvera, adi 5t xa Bods. 

288. This verse is wanting in ed. 
Junt. 1515, and in several good MSS. 
In others it is placed after v. 279. 

290. ’Epv@elp. The small island on 
which Cadiz is built.—wapa Bovol, by 
the side of his oxen, viz. endeavouring 
to recover them. The verse is perhaps 
spurious, as eiA:wédeo0. should take the 
F. Hercules, as a sun-go:l, is asso- 


295. ovde FeFouxos 


295. érexey Ald. 
303. é&v 3 dpa M. Sdoayro Ald. 


298. FeAckwrrida 
303. Foe 


293. “OpOpov re M. “OpOdv re 
300. xevfuoo. M. 


ciated with the clouds, which are the 
oxen. 

293. “Op@pov, the dog who guarded 
the herds. Goettling fancifully thinks 
that Orthus and Eurytion mean ‘height’ 
and ‘breadth,’ viz. hills and conti- 
nents, that added to the difficulty of 
the achievement. But Orthrus is the 
Vedic Vitra, who is more or less 
closely associated with Ahi (&xs, 
éx:5va), the strangling snake. See 
aT enotoey and Folk-lore, pp. 84 and 

05. 
ners hepdevri, dark, misty. See on v. 


295. ovdey gouwxds vulgo. Two MSS. 
have ob3t éoixds. Perhaps ott: FeFoi- 
xés. Of. v. 310. 

300—3. Goettling encloses these 
verses a8 spurious. Gaisford would 
eject 300. 302. 305; and he transposes 
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» © epur eiv “Apipovow vo yOova Avypy "Ex dva, 
abdvatos viudyn Kal ayypaos jparta mTavra. 305 
Ty S5€ Tuddovda dace pryjpevar ev diddrytt, 


304. év Fapipowwry ? 


301—2 to follow 305, concluding the 
account of the Echidna with v. 303. 
Schoemann reads 4 8 &pur’,—d6dvaros, 
—v0a 8t,—rndrov dx’ ,—tvé’ Boa, and in 
com. crit. p. 65 he suggests this ar- 
rangement, viz. 300, 303, 802, 304—5, 
301. It is ible, as Hermann and 
Goettling suppose, that the verses of 
two recensions are here mixed together. 
But the vulgate is in truth as good as 
any of the changes that have been pro- 
posed. The cave in which the monster 
was born (v. 297) may be regarded as 
distinct from the cave where she dwelt 
apart from the gods (v. 301—2), so that 
here there is no tautology. As she was 
a monster half human and half infernal, 
she had no pes with the gods above; 
and yet, as being divine, 6eln (v. 297) 
she was entitled to some permanent 
and distinct abode. Compare what 
Aeschylus says of the Eumenides, (v. 
388,) duolas ob8ev) Sxaprav yévet, oft’ év 
Geaio: apbs Gedy Spwuévas, ofr’ ody Bpo- 
Telos eupepeis poppdpaci, 

304. &puro. Here the v is short, as if 
from pia, the active of which would 
be &piu:. But neither of these forms 
is known. Between fdéoua:, where the 
v is naturally long, though occasionally 
made short by position, and épiw (Fe- 
pew) where the v is short, the rhapso- 
dists often make some confusion. In 
Od. ix. 194, abrod wap vnt te pévew 
wat wna FépvoOa, the F can only be 
defended on the supposition that there 
is a contraction from épvecOa:, but épic- 
6as is more probably an epic aorist, the 
same as pioGa in Il. xv. 141, the é 
representing an original reduplication, 
as in éocdpevos. In Scut. Herc. 138 we 
have efpiro in a deponent sense, where 
the : may be the augment, but may 
also be the digamma, ¢Fpuvro.— Apior- 
ow, either 2 mythical people in Cilicia, 
where the cave of Typhoeus was, (Pind. 
Pyth. i. 17, compared with Hom. II. ii. 
783, eivy ’Apluows, 80: pact Tupwdos eu- 
pevas edyds,) or another form of the 
Aramaei, as Guettling and Van Lennep 


suggest, comparing Strabo xiii. p. 626 
D, who supposes the volcanic parts of 
Mysia were the seat of the Arimi. 
Virgil, who seems to have thought Eiy- 

{uorowy formed one word, uses the 
licence of a poet in so calling the isle 
of Ischia, Aen. ix. 715; ‘Tum sonitu 
Prochyta alta tremit, durumque cubile 
Inarime Jovis imperiis imposta Ty- 

haeo.’—It is remarkable that one MS. 

ere aber ‘Apluoww. It is very prob- 
able that the word took the initial di- 
gamma. 

305. vougn. This is apparently said 
in reference to her marriage with Ty- 
phaon. If any part of the account be 
really spurious, the two concluding 
lines are the most likely to have been 
adapted from Il. ii. 783, by way of con- 
necting the subject with the next. 

806. Tug@dova, the god of Volcanic 
eruptions; see inf. v. 821 seqq. For 
this reason he appears to be called 
dBpiorhs &vepuos, for the ancients attri- 
buted earthquakes to pent-up winds; 
see Aesch. Prom. 1067, x@dva 8 ex 
wv0pevey abrais pl(as xvedua npadalya. 
According to this view, the first re in 
the next verse is merely exegetical ; 
‘namely the terrible and violent wind.’ 
As éA:1xdér8: has the digamma, there is 
no place for a third re, introduced by 
the reading of many copies, and pre- 
ferred by Goettling, Sexdy @ Sporty 
7 Bvoudy & édAixdmid: Kodpp. He sup- 
poses that Sophocles had this passaye 
in view in his description of the Cen- 
taura, Trach. 1095, orpardy @npawy bBpic- 
Thy bvouoy brépoxov Big. The Scholiast 
recognises both readings, but without 
giving preference to either. He defines 
tupwy to be rapaxades wvevua, > Avpal- 
veras het Ta urd. &venov be here 
the right reading, as Gaisford and Van 
Lennep contend, we see the connexion 
between rugas, ‘a hurricane,’ and Tv- 
gwebs, the god of wind; though the 
v is long in the former, short in the 
latter. But it is likely that v. 307 is 
an interpolated verse. 
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Sewov 0 bBproryy 7 dvepov Edixamids Kovpy’ 
9 & vroxvoapevn TéKero Kparepodpova. Téxva. 
"OpOpov pev rpa@tov Kiva yeivato I'npvovni: 


PS 4 = ¥ 2 4 ¥ “ 
EVTEPOV GUTLS ETLKTEV {LY XAVOY, OUTL PATELOV 


310 


KépBepov apnorny, ’Aidew Kiva yahxedduwvor, 
trevrnKovraxdpyvoy, avaidéa Te Kparepov Te: 
To tpirov "Tdpyy avris eyeivato, dvyp eidviay, 
Aepvainv, qv Opebe Dea Aeveddevos “Hpn, 


dmdnrov Kotéovoa Bin “HpaxdAneip. 


307. FeAcxwmede 


310. 


315 


pare dv ? 311. ’AFidéw 


313. Avypa Fidviav 








807. tBpiornv dvenov Ald. tBpioryv dvopov & eAcxamds: viudy M. 


808. troxvecapevy 


M, Ald. 315. roxéovoa M. 


308. sxoxvoauéyvn, ‘becoming preg- 
nant;’ ‘having conceived under him.’ 
Properly, «dew (v0) is ‘to impregnate.’ 
Photius, xée:, yervg. But he wrongly 
adds, xvew: thy éy yaorpi Exovcay dé- 
yovow. This is xveiv, niéw, ‘to be 
pregnant,’ whence xufcow, éxdnoa, kin- 
pa, whereas kiw gives xiow and &xuca, 
mid. éxicduny. From xiw comes xia, 
as xipya from xipw. In Theognis, v. 
39, Kupve, xtec wérts H3e, we should 
manifestly read «vez. The analogy be- 
tween xiw and xvéw is the same as be- 
tween xipw and kupéw, papripw (naprv- 
poua) and paprupéw. Here the 
Baroce. (M) alone retains the true 
reading. The other copies give droxve- 
canévn. Cf. inf. v. 411.—7réxero, here 
for trexe, as yelvacOa: is used indis- 
criminately of either sex. Generally 
however rexéc@a: is said of the male, 
‘to have a child born for yourself.’ Cf. 
Eur. Hel. 214, 8re ce réxero parpddey 
Zebs. Also Herc. Fur. 1183, and Phoen. 
648. Just below, v. 310, ér:crey is used 
exactly in the same sense; and it may 
be remarked that the imperfect of this 
verb is sometimes used in place of an 
aorist, as Herc. Fur. 2, $y ’AAxaiéds wore 
Erin 5 Tepodas. 

310. duhxyavoy, kwopoy, difficult to 
deal with. Cf. 295.—otr: gareidy, see 
sup. 148, Scut. H. 144. 


troxicapévn M. 
810. Sevrepov 8 atris érexev—qaewov M. 


309. “Op6pov M. 
312. wevrnKxovtaxépadov 


311. KépBepov. Van Lennep remarks, 
from Pausan. iii. 25, 4, (who says that 
Hecataeus spoke of a de:vds Idus, called 
“Aidou xiwy, at Taenarus,) that the ori- 
gin of this legend probably arose from 
the subterranean sounds heard in the 
caves of that very volcanic district. 
‘¢Pluto’s palace is guarded by the mon- 
strous dogs Ortbrus and Cerberus, the 
latter of whom has three heads. These 
are the Vritra and Carvara of the 
Vedic mythology of India.” (Mytho- 
logy and Folk-lore, p. 245.) Van Len- 
nep and Schoemann retain the reading 
of nearly all the copies, reyrnxorra- 
Képadov, doubling however the A, per- 
haps unnecessarily. See sup. on v. 287. 
By ‘fifty-headed,’ which perhaps ex- 
presses an indefinite number, later 

ts gave the epithet tplxpayos. Horace 
as bellua centiceps, Carm. ii. 13, 34. 
Similarly the fifty Nereids are called 
‘centum sorores’ in Ovid, Fast. vi. 
499.—éva:déa, ‘cruel,’ ‘remorseless,’— 
Goettling has an idea, that this verse 
belonged originally to Typhaon, and 
should fullow v. 306; and he remarks 
that the Scholiast seems to have found 
it so in his copy; 6 uév Mlydapos éxaroy- 
Képardy gonow elva: toy Tnpwéa, otros 
St revrnKovraxépadoy. 

815. &rAnroy, so as to be unapproach- 

able; &xAnroy xérov txovoa. Here (cf, 
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Kat THY ev Avds vids Evparo vyr€éi yaAK@ 
"Apgirpvaviddns ody apnidire ‘lokdw 
‘Hpaxdéns Bovdjow “APnvains ayedeins. 


e Se , ¥ , 2 , A 
yy OE Xiparpav ETUKTE, TTVEOVC AY ALALLAKETOV TU, 


Sewyy Te peydAnv Te, TOOWKEd TE KpATEpHY Te, 


320 


Ts 8 Fv tpets Kepadat: pia pév xaporroto héovTos, 
7 5€ xysaipys, 7 S dros, Kparepoto Spaxovros, 

[ mpdabe Adwv, drier Sé Spdxwv, péoon 5é€ Xipaipa, 
dewov aomveiovea mupos pévos aiopévoro. | 


317. dpeipirw Frordw 


316. vios om. M. 


319. érefe M. 


$21. ris 8 ad M.. 323. 


péooy M, in which a new hand commences after this verse. 


v. 151) &Anoroy would not be a bad 
reading. But Hesych. has &Anrov: 
ampdocrov, &xaépnrov, wéya. 

318. Hesych. a&yeAelns- Aagupoywyod, 
} iryoupémms rod wodduouy "AOnvas 7d 
éxlOeroy. 

319. 4 8%, scil. "Exi8va. The 3&8 
answers the ney preceding; ‘the Lerna 
indeed was slain, but another offspring, 
the Chimaera, was born.’ 

319. Ibid. Xiua:pay. The origin and 
meaning of this wild legend is thus ex- 
plained by Sir Charles Fellows, who 
considers it of Lycian descent; “ Lions 
still live in the mountains, the goat is 
found at the top, while the serpent 
infests the base of the Cragus, illus- 
trating the imaginary monster of its 
early fables.” (Travels in Asia Minor, 
p. 348, ed. 1852.) In the title-page he 
gives a vignette of the Chimaera from 
a very ancient Greek terra-cotta. It 
resembles a lioness with a snake for a 
tail, and a goat’s head and neck emerg- 
ing upwards from the shoulder. But 
the fire-breathing probably referred to 
some ancient volcanic eruption, or per- 
haps to the ever-burning Yanah Dah, 
as suggested by the same writer, p. 
372. The name Xiuaipa is manifestly 
a form of xluapos (for xiudpia) a she- 
goat. Cf. v. 322.—Sir G. W. Cox 
(Mythology and Folk-lore, p. 156) re- 
marks that x{uapa is properly a year- 
ling she-goat, i. e. a winter old. He 
regards the myth as representing a 


shaggy cloud, and Belleros as the San- 
scrit Varvara, applied by the Aryan 
invaders to the negro-like aboriginal 
Indian tribes. Pegasus, the winged 
horse, merely describes a way by which 
these monsters could be reached in the 
sky; the name is akin to cloud and 
vapour from water, nyf. See tid. p. 
221.— For duausdeeros see Scut. H. 207. 
This epithet is given to the Chimaera 
in Il. vi. 179. 

321. qv. Goettling contends that this 
is not the singular, but for joa», and 
the opinion is defensible, for fray would 
make 4» by eliding the o. Compare 
€Sov or Fwy for Mocay, sup. v. 10. Inv. 
146, it has been proposed to read xa 
pnxaval fv éx) Fepyos, for the vulg. 
hoay én’ Epyos. In II. vi. 289, for 
Exay of (Fu) wéxAos we might read &vé@’ 
hv of x.7.A. So also we have txpupbey 
for éxpipOnoay, &c. Photius, jy dvri 
tov joav. Hence some grammarians 
regarded éwépuxov, éxéppadoy, &c., not 
as imperfects, but for érepixecay ke. 
However, the well-known syntax called 
schema Pindaricum would justify us in 
regarding #y as truly the singular. See 
on Eur. Ion 1146, éviy 8 bpavral ypdp- 
paow roalS ipal. Inf. v. 825, éx 5€ of 
&uwyv hy exardy xepadal épios. The only 
question would be, if a Boeotic idiom 
of this kind was in use as early as 
Hesiod’s age. 

323—4, This distich is inserted from 
I]. vi. 181—2, where the destruction of 
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Thy pev IIyyacos elke kat Eo OAds BedNepodorrns. 


7 8 dpa Pix’ ddonv réxe, Kadpetorow odeOpor, 
"OpOpe trodunbetoa, Newevaidy te d€orra, 

Tov p "Hpyn Opépaca, Avds xvdpy rapdxoutis, 
youvoiow Karévaooe Nepeins, rnp avOpaross. 


evi oye oixeiwy éedepaipero PuN’ avOpadzear, 


Koipavéwy Tpnroto Neueins, 48 ’Améoavros: 


327. Neuefatov 


326. 4 5 ap odiyy M, Ald. 
M. «xvdpy Ald. 
éXedaiparo M. 


the monster by Bellerophon is re- 
corded. Van Lennep well remarks 
that Hesiod only assigns three heuds, 
but Homer three conjoined bodies, to 
the monster. 

826. 7 8, viz. Echidna (not Chi- 
maera). Cf. Eur. Phoen. 1019, &Bas 
EBas, & wrepovoca, yas Adxeupa veprépov 
a’ "Exldvas, Kadpelwv apwaryd.—bixa, the 
Sphinx. So the Scholiast with one 
MS. for Zdiyvy’. See on &lxiov dpus, 
Scut. H. 33. Hesych. Bixas: oofyyas. 
Plautus has the form Pices (for Sphin- 
ges) in Aul. iv. 8, 1—The legend of 
the Sphinx was probably nearly identi- 
cal with that of the Harpies, viz. an 
impersonation of the influences which 
caused sudden death and sudden disap- 
pearances, as by pestilence.&c. The 
name is from o@lyyew, ‘to grasp.’ 

827. Nepeiaios is a lengthened form 
of Nexeatos, as garerds of paréos, v. 310, 
velaipos for veapds, éfelns for etfs, &eo. 
It seems probable, though it is not cer- 
tain, that the inserted « represents a 
lost digamma, NeweFFaids. 

328. xvdv} Bar. 60, Goett. xv3p} Van 
Lennep, with most MSS. Both forms 
are genuine, from the root «v3. Com- 
pare madyds, xedvds, and xvdpds (for 
kudepds) with BAaBepés. — xardvacce, 
kar¢xioe. See Opp. 168. Inf. v. 620. 
Hera, as the constant enemy of Her- 
cules, had reared up the lion not so 
much to injure man as to become an 
adversary to Hercules. Hence it was 
that she allowed it to ravage even 


329. NeweéFns ? 
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330 
330. Fotxeiwv 
327. opOw M, Ald. 328. xvdv7y 


Pp 


330. @acy M. &6 dp éy’ Ald. and vulgo. 


oixelovs avOpmwous, her own Argive 
people.—éAepalpero, ‘used to injure,’ 
é€Aupalvero. This rare verb occurs in 
the same sense in II. xxiii. 338, ob8 &p’ 
"AOnvalne érAepnpduevos AAW "AwddAdAwy 
Tvdeldns. In Od. xix. 565, it is used of 
dreams which are cheating and delu- 
sive: rwv of udy k” EABwor 81a xpiorrot 
éAdpayros, of p’ érepalpovrai, txe’ dxpd- 
avra pépovres. The etymology is very 
uncertain. Van Lennep considers the 
primary idea that of catching (root éA 
or éA, as in éAeiv). The aoristic form 
drAepalparo (€Aephparo) is found in 
Baroce. 60, which alone retains ves- 
tiges of the true reading &&@ dye 
Foixelwy «.7.A.. in omitting the &pa 
which commonly follows the é6’, 

331. Tpyroto Neuelns, ‘Mount Tretum 
in Nemes.’ This was a hollow moun- 
tain side, said to have been the cave 
of the Lion. Cf. Pausan. ii. 15, 2, é« 
KAewvar 8 eiow és “Apyos 530) 360, 7 
pty aySpdow eb(dvois, wal dori éxlropos, 
h 8& ex) rod nxadouudévou Tpnrot, orev) 
pev Kal abth wepiexdvrawy dpav, dxhucte 
3¢é dorw Suws ewirydeorépa. Diodor. 
Sic. iv. 11, AcérpsBe 8 pdaAwrra peratd 
Muxnvav kal Nepéas, rept Spos 7d Kadov- 
pevoy ard rod cupBeBnxdros Tpnrdv. 
elxe yap wepl thy plifay Biubpuxa sinvert, 
Kal hy eidOer gwredvery +d Onplor. 
Apollodorus, ii. 5, 1, mentions the 
éugloropoy oxhAaov of the monster. 
“In the face of a scaur above the 
stadium is a conspicuous cavern-mouth. 
I wonder that it has not been claimed 
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GANG € ts CSdpacce Bins ‘Hpakdneins. 
Kyra § émdérarov, Pdpxu puidryti puyetoa 
yeivato Sewov oduy, bs épeprvys KevOeor yains 
meipaow év peyadros tayxpvoen pyra durddocer. 335 
[rodro pev ex Kyntovs kat Pépxuvos yévos éoi. | 


Tn vs & ’Oneav@ Torapovs téxe Swyjevras, 
Netdov 7 "AAdeudy Te Kat "Hpidaviv Babvdivny, 


332. Fe Fis 


333. ddpxuvi Ald. 


on behalf of the Nemean lion.” (Clark, 
Peloponnesus, p. 63.) The solar myth 
is well explained by Mr. R. Brown in 
Appendix 1ii. to “Eridanus,” P. 79. The 
old reading was tpyroio Neuelns. Gais- 
ford ‘and Van mnep give Tpnroio, 
Neelys, 43’ "Awéoayros. Of this latter 
place nothing seems to be recorded be- 
‘yond the mention of it in Pausan. ii. 
15, 3, as 3pos ’Awécas betp Thy Neuéay. 

332. aaad Fe (ode) Fis (vis) &c. See 
on Scut. H. 53. 

334. webOeo: yalns, sc. pwredwy.— 
weipara peyddAa (weipap) are the vast 
boundaries of the earth ; the illimitable 
realms stretching beyond Occanus into 
space. See inf. 518. 622. 809. Schoe- 
mann reads épeuvois (with cod. Paris) 
and peydAns on his own conjecture.— 
phaa, the golden apples of the Hespe- 
rides, sup. v. 215. Eur. Herc. F. 394— 
400, duvpdods re dpas HAvdev éoweplay 
és atAav, — dpdxovra xupodvwrov, bs 
&wAarov dupercros Erne’ eppodtpe:, era- 
vév. This monster is called Addwy by 
Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1397. 

336. This verse is feeble, and perhaps 
au interpolation. Of the name Phorcys 
there appear to have been three forms, 
@épxus, —vos, @dpxus (for #dpxuys) 
—vyos, and #dpxos, —ov, the last of 
which was used by Pindar, Pyth. xii. 
23, and Aeschylus, who has the patro- 
nymic ai Sopxides, Prom. 813, where 
Hermann needlessly gives opxur{des. 

338. An enumeration of the principal 
rivers known to the Greeks in Hesiod’s 


339. xadrAipe eOpov 


336.. ddpxvos M. 


time. Goettling here has a good com- 
ment. “This passage is worthy of 
note as illustrating the geography of 
Hesiod’s age. He is the first poet who 
mentions the Nile by name, for Homer 
calls it Afyuwros, (Od. iv. 477. 581. xiv. 
258,) [Schol. wai ée rotdrov galvera 
‘Holodos ‘Ouhpov vedrepos: «al yap 
“Ounpos Alyurroy Kadet toy NeiAoy,] 
neither does he mention the Phasis in 
Colchis. The Ister (Danube) and 
Ardescus belong to Scvthia ; the latter, 
according to Voss, is the same as Sal- 
mydessus. The Haliacmon is in Mace- 
donia, the Strymon and the Nessus 
(Rhesus?) in Thrace. In Epirus we 
have the Achelous and Evenus, in the 
Peloponnese the Alpheus and the La- 
don, in Thessaly the Peneus. Nothing 
more is said about the other rivers in 
European Greece, though the poet en- 
larges on those of Asia Minor, and 
especially of the Troad. To this belong 
the Scamander, the Simois, the Sanga- 
rius, the Rhodius, the Nessus, the Hep- 
taporus, the Granicus, the Aesepus. 
To Lydia belong the Maeander and the 
Hermus, to Mysia the Caicus, to Paphla- 
gonia the Parthenius. That he should 
have nowhere mentioned the rivers of 
Boeotia seems very extraordinary.” Yet 
in Opp. 635, the poet says that bis 
father came from Asia Minor to Ascra, 
Kupny AioAlda xpoAurwy, so that we may 
easily account for his knowledge of 
Asiatic rivers. According to the early 
Greek notions of geography, the Ister 
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XTpupova, Maiavdpdy re xai "Iorpov xaddipéeOpor, 


Dactv te ‘Phady 7’, "Axehdiov dpyupodivny 


340 


Néocov te ‘Pddudv & “Adudxpovd & ‘Emrdzopov re, 
» A A 
['pyvicov te kat Atonov, Oetov re Luynovvra, 
IInvevoy te kat "Eppov, evppeirnv te Kdixor, 
4 4 ig tO , id 4 
Layydpwoy te péyav, Addwva re Mapbénov re, 


Evnvov re kai "ApSnokor, Oeidv re Sxdpavdpovr. 


345 


Tixre 5€ Ovyarépav lepov yevos, at Kara. yatav 


343. dpe rv 


342. atovrov M. 


was the principal river of Europe, the 
Nile of Ethiopia, the Eridanus of the 
Celtic or northern division, and perhaps 
the Phasis of Asia. The Eridanus 
is generally regarded as mythical, 
though in later times some associated it 
with the Padus. Van Lennep thinks 
that even in Hesiod’s time the Po was 
designated by the name of Eridanus. 
Mr. R. Brown has shown (‘ Eridanus,’ 
§ xviii.) that the Euphrates is probably 
meant. 

340. ’Axeagdy 7’ Gaisford, "Axerddidy 
7 Schoemann, Flach, and Van Lennep, 
’"AxeAdiov (without re) Goettling, who 
thinks the contraction ’AyeAgov alien 
from the ancient epic. The re seems 
only found in one MS., which however 
gives "AxeAdidy 7’. The s may have 
been pronounced like j or y. 

341. ‘Pdédiov. Goettling and Van Len- 
nep write ‘Podfoy with one MS., and on 
the eas of Arcadius ‘On Accents,’ 

. 39. 15. 
‘ 344. Addwva. <A river in Arcadia, a 
branch of the Alpheus. Ovid, Fast. ii. 
274, ‘Quique citis Ladon in mare currit 
aquis.” Ibid. v. 89, ‘ Arcades hunc La- 
donque rapax et Maenalus ingens Rite 
celunt.’ 

345. Exduavdpor. The initial o vanishes 
in pronunciation. So Homer frequently 
uses it, and so oxéwapyoy, cudpaydos, 
ZdxvvOos, &c., are adapted to heroic 
metre. A good many words in English 
retain the initial sibilant which has 
dropped out of -the classical languages, 
e. g. slime (limus), strife (lis, stlis), 


344. Addwva wrapO, M. 


345. dpdicxov M. 


snow (nix), smelt (melt) néAdw. There 
is @ suspicious resemblance between 
this passage and Il. xii. 20, ‘Piicds @’ 
‘Exrdwopéds re Kdpnods re ‘Pddids Te, 
Tphyuds re cal Alonwos Sts re Exduave 
Spos, Kal Lauder. 

346. Ouvyarépwy, viz. the water-nymphs, 
’Axeaviva, v. 364. They differed how- 
ever from the Nereids, who were marine 
divinities, and had quite distinct offices 
and attributes, as the names respec- 
tively imply. They are considered 
xouporpépo., because they presided over 
rivers and fountains, which the early 
Greeks supposed to have their source 
in Oceanus, and to bring nourishment 
to all living things. Hence to rivers 
was offered the wAdkapos Operrhpios, 
Aesch. Cho. 6. The meaning of most 
of the names is tolerably obvious, and 
has been pointed out by the Schol. and 
also by Van Lennep and Goettling, who 
remarks that the nymphs presidin 
over islands and continents (yaiay épé- 
wovoa, V. 365), are called by cognate 
appellations, e. g. Europa, Asia, Doris, 
Ianeira (from the “Iaves, or Ionians, 
Aesch. Pers. 929), Rhodeia (from 
Rhodes), Perseis. Those derived from 
certain physical characteristics are, 
Mle@e ond ‘’ASufrn, which are con- 
trasted as tractable and intractable, in 
allusion to the artificial coercion that 
can be put on some rivers; “Idy6n, 
whose banks blossom with violets, or 
from ialvey ‘to delight’ (8a 7d tay 
b8drwv edppayrixdy, Schol.). *HAédserpy 
means transparent (‘ purior electro 
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avdpas Kkovpifoves ov ’ATo\AwrL avaxte 

kat Tlorapots, tavrny 5€ Avs mapa poipay exovat, 
eda 7° Adpurrn re, “IdvOn 7° “HAékrpn te, 

Awpis re Ipupved te kai Ovpavin Oeoedis, 350 
‘Ine te KNupevy re, ‘Pddecd re Kaddipon Te, 

Zevéa te KAutin 7, Eidvia re TacwOdn te, 

TlAntavpy re Tadafavpy 7’, épary re Ain 
MyAdBocis Te, @dn TE Kat everdys TloAvdapn, 

Kepxnis te, dunv épary, Tdourd te Bows, 855 
Tleponis t *Idveipa 7’, Axaorn tre Ravn re, 

Tlerpain 7 épdeooa, Meveoro rt’ Evpazrn rte, 

Myris r’ Evpuvopun te, TeAeore te KpoKdrrem)os 
Kpnvyis 7’, "Acin te Kai iwepderoa Kalua, 


347. Favaxre 349. FravOn 


354. etFedys 


351. fodia re M, Ald. 
Ald. 
teAcoOw re Ald. 


350. Geof edys 
355. Boars 


353. yadagapy 7’ M. 
357. MeveoOu 7’ Flach, Schoemann. 
359. xpyonis 7’ M, in which the first hand 


352. Te Fdvia Te 
356. Iepoyis, Fuaveipa +’ 


355. éparjv 
358. reAXcotw re M. 


recurs from this verse to 372, then the second hand again. 


campum petit amnis,’ Virg. Georg. iii. 
522). HdvOn, muddy, TAngavpyn, cas- 
cading through the air, Tadatavpn, a 
rather doubtful compound, meaning, 
perhaps, milk-producing by its moist 
air, or from ydAa and &égw, or, as the 
Schol. explains it, 3:a 1d b9d Tay dvépwv 
AevxalverOat, nai ofoy éxyadaxrovoba. 
As Barocc. 60 gives yadatdpyn 7’, we 
might possibly read xal *AdActidpn, 
‘averter of evil,’ like veids drActidpn in 
Opp. 464. Van Lennep, explaining 
“auras relaxans,’ seems to regard it 
as a form of xadatatpn. Zevim, con- 
fluent, ’Augipd, branching, Mevecra, 
slowly-flowing (or permanent, in respect 
of its source), Edpuydun, widely-ranging, 
Kadvpa, covering with mad (Virg. 
Georg. i. 115, ‘amnis abundans Exit, 
et obducto late tenet omnia limo’), 
Tipuuy®, springing from a mountain’s 
base (not “a suwmmis montium fasti- 
giis,” GoettL), TeAcora&, remote (?), or 
perhaps, ‘ paying tribute,’ Ovpayln, ruin- 


fed, Kepsnts, uncertain; Schol. 3: 7rd 
Axntixdy. Perhaps from xepxis (Pho- 


tiua, gurdy alyelpe Sour). Goettling 


further suggests that Mijris, Eiduia, and 
Tvxn, ney refer to the prophetic attri- 
butes of the Nymphs. 

347. xoup{(ovor, ‘nurse from youth 
to manhood,’ ‘vigere faciunt,’ Van 
Lennep.—oby ’AwdAAws:. Because he 
was the god of healing, of purity 
(poiBos), and elemental brightness, 
though not, in the early mythology, 
identical with the sun. 

352. Tlaoi@én occurs as the name of a 
Nereid, sup. 247, where one MS. gives 
Tlao:6én. Here the termination imply- 
ing swiftness is manifestly appropriate, 
as we have @dn below. Similarly both 
Leucothea and Leucothoe appear to 
have been in use. 

359. Kpnrnts Goettling, with one MS. 
xpuonts Gaisford, Schoemann, and Van 
Lennep, with Hermann. The name is 
corruptly given in the other MSS., and 
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Kai {Tve, Oy ohewy rpodepectdry éoriv amacéwv. 
x 29 “A \ 4 2 , 
avrat 8 'Oxeavov Kat TnOvos é€eyevovro 


ampeoBvraray Kovpat. 


Toddai ye pev eiot Kat adda. 
“ N v4 a, > 4 > a) 
Tpis yap xtdtal elow Tavdodupo. ‘Oxeavivar, 

A e€ ‘4 ”~ “ ld 4 
at pa modvomrepées yatay Kat BévOea Aipvns 


365 


4 e “~ > - 4 3 X ‘4 
TavTn 6uas epérovet, Jedwy ayhaa réxva. 
tooco 8 aul erepor Torapot Kavaynda péovres, 
es > A Q , 4 4 
vides Oxeavod, Tous yetvaro mérvia Ti Ous: 
TOV Ovon’ apyahéov mavrev Bporoyv avdpa éviomeiy, 


e gr ¢ ¥ 9 , 
Ou de EKAOTA LOACW, OTOL TEPLVALETAOUOL. 


370 


@ein 3° “HeAuov re péyay AapmrpHy Te LeAyvyv 
"Ho &, 7 rdvrecow éemiyOoviowws daciver 


367. péovres 


364. dxeavides M. 
Ald. 


early edd., Kpvoly, Kpioln, Kpnoln, 
Kpnonts. Schol. Kpuonts, 5a rd Kpuepdy. 
A good conjecture of Naeke’s is Kpic- 
onts. 

361. xpopepeordrn, has precedence 
over all the rest. This is the probable 
meaning, since Zeus gave to her pecu- 
liar prerogatives, v. 400. But inf. v. 
766 she is also spoken of as the eldest: 
Sevh rif, Ovyarhp dpoppdov *’Nxeavoio 
xpecBurdrn, 80 that both ideas may 
here be combined. 

864. The great number of the Ocean 
Nymphs who are nameless, belong, as 
the poet proceeds to say, to the thou- 
sands of fountains, streams, lakes, and 
rivers which have only a local notoriety. 
The Schol. on Pind. OL v. 1, reads rpls 
yap puplai—axeavides. On ye pty see 
Scut. H. 5 


366. adyry duds, alike in every part 
of the world. 

367. Hesych. xavaxynidd* Axnrinas. 

370. éxacro:, MSS. Probably éxacra, 
singula nomina, as toac: takes the di- 
gamoma, e.g. Opp. 40. 814. We may 
easily supply 7a wept tas eyxwplas 
vopoas. Bo also Van Lennep reads, on 


370. Féxaora Ficacw 


369. Bporav Ald. 


872, dfa haFeirer 
870. of Gv repwaterdwoe 


the authority of Eustathius on Diony- 
sius Perieg. 644.—8oo: Goettling with 
one MS. o? &y Gaisford, Flach, Schoe- 
mann, and Van Lennep, which is the 
common reading, but scarcely the cor- 
rect syntax, since there is no idea of a 
contingency to be proved by experi- 
ence. It is very probable that the dis- 
tich itself is not genuine. 

371. Qeln, see v. 135. Pind. Isth. iv. 
1.—‘Tweplovos, v. 1384. As Hyperion is 
mde the parent of ffAios, he is evi- 
dently a distinct personage in the Hesi- 
odic mythology. Inf. v. 1011 the sun 
is called ‘fwepiovi8ys. Catullus calls 
the sun ‘progenies Thiae clara,’ lxvi. 

Ovid, Fast. i. 385, uses Hyperton 
for sol, and Homer makes fais and 
‘Yreplwy synonyms, e. g. Od. i. 23—4. 
Il. viii. 408, but has ‘Yxepiovldns in Od. 
xii. 176. That sol and ceAfvn are the 
same words, connected with oéAas (the 
aspirate of the one representing the 
sibilant), seems a probable opinion. See 
Curtius, Gr. Et. 541, who refers #éA:os 
to the root us, ‘to buen,’ ib. 401, as well 
as jos = &Fos. 
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dOavdrous Te Geotot, ToL ovpavoy evpdv Exovat, 
yeivad vrodpnbeio’ “Trepiovos év idrdryte. 
Kpio & EvpuBin réxev év pirornre puyeioa 375 
*"Aotpatov Te péyay Iidddavra. re Sta Oedwv 
Méponv &, bs kai wacr perérperev idpootvyow. 
"Aatpain 8 "Has avepous réxe xaprepoOdpous, 
"Apyéarny, Zépupov, Bopény 7° aimpoxddevOov 


877. Fdpoovvyow 


374, trodunOeioa trepiwvos M. trevvpOecic’ Ald. 
eipuBiy téxe vb. M.  rixrey d, Ald. 


377. os ye M. Ss xat mace Ald. 
Aau. Ald. 


878. Perhaps an raya Bax ie verse. 
Van Lennep defends it by Il. xi. 1, 2, 
and Il. ii. 48—9. But it is omitted by 
some scholiasts in quoting the passage 
871—4. 

875. Kplg, see sup. v. 184.—EvdpuBln, 
v. 239. Of these two personages my- 
thology records little, and nothing of 
Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses (the Ti- 
tanic father of Hecate, v. 409). The 
names are merely mentioned in Apollo- 
dor. i. 2. The correlative feminine 
Astraea represented Justice in a later 
mythology, whereas Astraeus simply 
means ‘father of the stars,’ ye *Ag- 
repin, v. 409.) Probably MdaAdAas is 
from wdAAev, ‘ the Earth-shaker.’ 

377. ipootyn appears to be adwrat 
Aeydpevov for émorhun. — rdono is 
Goettling’s correction for xa) wao1, from 
two MSS. The Bodleian MS. Baroce. 
60 is said to give 8s ye rdono. I have 
merely copied from it the variant 4s +e. 
On the whole, «al wae: seems as good; 
‘who also was conspicuous among all 
for his craft.’ Of. v. 430. And this is 
adopted by Van Lennep. 

879. As three of the winds enume- 
rated represent cardinal points, west, 
north, and south, it seems probable that 
by ’Apyéorns Hesiod meant Edpos, the 
east, or more roperly the south-east 
wind, 80 called, use it makes a 
clear sky (the Malian scirocco). So 
Aauxpds &veuos is ‘a brisk wind.’ Hor. 
Carm. i. 7, 15, ‘ Albus ut obscuro deter- 


878. dfus 


375, xpew 8 
376. dorpaiov peyay re M. 
379. dpyéorny. Cédipov. Bopénv 


get nubila caelo Saepe Notus.’ Gaisford 
and others take dpyéorns here for an 
epithet. Gloss. Barocco. 60 (M). rdy 
dvaroAiwdy, Troy Buomdy, Toy apKroupor, 
roy éx peonuBplas. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 
960, 4A’ év) wnt, ’Apydorao wapiccoy 
éxinveloyvros, €Bnoay. Ibid. iv. 1628, 
abrixa 8e Zepupos pey dAdoeer, Havbe 8 
atpn dpydorao Nérov. It is clear from 
these two passages that this writer used 
the word both as a substantive and as 
an adjective. The same ambiguity 
occurs inf. v. 870, vdag: Nérov Bopéw re 
kal "Apyéorew Zepupou re (al. wal dapyé- 
atew Zepipoo). The Schol. absurdly 
says, Zépupoy Adye: toy Edpory. But he 
inconsistently adds, wvei 8¢ *"Apyéorns, 
6 «al Edpos xadovpevos, awd avarodAjs. 
Again, ’AxovalAaos 8 Tpets avépous elvat 
gonol xara ‘Hoiddov, Bopay, Zépupoy, xal 
Nérov. Tod yap Zeptpov éxleroy rd 
"Apyéorny gnoly. Van Lennep thinks 
the poet regarded Edpos among the 
unstable winds (inf. 870), and so 
omitted to mention it. In later times, 
*Apyéorns was the north-west wind (see 
the table of winds according to Aris- 
totle, engraved in Goettling’s edition). 
Hence Ovid, Fast. v. 161, ‘ Frigidus 
Argestes summas mulcebit aristas.’ In 
Il. xi. 306, the word is an epithet to 
Néros, and alao in xxi. 334, abrap éya 
Zepvpow Kal dpyéorao Néroo efcoua: ef 
&AdGev xarerhy Sprovea ObeAAay. These 
passazes were doubtless copied by 
Apollonius Rhodius. In Od. v. 295, 
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380 


“ \ 73> 3 4 a, e Ld > 4 
tous 6€ pér’ adorépa Tixrey ‘Ewoddpov Hpvyevera 
dotpa Te \apteTowvTa, TAT Ovpavos éxTEehavwrat. 
A) >, » > 3 A 4 4 A 
arvé & erek “Oxeavod Pvydrnp Td\davre pryetoa 
Znrov Kat Nixny kadd\todupor év peydpouce: 


‘ , QA , 3 , , 4 
Kat Kpdros 45€ Binv apweixera yeivaro Téxva, 


TOV ovK Eat aaravevle Aros Sdpos, ovd€ Tis Edpy, 
ovd’ 600s omy py Keivois Oeds Hyenoveven, 

> b | “ \ a € 4, 

GAN’ aiet rap Znvi Bapuxrimw édpidwvrar. 

&s yap éBovdevoe TVE ddOiros ‘OKxeavivy 


381. rixr aFwoddpov 


381. tix? éwoddpos M. 
388. épréwvrac M. 


the four principal winds are enumerated 
together, aby & Edpds re Néros 7” Execov 
Zépupds re Svcahs, nat Bopéns aidpnrye- 
vérns. 

381. ‘Ewogpdpov, dwagpdpov, the planet 
Venus, or the ‘morning star.’ Perhaps, 
tier’ "Hwodpdpoy, as the MS. Barocc. 60 
suggests. The form of the compound 
is remarkable. See Pind. Isth. iii. 42. 

884. ZjAos and Niky, rivalry and 
victory, imply é@pes, contention (see Opp. 
23—5), and &ps involves xéres, a feel- 
ing of resentment, which ripens into 
orvyos, hatred. For this reason, =rvé 
is represented as the parent of these 
divinities. There is a plausible reading 
in three or four MSS., velxny for vixny. 
This is a rare substantive, which some 
prefer in Aesch. Agam. 1349, in place 
of vfxns. In Eur. Orest. 1679, the best 
MS. gives velxas re S:adveode, for the 
vulg. velxovs. But Kpdros and Bia 
which follow are in favour of Nikny. 
Van Lennep says, ‘“‘ Tota fabulae ratio 
Nixys mentionem hic requirit.” Pausan. 
lib. viii. 18, init., Elva: 8 thy Ervya 
‘Holodos piv dv Cceoyorlg éxolnoev: 
‘Hoid8ou yap 3h tn Thy @coyovlay eioly 
of voul(ovors mwerompéva oby or 
évravéa, “Qxeavod Ovyarépa thy Erivya, 
yuvaina 8 abrhy elya: TidAAayros: 
éoixdra 8 wewoinkévas Tobros Kat Alvoy 
gacly. éuol 8 erireyouevy naytanacw 


359. dkeavin M. 


385 

382. ra Fopavds 
384, vetknv M. 386. Adfos 
epalvero tavrd ye elva: xlB5ndAa. By 


ravra ye, ‘this part at least,’ Pausanias 
probably meant the present paragraph 
about Styx. It is not unlikely that 
from v. 383 to v. 403 is a later interpo- 
lation. Goettling condemns all but the 
first three lines. The use made by 
Aeschylus of Kpdros and Bila, as the 
ministers of Zeus, in the Prometheus, 
may indeed have been taken from this 
passage; but conversely, this passage 
may have been added in consequence of 
that, which is the more likely, because 
so much is said in the tragedy about 
the contest between Zeus and Cronus, 
which the poet here represents as the 
cause of Kpdros and Bla receiving spe- 
cial prerogatives from Zeus. Cf. Callim. 
H. in Jov. 66, od ot Gedy eoojva rdAos 
Odaay, Epya Bt xe—pay, re Bln +d Te 
xdpros, d nal wéAas efcao Slpov. 

387. Sexy wh, nist ubi. The meaning 
merely is, that they always attend Zeus 
when he goes forth. Hermann and 
Van Lennep read fyenovedp, Guiet. 
nyepoveto., Goettling retaining the 
vulg. tyenorede. eyne ejects the 
verse 28 spurious. 

389. és *BodvAeuvoe, so she planned or 
designed to raise her sons to a special 
honour, by voluntarily offering her 
services to Zeus. 
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390 


9 o 3 a A Q ¥ 
aBavarous éxddeooe Deovs és paxpov “OdvprTror, 
el7e 5’, ds dy pera elo Dewy Turnot padyorro, 
py Tw’ amroppaicew yepdwv, Tyny dé Exacrov 
é€euev Hv TO mdapos ye pet aOavarorot Deowor. 
Q > y»y gy » e Q i 4 b 9 3 ld 
tov © édal’, Gatis arysos Ud Kpdvov 75 ayépacros, 


aA N , > , e A / 9 , 
TULNS Kal yepdwr emBnoeuev 7) Deus Eoriv. 


396 


HAVE S dpa rparyn LrvE addOiros OvdrAvprdvde 
ov choir raidero. didou dia pydea trarpds. 
Thy € Zevs triunoe, weprooa dé Sapa edwxev. 


aurnv pev yap €Onke Dewy péyay eppevar opKor, 


392. Fetre 8 Feto 


393. dmropaicew Ald. 
re M. (gl. eis rdv.) 


892. bs dy udyorro. This syntax is 
used in oblique past narration, when 
the direct narration would have re- 
quired $s 4» with a subjunctive; as 
here, Zeus would say, Aéyw spuiv, ds by 
per énod pdxynrat, rovTe ddécey Ta yépa 
x.7.A. An Attic writer would have 
used 8oris udyo:rro without &y. Com- 
pare xply rioaro in Scut. H.17. But 
in Aesch. Pers. 452 we have 8ray veay 
Pbapévres éxOpol vijcov éxcwlolaro. See 
also Soph. Trach. 164, jyix’ dv xépas 
awein. Translate: ‘And he said that 
of all the gods who should fight with 
him against the Titans, he would not 
depose any one from his prerogatives, 
but that each should retain the office 
which he before held among the im- 
mortals.’ 

395. Griuos. This may mean éxdéri- 
pos, deprived of his just prerogatives: 
see inf. v. 423. But, connected with 
dyépaoros, it seems rather to signify 
those who have not yet received honours, 
as contrasted with those who have been 
deprived of them. Thus f @éus éorly 
is added as indicating the just law or 
custom of requiting benefuctors.—ém- 
Bhoeuev, ‘that he would restore them 
to,’ ‘ put them in possession of.’ 

397. xpérn. Her coming first is made 


393. Féxacrov 


395. édar’ Ald. 
398. o¢jot M. odior Ald. 


400 


398. ofotow 


397. ap@crov ovAvprov 
400. nev om. M. 


the ground of the very special honours 
conferred on her and her children.— 
opototy, suis, a form of oFos = $s or éds. 
It is rather a rare word, though it 
must often have been so pronounced 
even where it is written without the 
sibilant, e. g. inf. 819. Cf. Il. xiv. 202, 
of pw éy adoios Sduoiow eb rpépov 43’ 
arlradAoy. xviii. 231, dud) pois ox deca 
xal éyxeow.—The reading of some 
copies, opjjow or ogiow, indicates that 
some understood the daughters of Styx, 
whose attributes were appropriate to 
the occasion, viz. Nixn and Bia, sup. v. 
384—5.—3ia pwhiea warps, by the ad- 
vice of her father Oceanus, who appears 
to have joined in the Bova or plot, 
v. 389. 

399. The hiatus is rather unusual. 
See sup. v. 10, 369. Inf. v. 485. 466. 
Dr. Flach marks it with an obelus.— 
tlunce, eupply xeptoows from the next 
clause. Cf. 412. We might even read 
3apov, and take wepiood adverbially 
with both aorists. Most of the MSS. 
give 3é8wxe, probably by an alteration 
of the transcribers. 

400. Seay 3pxov. Herself he made to 
be a solemn oath of the gods, but her 
sons (Kpdros and Bin) he made to be 
dwellers with himself for all time. 
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ra) > » , e a , s 
maioas 8 yuara wavra €ovs peravareTas Elva. 
as 8 avtas mavreco. SiapTEpes, WOTEP UTETTN, 
> vA 9 9 A N a a 3 \ 3 4 
e€erékeoo’: avros 6€ péya Kparet HOE avacce. 
V4 
DoiBn 8 ad Koiov wodviparov Oe és evvyy: 


Kkvoapevn O17 eerta Dea Oeov ev didrdtyte 


405 


Anta Kkvavomemov éyeivato, metAtxov aie, 
nivov avOpdtrovot Kai aBavdro.os Oeoicr, 

4 9 9 “~ 3 , 9 \ 9 A 
[wetAxov €€ dpyys, dyavdrarov évrds "OAvpTov. | 
yevato & ’Aotepinv etdvupor, qv tore Tlépons 


nydyer és péya Sapa didny KexdAjoOar akourw. 


401. Feous 


405. Odea Seay M. 


Here, as often elsewhere, 3pxos is the 
object by which the oath is taken. <As 
that object was a divine person, who 
would be aggrieved by her name being 
used for false swearing, she becomes 
also the avenging “Opxos who is men- 
tioned in Opp. 804. The form of taking 
the oath was to bring some water from 
the spring called Styx: see inf. v. 784. 
Hom. I. xv. 87, nal 1d Kxare:Bépevoy 
Ervyds Bdwp, Sore wéysoros “OpKos Sewd- 
rardés Te wWeAE: paxdperot Peotory. 

401. pweravaséras, pel’ eavrov oixovy- 
tas. This is explained by v. 388. The 
word is &wat Acyduevov, and is wrongly 
interpreted perolxous, peravdoras.—For 
éovs many MSS. give é0v, which should 
be written ov, if a personal pronoun, 
another form of which is efo, sup. v. 392. 

402. Sonep bwéorn. See v. $95. 

404. bofBn. She was the sister of 
the Titan Coeus, sup. v. 1384—6. As 
the mother of Latona, she was also the 
grandmother of Apollo, which is the 
account given by Aeschylus, Eum. 8. 
Goettling cites a grammarian in Bek- 
ker’s Anecdota, vol. i. p. 428, 4 awd 
bol Bns pappwvupicod, ds ‘Holodos. (Read, 
&s Aloxdaos, who says 7d SolBns 3 bvop’ 
Exes wapdyupoy.) 

406. Anré. The goddess of night, 
generally (but according to Curtius, 
119, wrongly) referred to A4@y and Aay- 


410 


403. Favacoes 
410. iydye6 as M. 


O6dvew. Hence she is pelArxos, kind and 
gentle, and xvaydwerdos, sable-robed : 
hence also she is the mother of Phoebus, 
the god of light, of Hecate, the Moon, 
and of Asteria, the goddess of star-light. 
The Schol. observes, Ant& Aéyera: 7 
An. Latona herself (see v. 19) seems 
to hold a kind of half-way position 
between the Olympian and the Titanian 
wers. 

408. Most critics agree in rejecting 
this verse, which, besides the tautology 
of #mov after weiAryoy, has the unusual 
feminine superlative ayavwraroy. Pos- 
sibly we might read Zpvos for évrds, as 
Pallas is called ofoy %pyos obris dy réxor 
Gea, Aesch. Eum. 636. The masculiue 
form however may be defended by 
drAodératos dduy, Od. iv. 442. It is 
likely that the original stood thus: 
pelArcyuoy aiel, pelArxov GrOpdroior Kal 
&Gaydrow: Geoics. 

409. eddévupoy. This is a euphemistic 
peor of the goddess of stars, offspring 
of Night and Heaven (if such,as Van 
Lennep suggests, be the real meaning 
of Kotos. See sup. v. 134).—Ilépons, 
here the Titan; see sup. v. 377. Pro- 
bably he represented the sun. We can- 
not be sure of the true etymology ; 
but the sun-worshipping Persians seem 
to have some connexion with the name. 
See inf. on v. 913. 
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4 8 troxvoapevy ‘Exarny téxe, THY TEpi TdVTOV 
Zevs Kpovidns tipnoe: wépev S€ of ayaa Sapa, 
potpay exew yains Te Kal arpuyérow Oadéoons. 
n S€ Kai aorepdevTos Um’ odpavod Eupope TYLNS, 


3 4 Q ” Vd 2 “\ ‘4 
aOavdrous S€ Oeoton rerysevyn €oti padiora. 


415 


“N Q A 4 4 9 4 3 rd 
Kal yap vuv OTE TOU Tis Emi Ooviwy avOpaTreVv 
¥ e on \ Q ’ e\ 2 
Epdwv iepa Kaha Kara vopov ikdoKnrat, 

V4 e 4 4 4 eg A 

KuxAnoke. Exarnv: troddn TE ot EomreTO TYLY 

aA e 
peta par’, @ mpdoppov ye Yea vrodeEeTat evyds: 


411. Fexarnv 


412. wdpe M. 


411—52. The whole of the episode 
about Hecate is regarded by Goettling 
as an interpolation. Dr. Flach also 
excludes it, and Schoemann, com. crit. 
p- 67, regards it as “sine dubio” the 
work of an interpolator. He remarks 
that the conception of Hecate is here 
very different from the ordinary mytho- 
logy. Unquestionably, from v. 416 to 
v. 452 is somewhat different in style, if 
not inferior in poetical power. ‘The 
Schol. says, érawet rhy ‘Exdrny ‘Holodos, 
@s Bowrds: exes yap Tiara:  ‘Exdrn. 
But the remark has little weight. It 
is more probable that the episode about 
Hecate was added by some poet or 
rhapsodist of the Orphic school. This 
has been inferred by Heyne and Goett- 
ling from the repetition of povvoyer}s in 
vv. 426. 448, the Orphic barda being 
said to lay weight on that circumstance. 
But from v. 411 to 415 there is nothing 
to object to ; on the contrary, Hecate as 
the dess of light is rightly asso- 
ciated with Phoebe and Asteria. For 
her attributes as a moon-goddess, a 
correlative of ’AxdéAAwy “Exaros, see 
* Mythology and Folk-lore,’ p. 157. 

Ibid. Apollonius Rhodius calls Hecate 
Gea Meponts in lib. iii. 467. 478. In iii. 
1035 she is also ‘only child ;’ pouvoyerh 
8 ‘Exdrny Nepontda pe:Aloceto, a passage 
which he probably took from the Thieo- 
gony a8 we now read it. 

414. bx’ obpavov. If ixd be right 


412. Fou 


415. a&Bavaros re MSS. 


418. Fexarnv Foe 
418. éorera: M. 


gt hie copies giving ax’), the sense is, 
8t rinaras xa) bx’ obpayoi, ‘she is also 
held in honour by Heaven.’ Goettling 
suggests éx’ otpayov, on account of v. 
427. It seems necessary to read 8¢ for 
re in v. 415; ‘she is also honoured 
under heaven (i.e. on earth), but espe- 
cially by the gods.’ Otherwise v. 415 
is a mere repetition of the preceding. 

416—20. Goettling refers these verses 
to a still later interpolation. Perhaps 
they are merely a little out of place. If 
they followed next after v. 413, the xa 
yap would refer to po:pay yalns, while 
the yap in v. 421 would explain the 
Gcoios reriévn Of v. 415. It may be re- 
marked that kal ydp vv», ‘for even now,’ 
suggests the comparison of a later with 
an earlier recorded practice. But the 
distich 414—5 interferes awkwardly 
with the connexion, and perhaps it 
should be inclosed in brackets. 

417. iaAdoxnra:, scil. Geots, implied in 
Geto: V. 415.—rov, i. ©. anywhere in the 
Hellenic world. In this case, the poet 
appears to say, he invokes Hecate to 
abtait for him the favourable hearin 
of the gods.—xarad véuoy, ceuvas, vout- 
pos, “duly.” In fepa xadd there is an 
allusion to xaAAtepetoOau, litare. 

419. §. If this be right, and not od, 
which is found in good copies, the da- 
tive may depend either on xpdédpay or 
on sbwoddtera: (i.e. broddinra:), as in 
Sééard of oxiwrpor &C. 
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Kai Té ot OABov omdler, eet Sivapis ye mapeotiv. 


dooot yap Tains re kat Odpavov é€eyévovto 
Kal TYULNY Ehayor, TOVTMY Eyer aloay amTdavTwY, 
ovde ri pw Kpovidns éBinoato, ovdé tr danipa 
doo ehaxey Tirnoe pera mpotépoict Oeotow, 


b) > ¥» e A 9 9 9 A y a 
GAN’ Exes WS TOMpOTov am apyns emhero Sac pos, 


“ o > ‘4 “N > aA 3 A 4 
Kat yépas év yain Te Kal ovpav@ nde Oadrdooy’ 
ovd, Or. povvoyerns, aco Hea Eupope TYLNs, 
3 >; » N “ ~ > ‘N S 4 > 4 
GAN ere Kat wohkv paddAov, ere Zeus Tera, avTny: 


@ & dda peydrws tapayiyveras 78 dvivnow: 
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€v T ayopy Aaotot petampére, ov K eOéAnow- 


" 8: Gior’ és trodenov dhioyvopa OapyocwvrTat 
avépes, evOa ea tapayiyverat, ols x eBéAnoe 


420. Foe 


420. xai of Ald. 
inverso ordine MSS. 
M, Ald. 432. mapayiverat Ald. 


420. 8ABov éwd(e, viz. through her 
intercessory power. 

422. alcay, the luck, or lot, réxny, of 
the Titans. The meaning is, she was 
not deposed from her office by Zeus: 
see sup. v. $893.—dxnipa, here for apel- 
Aero, a8 in Scut. H. 428. See Opp. 


240. 

425. Baopds. Cf. v. 112. 

426. pouvoyevhs. Schol. of yap: nove- 
yeveis wAeoventotot xdyrore. The point 
of this is certainly obscure, nor is Van 
Lennep’s note satisfactory: ‘ Neque 
ideo mious honoris obtigit ei, quod est 
unigenita (conf. infra vy. 448), quodque 
sic nullos habet fratres qui illam tuean- 
tur (conf. “Epy. 876—380), immo multo 
plus honoris illi obtigit, quod Jupiter 
eam honorat.” 

427. This verse is rejected as spurious 
by Gaisford and Schoemann after Wolf 
and ep fear Goettling’s suggestion has 
been adopted, that this and the pre- 
ceding line should be transposed. 

428. rlera:. An unusual sense of the 
middle, for rle, riyug. On the long : 


421. doo. M. 
430. &F ayopy Ald. 
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420 
425 
430 
430. Aafotoe 
424. vero Ald. 426—7. 


431. @wpyooorvrat 


see v. 209. Schoemann reads éwre) xa) 
Zevs tley abrhy. 

429. wapaylyvera:. Goettling remarks 
that this verb, repeated again in v. 482 
and 436, is unlike the ancient epio dic- 
tion. It more resembles the Latin use 
of adesse. The addition of peydaws also 
is extremely tame. 

480. 3» «°° ebdAnow, viz. by Ay e6éAn 
‘Exdrn jeraxpéxew. Hecate is here 
described as bringing success in all the 
affairs of life, in the popular assembly, 
in war, in the law court, in athletio 
contests, in sailing (fishing), provided 
that she is religiously worshipped and 
duly propitiated. 

431. 4 8. Rather, perhaps, 42° dxdr’ 
k.T.A.—Owphoowrra: is given by Goett- 
ling and Van Lennep from one MS. for 
Owphocovrat, which Gaisford retains. 
The subjunctive is defended by de@Aci- 
wow, v. 485. In this latter verse, to 
avoid the unusual hiatus (see v. 399), we 
might read &yéow or even dyevas. For 
the influence of the goddess on games, 
see Donaldson on Pind. Isthm. iv. 1. 
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vikny Tpoppovéws drdacat kai Kvdos épéfar- 
év Te Sixy Bacirevor tap’ aidotoror Kafiler- 


éxOh7) 5 ab, dmdr’ avdpes dyaur deOkevaow, 


435 


¥ Q Q aA , 23Q>9 3 # 
[eva ea Kai Trois Tapayiyverar 79 dvivna. | 
, \ , \ , en Wa » 
viknoas de Bin Kat Kdpret Kaddv aeOdov 
peta pepe: yaipwr te Toxevow Kvdos dmdlet. 
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éoO\x) & immjecou wapectdpev ots x’ eOédyor- 


N “A a “ 4 3 Ad 
Kat TOUS Ot yAauKny Svoméudedov epyalovrat 


440 


evyovra 8 ‘Exdry Kai épuxrime ‘Evvoovyaig, 
pnidias aypnv xvdpi Jeds airace TroAhjy, 

peta 8° adetrero daivoperny, eédoved ye Oupo. 
éxOdy 8’ &v crabpotor cuv “Epyn Anid’ adfeav- - 


436. Kai rotoe mapayiverar Ald. 


toxevot 5¢ M. 
444, dyida avéew M. 


434. It seems more natural to read év 
82 dfn, and to transpose 480 to follow 
this verse. 

436. This is a weak and useless 
verse. Gaisford encloses it in brackets, 
after Heyne and Ruhnken. Even Van 
Lennep, the champion of questioned 
verses, would omit this, which repeats 
the prosaic rapaylyvera: for the third 
time. Perhaps, as the Aldine rote 
suggests, we should read waplorara. 

438. pépes &eOAoy, carries the weighty 
prize easily, viz. on account of his great 
strength, supernaturally parted | by 
Hecate. The addition of feia, and 
Toxevowy omd(e, is in favour of this 
sense of @épec, which might otherwise 
mean pépera, ‘wins.’ Photius, pépeyv, 
AapBdve. See Oed. Col. v. 6 and v. 
651.—The varieties of reading in this 
verse suggest a doubt whether the pas- 
sage 435—8 can be considered genuine. 
Van Lennep gives peta pépe: xalpwy re: 
roxevot 8 xvdos éed(e:, and so Schoe- 
mann. 

440. yAavxhy, the sea: not so much 
by an ellipse of @aAacaa as by a Hesio- 
dic idiom of expressing things by de- 
acriptive epithets, e. g. pepéomos for ‘a 
snail.’ Kuripides similarly has &fevos 
éypa for the Pontus, Electr. 793, per- 


xaipwy re roxedoi te Ald. 


442. pyidios 8’ MSS. x«vdvy M, Ald. 


438. peta hepa yaipwv, re 
439. mwapirraney M. 
443. adeiAero aypav >. M. 


haps after the Homeric sovAty 29’ 
byphy, Od. iv. 709. — duerduperoy, 
‘stormy ;’ see Opp. 618.—épyd(orrai, a 
metaphor from tilling the ground and 
making profit from it. The absence of 
the digamma from this word is a strong 
ground for suspecting the antiquity of 
the passage. 

440—1. Commonly, there is a comma 
after épyd(ovra: and a colon after ’Evyo- 
ovyaly. According to this, vv. 441 and 
442 are distinct sentences coupled by 
3t, whereas according to the other way, 
o? is the nominative also to efxovra. 
It seems clear that 3¢ should be omitted 
in 442, so that the sense would be: 
‘And to those who plough the stormy 
main and pray to Hecate and Poseidon, 
the goddess easily gives great gain (or 
success). The word &yp7 is variously 
interpreted of catching fish, of piratical 
enterprise, and of hunting, without re- 
spect to the preceding verse. Probably 
it means generally, any profit from 
mercantile speculations. 

443, This verse can hardly be re- 
garded as genuine, the termination 
being so similar to v. 446. 

444. ovy ‘Epuf, ‘with the aid of 
Hermes.’ He was the god of herds, not 
only as generally presiding over profit 
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‘4 b 3 4 SL “” 3 #9 
moimvas T eipotroKwv diwv, Oup@ y é0ddovaa, 
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e& ddiywy Bpider, Kat €x mokd@v peiova Onxev. 
OUTW TOL Kal LOUVOYEVIS EK LNTPOS eovTa 
mac. pet A0avarors TeTiLNTaL yEepaer ct. 

“~ by 4 , 4 a > 9 , 
One 5é ww Kpovidns xouvpotpddor, ot per éexetynv 450 
dpOadrpotow iovro ddos troAvdepKéos "Hos. 
outs €€ dpyns Koupotpdédos: at d€ re Tima. 

‘Peta 8’ vrodunbetoa Kpovy téxe haidiua téxva, 


446. oFiwv 


446, ¥° di 
Ald. 


and gain, but because his earliest ex- 
a in infancy was the successful ab- 

uction of a herd from its owner. 
Hence Eur. Orest. 998, Adxevya wosp- 
vloiot Marddos roxov.—Antda, here for 
cattle generally, as oxen, goats, and 
sheep are specifically mentioned in the 
next verses. The notion of booty, and 
of driving off the stock from an cnemy’s 
land, seems early to have ceased. Com- 
pare Ant(era: yuvaixa, ‘gets a wife,’ in 
Opp. 700. 

447. Bpide, ‘makes strong,’ prolific 
and healthy. See Opp. v. 5, from which 
this verse was perhaps made up, féa 
pey yap Bpidet, pea 5¢ Bprdovra yaréwres. 

449. per’ a0avdrow:. Sheis honoured 
(by men) among all the immortals, viz. 
not less than they. That this is the 
sense is clear from of7m in the pre- 
ceding verse. This verse therefore is 
not to be compared with v. 414. 

450. per éxelynyv, viz. to those who 
should be born after her, or at least, 
after her possession of these attributes. 
Perhaps we should read Yowro pdos, 
qui post eam lumen vidissent.—The 
genuineness of these three verses is 
again questionable, yet hardly more s0 
than the whole of this episode in praise 
of Hecate (416—452). It is doubtful 
if the ancient poets attributed to Hecate 
thé office of xovporpéddos, which was 


451. 


dtwv Ald. @uy@ dex’ eédXovea M. 
453. péa SM. pein 8 ad dunbeioa Ald. 


FiSovro pafos afovs 


447. xax M., 
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rather assigned to the elemental powers, 
as Earth and Rivers. But this, like 
much of the preceding, seems referable 
to physical notions about lunar influ- 
ences, which can hardly be as old as 
Hesiod, with whom Hecate was not 
more the moon than $o7fos was the sun. 
—Anyhow, v. 452 seems to have been 
added, as Wolf perceived, to conclude 
the subject. 

453. Here follows what may be called 
the second part of the Theogony, viz. 
the treating of the Jovian dynasty and 
the ved@repo: Geo! (Aesch. Eum. 156), as 
opposed to the old Titanic powers. 
Goettling’s note here is deserving of 
attention :—‘ Omnino animadverten- 
dum est, hanc Theogoniae partem, 
cujus principium est v. 453, prorsus 
sensu differre ab altera. Pars prior 
Cosmogoniam continet, haec vero Theo- 
goniam ; illa vere physica est, haec, ut 
est uberior poetica dictione, ita etiam, 
8i pauca demas, cum illa doctrina phy- 
sica universali nihil commune habet.” 
Some have supposed that a part of the 
original poem has been lost, in which 
the sovereignty of Cronus was de- 
scribed, (see Apollodor. i. 1, 4,) as pre- 
rand A to his expulsion from the 
throne by Zeus, who was said above, v. 
73, kdpre: ukjoa: wmarépa Kpdvov. 
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bs) a 9 a, A 3 4 
Ta Ppov-wyv, wa py Tis akavwy Oupaviovev 
af 
GAXos ev dOavdraow exo. Bacidnida Tyny. 
~ 4 
weveto yap Tains tre kai Ovpavov aarepoevros 


455. ’AF®&nv 


454. eiorinv Snpntpev M. ip Ald. 


moAepifero. M. 462. éye Ald. 


457. Zyiva. Flach omits this and the 
next verse. That Zeus, though king of 
the gods, was not the eldest son of 
Cronus, is the constant tradition of an- 
cient mythology. When the Homeric 
Hera says (Il. iv. 59), xal we xperBurd- 
ny téxeto Kpévos ayxvAophrns, and 
adds specially yevef, in point of birth, 
the poet only so far differs from Hesiod, 
that the latter makes Vesta and De- 
meter older than Hera. Ovid, Fast. vi. 
285, gives the inverse order; ‘Ex Ope 
Junonem memorant Cereremque creatas 
Semine Saturni; tertia Vesta fuit.’ Of 
the three brothers who severally reigned 
over Hades, the Sea, and the Heavens, 
—Pluto, Poseidon, Zeus,—the last is 
here the youngest. His superiority from 
the first, in intellect and contrivance, 
over the older children of Cronus, could 
only be shown by representing him as 
capable of doing something which 
others before him could not do. His 
empire avowedly depended on might 
rather than on right. See Hom. I]. viii. 
17—26. Hence, to make him become 
the greatest, it was necessary to repre- 
sent him also as the youngest. It is to 
be observed however that in the [iad 
(xv. 182) Zeus is described as senior to 
Poseidon. Ibid. v. 187, rpets ydp 7° ex 
Kpdvov elutv adeApeol, obs réxero ‘Péa, 


459. f. etre Féexacros 


461. dyafFav 


456. eipvxrvrov M. = 458. 


éxn M. 


Zeb’s xal éyd [TMocedav], tplraros 8 
’Atons évépoicw dvdoowy. Also xiii. 
354, where the poet says of Poseidon, 
h pay adudorépaow dudy yévos 78’ Ta 
wdrpn, GAAd Zebs mpdrepos -yeydver wal 
wdelova #87. 

459. 8oris. Wolf conjectured és tis, 
which seems better. - But éxacros else- 
where takes the digamma.— Perhaps 
edre or Ss re (Sore Flach). xpds -you- 
vara, Viz. in the course of birth. Hom. 
I). xix. 110, 8s nev ém’ Huari rHde wéoy 
pera wooo) yurads. 

462. xo: Goettling. typ Gaisford 
and Van Lennep. @xe the early edi- 
tions. 

463. Talns, from Gaea in her capacity 
of xpwréuayris, Aesch. Eum. 2. To this 
oracle, in reference to the dynasty of 
Zeus, Prometheus alludes, Aesch. Prom. 
v. 218, and to the dethroning of Cronus 
by his stronger son, ib. v. 787. Ovid, 
Fast. iv. 197, ‘Reddita Saturno sors 
haec erat; Optime Regum, A nato 
sceptris excutiere tuis. [le suam me- 
tuens, ut quaeque erat edita, prolem 
Devorat, immersam visceribusque te- 
net.” Van Lennep suggests a not im- 
probable origin of this wild and extra- 
vagant legend, viz. that time (for Kpdvos 
is the same impersonation of xpdvos as 
‘Father Time’ is with us), in the 
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470 


pyATw cupdpacoacbar, drws XeAaOouro Texovea 
maida pirov, ticatto 8 épivis tarpds €oto 


464. Foo Feo 465. Adés 


467. péay & M. 


course of the revolving seasons, de- 
stroys and again restores the various 
products of the year. Even Euripides 
spoke of Alay Kpévou xais, Heracl. 899. 
See Cic. De Nat. Deor. ii. 25. 

465. Gaisford and Flach enclose this 
verse in brackets, after Heyne and 
Wolf; and they are probably right, 
though Goettling dissents. It is want- 
ing in one MS. (Par. B, Van Lennep.) 
Besides, xal xparepgp wep ééyr: rather 


awkwardly refers to of instead of to 


waidi, and Aids 51a BovAds seems wrongly 
to define the person, which the oracle 
must have left indefinite; for otherwise 
Cronus would not bave eaten up one 
child after another. Goettling thinks 
this latter clause is the poet’s own 
interpretation of the oracle’s pairs 
and connects it with Saujva:, not wit 

axéxpwro.—There is a variant xarpds for 
Aws, mentioned also by the Scholiast. 

466. The hiatus in &ye odx is unusual ; 
but examples are not wanting in He- 
siod. See sup. v. 399. 

470. One may reasonably suspect 
that this unnecessary verse was added 
by some rhapsodist as a comment on 
roxjas. If so, the correction of Reize, 
rTovs avis for Tovs abrifjs, as being more 
truly epic, is perhaps superfluous, 
though Van Lennep finds it in two 
MSs. 

471. AeAdOorro, the 
aorist middle, for Ad@o, scil. Kpdvoy. 


reduplicated. 


467. éous 472. é€oto 


468. &) om. M. 


Perhaps, Srws AcAdOo: & texovoa «.7.A. 
Flach reads dxws xe Ad@oi re, and 80 
Schoemann. But AcAadéofa: is an 
Homeric form. 

472. Hesych. ’Epwvis: auaprias. This 
gloss is by come referred to this pas- 
sage, which is certainly a difficult one. 
Goettling compares Il. xxi. 412, ofrw 
Key THS pnTpds epivbas etaworivos, said 
by Pallas to the wounded Ares; ‘so 
you may atone for the anger of your 
mother.” But the middle rloa:ro ought 
here to mean, ‘and might avenge the 
curse of her father Uranus ;’ whereas 
the context requires, ‘might exact 
vengeance for the crying sin of his 
father Cronus.’ Perhaps therefore it is 
best to assume that there is a change of 
the subject, i.e. that wais oidos, i. e. 
Ze’s, is the nominative to tlea:to,— 
‘that she might bring him forth in 
secret, and he (in after fimes) might 
avenge the accursed deed of his father.’ 
Guietus proposed dvydpbs for marpds. 
The next verse, if genuine, means, ‘on 
account of the children which crafty 
Cronus had severally swallowed.’ Gais- 
ford however and Goettling enclose it 
in brackets, after Wolf and Heyne, but 
Flach and Schoemann retain it, reading 
walSwy 6’. In one MS. it is omitted in 
the text, but added in the margin. 
Perhaps, after all, the verse is original, 
and dpwis warps ralSwy may mean, ‘a 
father’s sinful treatment of his child- 
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475 


audi Kpove BaciAni Kat viet kaprepobupg. 
wrépwav 8 és Avctov, Kpyrns és triova Sjpor, 
érmdt ap omdératoy Taidev nuedr(€ Texéo Oar, 
Znva péyay: Tov pev ot éd€£aro Tata mekdpn 


Kpyrp év eipein tpadeuev *7° arirahd€uevai Te. 


480 


év0a pw Exro pépovaa Pony dia vinta pédawap 
mpatny és TAvKrov: Kpiwpev d€ é xepot AaBotoa 


475. Foe 


478. texew ye M. 


479. 488. Fou 


482. Fe 


480. tpepeuvev M. Kopyryn eipen Ald. 


482. mparov és abryv Avcrov Ald. «pipe Ald. 


ren.’ In this case the consequence of a 
crime, which is the vengeance it incurs, 
is put fur the crime itself. 

475. xéppadoy, the reduplicated aorist 
of @pd(w, or the imperfect of reppddw, 
occurs Opp. 766. See on Scut. H. 228. 
This declaration on the part of Tata 
was made in her capacity of yudyris. 
See v. 468. The sense is, they con- 
sented to assist her in concealing the 
birth of Zeus, and not only so, but 
they told her what great fortunes 
awaited him if she could deceive Cronus. 

477—84. Goettling regards these 
verses as the work of a recent rhapso- 
dist, who was desirous to eulogise 
Crete. See I. ii. 645—9. Gaisford, 
who commonly follows Wolf and Heyne, 
and rarely gives an original or inde- 
pendent opinion, encloses only 479, 
480. But this couplet seems at least 
as genuine as the rest of the suspected 
paragraph, if rightly explained; ‘him 
indeed mighty Gaea received from her 
(Rhea) in wide Crete, for to nurse and 
fondle (viz. in the oe of pata, 
Aesch. Cho. 389, and _ xovporpdgos). 
There she (Earth) came bearing him 
through the dark night, to Lyctus 
first; and she hid him, having taken 
him in her hands, in a cavern under a 
precipice.’ It seems necessary to accept 


Hermann’s obvious correction, %véa pu 
for %@a pév. Goettling explains ¢é- 
povoa by éyv yaorp) Exovea, in which 
case the nominative to [kro is ‘Peta. 
But this is a forced interpretation. 
Rhea had come to Crete, had there 
given birth to a son, and consigned it to 
Earth to carry off and hide. Van Len- 
nep also fakes Rhea the subject to 
Ixro, but takes pépovoa to mean ‘ carry- 
ing off” It is not improbable that v. 
483 is intervolated—For Séfaro com- 
pare Aesch. Oho. 737 and Ar. Ach. 478, 
pnrpdbey Sedeyudvos. Theocr. xvii. 59, 
Setauéva wapa parpds. The dative of is 
well known from the Homeric défaré of 
oxjwrpoy, &. As usual, it here has 
the digamma. 

480. Probably rpapéuey 1’ d&rirar- 
Adueval re, or rpepéuey 7’, the present 
being found in many copies. The first 
ve is wanting in the editions. 

482. Avxrov. There seemsan allusion 
to the root Aux, light, not only on ac- 
count of the antithesis with viera, but 
because a new-born child was said to 
vome forth to light, pdwote, but to be 
reared in the darkness of the womb, 
éy aoxdéroiot vndbos, Aesch. Kum. 635. 
Flach however, with Schoemann reads 
Alxrny, whence the epithet Dictaeus 
Rez &c., and this is probably right. 
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485 








487. ev (Fev Flach) 


487. wydnv Ald. 
Bin xepecot. Cf. Opp. 321. 
évavrov Ald. 


The Aldine reading of this verse indi- 
cates a variant spwroyv és abriy Avuroy: 
%xpupe 8¢ xepol AaBovoa. With the 
next verse compare v. 300. 

484, Alyaly. The name probably re- 
fers to the legend of the goat Amalthaea, 
who fed Zeus, Ovid, Fast. v. 115. The 
‘goat-mountain’ is probably another 
name for "I3a,—itself perhaps a Pelas- 
gic word meaning wood. Aiyely how- 
ever es thus the more correct ortho- 

y- 

485. eyyudAitey, évexelpioe, put into 
his hands. Ovid, Fast. iv. 205, copies 
this passage :—‘ Veste latens saxum 
caelesti gutture sedit. Sic genitor futis 
decipiendus erat.’ 

486. 'This verse appears to be spurious, 
and the same kind of interpolation as 
v. 470, viz. exegetic of the sense. It is 
omitted by Flach. The phrase péy’ 
&vacrs is not easily defended, and &yat 
is a digammated word. Besides, Cronus 
could not properly be called xpérepos 
Bacrebs till Zeus supplanted him in 
the empire. 

487. éyxdrOero. The motion into im- 
plied by this compound sufficiently de- 


489. Feds 


489. dvyxeoros M. 
491. éfeddew M. 
494. ris yains M. 


491. Favagteuw 493. Fdavaxros 


490. Biy xepoi M. qu. 
493. émrurAopeévou 


fends the accusative. So éumreceiy, 
karackhwrey are found with an accu- 
sative of the person in the tragic 
writers. Otherwise either é7 vndu 
(synizesis) or éoxdréero would be an 
easy correction. The latter is found in 
two MSS., and adopted by Dindorf. See 
inf. 890. 899, where some MSS. give 
éoxdr6eo, and Opp. 27. 
489. d«n8ys, unheeded, uncared for. 
491. 6 8¢. A prose writer would have 
said abrds 32, as Goettling observes. 
493. The Aldine reading éw:mAoudvou 
[3°] évavrod seems as good as the plural, 
which is found in several MSS. The 
infant Zeus grew apace, and about the 
same time in the following year Cronus 
disgorged his offspring. It was the 
common notion, that the gods became 
adult in a very short time after birth. 
494. Talns. This was a part of the 
pijris mentioned in v.471. Probably, as 
Goettling suggests, v. 496 belonged to 
another recension, where the present 
verse was omitted. Some therefore 1e- 
presented the disgorging of the stone 
. the result of craft, others, of vio- 
enee. 
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495. ofor 496. é€oto 


499. wapvaccoio M. zapynooto Ald. 


497. é&fuerce (€uety) Passow and Her- 
mann for é4uyoe, which Gaisford re- 
tains without remark. Cf. Ar. Ach. 6, 
Tos wévre rardyras ols Kpéwy étfpecer. 
—xatanlyor, by a rare use, represents 
the imperfect, éwel wiparoy xarémvey. 
Cf. v. 467. We should have expected 
xaramxiwy, a8 Goettling observes. 

500. The depositing of the sacred 
stone at Delphi to be ‘a sign and a 
wonder’ to posterity, suggests the pro- 
bability that this, like the Roman 
ancile and other objects superstitiously 
worshipped as d:irerqj, may have been 
a meteoric stone. Pausan. x. 24, 5;— 
éxavaBdyr: 8¢ axd tov prhparos Aibos 
édorly ob péyas: Tovrov xa ®dratoy 
donudpa: Karaxéovor, cal xara éopriy 
éxdorny tpia émirifdact, ra apyd- tore 
St wal Sdka es abrdv, 300jva: Kpdvy roy 
Al@ov dyt) cov waidds, nal os adOis 
Huecey abroy 5 Kpdvos.— For «ara 
x9orbs, which ought to mean ‘under 
the earth,’ we should perhaps read 
kara x@éva. The notion may be, that 
he buried the lower part of it under the 
surface. But why not érd (or a 
x9ovds? See on Opp. 617, wAccav 5 
Kata xOovbs Eppevos ely. Il. xxi. 172, 
pecconayts 8° &p nce nar’ bens 
pelAwoy &yxos. 

501—6. These verses are obviously 
spurious, and the present editor had 
marked them so without knowing 
Goettling’s opinion on the subject. 
Flach also omits them. That a con- 
siderable lacuna exists here, wherein 
the quarrel between Cronusand Zeus was 
described, is more than probable, and has 


500. OaF ua 501. dAofav 


500. gupev’ M. 


been remarked by others. Wolf infers 
this from a passage of Plato (De Rep. ii. 
p. 877, E), where Hesiod is blamed for 
representing what Cronus suffered from, 
and what he did in requital to, his son. 
He might have added, that both Aeschy- 
lus (Eum. 611) and Euripides (Herc. F. 
1317. 1342) speak of Zeus as having put 
in bonds his father Cronus, an event 
which was, in all likelihood, narrated in 
detail by Hesiod. The six verses en- 
closed within brackets were added as a 
transition to the next subject, which 
began abruptly from the loss of several 
lines. We have seen the birth of Zeus, 
but not his accession to the celestial 
throne ; and yet the narrative proceeds 
to describe the acts of Zeus in punish- 
ing rebels against his authority. And 
nothing in fact has as yet been said 
about the imprisonment of the Cyclopes 
by Uranus; which however Apollodo- 
rus expressly mentions, i. 1, 2, werd 
tobrous S¢ abr rexvos 'j Kéxdoras, 
“Apynv, Zrepéxny, Bpdyrny, Gv Exarros 
elxev Eva dpOarpdy ex) Tov perémov. 
"AAAG TovTrous pty Obpayds Shoas els 
Tdprapoy éppive. There may be an allu- 
sion to it in xdvtas dmxoxpbwracke sup. 
v. 157. Compare inf. v. 624 seqq. The 
Cyclopes would hardly be called Odpa- 
vi8a: by Hesiod (for v. 486 is clearly 
spurious), even if (which is uncertain 
from v. 139 compared with 133) he had 
made them the sons of Uranus. In 
either case they were the rarpoxaclyvy- 
tot, * father’s brothers,’ of Zeus, since 
his father Cronus was a brother of the 
Oyclopes at least by the mother Gaea, 
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508. Foe 


506. rocot M. 


v. 137—9.—édeorppocivn, ‘folly,’ ‘in- 
futuation.’ So declppova Oupdby, Opp. 
315. 646. Buttmann regards the com- 
pound as a euphonic form of daclopwy 
(adw). The form 8éxay is noticed as 
doubtful on Opp. 741. 

503. of. Perhaps for odro:. See on 
v. 22.—The syntax of this verse seems 
to be confused of two idioms, ydpw 
elxov or 7decay ebepyeoi@y, and areurt- 
gayto ebepyeoiay. Of. Il. xxiv. 428, rg 
of dreuvhoavro Kal év Oavdrowo rep atop. 
Thucyd. i. 137, wesBopdvy 8 abty xdpw 
d&mouvhoerOa atlay. The thunderbolts 
were xar’ éfoxhy the weapons of Zeus. 
Cronus had not possessed these ; and it 
was to the gratitude of the liberated 
Cyclopes that the new sovereign owed 
the making of them. 

505. wxexedOe:., had concealed them, 
viz. the thunderbolts. Compare v. 
141, where the Cyclopes are said revdtas 
xepavydy, to manufacture it. They first 
supplied them to Zeus, according to 
Apollodorus, i. 2, 1, on the occasion of 
the battle with Cronus and the Titans. 

507. The offspring of Iapetus and 
Clymene are now described. Iapetus 
(v. 134), son of Gaea and Uranus, was 
one of the primeval Titanic powers, and 
his sons, Atlas, Menoetius, Prometheus, 
are described as the first enemies of 


506. Favaccet 


509. For 


507. axeavinv M. 


Zeus in his new dynasty. A long 
narrative about Prometheus and Pan- 
dora forms the principal part of this 
account, which is only another version 
of the story given in Opp. 50 seqq. 
Some of the verses are even identical, 
e. g. 571—3 occur Opp. 70—2, and 613 
is nearly the same as Opp. 105. There 
is nothing surprising in this repetition ; 
and the variations in the story are not 
greater, as Goettling observes, than 
may be accounted. for by the different 
character and object of the two poems, 
or perhaps by an interval of some years 
between the composition of them. 

510. dwrepxvdas, over-boastful, an epi- 
thet of the Achaei in II. iv. 66, is by 
some taken for a contraction of brep- 
xudfjers, in which case the word must be 
circumflexed, like ypuyoby tinjyta, II. 
xviii. 475. The same doubt may be 
raised about a&pygs in Aesch, Ag. 114. 

511. auaprivoor, wrongly judging, on 
account of his name which implies 
afterthought, or finding out conse- 
quences too late. See Opp. 47 and 84. 

512—16. These verses, in the opinion 
of Goettling, are wrongly inse here. 
For the punishment of Menoetius ought 
to follow the account of the quarrel be- 
tween Zeus and the Titans, inf. v. 535 
seqq. The objection however has little 
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mpatos yap pa Aws tAaoTHY UredexTo yuvatKa. 


aaplévov. 


UBprorny dé Mevoiriov evpvora Zevs 
eis "EpeBos xatérepipe Barov odderts Kepavva 


515 


9 > 4 . 93 4 € I. 
even GracOadins Te Kal Hvopéns virepom)ov. 
d + ] > a 9 A ¥ Pen e 3 9 , 
Athas 8 ovpavdy evpiv exer Kparepyns UT avayKns 
meipacw év yains, TpoTap ‘Eomepidwv \uyvpaver, 
ETTNOS, KEpad} TE KAL GkapaTnal Kepear. 


Tavrnv yap of potpay éddoaato pytiera Zevs. 


513. Actos 


513. éwédexro M. 


518. wpdéray M. 


520 


520. Foe 


519. With this verse M 


ends, and N commences with the next. The deficiency in M is 
supplied by L, which agrees with M hitherto, and henceforth 


closely with the Aldine. 


weight. The sons of Iapetus are men- 
tioned together, and so are their re- 
y pipet fates or destinies. Of these 

tlas may be supposed to symbolise 

tient endurance, or industry, and 
Menvetius resignation to the will of 
fate. All the four brothers incurred 
the anger of Zeus, because they were 
of Titanic origin. 

513. xp@ros bréSexro, he was the first 
to receive the newly-fashioned woman 
from the hands of Zeus, and to convey 
the gift to mortals, though Prometheus 
had warned him against it, Opp. 84-9. 
Goettling explains the sense differently, 
as if bwédexro meant, ‘ took to himself ;’ 
““Nempe primus fuit Epimetheus, qui 
uxorem feminam sibi consociaret. Post 
imitati sunt homines.” Perhaps the 
true reading is awedexro, as Barocc. 60 
gives érédexro. 

516. Cf. inf. v. 619, Avopeny bwépoxAoy 
a@yépuevos. Apollodor. i. 2, 3, "larerod 
3é nal ’"Aclas (Hesiod says KAupérns, v. 
508) ris ’OQxeayod “ArAas—xal Tlpopy- 
Oebs wal "ExtunOeds, kal Mevolrios, dy 
xepauvécas évy Ty Tiravopaxlg Zebs kat- 
eTaprdpwoev. 

517, “ArAas 8 «.7.A. This is some- 
what briefly put for, ‘Atlas also was 
similarly punished by Zeus, by being 
made to sustain the heaven in the far 


west.’ Aesch. Prom. 355, éwel we xa 


520. édacaro N. 


xaoryrhrov tia: Telpovo’ “AtAavros bs 
wpos éowépous réwovs Eorgxe x.7.A. Ibid. 
438, pdvoy 5h wpdacOerv BAdov éy xévois 
Sandrr’ GBayavredérois Tirava Avpas 
ela:Béuay Oea@v. Homer calls him “ArAas 
dr0dppeav, Od. i. 52.—welpacw, the fur- 
thest limits; cf. v. 335.—xpdéwap, ‘ be- 
fore,’ ‘in front of,’ mpowdpo.de.—Arryu- 
dover, ‘sweet-voiced, tuvedod xdpas, 
Eur. Here. 394, do:30i Hipp. 743. Goett- 
ling refers the epithet to the Alves, or 
western Celts. But there can be little 
doubt that the abode of the Hesperides 
was placed beyond the Ocean stream, 
wépny KAvrov ’Oxeayoio, sup. v. 215. 
nelpaow éy peyddos, v. 335. Humboldt 
thinks the Atlas of the early poets was 
the great volcano of Teneriffe (Peak of 
Teyda), of which vague accounts had 
been brought by Phoenician mariners. 
This is not improbable, at least as the 
origin of the.legend; but Hesiod con- 
ceives the idea of a vast giant holding 
up the sky with his arms and back; 
and Aeschylus copies him, Prom. 358 
and 438. See inf. v. 745 seqq. 

519. éornas, in a standing position, 
époarddny, Biwvos, ob xduxrwy yédvu, 
Aesch. Prom. 32. Goettling rightly 
places a comma after Aryugdverv.—T his 
verse is repeated inf, 747. 

520. é3docaro, had awarded (8alw). 
Generally (as Opp. 37), the middle 
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dnoe 8 dducromédyor TMpopnbéa trouxddBovdov 
5 “A b 4 4 “ 4 > 9 a 
egpots apyaddovos pécov dia Kiov’ é\dooas. 
Kal ol é7 aterov Opoe Tavdmrepov: aitap oy’ Trap 
noOev abdvarov, 76 8 ad€ero loov ardyry 
vuKTOs, Ooov mpdtray Huap edo. Tavvatarepos Spvis. 525 
TOV pev ap "AXKunvys Kaddtodvpou aAKyLos Vids 
‘Hpakdeéns exteve, kaxny 8 ad vovcov addahkev 
3 4 \ 3x\ 2 , 
laeriovidyn, kat évoato Suadpoovvdur, 
ok aéknte Znvos ‘Odvuprriou wryédovtos, 


opp ‘Hpaxdjos @nBayevéos Kdéos etn 


530 


mhetov er 7 tomdpoer eri yOdva tovdvBdrepav. 


522. Fapyar€oor 523. Foe 


524. Toov om. LN. 
ede. Ald. 


means ‘to have allotted to oneself.’ 
Cf. v. 112, but also v. 537. 885. Inf. 
789, Sexdrn 8 em) poipa Sédacra:. v. 
544, d:e8dacao polpas. The phrase here 
(if this verse be genuine) merely means 
Tabrny wownhy tvemer. 

521. Prometheus also was punished 
by Zeus, as well as Atlas, and in the 
same way, by being bound with fetters. 
Hence the fates of both are compared 
in Aesch. Prom. 433 seqq., quoted 
above. Homer includes Japetus and 
Kronos, whom he represents as im- 
prisoned by Zeus in the far west, Il. 
viii. 480.—éAuxrowédn, & word of ob- 
scure etymology. As dAdcnew is ‘to 
escape, there is no place here for a 
privative; and to derive &Auxros from 
aAvw, ddueréw (whence &dAartarnpa, II. 
x. 94), is hardly satisfactory. The 
Scholiast’s theory is obviously false, 
wAcovdles TO K, GAvTowddas yap hy.— 
pécory 8 xlova «.7.A.. Shaving driven 
them (the chains) through the middle 
of the pillar,’ i.e. affixed them half- 
way up, so as to clasp his breast, or 
perhaps pecoy refers to the diameter of 
the pillar. Schol. #-youy 51a pécou xlovos 
Shoas roy Tpounbéa:  péxpi Tay péowy 
xlova éAdoas. This indicates a reading 
pégov Or pégwy 51a «.7.A. The use of 


524. Ficov 529. aFéxyre 


525. mpdmav N and by the first hand L. 


the accusative in the sense of ‘right 
through’ isnot common. But cf. Eur. 
Phoen. 1397, 6 xpéate rpw0els ordpva 
TloAuvelxous Ble SiqKe Adyxnv. The com- 
pound is altogether irregular in the 
sense of &Averos wé3n (Hesych. dSerpnod 
eldos dvapedxrov). Was the term ap- 
plied to a chain to prevent a slave from 
running away,—an ‘escape-chain,’ as 
it were ? 

526—534. Perhaps this passage about 
Hercules is a later addition. (It is 
omitted also by Flach.) See Aesch. 
Prom. 891. The epithet @nBayevhs 
seems purposely given to a Boeotian 
bard. 

528. "Iarerior[8n. This double patro- 
nymic form, which had its origin solely 
in metrical convenience, occurs 
Opp. 54. The intermediate name was 
"laxerlwy (i), like Kpovlwv, ‘“frepiwy, 
Mav3{wy, as the Schol. observes. Simi- 
larly we have ’Apnriddys, the son of 
Ares (Cycnus) in Scut. 57, as if from 
“Apns,”Apnros. Pindar has Tadaiovl8ys, 
Ol. vi. 15.—For éAdoaro we might have 
expected ZAvoe. But see the note on 
Opp. 95. ; 

531. éw) xOdva. 
see Opp. 11. 


For the accusative 
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travr’ apa aldopevos Tima apweixerov vidv: 
Kaimep ywouevos avn yodov bv mpi execkey, 
9 > 3 ? \ e gre rd 
ouvex’ épilero Bovdas vireppevét Kpovion. 
. 8. 839 »¢ \ 3 »¥ 7 
Kal yap oT éxpivovto Deot Ovytoi rT avOpwior 535 
, A> »¥ , j A , a 
Mykdvy, ToT eeita péyav Bovv rpodpove Oup@ 
ao ¥ “ 4 > 4 
Sacadpevos rpovOyxe, Atos vdov e€atradioxwy. 


582. ravr’ &p dt. LN, Ald. 


533. mavOy N. aavoby L, Ald. 


537. éfararioxwvy Ald. {yvds voov LN, Ald. 


532. This verse appears to be cor- 
rupt, or perhaps a verse has been lost 
which followed it. Flach, with Robin- 
son, has tovroy &p 4¢. Goettling’s 
conjecture, ravr’ &p’ dya(déuevos, pro- 
bable in itself, is the more so because 
two or three MSS. give the unmetrical 
elision rair’ Gp’ a¢éuevos. He compares 
Pind. Nem. xi. 6, roAAad pey AoiBaiow 
&ya(suevo: xpmray Gey. But riua can- 
not be the imperfect, unless on the sup- 
position of some lacuna, or that the 
next verse, which has no connecting 
peice is spurious. Perhaps img 

pidelxetov vidy, xalrep xwduevos wavoas 
xéAoy «.7.A. Or (as we might rather 
expect ravoduevos), tin@y would be no 
violent change.—xulxep xwdpevos, cf. 
inf. v. 561. 568. 

534. épl(ero Bovrds, ‘competed in 
wisdom,’ claimed to be wiser, as the 
‘fore-knowing’ god. He was wo:maAd- 
Bovaos, v. 521, and aioAduntis, v. 511. 
The allusion is to the contest next 
described, as to whether of the two 
was the shrewder. See on v. 60 for the 
short as of the accusative. | 

535. éxplvoyro, ‘ quarrelled,’ literally, 
‘were having their dispute decided.’ 
Ko inf. v. 882, riudwy xplvavro Blngi. 
Schol. év 779 Mynkdévy éxplvovro rlves Geol 
Tos dvOpm@mous Adxoiey pera Thy wdAE- 
poy. Another explanation is, éxplyovro 
tl Oeds xal rl &v@pwros. But the Schol. 
was perhaps unacquainted with the use 
of xplverOac = épi(ew.—Mnyxdyy, ‘at 
Sicyon.’ Goettling, in an ingenious 
note, endeavours to show that the 
legend here following refers to the first 
introduction into the Peloponnese of 
the worship of the Olympian gods, to 
the rejection, or at least to the ussocia- 


tion with them, of the primitive indi- 
genous divinities. Van Lennep thinks 
the story may be traced to some ancient 
council held at Sicyon to determine 
what gods should belong to the na- 
tional religion of Hellas. 

537. Sacoduevos, ‘having divided 
into two portions’ (perhaps as umpire). 
See on v. 520.—pob@nxe, ‘ placed before 
them,’ offered for a banquet. The 
trick consisted in this: he placed the 
eatable parts of the ox inside the skin, 
and covered the heap over with the 

aunch, which, as Goettling infers 

om Od. xviii. 44, was an inferior part, 
and one little cared for; while tise 
really worthless parts, the stripped 
bones, he enveloped in enticing fat, so 
as to appear the better share. Zeus, 
although he touk the latter, is repre- 
sented as doing so knowingly (v. 551), 
and.making the affair an excuse for 
punishing man, since in future, in con- 
sequence of the choice, only bones 
wrapped in fat were burned on the 
altars for the portion of Zeus. Schol. 
3:4 rouTo dvéoxero . xAcvacOjvat, bros 
eSpn xadpay Tinwphoacba Toy Tpoundéa, 
tva &fios F pelCovos tywwplas. Sir G. W. 
Cox remarks on this (Mythology and 
Folk-lore, p. 174, note), ‘In reiating 
this story the Hesiodic poet says, 
strangely enough, tlat Zeus saw 
through the trick from the first, and 
that it was therefore no trick at all. 
but this is inconsistent with the fever- 
ish eagerness of Zeus to lay his hands 
on the fat. The god is really out- 
witted.” The story seems to have been 
one of the iepol Adyo:, to account for 
certain sacrificial practices. 
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TOLS pev yap TapKas TE Kal eyKaTa 


*riova Sno 


év pw@ xatéOnke kadias yaorpi Boetn, 
7@ 8 air’ datéa hevKa [Bods Sorin eri réyvy 540 
ev0erioas katéOnKe| Kakvwas dpyere Sng. 
67) TOTE py TpOTéeTE TaTHP avopar TE Dewy TE 
lareriovion, mavtwv fT apeixer avaxtov, 
@ Térov, ws éTepolyhus Sueddaaao poipas. 
"Os ddro kepropéwy Zevs adbira pydea elds. 545 
Tov 8 avre mpocéeatre IIpounbeds ayxvdop rns, 
HK empevdnoas, Sorins 8 ov AjOeTo TéExvns° 
Zev Kvdiote, peyrote Oewv aievyeveTawr, 
Tavd éded Grrmotépyny ae evi pei Oupds averyer. 
@7 pa Sorodpovewy: Zevs & adOita pydea eidas 550 
yva p ovd yvoinae SdéAov-: Kaxa 8 daocero Jup@ 


539, Bofety 


540. BoFés 


542. 546. mpoodewe 
545. 550. Fesdws 
544. potpay 
548. Zets Ald., L. Zed N. 550. 7 


538. miove MSS. rots pev yap N. 7@ pev ace vulg. 


Ald. — 547. ovxéA7Oero N. 


pa ovd wyvonoe N, the intermediate words omitted. With this 
verse a different hand commences in L, which henceforth exhibits 


readings more distinct from N. 


538—40. ois pev—rge dé. There 
were two shares, and two parties to 
choose; gods and mortal men. This is 
a safer and better reading than r@ yey 
—rg@ 8, ‘on this side and on that.’ 
Guiet. proposed rj pé p 8t, which 
perhaps is the Attic rather than the 
Epic form. Two MSS. give rots nev— 
tots 8é.—For alox: we should doubtless 
read wlova, ‘the inwards ric:: in fat,’ 
i.e. the oxAdyxva, or larger organs, as 
the heart and liver, which were con- 
sidered delicate parts. The error may 
have arisen from dpyér: Snug v. 541. 
Flach also gives rfova. 

540. d0Am em) réxvp, for d6Ata unxa- 
vopuevos, ‘intending a crafty trick.’ Cf. 
inf. 555.—xardé@nxe, set down, viz. near 
to the other heap. But this verse can 
hardly be genuine. It repeats car é0nxe, 
it anticipates v. 555, and it contains a 
verb ebGer{(ew, which seems of a late 


coinage. We should read therefore r¢@ 
8 adr’ borda Acuna adrtpas apyér: Snug. 

543. This is a corrupt or spurious 
verse, since &vat regularly has the di- 
gamma. Besides, ‘conspicuous among 
all kings’ was an extraordinary appel- 
lation for Prometheus. Perhaps, ép.del- 
keTe Aawy. 

544, érepoChAws, unfairly, partially ; 
with zeal for one side. 

545. xeproxéwy, reproaching him for 
the apparent unfairness, though Zeus 
knew which was the better portion.— 
Epbita phSea cides is quoted by Goett- 
ling from Il. xxiv. 88, and Hymn. in 
Ven. 48, and so 80Alms 8 od AfGero 
téxvns from Hymn. Merc. 76. Compare 
also inf. 545. 550. 559. 561. 

549. oe evi, Perhaps yé o’ evi, or ce 
y él. But see on v. 399. 

551. 8ocero, designed, meditated. See 
Lexil. p. 445. 
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Ovytois avOparotos, Ta Kai Te€ecOar EpedrXe. 
xepat & ay audorépyjow aveidero NevKov adeida. 
xeoato Sé dpévas, audi Sé pw yxddos ixero Oupor, 


ws dey daréa Neva. Bods Sodin emt réxvp. 


555 


ék tov 8 adavdrourw én yOovi pur’ avOparev 
ld 2 9 , “ a > AN A 
Katova ooréa hevKa Ounévrav eri Bopor. 
a 4 439 , , a 4 
Tov O€ péy’ dyOjoas tpoaédn vedednyepera Zevs: 
"lameriovidn, mavrewv trépi wndea elds, 


@ métrov, ovK apa mw Sodins émAnGeo téxvns. 


560 


"Os dato ywdpevos Zevs adOira pydea eidas: 
éx tovrou 87 éreita, SoAov penvynpevos aiel, 
ovk €didou peddoroe Updos mévos aKapdToLO 
[Ovnrots avOparrots, of eri yOovi varerdovo. | 


555. Fidey Bofos 


552. guehMrev Ald. 
éri Boupo L, Ald. 
563. peAtno. LN, Ald. 


553. Goettling and Van Lennep give 
&Aepa, with several MSS., for &rcipap, 
as the older form. Hesych. &Aca: 
oréap, mupov, xpioua, EAatoy. Cf. Aesch. 
Agam. 313. The share meant is the 
bones covered with fat, v. 54()—1. 

554. Schoemann reads xécaro 8 ppé- 
vas dudl, xddAos 3é pw kero Ovudy, the 
majority of copies having this orier. 

556. é« rov, ‘in consequence of this;’ 
like éx rodérov inf. v. 562, and the Attic 
éx ta@vde, Aesch. Agam. 850. Eur. 
Electr. 31. Ton 843. Since Zeus had 
himself chosen the bones, mortals 
thought themselves justified in offering 
the same in sacrifice. Human nature 
is ever the same: the smaller share 
falls to the lot of religion, the larger to 
svlf,—This distich (556—7), if not an 
interpolation, can hardly be considered 
to stand in its right place. Goettling 
would transpose it to follow v. 561, 
where it is much more appropriate. In 
this case, it would almost follow that 
v. 564 was added by an interpolator, 
since eAéoro: in 563 would refer to pda’ 


557. xafovo’ 


554. Oup@ LN, Ald. 
559. “Iazereovidy N. 
564. ot om. N. 


559. 561. Fedas 


557. tro Bopav N. 
560. éritadero N. 


av0pérwy.—ooréa AcvKa, the thigh-hones 
stripped clean from the flesh. These 
appear to have been burnt along with 
the slices of meat enveloped with fat. 
Here there is specific mention of offering 
bones in a burnt sacrifice, yet uypla and 
pnpol (unpd) seem to mean meat-slices 
carved or cut from the joint, the 
technical term for which is éxréuyew or 
éfeAciv. See Soph. Ant. 1011, Ar. Pac. 
1021. 

560. ow &pa. ‘So you have not yet, 
it seems,’ &c. This implies that Prome- 
theus had frequently before practised 
the arts of deception. Cf. v. 547, and 
562, 3drAou peuynuevos del. 

563. ob €8{30v, he did not allow, did 
not continue the use of fire to mortuls. 
The reading of many copies, peAlpot, is 
not easy to account for, except on the 
supposition made in the note on v. 556, 
that v. 564 was wanting. It seems to 
have been made from a gloss to peAdoror, 
viz. avOpénos implied from v. 556. The 
Schol. scems to refer to it in the com- 
ment 4 Br: éx MeAwwy eyévovta Nuppay. 
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Kréibas dkaparovo Tupos THA€aKOTOV avynV 

év xoihy vdpOnk: Sdxev & dpa veydOr Puyo 
Znv’ inpiBpepéerny, éyorwoe S€ piv pirov Frop, 
[as ev dvOpdrovor wrupds THE KOTOV avyyHv. | 


+ ee 3.669 A Q ~ . > , 
avrixa © avti TUpOS TeveeY KAKOV avOparrovot. 


yains yap cUumraoce trepikduTos ‘Apduyunjes 
rap0évy aidoin txedov Kpovidew Sua Bovdds. 
(ace S€ kai kdopnoe Dea yavKamis *AOnvn 
apyuden eoOnre: kataxpnbev dé xadvarpyy 


daidarénv yeiperor karéoxele, Oadpa idéoPat: 


dpdt 8 ot otepdvous, veoOnréas avbeor rroins, 


567. veFoOe 569. Fidey 


575. @dFuu Fid€o bar 


567. 5é€ é€ cio N. 
xatabyKe 5é xadvrrpyv N. 


THs Kepadns. 
LN? wins N. 


567. vdp@nn. See Opp. 52.—ved, 
éx véou, for vedrov, ‘at the very bottom.’ 
Photius, vedrn: éoxdrn. I]. xxi. 317, 
obre Ta Tebxen KAAd, TA Tou pdAa verde 
Aluyns xeloeras, 

569. ws ev, Perhaps as 1 év «.7.A. 
But this verse seems made up from 555 
and 566. Goettling is inclined to in- 
clude in brackcts v. 568, and in the 
preceding one to adopt the reading of 
the Emmanuel MS. (N.), Sdaev dé é 
K.T.A, 

570. ayr) xupés. See Opp. 57. For 
the next three verses see ibid. 70—2.— 
TkeAoy, supply rAdopa from cipraagce. 

575. ‘‘Recte habet xelpero: xaréoxede. 
Pandora enim veli ab Minerva ei prae- 
biti lacinias suis manibus tenebat, quem- 
admodum saepissime id expressum vi- 
demus in antiquee artis monumentis.” 
Goettl. The meaning appears simply 
to be, ‘she kept down with her hands 
(i.e. drew close, or prevented from being 
mov d by the wind) a worked veil that 
fell from her head.’ Compare oxéc6a 
xaAumrpny in Apoll. Rhod. iii. 445. So 


574, dpyupei Ald. 
xatabyxey dé x. L, but with gloss éravw 
575. xaréOynce N. 
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565 
570 
575 
572. FixeXov 574. FeoOnre 
576. Fou 
dpyupéy N.  dpyudéy L. 


576. veoOyAdas Ald. 


® 


veoFnA€os 


Penelope in Od. xxi. 65, &yra waperdwy 
oxonevn Arwapa xpfSeuva, and Helen in 
Ih. iii. 419, xaracxopnévn éarg apyiri 
gaewvg. There is perhaps some objection 
to the abrupt change of the subject 
from Athena to Pandora. At the same 
time, the change will account for the 
repetition of TaAAds ’A@hyn in 577, 
which some critics have thought an in- 
dication of i dade The xadvwrrpy 
was probably a kind of head-cloth, 
which could be held so as to enclose the 
face. It is nearly represented by the 
coloured kerchiefs that gipsies wear, 
after the Eastern fashion, It appears 
generally to have been richly em- 
broidered; hence Xidovlg Kadrdrrpe 
Aesch. Suppl. 113. 

576. orepdyous. As this, the chaplet 
of flowers, was added over and above 
the orepdyn, the diadem or circlet of 
gold, and by the same hand of Pallas, 
Wolf and others have enclosed this and 
the next verse in brackets. The same 
account, however, is given in: Opp. 74, 
dugh 3& trhyye ‘Apar KadAlkoner orépoy 
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ipeprous TrapéOnxe Kaphati Maddas ’AO7r7- 
appi Sé ot oreharny xpvoenv xepalyngdy eOyxe, 
THY airos Tone TEpexduTos ‘Apouyunes 


aoKyHoas Takapjor, xapilopevos Aut zrarpi. 


580 


7 8 evi Saidada modda terevxaT0, Oaipa idécOai, 
Kveoar’, Go HIrEevpos TOAAG Tpéher HSE Oadaooa. 
Tav Gye WON evéOnke, (xapis 8 aarehaptrero TrOAAR,) 
Oavpdow, (wouow éoixdra dwovyecow. 

Abrap f éred) tevfe Kaddv Kaxdv avr’ ayafoio, 585 
e€dyay’ évOa rep addou Eoav Beot 78° avOpwror 
Kéopm wyahAoperny yravKamidos d6u8piporarpys. 
Oadpa S ey’ aBavdrous te Deods Ovytovs 7 avOparous, 
ws eldov Sddov aimvy, auyjyavov avOpdroow. 


578. Foe 580. Aci 


577. ipeprouvs re N. 
L, Ald. wodAAa om. Ald. 
587. 6Bp. N. éuBp. L, Ald. 


&vOeow elapwoto:. Here the entire 
decoration of the woman is attributed 
to Pallas, who (@ve xal xdédouneoe v. 573, 
where (wvviva: refers to the éa6ys, 
xocpety to the head-ornaments.—For 
wapéOnke, Which Goettling explains rapa 
Thy Kadterpny €nxe, Hermann would 
read weplOnne or wepéOnxe (like weplayxe 
inf. v. 678). The former is better, and 
appears very probable. But the reading 
of the Emmanuel MS., ineprods re, 
suggests ineprovs 7° éréOyxe x.7.A. And 
this is adopted by Dr. Flach, who how- 
ever excludes from the text 366—58+4. 
We might also suggest rpooé6nxe, 

578—80. These three verses were 
probably taken from a different recen- 
sion, in which they stood in place of the 
distich preceding. 

582. The readings of the Aldine and 
Barocc. 109 suggest xvddard 0’ 8000 wep 
Hrespos rpépes dt OdrAacca. 

584. @avydor, the reading of several 
good copiés, is manifestly better than 
Gavpacin, agreeing with xdpis. 


581, 588. OdFua 
584. Cworor FeFouxora 


578. Som. L, Ald. 
584. Oavpdow N. Oavyacin L, Ald. 


581. FiudécOar 
589. Fetdov 


582. xvwdaAda ooo” 


585. «addy xaddby. When Zeus had 
fashioned a fair evil as a counterbalance 
to the good that had been fraudulently 
obtained, viz. the stolen fire. Cf. v. 370. 
Opp. 57, avril wupds Séc0w Kandy @ Kev 
dmwavtes téprwvra. From v. 571 Her- 
mann infers that the same nominative 
is continued as in the foregoing sen- 
tence, viz. "Augryvhes.—For xkdAoy see 
Opp. 63. The correction of Hermann 
is probably right, airap éwel revtev 
K.T.A, 

586. %y0a wep. The poet does not say 
where the place was, in which both gods 
and men were assembled to witness the 
new-created beauty. In Opp. 84 the 
story is differently told. There Hermes 
is ordered to conduct Pandora as a gift 
to Epimetheus, who forthwith places her 
at the disposal of mortals on earth. 
There is something abrupt and obscure 
in the narrative here, which says dana 
Exev avOperovs ws eldov SdAov avOpd- 
Fos. 
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(Ex ths yap yévos éori yuvatxav OndvTepawy.|. 590 . 
THS yap ddwiov éote yévos Kat Pura yuvaiKar, 


“A , ae) 


Tha wey 


¥* 42 @ aA AOS ad , 
Qt UVYTOLOL PET AVOPGCL VaLETAOVOC LD, 


> , . ‘4 3 4 > Q 4 
ovAopevns trevins ov avudopot, adda KOporo. 
ws 8 éidr’ év opyverou karnpepéeror pédooat 


mojvas Bookovor, kaxav T Evvijovas epyar, 


595 


ai wey TE TpdTray Huap és HéALov Karadvvra 


593. dotpdopa L, Ald. 


L, Ald. 596. ai pev ro N. 


590. This verse, as Hermann per- 
ceived, belonged to another recension in 
place of the next, or possibly of the 
next three. Indeed, there is hardly any 
passage in Hesiod which demonstrates 
the fact of two recensions being mixed 
together more incontestably than this. 
The whole passage, from v. 590 to v. 
612, was suspected by Wolf; and it 
seems not only in great measure dif- 
ferent in style, but it is partly made 
up of Homeric phrases, and involves 
some suspicious violations of the di- 
gamma. That Hesiod should be one of 
the so-called Greek misogynists, in 
common with Aeschylus, Aristophanes, 
Euripides, the pseado-Simonides, and 
others, is not a little remarkable. 
Hesiod, however, does not allude to the 
faithlessness of women, on which Euri- 
pides especially dwells; but he calls 
them idle, self-indulgent, fit only for 
the rich ; though he modifies his harsh 
opinion of the sex at v. 608. 

591. rijs, sc. tadrns, viz. from Pan- 
dora, the first of her sex.—déAdioy, a 
Jengthened form of éAody, and that 
for dAodv. Probably the word was 
édoFos, whence a secondary form 6Ao- 
Fotos, dAopwios. See Curtius, Gr. Et. 
562.—The stop commonly placed after 
yévos is intolerable. The most natural 
way of construing the vulgate reading 
seems to be this; wijya péya éxelvois, of 
vouerdovo: peta Ovynrois avipdor. This 
however is an unusual periphrasis, and 
it seems better to insert at, with Schoe- 
mann and Flach, for this agrees more 
directly with cduqopa than piAa yuvac- 
Kkov = yuvaixes. This adjective takes 


kovpowo Li. 
opyverot) N. qu. as 8 éaére opyveror? 
ai pev re L. 


594. eis pyveoot (ei 
595. Booxwoe N. Bockovor 
ot pev re Ald. 


the genitive in the sense of ‘ com- 
panions in,’ ‘fellow-bearers of,’ though 
in Opp. 302 we have Aids ydp rot wap- 
ray depy@ atpoopos avdp{. Theognis 526 
(quoted by Goettling), 4 wevin 3¢ xaxq 

popos ayip) dépew. Were we sure 
v. 592 was genuine, we might read od 
oudopoy, especially as there are variants 
dobypopa and o¥ suiudopa. Perhaps, 
however, it was added in consequence 
of the stop at yévos, by some who con- 
strued xal ée rtijode piAa yuvaKxay 
(yuvaixes) vaerdovo: wijpa péya per’ av5- 
pdow. Stobaeus, Flor. oy’. 47, cites 
591—3 as we have them in the copies. 
—xéposo, abundance, luxury. 

594—5. There are variants éy ofp- 
BaAoor and Bécxwo:, adopted by Gaisford - 
and Flach, rejected by Goettling.—tu- 
yhovas (tuybs), for xowf epyatouévous 
xaxd. Cf. v. 601. The absence of the 
digamma from %pywy is an indication ot 
some error. Cf. Opp. 382. Inf. v. 601. 
Here at least one is tempted to read 
kaxay Evvfovas apyovs, but that Hesiod 
uses the form depyds. The simile from 
drones in a hive is applied by Plato to 
idle spendthrift citizens, De Rep. vii. 
p. 552, 0, BotrAe: ody, fy B ya, Pape 
abroy, as ey xnply xnohy eyylyvera, 
ophvous vdonpa, oftw cal Toy ToLovTov éy 
oixlg Knoiiva éyylyverGa, vdonua woAEws ; 

596. wpéway juap, all day long; cf. 
sup. v. 525. jydria, day by day. So 
Hom. II. ix. 72, wAeial rot ofvou xArolaz, 
Toy vijes “Axaiay hudria: OphiinOer én’ 
elpéa axdvroy &yovow. Goettling’s con- 
jecture dxduara: is superfluous.—rifeicn, 
see inf. v. 875. Il. xvi. 262. Aeschylus 
uses this form for r:@éac:, Ag. 451. 
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pata, amrevdovor, Tela’ Te Knpia devKa, 

ot & evroate pévovres ernpedéas Kara cipPBdous 
GANGrpiov Kdparov oderépyny és yaorép apavrar’ 

as 8 avrws avdperor kaxov Ovyntoics yuvaika 600 
Zevs wyBpenerns One, Evvyova épywv 

dpyahéwy: érepov dé mépev Kaxov avr’ ayaboto- 

OS Ke yapov hevywr Kal péeppepa. Epya yuvatkav 

BN ynpas Erp, ddodv 8 Eri ynpas txynrar 

XYTEL ynpoxdpoio, 6 8 ov Bidrov éemdev7s 605 
(der, aropOyrevov Sé Spd Know Sardovra 

Xnpwotai: @ 8 avre ydpov pera potpa yevnrat, 
xedvny & eoxyev dkourw dpypviay mpamiderct, 


601. Fépywy Fapyadéwv 


598. érnpeppéas N. ezripepéas L. 


fvvjovas vulg. 602. 8 dope N. 
duaLonv N. 608. érxe L, Ald. 


598. Hesyoh. oiuBro: ra ophvn, ta 
dyyeia Ta TOY peALToar, ev ols Ta Knpla 
ourdyerat. 

599. é&uarrat, heap up, scrape to- 
gether, corradunt in ventrem. Of. Opp. 
775. 778. 

GUL. turfova, ‘taking part in grievous 
troubles,’ i.e. causing them cares. See 
on v. 603, and for gvyjwy, ‘a partner,’ 
Pind. Pyth. iii. 48. Hesych. fuvjoves- 
xowwvol, This must be the sense, other- 
wise the comparison with the drones 
altogether fails, if we render it ‘ help- 
mates in their hard labours. This 
would be a virtue; but the poet is speak- 
ing of women’s vices. The meaning is 
determined by v. 595. Stobaeus, citing 
600—9 (¢6’. 15), gives Aevyaréwy (602) 
and (why (606). 

602. érepoy xaxdv. The making of 
the woman was xaxdy dvr’ dya8oio, Vv. 
585; the second evil consists in the fol- 
lowing dilemma; Either a man marries, 
or he does not. If he does not, strangers 
possess his wealth; if he does, though 
he may have a good wife, he may at the 
samc time have, as a counterbalancing 


603. Fépya 


604. ddofov 605. émiSeFizs 


600. as atrws N.  yuvatxas— 


605. Bidtrour N. 606. foy— 


evil, an insubordinate family, araprnpds 
yevébaAn. Schol. rovrd pnow, obre py 


yhuas (l. Sr: 5 ph yhyas) erepor tra 


Kady, Td ph ynpoBooKeicbu. “H oftws: 
dyabdy Td ph yapeivy, GAAA Kandy Td ph 
Yew ynpoBoocrods Kal xAnpovdpuous. The 

t is weighing good against evil in 

th cases: (1) an unmarried man has 
not the expense of a wife and family, 
but then he has no one to care for him, 
and he leaves his property to strangers ; 
(2) a married man may have a good 
wife but a bad offspring, and thus the 
good is counterbalanced by the evil. 
v. 607 seems to have been made up from 
the similar verse in Il. v. 158, ynpwora) 5é 
31d xrijow Saréovra. On this word, con- 
taining the same root (xm) a8 xirTIs, 
Xiipos, and heres, see Curtius, Gr. Et. 200. 

603. wéppepa Fépya is to be remarked, 
as compared with the undigammated 
¥pyor in v. 595. In v. 601 one of the 
MSS. gives yuvatxka—tuvhyopa, whence 
tuyfova has now been adopted as probably 
the truo reading. Hesych. ynpoxdpos: 


ynportpdpos. 
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7@ 5€ 7 am aidvos kaxdv éoOh@ avripepile 
éupevat D5 yap TéTUN aTapTypoto yeveOdys, 610 
Coeu evi oryecow exwv adiacrov avinv 
Oupa Kat Kpadin, Kal avyKeorrov Kakov éoTw. 
“Os ovK eae Ads Kreau vdov ovde wapedOeiv. 
ovde yap “lameriovidns axaknra Tpounfevs 
Too y vmetydvge Bapvv xodov, GAN Um avayKys 615 
Kat woAviopw édvTa péeyas Kata Seopos *épuxer. 


609. aifavos 


609. 798’ dx’ L, Ald. 


xe ynuy N. 614. iawernovidys 
peya N. épvxer MSS. 


A 

609. dyripepl(e, ‘contends against,’ 
‘matches.’ In Opp. 210, a passage of 
doubtful genuineness, it has the same 
sense. The phrase dz’ aldvos, for del, is 
not free from suspicion, though Homer 
has &x° alévos véos &Aeco, Il. xxiv. 725, 
for ard Blov, nor is Zunxeva: in the next 
veree easily explai Schoemann 
reads t@ 5t 30 ai@vos x.7.A. Stobaeus, 
ending his quotation with dvripepice, 
might seem to have not read in his copy 
the three concluding lines. The con- 
text seems to require el yap Térpp K.T.A. 
Flach and Schoemann dupeves with 
Wopkens, and mark dyripep{(e with 
an obelus. Possibly, ts yhuas yap rérup 
x.7.A., one MS. giving bs 3é xe yhup. 

610. The word éraprnpds does not 
occur elsewhere in Hesiod, though 
Homer once or twice uses it. Schol. 
oKAnpas,  xadenrijs, Grd yerucijs (?) 
yeveas, Gloss. Barocc. 109, BAaBepas. 

Ibid. yevébans. If the poet had meant 
‘race’ in the sense of ‘ womankind,’ he 
would probably have avoided ambiguity 
by using yuvainrds. But the troubles of 
an ungrateful ae clearly here 
meant. Euripides touchingly alludes to 
the same cross in life, Med. 1090—1104; 
and he has a very similar passage on 
happy and unhappy marriages, in Orest. 
602—4.—1rérup seems to govern a geni- 
tive in the sense of rdxp. 

612. This verse is defended by 


613. Adfos 


616. roAvFidpuw 


610. réuvy L. Sv Sexe rérpy Ald. & S¢ 
N. 615. dyvdyKxy Ald. 616. 


Goettling, who construes 4Alacroy bung. 
Gaisford encloses it in brackets after 
Ruhnken, who thinks @uyg and xpad{y 
were glosses on orfOeoow, and drfrec- 
toy & gloss on the false reading dvlacroy 
for dAlacrov. (Hesych. arfxeoror - 
dvlacroy.) It is possible that &oyer 
should be read for éoriy. 

6138. 4s ox ori. This reverts to the 
punishment of Prometheus described 
sup. v. 521. The sense is, ‘Thus we 
see that no cunning is so clever as to 
esca punishment, if it involves dis- 
obedience to Zeus.’ It is, as it were, 
the moral of the foregoing story. Com- 
pare Opp. 105, oftws oft: xn tor: Auds 
véoy étaréac@ai. 

614. dxdenra. Perhaps ‘beneficent,’ 
the Homeric epithet of Hermes (II. 
xvi. 185, Od. xxiv. 10), and probably 
to be compared with a similar attribute 
of the same god, dpiodyios. The nega- 
tive que of doing no harm sug- 
gested the positive quality of doing 
good. But in the former sense only 
Darius is called &&axos in Aesch. Pers, 
663 


616. xoAdidpw. He is elsewhere called 
moildos and aioAduntis, sup. v. 511. 
Horace terms him callidus Carm. ii. 18, 
35. For the vulg. épixe: Flach reads 
%puxev, with Schoemann, and this seems 
necessary, a8 Prometheus was liberated 
by Hercules. 
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"OBpidpew 8 as rpata rarnp wdicaato June 
Korre 7 45¢ Tp, Snoe xparep@ evi Seopa, 
jvopenv Uirdpot ov FT ayapevos 75€ Kai eldos 
Kai péyeBos: xaré&vaoce 8 bd yOovds ebpvodeins: 620 
ev oty’ adye exovres vir xOovi vareraovres 
eiar er éoxarin, peyadns év teipace yains, 
bn8a par’, dyvipevor, Kpadin péya révOos eyorrtes, 
adda odeas Kpovidns re kai dBavaror Peoi dddor 


617. Bpidpew § as ta mpdtra LN, Ald. éévocaro L, Ald. 619. 


ayouevos N. 


617 seqq. The contest between the 
Olympian gods and the Titans, or the 
change from the old to the new dy- 
nasty, is related at length.—Cottus, 
Briareus, and Gyer, were the hundred- 
handed giant sons of Gaea and Uranus, 
sup. v. 149. For their treatment of 
their father they had been threatened 
with punishment (sup. v. 209, 210), 
and the threat is now about to be 
executed, on the principle that an 
undutiful son (Cronus) will himself 
have an undutiful offspring (Zeus).— 
*OBpiapeds, another form of the name, 
is recognised in Etym. M. p. 346, 38, 
and indeed is sufficiently defended by 
the analogy of Bpidw compared with 
SBpyos. Here the metre requires 
"OBpidpews, while in v. 149 and 714 
either form is admissible. It occurs 
also inf. v. 734, where the common 
reading, Kérros re kal 5 Bpidpews peyd- 
@uyzos, though a manifest solecism, is 
retained by Gaisford. But here the 
MSS. give Bpidpew 8 ds xp@ra (so Van 
Lennep), or Bpidpee 8 os ra wpera 
(Gaisford). L. Dindorf conjectured 
’OBpidpey, which Goettling says is 
found in two MSS. To make Bpidpe 
a spondee by synizesis is quite out of 
the question.—zxarvp, viz. Uranus.— 
xpata wdtcoaro, ‘when first he was 
enraged against them.’ This corre- 
sponds to agerépy HxGovro tongji ed 
dpxjjs, sup. v. 155. Homer has the 
form é3éccoua: more than once.— dice, 
see v. 157. 

619. aydépevos, ‘being awed at.’ 
Compare dyalera, Opp. 3833. The 
genuineness of this and the next verse 


622. etr’ ér—peydrors N. 


623. peya om. N. 


is doubtful. It does not appear that 
&yadpevos or &yaoGa: is elsewhere found ; 
and the form looks like the coinage of 
& post-epic interpolator, on the model of 
the Homeric dydacde, hydacbe, aydac- 
6a, from ayaua:. Again, iwd xOovds 
and ord xorl, in the same sense, should 
hardly stand in two consecutive verses. 
Thirdly, #3¢ xa) eldos is a violation of 
the digamma ; and lastly, Avopéns iwepd- 
mwAov occurred sup. v. 516. Dr. Flach’s 
conjecture is very probable, aya:dpevos 
i8t Fet8os.—xarévaoce, see Opp. 168. 
sup. v. 829. 

622. éx’ éeocxarim, in the far west, 
where Atlas also was punished (sup. v. 
517), and where the Hesperides abode, 
who seem in some way to have been 
associated with woe and gloom, since 
they were the daughters of Night, and 
sisters of Ma@pos and Oris, v. 214—5. 
The west is also called relpara yains in 
v. 885 and 518. Even Tartarus itself 
was by some placed in the furthest 
parts of the west. Hence Hades is 
called “Eoxepos 6ebs, Soph. Oed. R. 177. 
Compare inf. v. 729. 731, and 653, 
where (épos (connected with (épupos) 
means the darkness of the sunless west. 
The Schol. explains éy relpao: yalns by 
bxoxdtw ris yiis—The reading of the 
Emmanuel M68., peydAos, is supported 
by v. 335, welpaow dy peydaois. 

623. This verse is regarded as spuri- 
ous by Heyne. But, as Goettling re- 
marks, we require the addition of 50a 
pdda, ‘for a very long time,’ because 
they were at length brought back to 
the light. We might indeed omit v. 
622, and read vaserdecxoy in v. 621. 
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625 


, , 2.» > , 2 
Tains ppadpootvpow avyyayov és daos avris: 
auth yap ogi aravra Sinveréws naréde€e, 

Q 4 , x 9 ‘ > > A 
avy Kelvots viKnY Te Kal ayhadv evxos apéo Dau. 
Snpov yap papvavro, mévov Oupadyé exovres, 


Tirnvés te Oeot Kai Goo. Kpovov é£eyevovro, 


630 


avriov GddAn oot dua Kparepas vopivas: 
of pev ad’ ims "OPpvos Tirnves ayavot, 
ot 8 dp am’ Ovdvpzrovo Deol, Swrppes edwv, 


626. dFos 


628. xeivourr L., Ald. 
Sorjpes Edwv N. 


626. paduootyyow, the oracular 
warnings, évveolno: sup. v. 494. Apol- 
lodor. i. 2, 1, paxopévay 8 abtay éviav- 
rovs 5éxa, 7 09 re Ad Expynce thy vilieny, 
Tovs xatataprapwbérras by Exn cuppd- 
xous 53k Thy ppovpotcay abtaoy 12, 5eope 
Kduwny dwoxrelvas fAvce. 

627. ogi, viz. to the gods; whereas 
opéas above means the imprisoned 
giants.—&ravta dinvexéws, had told 
them the whole matter in detail, viz. 
(to use the words of Aeschylus, refer- 
ring to the same event, Prom. 220,) as 
ob xar’ icxdv ob8¢ xpds 7d Kaprepdy 
xpeln, 6AM St rods brepoxevras Kpareiy, 
—tpecOa, ‘that they would win glory,’ 
—an Homeric phrase. The aorist in- 
finitive oe Very e promising or 
hoping, by a kind of prolepsts peculiar 
to the Greek mind, when an expected 
act is contemplated as realised. Per- 
haps épeic@a. See Opp. 455. 

. 629. Snpdy yap x.7.A. For the other 
Titans (not the hundred-handed ; com- 
pare 134 with 147) had long been con- 
tending with the Cronidae, or new 
Olympian powers. What the cause of 
the dispute was, Hesiod does not ex- 

ressly say; but inf. v. 882, it is said to 
havo been about their prerogatives, 
tiysdwy «plyayro, Aeschylus is more 
explicit, Prom. 207, éxel rdx.or’ ¥ptayro 
Saline xdArovu, ordois T’ év &AAHAOLCLY 
epobbvero, of wey Odrovres exBareiv spas 
Kpdvov, &s Zebs dydoco d70ev, of Be 


632. opGios N. 


632. dyafFol 
633. of & dp én’ N. 


Totpmadw omevdovres, ws Zebs phxor’ 
Epteery Oey. It was on condition of 
assisting Zeus against the rest, that 
these three Titans, (the hundred- 
handed,) whose bodily strength sur- 
theirs, were liberated. A simi- 
ar legend (from the fepot Adyo:) is re- 
corded in I]. i. 401, where Thetis is 
said to have summoned Briareus to the 
aid of Zeus, whom the other gods were 
for putting in bondage. By the Cro- 
nidae are meant primarily Zeus and 
his brothers and sisters (sup. v. 453), 
with those of the elder gods whom he 
could win over to his cause, against the 
rest of the Titans headed by Cronus 
himself. Aeschylus (who perhaps had 
the Theogony in a much more perfect 
condition) says that Prometheus sided 
with Zeus, being unable to persuade 
the other Titans, Prom. 212. It is 
clear from v. 624—6 that the offsprin 
of Rhea, viz. the elder gods, sided wit. 
Zeus; and in v. 883 it is stated that 
they agreed to confer the ey 
on Zeus, whom Hesiod therefore does 
not represent as a répayyos or le 
632. é&yavol. It is probable that this 
word is nearly a synonym of dyaéol. 
As the v appears to have represented F, 
we have aya, éyaF, as variants of the 
root. (Curtius however, Gr. Et. 172, 
thinks the root yav, yaF, more nearly 
allied to yéyn0a and gaudeo.) 
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a 4 > A € A la ) Ca) 
ovs Téxey HUKOmOS Peta Kpovm evvnfeioa: 


ot pa T6r addAyAoLoe paynv Ovpadyé’ Exovres 


635 


auvexéws eudyovro Séxa melous eviavrovs, 
ovd€ Tis Hv Epidos yaherns Avous ode TEerEUTH 
ovderépots, oov S€ rédos réraro mrod€povo. 

9 > 9 A ld 4 ¥ Ud 
adn’ Gre 87 Keivoroe Tapéoyeey appeva tavta, 


4 > 3 ‘4 , . 3 . » 
véxtap T apBpooinv re, tatep Oeoi avtoi edovat, 


640 


aavrav év aoTyfecow adbeto Oupos ayyvup. 

Tas véxrap 8 érdcavto Kat auBpooiny éparewny, 

Sy Tore ToUs pereeiTe TaTHp avdpav Te Oewv Te: 
Kéxdvré ev, Tains re xat Ovpavod dyhaa. réxva, 


opp elrrw Ta we Oupds evi ornbeoar Kehever. 


645 


non yap pada Snpov évavTion adAydovoe 
vikns Kal Kpadreos Tépi papvaye? jpara mdyra 
Tirnvés te Oeoi Kat coor Kpovou éxyevouer Oa. 


638. Fioov 


637. 7v om. L, Ald. 
639. dppeva L. 
642, véxrap + N, Ald. 


634. Of this verse the same may be 
said as of 631. 648. 668, and indeed 
many others, that they are not impro- 
bably interpolated by rhapsodists. The 
present verse occurred as v. 625. 

636. wAelous, full or solar years, as 
contrasted with the lunar; or the great 
cyclic years of 99 luuar months. See 
on Opp. 617. Van Lennep suggests 
that the poet may have alluded to the 
duration of the Trojan war. 

638. This verse, which is unnecessary 
to the context, was perhaps made up 
from Il. xv. 413, &s wey ray em) Toa pdxn 
térato wrédeués te. It also occurs in 
Il. xii. 436. Both passages were in- 
dicated by Wolf. 

639. xapéoxeBer, Viz. Kpovidns in Vv. 
624, the intervening passage (627-638) 
heing virtually oa parenthesis. The 
giants were there released from Tartarus 


643. peréere 


teXeurnvy Ald. 
641. &i orplecow N. qu. wacw i at.? 


645. ws Fetrw Flach 


638. moAdéguoo L. 


by Zeus, and now they are entertained 
by him. Hence xelvyoioi refers to 
Briareus and his fellow-giants. Goett- 
ling would prefer wapéoxeOov, viz. Geo) 
in the next verse, or véxtap 7’ auBpoaln 
te, 80 that mwapecxebev would be for 
waperxéOncay. Neither of these is 
necessary, though Van Lennep is in- 
clined to approve the latter, and Dr. 
Flach adopts it. 

642. There is an appearance of tauto- 
logy here, which may have resulted from 
two recensions being mixed together. 
Perhaps either 641-2 or 642-8 should 
be ejected, or only v. 642, in which case 
we must read rayrwy 7 dy orhOecow 
«.7.A. (So Dr. Flach edits.) 

646. “Quod hic dicitur udraa dnpdy, 
supra v. 636 erat Séxa mAelous eviavrods, 
et quod hic fara wdyra, supra erat 
guvexéws.”  Goettling. 
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e ~ A 4 ig N “A > 8 
Umeis 6€ peyddny te Binv Kal xetpas ddzrovs - 


, , 3 , > . A 
paivere Tirnverow évavrion év Sat Avyp7, 


650 


prnodpevoe pidorytos évnéos, oooa rabdvres 
és haos ap adixecbe Svondreyéos amd Seapod 
e A N b e A 4 > 4 
nuerépas dua, Bovdds bd Cédou jepdevros. 
“Os dadro: rov § é€adris dueiBero Korros dpdpov 


5 4.9 3 LO 4 o 2 tANG \ 5) A 
ALLOVL » OVK @ ANT aT par KEQL’ AAAA KQAL AUTOL 


655 _— 


to 9 ld QA id , > ¥ 4 
lopev, 6 ToL wept pev mpatides, répu S eats vonpa, 
adkryp 8 abavdrowww apys yéveo Kpvepoto. 

¥ > 9» ~ 3 4 ? . A 

arpoppov & éfavris dpedixrwv ard Seopav 

ojaow éeruppocivyow vro Codou Hepdevtos 


nr\VOopev, Kpdvov vié ava, dvdedrra radorres. 


649, aFarrove? 


653. dFepdevros 


660 


656. Fidpev 


660. Favaé dvdFeArra 


652. td Secpod LN, Ald. 


N. 657. yéevero N. 


yAvOapev N. 


649. ddwrouvs. See v. 150. Opp. 148. 

651. pynoduevor. Compare v. 503.— 
éynys, ‘ kind,’ ‘ cordial,’ is an Homeric 
word of very uncertain etymology. 

652. axd Secuod. Many good, copies 
give dwd, ‘from under,’ as inf. v. 669. 
For dvondAeyhs see Opp. 506. 

¢53. Gaisford- marks this verse as 
spurious, after Wolf, and he gives amd 
for éwd, but against the MSS. The 
sense is rather weakened by omitting 
this line ;—‘ remember, it was through 
me that you returned from prison.’ 

655. ob« a8dnra, ‘ what is well known 
to us,’ viz. 8oa dyada bd cot éwdbouev.— 
mipdoxopat, identical with wipatoxopar, 
(mipaF-cxw,) contains the reduplicated 
root ¢aF. Van Lennep gives moatenea 
with three or four MSS. (The Emma- 
nuel MS., according to my collation, 
has modoxey, not mipatoxeo.) 

656. 8 ros Hermann for 8r:.—7é pu, ad- 
verbially, for wepioows, should be ac- 
cented on the first syllable, as repre- 
senting wepleo. 

657. dpijs, scil. BAdBns. Of. Scut. H. 
29. The meaning seems to be, that 
Zeus had hitherto protected the other 


655. mupdoxey N. 
658. io decpov N. 
‘in L, Ald., which give ojo 98 


656. xparidys 
658—9. Transposed 
660. 


émippootvyow tro K.T.A. 


gods in the long war with the Titans. 
For the masculine form xpvepoto Goett- 
ling compares inf. v. 696, rubs 3’ kugere 
Gepuds dituh. We might compare the 
feminine dyaywraroy, sup. v. 408, but 
that the verse may be of a later inser- 
tion. 

658—9. The MSS. and edd. (with the 
single exception of the Emmanuel MS.) 
give these two verses in inverted order, 
ajis © broppadpoocbvnow amd Cépou hepd- 
evros “Awoppoy 3° éfavris w.7.A. There 
are various readings ofja: 3 érippootyy- 
ow, ons 3° éx., and &poppoy without the 
dé. The reading in the text is that of 
Goettling and the MS. Emm.(N). Van 
Lennep gives ojo: 8 éxipportypow— 
&boppov efavris, remarking that this is 
a better order of the words; ‘It was by 
your thoughtfulness too that we re- 
turned from the darkness of the prison.’ 
The hiatus however in &poppoy étairis 
seems objectionable, even though duc7- 
Aeyéos awd Seopov in Vv. 652 is not very 
unlike it. Dr. Flach agrees with Van 
Lennep, but excludes v. 658. 

660. avdeAwra supplies an example 
of ava used as the full form of the pri- 
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T@ Kal vuv arevel Te Vow Kat érrippove BovAp 
pvodpela Kpdtos tpov ev aivy Syniorjre 
papvdpevoe Tirnow ava Kpatepas vopivas. 


Ed] 4 


"Os ddr’ éxpvnoay Sé Oeoi, Swrnpes éawv, 


povdov dxovoavres: todduov 8 édtAalero Pups 


665 


paddopv ér 7h romdpowe: paynv 5 apéyaprov éyerpay 
aavres, Onrevat Te Kat apoeEves, NMaTL KElVve, 

Tirnvés re Oeot kai door Kpovou é£eyévovto, 

ovs Te Zevds "EpéBerdw td xOoves re powade, 


ld . 3 Mg e A ¥ 
Sewol re kparepoi te, Binv virépom ov €xovtes. 


670 


[Trav éxardv pev xetpes am’ Gywv alocovro 
TACW OUas, Kepadat 5é ExaoT@ TEvTyKOVTA 
€€ dpov érépuxoy ert or.Bapotor pédecowr. | 
ot *8 ére Turjveoat xatéotaber év Sat \vypp 


664. edawy ? 


664, as ddro. éryveray 8 N. 


669. pdFoode 


672. Fexaorw 


qu. émjpvecoay ? ibe LN, Ald. 


666. payny 7’ N. 669. é:éBevodi N. ovre Leis epéBeodiy L. ode 
Leds épéBevodw Ald. ddos tre N. dos & L. dws de Ald. 
673. peddecot N. of tore MSS. 


vative 4, which merely means the rever- 
sal of some quality, as avdyoos is the 
converse of Suouos. 

661. drevet yéy, with stedfast resolve, 
with unflinching allegiance. 

668. This verse occurred also at v. 
630 and 648. Here it is not necessary, 
though it rather assists the syntax of 
the next verse. 

669. ’EpéBevogw vulgo, and so Van 
Lennep. Goettling, after L. Dindorf 
and some MSS. gives ’EpéBecgiy. In 
Il. ix. 572, Bekker edits %xAvev ef ’Epé- 
Beogiy, and we may compare the com- 
mon form orfeo¢:, which no one would 
write orfOevop:. The old genitive was 
épéBeoos, and thus the suffix is added to 
the crude form as in vemeorijpa, Opp. 
716, where see the note. It is to be 
observed that ¢: was not peculiar to the 
dative, but was commonly added to the 
genitive also; thus we have in Homer 
éx wmaccaddg. Kpéuacevy Od. vill. 67, ax’ 


écxapépyw ib. vii. 169, aed vevpiow II. 
xili. 585, é& ebyjg: ib. xv. 580. In most 
cases this termination may be explained 
either in the instrumental or the local 
sense; ©.g. éx xacoardgi Kpeudoa = 
éxxpeudoa xacoddAg, ‘to hang up by a 
peg;’ €& edynd: dvicracba, ‘to get up 
on one’s bed in order to leave it.’ 

671—3. These three verses occurred 
before, v. 150—2, with &mAacra: for 
waow dues. Gaisford and Flach en- 
close them in brackets after Wolf. 
Goettling and Van Lennep think them 
genuine bere. 

674. xaréorafey. Though a war is 
often said xabloracOa, e.g. Thue. i. 1, 
init., the sense here seems rather to be, 
‘stood opposite to,’ ex adverso constite- 
runt; and the dative thus depends on 
the implied notion of dvrfo: Van Len- 
nep well compares Herc. Fur. 1168, és 
wéAenoy opiy Kal pdxnv xadloraras. 
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675 


Turqves 8’ érépwhev exaprivarvro dddayyas 
mpodppovews, xeipav te Bins O aya épyov epawov 
duddrepo., Sewov mepriaxe wovros ameipur, 

yn 5 péy’ eopapdynoer, éréoreve 8’ ovpavis evpis 
cedpevos, Ted00ev 8 erivdooero paxpds "Odupzros 680 
pirg vr adavatwv, evoorts 8 ixave Bapeca 

Tdprapov jepdevra, Tod@y 7° aizreta iw 

domérov iwypoto Bohdwy Te kparepawy: 


677. Fépyov 


675. ortBapas LN, Ald. 
mwepiaxe MSS. 
(Gd0v alriary kparedwy N. 


675. The best copies seem to give ori- 
Bapds, and so the Schol.. peydaAas, cal? 
ixepBoddy (this referring to hAiBdrous), 
ortBapas, ioxupds. But inf. v. 692 we 
have xeipds ard oriBapijs, and v. 715, 
tpinxoolas wérpas ortBapiy aed xeipaor. 
Of course, xérpas is a greater hyperbole 
than xérpovs would have been, and espe- 
cially with #A:Bdrovs, steep and inac- 
cessible rocks. Photius, dperéxous, rods 
ylyavras: &ri tais Taw dpmy Kopupais 
%Badrov. Apollodorus also says (i. 6, 1), 
Audyrifov be eis ovpaydy wérpas Kal Spis 
nppévas. The giant Polyphemus tore 
off and threw at Ulysses xopuphy Speos 
peydAao, Od. ix. 481. 

676. The resemblance of this verse to 
Il. xvi. 568 can hardly be accidental ; 
ofS éwel dupordpwlev exnaprivayro pdAay- 
yas. So also Il. xii. 415, ’Apyeian & 
érépwOev exaprivayro pdAayyas. 

678. Van Lennep calls the vulgate 
reading weplaxe an Aecolic crasis for 
xeptiaxe, citing the authority of Choero- 
boscus in Etym. M. p. 92,9. Certainly 
the elision of the : in wep) is very rare, 
though we have wepolxera: inf. v. 733, 
if the reading is to be relied on. Guie- 
tus conjectured devdy 3 bxeplaxe. Ge- 
nerally, but not always, idyew takes the 
digamma. The present passage (674 
—8) seems to have been tampered with, 
perhaps by the insertion of the Homeric 
verse 676, In this case xpoppovéws will 


678. Savoy wepiFiaxe 


677. mpoppovewy N. 
682. wodav 8 aimeia 7’ lwy L, Ald. (gl. L, dwvy.) 


683. xparedwy N. dowedrov loxpoto N. 


682. Fuw) 


678. Sevor Se 


belong to xaréarader. On the whole it 
seems most probable that for of rére 
«.r.A., we should read of 8 8re Tirhvecat 
xarérrabev—dewdy wept Flaxe x.7.A., the 
apodosis commencing with this verse. 
Otherwise we might read de:vdy wep) 3’ 
laxe xévros, as sup. v. 69, wepl 3 laxe 
yaia péAawa. In Scut. H. 451, dard 
péya idywy, there is certainly a digamma, 
and ib. 382 for weydr’ Yaxor we might 
read péya Yaxor. 

679. écpapdynoev, crashed, viz. with 
the noise of the hurled rocks. Of. inf. 
v. 698. 

682. The common reading wo8éy ai- 
weid T lsh, or xod8av 3 aiweid 7 lwh, was 
corrected by Hermann. It is retained 
by Schoemann, who punctuates Tdprapoy 
hepdevra woddy, alxetd 7’ lwh But roddy 
is thus quite out of its natural place. 
It is manifest that io} here has the di- 
—_ and that the 7’ was inserted 

m ignorance of it. In Il. x. 139, rdy 
8 alwa wep) ppévas FAv# lwh, the old 
reading was probably 4AG¢ Fiwh. Com- 
pare Il. iv. 276, b4d Zepdporo iwijs, and 
xvi. 127.—iwxpoto, a secondary genitive; 
‘the far-ascending noise of foot from 
the incessant pursuit and from the hard 
blows of the missiles.’ The clause is 
exegetical of %vocis Bapeta. The 7 in 
iwxuds is long, as in Scut. H. 154, év de 
wpoletls re waAdlwtls re réructo. 
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&s dp’ én’ addndous teoav Bédea orovéerra. 


dovi & dudorepwr ixer ovpavov aorepdevra 


685 


Kexhopevar: ot S€ Eivicav peyddo ddradnr@. 
s9Qo 7 39 ¥» bs Sd en di > 4 ~ 
ove ap’ éri Zevds ioyev édyv pevos: adda. vu Tovye 
elBap pev péveos mnvro dpeves, ex b€ te Tacay 
A v4 ¥ > ¥ 9 9 3 > Aa 3Q9 93 39 4 
daive Binu: apvdss 8 ap’ am’ ovpavod 48° aa’ ’Odvprrov 


EJ , » 4 € A Q 
doTpamtTav €oTeye TuVwXaddv of dé KEpavvol 


690 


ixtap apa Bpovry Te kat aorepomy totéovro 
Xetpos aro oriBapis leony dddya. eihudduvres 
Taphees, api dé yata pepéo Bios eopapayilev 
Katopevn, AdKe O audi trupt peyad’ aozeros VAN. 


elee 5¢ yOav aca Kat ‘Oxeavoio péeOpa, 


687. toxe Feov 
694. xafouévn 


689. dro Fopavov ? 


695 


692. FeAvddwrres 
695. peeOpa 





685. 8 fixer LN, Ald. 688. aAnvro N. 
por ev 7. L, Ald. 
695. elece N. 


691. dorpary aw. N. dove 


Ald. ¢Adya «id. N. 


686. This is rather a weak verse, and 

haps spurious. H is excluded by Dr. 
Flach. The entire passage, describing’ 
the contest of the Titans, is in a more 
florid and descriptive style than Hesiod 
commonly adopts. It was the opinion 
of Heyne that a fragment from an 
ancient T%tanomachia had been inserted 
here. Goettling regards 687—712 as 
the addition of a later writer, desirous 
to magnify the exploitsof Zeus: It may 
be remarked that the article in of 3¢ 
xepavyol, v. 690, is hardly consistent 
with the early epic usage. 

687. obxéti loxey. “Significat poeta 
Jovem antea vim suam quasi cohibuisse, 
ut illam omnem exeereret in hac pos- 
trema bellum conficiente pugna.” Van 
Lennep. 

688. el@ap, an epic form of ed6ds.— 
wAjvro, a passive aorist of wARp, wlar- 
Anut So Scut. H. 146, tod nai dddéyrwy 
bey xAjjro ordpua. 


690. acuywxaddy, cuvexas, continu- 
ously. The termination is the same as 


in repicraddy, and the long w results 


690. cuvwAadov N. 
69%. prdya @ L, 


from cbvoxos being pronounced obvoxxos 
after the Aeolic dialect, as we have éx 
Aéxxoo sup. Vv. 178. 

691. Yerap, wAnclov, close to the 
enemy. “Ita ut pervenirent, ab tw.” 
Van Lennep.—Hesychius too derives it 
(inv.) from ixvetoba, dorepowf wordéovro 
seems the most probable reading, and is 
preferred by Van Lennep. Goettling 
gives aorpamfj eb roréovro. 

692. padya. Most of the copies add 
6’, which may be compared with the 
false reading aiweid + iw) in v. 682, as 
resulting from the lost digamma. Com- 
pare FeAccdmis, FéAues Bovs, with our 
word welkin. In I]. xi. 156; ds 8 dre 
wip &tdnrov ey atiA@ eurdon SAn, wdyry 
7 ciduddwy &venos déper, the context 
allows the omission of the ve. But in 
Scut. H. 275, rHrAe 8 am’ alfoudvor 
Saldwy odédas eiAvpace, there is no di- 
gamma.—The whole description here, 
especially the boiling of the sea in v. 
695, seems to have been written by one 
who had seen the effects of a torrent of 
lava falling into an adjoining bay. 
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4 > °° v4 Q + nd 9 es + 
wovTos T atpuyetos: Tous .O apdere Oeppos airy?) 
Tirnvas xOovious, Pro 8 Hépa Stay ixaver 
» ¥ > »¥ wary) , 27 
dometos, Gooe 8 apepde Kai ipGipwv wep edvrwv 
avyn pappwatpovea, Kepavvov TE OTEPOTIS TE. 
kava Sé Oeoméovoy Kdrexev Xdos: elcato 8 avra 70 
2 A IN A 200 ¥ ¥ > A 
6dbarpoiow ide 78 ovacw docay dKovoas 

¥ ey a ,n2 . "5 A 
avTws, ws ore Tata Kat Ovpavos evpis vreplev 
tridvato: Totos yép Ke peyvoTtos Sovmos paper 

= p| > 4 _ A 9 €, + 2 , 

[THs pev eperopevns, Tov 8 wpd0ev eLepurdvros. 


Toaaos Sovmos éyevro easy epids Evidvrov |. 


705 





700.. xdFos 


696. dudeirero L, Ald. 
(gl. trfpxe), Ald. fnévrwv N. 


696. Gepyds. For the masculine form 
Bee Vv. 657. , 

697. The epithet y@ovfovs, which 
should mean sérox@ovlovs, but is pre- 
maturely applied to the Titans not yet 
imprisoned by Zeus, makes it probable 
thet this verse is interpolated. Van 
Lennep thinks it may mean that the 
Titans made the surface of the earth 
their battle-ground against the 8 
above, i.e. it may stand for éx:xOovious. 

700. efoaro, it appeared; viz. udyxn, 
or 7d xpayyua. But the absence of the 
F throws doubt on the genuineness of 
the passage. So Od. v. 281, efaaro 8 ds 
Bre puwdy ev hepoedéi axdyvr¢.—In the 
next verse perbaps dccay took the di- 
gamma. See on v. 10 sup. 

702. @s dre wldvaro. This should 
describe a real event, ‘as when the 
earth and sky met,’ or we should expect 
wlAvasro, ‘as when (i.e, as if) it should 
meet.’ Again, roios péyicros Sovros 
seems a strange phrase, and one that 
does not well suit the réocos d0vx0s in 
v. 705. Perhaps therefore we should 
read ds Bre yata—nlavair’> Sac0s ydp xe 
péyioros x.7.A., ‘for as great a noise as 
would have been made by the fall of 
earth and sky, so great noise did arise 
from the gods meeting in conflict.’ 
(This conjecture is adopted by Dr. 
Flach, but with ofos and épapo.) Per- 


700. avrica N. 


701. Fidety Féocay 


\ 


705. érAero L 


haps, after all, 704—5 are spurious 
verses, especially as it seems incredible 
that any ancient poet should have used 
éperwonévns and éfepirdyros in the same 
clause and so nearly in the same sense, 
‘the one falling in ruins, the other 
tumbling from on high.’ (For the in- 
transitive dprrety see Scout. H.421.) At 
all events, v. 705 seems a mere appro- 
priation of an Homeric verse, Il. xx. 66, 
réccos pa wrixos &pro Gedy Epid: Evvidy- 
tov. Indeed the whole description 
there of the gods inciting Trojans and 
Achaeans to the contest, bears a close 
resemblance to the present. — Goett- 
ling’s interpretation, with which he 
professes himself satisfied, is this :— 
‘Chaos thought that it saw and heard 
the like sounds as when Gaea and 
Uranus embraced (cf. v. 133); for such 
& noise would have then occ , ha 
they fallen, as now arose from the gods 
in their conflict.” It seems however 
difficult to extract any other meaning 
than this :—‘ And it seemed, to behold 
it closely with the eyes, and to hear the 
noise with one’s ears, just as when 
earth and wide heaven from above ap- 
proached each other.’ Possibly we 
should read roios yap re péyioros Sov- 
wos épépe, omitting the two next 
verses, 

705. For éyevro see sup. v. 199. 
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ov 8 avepot *7’ evocis re Kovinv éopapdyifov 
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opepdadéns épidos, Kdpros 8’ dvedaivero épywv, —710 
ExhivOn Se pdyn: mpiv § adAnrous eréyovres 
Eprevews Eudyovto Sua Kparepas vopivas. 
ot 8 dp évi mpdrow payny Spyetav éyerpay 
Korros te Bpidpeds te uns 7 datos trod€uovo, 
ot pa Tpinkooias mérpas oriBapav amd ye.pav 715 
Téutrov éraccurepas, Kara 8 éoxiacay Bertéeror 
Tirqvas, Kat Tovs ev Ud yOovds evpvodeins 

4 s\ “A 3 3 4 
wepipav kat Seapotow ev apyardouow edncay, 


710. Fépywv 


706. dveuoe evooiv re MSS. 
710. xpdros 8’—épyor N. 718. 


There is a variant @rAerro, which may 
be a corruption of %rAnro, a gloss on 
awlAvaro preceding, or of &xAero, a gloss 
on tyevro. Cf. sup. v.193. II. viii. 63, 
krap donldes ouparderra ExAnvr’ &AAF- 
Apoe. 

7706. xovlny 7’ Goettling and Van Len- 
nep, with several MSS., for «éviw 7’ or 
xdv @ &ua. The meaning of the vul- 
gate, oby 8 &veuo: tvooly re «.7.A., is not 
clear ;—‘ together the winds brought 
with a mighty noise the earthquake 
and the dust.’ Here cpapayi(ew seems 
an active form of cpapayéw, ‘ to crackle.’ 
Hesych. éogapdyi(ov: €3évouv> pera 
Wépov Fxovv. Flach and Schoemann 
read oty 3 &veuol 7 Ywools re Kovinyv 
écpapdyi(ov, omitting the next distich. 
Probably we should read thus; Bpoyr) 
5: oreporh re avy aidadrdert: Kepauyg, 
Kira Abs peyddrouo, pépoy laxhy (Fraxhy, 
see v. 678) 7° évorhy re. 

710. This verse reads like a later in- 
sertion. 

711. xply, before this final manifesta- 
tion of the power of Zeus (cf. v. 687), 
and before the strength of Briareus and 


714. &d&faros 


éoppayfov N. xdvw L, Ald. 


év om. L. 


his brethren had been exerted. The 
subject to dudxorro is not of Geol, as 
Goettling supposes (for this would not 
allow of 4AAhAas being added), but the 
combatants on both sides. 

712. éupevéws, ‘angrily.’ See Scut. 
H. 429. Others interpret, ‘ persever- 
ingly,’ ‘ without intermission.’ 

714. &aros. On this doubtful word, 
where the second a is properly long, 
see Lexil. p. 3, and on Scut. H. 59. 
ie Goettling and Buttmann for 
I'vyns. 

715. wérpas, see sup. v. 675. By 
xareonlacay the poet seems to mean 
karéxpuay, karéxwoay. 

716. écxlacay, cf. Virg. Ain. xii. 578, 
‘obumbrant aethera telis,’ and IL. xvii. 
866—9. 

718. wéuyay x.r.A. There is some- 
thing weak in réuav ral %noay, for the 
more usual wéxyarres, and we should 
have expected the binding to precede 
the conveying away to prison. In v. 
732, it is said that the imprisoned 
Titans cannot get out, not because they 
are chained in Tartarus, but because a 
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[vuejoavres xepolv vrepOvpous wep édvras, | 
Toaaov evepf vid ys, Gvov obpavds €or dad yains’ 


loov yap 7’ amd yas és Téprapov jepdevra. 


721 


> » q , ; \ » , ¥ 
evvéa yap vUKTaS TE Kal Hara yaAKEos aKLwY 
oupavobev Kariav Sexdry és yatay ikorro 
2 nds 
évvéa & ad vixtas Te Kai ata ydAKeos akLov 


éx yains xarwov Sexdry [8°] és Taéprap’ ixouro: 


725 


TOV Tépe xaAKEoY EpKos eAnjAaTaLt aude O€ wey VE 


721. Fiooy 


720. &vep? atdns LN. 
order; 722, 725, 721. 


és Tdprapov yepoera. 
5 és rdprapov ixor N. 


door is closed upon them. And v. 719 
is so feeble a verse that it is probably 
an interpolation. (It is omitted by 
Flach.) One may suspect the original 
reading to have been «al robs yey bxd 
XGovds ebpvodelns Shoayres Secpoiow ey 
apyardow Exepay réacov tvep@ iwd yijs 
«.7.A. But it is remarkable that this last 
verse seems to have been adapted from I]. 
Vili. 16, réccov tvep0’ ’Alsew Scrov otpayds 
éor’ ard yalys. Virgil copies but diver- 
sifles this description, Aen. vi. 577, 
‘Tum Tartarus ipse Bis patet in prae- 
ceps tantum, tenditque sub umbras, 
- Quantus ad aetherium caeli suspectus 
Olympum.’ From Homer or Hesi 

a so pe a took his statement, i. 1, 2, 
téxos 5¢ vbros [Tdprapos] épeBddns éorly 
ev" Adou, rovovroy ard yijs Bi didornua, 
8cov dx’ obpayot yi. Aeschylus also 
copied this passage, Prom. 227, éuais 5¢ 
BovAais Taprdpov peAauBalhs xevOudy 
Kadvere. Toy wadkasyev} Kpdvoy atroici 
cupudxorc : 

721—3. These verses are wanting in 
several MSS. Ruhnken, followed b 
Gaisford, condemned v. 721. Flac 
omits 722—5, with Schoemann, and the 
Paris MS. Thus rdy wép: in 726 refers 
to Tdprapoy in 721. In other MSS. 
723—4 are omitted; and in the Em- 
manuel and some others the order is 
inverted or otherwise changed. The 
occurrence of xdAxeos &xpwy twice seems 


722—4. evéa 


721 seqq. In N the verses are in this 
But 721 is thus read, réocov 8 ad dao yains 
725. Sexdry & és tdprapoy ikovro L, Ald. 


to have caused these disarrangements ; 
or \ rae s the two verses commencing 
with évvéa were at first transposed, or 
one of them omitted. The sense is, as 
the text now stands ;—‘ The distance is 
equal between heaven and earth, and 
earth and Tartarus ; for a mass of bronze 
would take nine days to fall through 
either space.’ The idea of the &xnwy 
probably originated in the actual fall 
of a mass of meteoric iron. 

723. Sexdry 8’ Van Lennep, with 
many MSS. Goettling omits the dé, by 
which the sense is somewhat benefited 
at the expense of the metre. If dé be 
genuine, it is added as if xarlor had 
preceded. 

726—81. Here [follows a long and 
minute description of Tartarus, its 
various parts, and the rebel powers 
confined therein. The conception and 
the language are alike fine, and they 
have the impress of a genuine antiquity 
in the main, though some verses may 
be interpolations, Hesiod’s idea of 
Tartarus was nearly this :—A vast ca- 
vernous recess under the earth, extend- 
ing indefinitely into Chaos, contained, 
as it were, an upper and a lower region. 
From the upper of this dim abode, 
which was fenced round with a brazen 
wall, xdAneov Epxos, v. 726, were seen, 
in the obscurity, and forming as it were 
the vault of the prison-house, the roots 
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TpioTo.xel Kéyuras Trept Seipyv’ avrap virepher 
yis pila wepiact kat arpvyérowo Oadacans. 
€vOa Ocoi Turqves urd (odo nepoerte 


kexpvdatar Bovdjat Auds vedednyepérao 


730 


4 9 > 4 a 4 ‘4 
Xap év evpwerti, TEAWPNS Eo KATA yains. 
Trois ov éfirdv éort, wudas 8 ér€Oynxe Tlovedéwv 


729. dFepdevre 


728. wedvxaoe LN, Ald. 
mwedwpys 7 N. 


of earth and sea. The highest part of 
this place is the Sep}, the entrance 
through earth, as f 
through the throat. But it is in the 
deepest and darkest spot, txd (dq, V. 
729, and perhaps in the region of the 
far west (sup. v. 622), that the rebel 
Titans are confined ; the ydopa uéya of 
v. 740, from which there is no escape 
through the upper 3e:p}, because Posei- 
don has pl gates over the entrance. 
Virgil seems to allude to this lowest 
region, Aen. vi. 580, ‘Hic genus anti- 
uum Terrae, Titania pubes, Fulmine 
ejecti, fundo volvuntur in imo.’ Mil- 
ton borrowed hence the notion of the 
depth of hell, Parad. L. Bk. ii., “ All 
unawares, fluttering his pinions vain, 
plumb down he drops Ten thousand 
fathoms deep.”’ 
727. rpiocrotxel, ‘in three rows,’ ‘in 
a triple fold.’ The notion of a triple 
wall, triple darkness, &c., is common in 
the poets, as is the multiple of three, 
nine. Cf. Georg. iv. 480, ‘ novies Styx 
interfusa coercet.’ Aen. vi. 549, ‘sub 
rupe sinistra Maenia lata videt, triplici 
circumdata muro.’ Ovid, Fast. iii. 801, 
‘Hunce triplici muro lucis incluserat 
atria Parcarum monitu Styx violenta 
trium.’ 
728. xeptaci. This is a notable in- 
stance of that singular property of the 


enters the body 


epic perfect, the evanescence of the x, 


and the shortening the long vowel be- 
fore it, wépia for wépuxa. So reOynas, 
rTeOverws, TeOvews, for TeOvnkds, TEOvavai, 
for reOvnxéva:, Aesch. Ag. 522, and so 
éotnws (inf. v. 747), éoreds, éxras, &c. 


730. dids peyaAow exyre N. 
732. rots ovx é&trdvrov éatt N. 


731. 


In tw indeed, the v stems only acci- 
dentally long, as in Atw and iw, for we 
have gicis by the side of Ators and 
@io1e. Homer has Aidw in Od. xxiii. 
843, and even the Attic poets some- 
times used @g¥ew and diew. The eli- 
mination of the « is however a singular 
phenomenon. Like the digamma, it 
would seem in.a certain sense to have 
been an arbitrary sound; and | ppbienl ag 
as the forms commonly called second 
perfects are more common in the early 
epic, the « did not originally form a part 
of the perfect termination. Dr. Donald- 
son’s opinion on this matter will be 
found in p. 185 of his laryer Greek 
Grammer. 

731. xépp ev edpdevrt. ‘Per loca 
senta situ,’ Virg. Aen. vi. 462. As 
%cxara is rather unusual for card re 
trxara, or adverbially for roppwrdrw, we 
should perhaps read x@pov és edpwevra. 
Compare én’ éoxarifi, v. 622. Gaisford, 
following Wolf, encloses this verse in 
brackets, and both Flach and Schoe- 
mann eject it. The passage seems to 
have been tampered with. The old 
reading may have been &y@a Geo) Tiriives 
ind Copp hepdevr: xdpp ev eipderri 
wedadpns toxara ms valovoww BovaAjor 
Aids vepeAnyepérao, ray ode etirdy eo, 
K.T.A. 

732. Novedéwv. To this god were 
attributed any mighty effects of nature 
in moving vast masses. The verbal 
éf:rdy is remarkable, and perhaps drat 
Aeyéuevoyv. Aeschylus has gor 3 otx 
evétodov, Pers. 684. 
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Xadkeias, rotxyos Sé firepotyeras duorepaber. 
év0a Tuns Korrtos te kat ‘OBpiapews peyadupos 


vatovaw, dvrakes muorot Ads atywxovo. 


735 


év0a Sé yns Svodepys Kat. Taprapov nepdevros 
movTou T aTpvy€rolo Kat OUpavod aoTEpdEVTOS 
éfeins mdvruv miyyat Kat weipar eaow, 
dpyaré’, evpwevra, Tare oTvyeovar Oeoi TreEp, 
4 4? 9 4 , 4 > > 5 ~ 
xdopa pey’, ovd€ Ke tavra Tekeaddpor eis EviavToy 740 


736. dFepderre 


733. reixos d¢ wepixecra: N. 
6Bprdpeos 


eacow N, Ald. 


733, wepolxera: was eonjorared by 
Hermann for the vulg. wepixerra: 3. It 
was afterwards restored by Coettling 
and Van Lennep from two or three 
copies, some others having reixos 3é wep 
ofxera:, while the Emmanuel MS. has 
reixos 3 weplixeitas. On the doubtful 
elision of the ¢ in wept see v. 678. Per- 
haps rotxos xepl 3 ofxera:, though ofxe- 
tat is hardly the right verb, and possibly 
wepiordéy should restored, or wepi- 
orlxes (weprorixlCo, Aesch. Ag. 1354). 
By éudorépwhevy he means that the wall 
is continuously built from the gate on 
both sides of it. 

734—5. Qn the form ’Ofpidpews, 
which is found in one MS. and the 
Aldine for 5 Bpidpews (a solecism), see 
on v. 617. Van Lennep edits &£6a 
Téyns, Kértos xal Bpidpews peydéupos. 
The MSS. as usual agree in réyns. 

785. ptAaxes morot. Of. Aesch. Prom. 
990, 4 rarp) mova: Zynvl morby kyyedoyr. 
The hundred-handed Giants had been 
released from their prison by Zeus, sup. 
v. 624, and are now appointed to the 
office of jailors over the conquered 
Titans. Apollodor. i. 2, 1, of ¢ rovras 
éxArobevres xparotos Titdywy, kal xadelp- 
tavres avrots ev r@ Taprdp@ ros ‘Exa- 
Téyxepas Kabloracay pvAaxas. Schol. 
Sei 5é voeiy, rs otros extds Tov Telxous 
exirnpovat tous Tiravas, ovdé ey Tois 
Titao det voeiv oixovytas TovTous. 


. OBpudpews (or 6 Bp.) L, Ald. 
Svodepys Kal ovpavod a. N, omitting the intermediate words. 
740. wavra om. N. 


739. FapyaXeé’ 


tTetxos 5é wep oixerar L, Ald. 734. 
736—7. t&v6a 8 vis 
738. 


736—9. These lines seem merely to 
repeat in other words the description in 
v. 728. Indeed, v. 739 is borrowed di- 
rectly from Il. xx. 65; and all these four 
verses are repeated inf. v. 807—10. It 
is possible indeed that from 736 to 745 
is a varied account of Tartarus, added 
from another recension, and formerly 
standing in place of 721—9. The idea 
of distance would seem to have been 
differently described in these two re- 
censions (or recitations of the early 
rhapsodists), by the xdAxeos &xpov in 
the one, and the year’s journey from the 
entrance of Tartarus to the bottom 
(of3as) in the other. There is some- 
thing abrupt in v. 740, where xdopa 
péy’ should be exegetical of some pre- 
ceding word different from mya) kal 
xeipara, and also in the omission of ris 
before txovro.—How the ‘ sources of sea 
and sky’ (which were thought to touch 
in their extreme limits) can be said to 
have their site in Tartarus, will be 
understood from the note on v, 726. 

740. reAcopdpos enaurds is a complete 
or solar year, the same as Séxa xAcious 
évavrovs, sup. V. 636; or it may mean 
simply, ‘for an entire and complete 
year, viz. measured by the seasons in 
any general way. Here wayra is not 
the nominative to ko:ro, but for 8Aoy. 
We must supply tis, the idea being, 
that the descent is so vast from the en- 
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obdas txour’, eb mpata mudwy evrocbe yévoiro, 
ahha nev €vOa Kat evOa hépor mpd Hedda OvédAy 
[apyarén: Sewdv re kal dOavdroior Oeoror 

TOUTO TEpas’ Kal VUKTOS épEeuY nS oiKia Seva 


eoTnkev vehérys Kexahuppéva Kvavéenar. | 


745 


Tav mpdcP *larreroto wdis Exet ovpavoy evpiv 
éoTnas, Kepay TE Kal axapdTyot xépecow, 
> A 9 4 xe A > 3; A 
acreudews, 001 NUE te kat ‘Hyépn docov iovoa 


744. Fouxia 


742. dépa LN, Ald. 
746. rev mpos 7 Ald. 
N. yépa rdcooy L, Ald. 


trance of Tartarus to the bottom, that 
any one would be falling for a whole 
year, Peng driven to and fro, up and 
down, back and forward, by violent 
currents of wind. <A storm is said xpo- 
dpe, to carry any thing before it. 
Here the dative is superadded to signify 
‘storm upon storm.’ Compare Opp. 579, 
"Hds tor rpopéper ney 6500, rpopépe: 5é re 
Epyov. I]. vi. 345, Ss pw’ Sper’ Ayan Te 
—olxecGa: xpopépovoa Kaxh dyduowo Ob- 
€AAg. Od. xx. 68, Frerrd p’ dvaprdtaca 
ObeAAa ofxorro xpopepovea Kar’ hepderra 
xéAeva. 

743—5. “Hi versus mire languent. 
Ineptissimum etiam est kal wurrds épepu- 
vis oixla Seva, quod cum sequentibus 
v. 746 seq. prorsus non cohaeret. Igitur 
seclusi utpote non profectos ab Hesi- 
odo.” Goettling. But, as Van Lennep 
observes, the position of the abode of 
night refers back to év@a in v. 736, viz. 
in the extreme west. Nevertheless, v. 
743 is like an interpolated verse, and it 
is not very clear to what rotvro répas 
exactly refers. These three verses may 
have been added to introduce the epi- 
sode about Atlas, $s xpbs éordpous rérous 
érrnxe, as Aeschylus said in Prom. 356. 
They are rejected by Flach. Schoemann 
supposes a lacuna of lost verses. 

746. trav xpdade, 7, o0e,in front 
of these abodes of night. Schol. wpd ray 
ofcwy, Sndrovéri ris vuerds. He adds, 
that there is an inconsistency in this ac- 


743. Sey re N. 
747. xai om. N. 


744, épeBevns N. 
748. ori L. re om. 


count of Atlas. For how, he asks, could 
Atlas stand on the earth and support 
heaven, if heaven was so far from 
that a mass of iron would be nine days 
in falling? Accordingly Dr. Flach omits 
v. 747. The poets notion doubtless 
was, that Atlas held up the sky near its 
junction with earth in the far west. It 
is not said, either here or sup. v. 517 
seqq., that Atlas was confined in Tar- 
tarus, though he was in penal servitude. 
—The common reading is txer’ obpardy 
edpdy, which has been altered to Zyes on 
Hermann's conjecture, and from one of 
Goettling’s MBB. Neither the middle 
verb nor the elision of the final a is 
usual. (See Opp. 702.) The active is 
defended by the nearly similar passage 
sup. 517—19, “AraAas 8 obpaydy ebpiy 
Exe: xparepis bw’ dvd-yens, where v. 747 
ocours a8 v.519. Van Lennep thinks 
%xera: may be defended by II. xxi. 531, 
but there Zxere is the imperative. - 
748. 86:,in the place where, od, viz. 
in the west. This locality is expressed 
by a singular metaphor (derived, pruba- 
bly, from the change of night-watches), 
‘Where Night and Day approaching 
(viz. when going in opposite directions), 
greet each other as they pass the mighty 
threshold,’ or as Night $e upon the 
earth and Day sinks or descends be- 
neath it. Schol. 4 wt xa 4 Huépa xwpr- 
(dpevac dw GAAhAwY xwpocayopedovow 
dwavraca &AAhAas. Compare Od. x. 
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adAnAas Tporéevtov, apeBonevar péyav ovdov, 
XadKkeov. - 9 pev €ow *xateByoero, 7 5é Ovpale 
4 +) LA > 9 la , ‘4 > Q 2/7 : 
€pxerat, ovdé ror’ audorepas Sdépos évros é€pyet, 
9 b | 2>N e€ Pf 4 ¥ 3 A 
adn’ aiet Erépn ye Sdpwv Exroabev éotora 

A 9 , eon sf Os 29 VN OA 
yatav eruorpedetat, 7 OS av Sdpov évtos Eovea 
pipver THY abrns @pyv 600d, €or’ av txnrac 
e QA 3 a ld b ¥ 
n pev ety Oovioiet daos TodvdepKes Exovca, 
» 8 ’Trvov pera xepot, Kaciyyntov Bavdrou, 
[Nv€ dro, vededy Kexaruppevyn Hepoeroer. 

¥ Q ‘ A > A > 7 »¥ 

Ev0a 5é Nuxrés matdes Epeuvys otk’? €xovow, 
"Tivos kat @dvaros, Sewot Oeoi: ovdd zor abrovs 


750 


755 


"Heduos hacOwv emdépxera: axtivecow 


749. apoodemov 751. Fépyea 


749. dAApAos N. 
tiv avrns N, Ald. 


82, 80: worpéva woluny harder eiveAdwy, 6 
5é 7 éfeAdwy draxove:.—There is a va- 
riant du¢ls éotoa, but it has less autho- 
rity and gives an inferior sense. For 
nuépn there are variants juépa: and 
jpépa. The plural was first written on 
account of iovom, and then the final I 
was mistaken for T, giving the Aldine 
Tasco, and leaving juépa. 

749. uéyay ovSév. The idea is that 
of steps leading to a vast portal, through 
which guards pass to keep watch out- 
side. For the expression cf. Theocr. ii. 
104, prs Odpas bwtp ovddy due:Bdéuevor 
modi Kotoy. <Aesch. Cho. 562, ei 3’ ody 
duelpo Bardy Epxeroy xrvddy. Ibid. 952, 
Taxa St wayreAhs xpdvos auelpera: apd- 
dupa Swudrev. 

750. xaraBhoera, ‘descensura est,’ is 
a less probable sense than xareffcero 
(the epic aorist), descendere solet. Day 
retires, as it were, into the subterranean 
palace of night, and then Night leaves 
her own abode, comes upon the earth 
from the western door, and leaves it by 
a similar door in the east at the moment 
when Day reappears at that door. 


750. xaraByoera: MSS. 
755. érexOovinar N. 


760 


757. aFepoFewder 758. Fouxta 


754, ris abris L. 
758. eperpais N. 


754. abrijs does not agree with dd03, 
as if for rijs a’rfs (see on Scut. H. 35), 
but stands for the emphatic éaurijs, 
which is not an epic form; ‘she awaits 
her own time for the journey, until it 
shall have arrived.’ 

755 —7. These lines are enclosed in 
brackets by Gaisford and Flach after 
Heyne and Wolf. It seems more likely 
that v. 757—61 in part belonged to a 
different recension, or were the interpo- 
lations of rhapsodists, especially as v. 
760 is read in Od. xi. 16, and the feeble 
line that follows seems modified from 
ibid. 17, 18; o8@ éxdr’ dy crelyno: xpos 
obpavdy dorepdevra, off 87’ dy dy én 
yaiay ax’ obpayd0ey xporpdxnra:. It ses 
be added, that “fxvos xaciyynros Gayd- 
rowo, ‘ consanguineus leti sopor,’ Aen. vi. 
278, occurs also in Il. xiv. 231. See 
sup. v. 212. It is not improbable that 
the original passage contained only v. 
754 followed by 758 and 762 ond» the 
names not having been specified, but 
only the attributes of Sleep and Death 
described. Flach has ejected 759-61. 
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ovpavor eicaviav ovd ovpavdbev KataBaivar. | 
TOV ETEPOS pev YH TE Kal evpéa vara Daldoons 


WYouxos avotpederat Kat peirtyos avOparou, 
Tov O€ odypen pev Kpadin, xdAKeov Sé of Frop 


mreés &v ornifecow exer 8 bv mpata Ka Bnow 


765 


3 4, 3 ‘ N \ 9 4 A 
avOpdrrwv: éxOpds S€ Kat dBavdrovot Peotow. 
"EvOa Geod xOoviov rpdabev Séuor HYYevtes, 
[ipOipou 7° "Atdew xat erawns Lepoedoveins, | 
€ A ‘ ‘N , 4 A 
éotaci, Sewos dé Kiav mpoTdpole guddooe, 


“‘ lA A ‘\ y b A 37 
vyreujs, TEexVQY O€ KaKHV Exe és pev idvras 


770 


TAWEL OLS OUP] TE Kal OVaT apdorépooW, 
eEehOciv & obk adris ég mddw, adda Soxevav 
éoOier ov xe AdByow wudéwv ExroaHev idvra 
[ipBinou 7’ ’AiSew Kai érawns Tepoedoveins. | 


"EvOa S€ vaverder orvyep) eds aBavdrowct, 


764. Foe 


764. odypy Ald. 
774. om. N. didao L, Ald. 


763. ficvyos nal pelAryos. On this 
principle Latona, the goddess of Night, 
1s called #x:os xa pelAsyos, sup. v. 406. 

767. wpdoGey, in front of the abode of 
Sleep and Death is the dwelling of 
Hades and Proserpine. Compare rév 
xpéc0¢ in v.746. One can hardly doubt 
that the next verse has been interpolated 
from Od. x. 534. xi.47. Wolf supposed 
it to have been a marginal comment on 
Geod xOovlov. It occurs again, at least in 
the majority of MSS., as v. 774.—On 
éxalyns, which Buttmann would write 
éx’ aivijs, see the Lexilogus in v. 

770. The. syntax appears to be, rovs 
pev eloidyras calve, though perhaps 
caivew ts twa may be defended.—dauo- 
orépots, Viz. both ears on every one of 
his fifty or hundred heads ; for there is 
a discrepancy in this respect with v. 312 


sup. 

772. é&eAOecy. The Schol. cites Aesch. 
Pers. 684—6, oikrp@s Kadciobé pw’, tore 
5° od« evékodor. 


768. bras N. 


775 


768. 774. ’AFidew 


771. ovpavy re N. 


774. Omitted in many copies, and cer- 
tainly. needless in this place. Cf. v. 768. 

775. #v@a, in continuation of v. 758 
and 767, viz. near the abode of night. 
—Ouvydrnp xpecBurdrn, the eldest as 
well as most venerated, «rpopepeordry 
axacéwy, sup. v. 361.—xAuTa dduara, 
perhaps ‘sounding halls,’ like dé: . 
Axhevres, sup. V. 767, eAvrds ’Oxeavds v. 
274. Cf. xAura déuara valew in v. 303. 
As an epithet to persons (inf. 927. 956), 
it may rather mean ‘ renowned.’—This 
episode about Styx is of considerable 
interest, and evidently of great anti- 
quity. Derived from a root meaning 
‘to shudder,’ it was held to be the one 
infernal power of which the celestial 
gods stood in dread, and the majesty of 


‘which they dared not violate. This 


special prerogative had been conferred 
on Styx sup. v. 397—9. Hesiod’s con- 
ception of it seems to have been rather 
vague: it rose from a cavern beneath 
the earth (having its ultimate source, 
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Sew) XrvE, Ovydrnp awoppdov "Oxeavoto 


apeo Burarn. 


voodw 6€ Jedv khuta Sdpata vaie 


A , ed 3 ‘ A > 
paxpjow wérpyot katnpepe: apd dé ravry 
Kioow apyvpéoict pos ovpavoy éarypiKTat. 


mavpa S€ @avpavros Ovydrnp 1dédas dKéa *Ipis 


780 


ayyeins mwdetrat ér evpéa vara Pardons, 
ommoT Epis Kat veikos év ADavaroirw opyTan. 
Kat p dotis Wevdonrar "Odvpmia Sdpar’ éxdvrav, 
Zevs S€ re "Ipw erreuwe Oedv pwéyay GpKov évetkar 


776. dwWoppéov 


780. Fipes 


784. Fipw 





781. ayedinv N. 


like all other rivers, from Oceanus), 
but appeared on the surface of the 
earth falling from a rock (v. 792). In 
later times, at least, the Styx was 
thought to flow into Lake Avernus. 
But there was a spring so called in 
Arcadia, Pausan. viii. chap. 18. 

779. nloow. The notion seems bor- 
rowed from a grotto having white stal- 
agmites that formed supporting pillars 
to the roof.—xpbs otpaydy perhaps 
means, ‘reaching upwards to the base 
or foundation of heaven,’ viz. in Tar- 
tarus, sup. v. 737. Of. Eur. Bacch. 
1082, xpds odpavdy xal yaiay eorhpice 
@@s cepvod wupds. Schol. rovTo Kad’ 
brepBoAhy, od ao &xpis obpavoi of Kloves 
éx Taprdpov. There is a confusion be- 
tween the subterranean abode of a god- 
dess, and the subterranean cave of a 
deep-seated spring. 

780—2. Gaisford and Flach reject 
these lines after Wolf and Heyne, who 
condemn also v. 783. To remove them 
however would be a great detriment to 
the sense. ‘But seldom does Iris go 
to and fro (from Heaven to Tartarus 
and back) with a message over the 
wide surface of the sea, (namely,) when 
strife and diypute shall have arisen 
among the immortals ; and whoever (i.e. 
whenever any one) of those dwelling 
in Olympus shall speak falsely, then 


ayyeAins L, Ald. 


truly does Zeus send Iris to bring, as a 
mighty oath for the gods, from afar in 
a golden flagon the much-celebrated - 
water.’ There is nothing obscure here 
but the use of Zevs 5¢ re for Zebs 379 ror 
(Zebds rére Flach) in v. 784. 

781. The MSS. vary between ayyeAln, 
ayyeAlns, ayyeAlny. This is a difficult 
Homeric word, for which the reader 
should refer to Buttmann’s discussion 
in the Lexilogus (in v.). He shows 
that many of the grammarians be- 
lieved in a nominative 6 dyyeAlns. 
Between the genitive and the cognate 
accusative it is difficult to decide. We 
find in Homer, I]. iii. 206, #3 yap Kai 
Sevpdé wor’ HAvoe dios "Odvaceds ced Ever’ 
ayyeAlns. In xiii. 252, #é rev dyyeaAlns 
per Ey’ HArvOes; ib. xv. 640, dyyealns 
ofxveoxe. But in xi. 140, dyyeAhnv 
éA@dvra occurs. Goettling attempts to 
explain the genitive as in x«phoceyw 
6300, ety mwedfov, &e. Van Lennep 
adopts the reading éyyeAin, the thing 
being used for the person. 

783. Flach reads with Gerhard xaf 
p 8re tis Y. Van Lennep assents to 
Goettling’s explanation of the syntax, 
ka) dxdre ris Yevdyntat, Sorts wor’ early. 

784. wéyay Spxov. The water itself 
is so culled, because 8pxos properly 
an any object to swear by. See on 
v. 400. ; 
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™mr\d0e & xpucén tp0xdy, Tovavupoy Vdup, 785 
Yuxpov, 67 é€x Térpyns KataheiBeras jALBaToro 

vimAns* moddov O€é vid yOovds edpvodeins 

é€ igpov mrorapoto péer dua vita pédavay 

‘Oxeavoto xépas: Sexdryn 8 émi potpa dédacrau. 

évvéa pev TEpi ynv TE Kat evpéa vata Dalacons 790 
Sivys apyupéns ethvypevos els ada timret, 

" Se po’ ék wérpns mpopéa péya wna Oeovow. 


788. p&ea 790. éwéa 


785. wodtdpBpipov N. 
imo L, Ald. 
apoppee N. 


785. “sxoAvéyupos dicitur Styx quod 
multa est in ore poetarum.” Goettling. 
Schol. dvouacrdy, riniov, } tvSotor, F 
wodAduus Sxd wodAay dvopa(duevoy, 3d 
tods Spxovs. So the cave of Typhoeus 
in Cilicia is called wroAvéyupoy, Pind. 
Pyth. i. 17. 

786. wuxpéy. This probably alludes 
to the physical meaning of Styx. 
on v. 775.—xaradcBera:, as Homer 
calls it 7d xare:Béuevoy Irvyds Fdwp, 


Od. v. 185. Il. xv. 87. 


789. xépas, a branch, éroppét. Thuc. 
i. 110, rpshpes Siddoyo0: xAdovoa és 
Afyurrov tcxov xara rd Mevdharov xépas. 
Van Lennep well compares Apoll. 
Rhod. iv. 1282, where the Ister is 
called Sxarov xépas ’Oxeavoto.—dexdrn 
potpa, @ tenth share of the water of 
Oceanus is allotted to Styx, which 
therefore woAAdy pée, v. 787—8. 

790. évvéa, viz. xépara, the accusa- 
tive after efAryudvos, the subject of 
which is ’Qreavyds. nslate :—‘ nine 
indeed (out of ten) channels ocean 
conveys in zig-zag courses with clear 
eddies round the earth and the broad 
expanse of the sea, and (so at last) falls 
into the brine; but this-one (viz. the 
Styx, or tenth portion) flows from a 
rock, a great harm to the gods.’ The 

sage is difficult, but is capable of a 
etter and simpler meaning than that 
given by some interpreters. By epi 
yiiv x.7.A. the subterranean courses of 


791, Fercypévos 


786. mérpas N. 
788. worapnov N. 


792. mpopea 


787. woAdXov 8 
791. eidsrypeva N. 792. 


the rivers appear to be meant, as de- 
scribed in Georg. iv. 366, ‘Omnia sub 
magna labentia flumina terra Spectabat 
diversa locis, Phasimque Lycumque,’ 
&c. These rivers, like the Styx itself, 
ultimately appear on earth and fall 
into the inner seas, viz. the Mediterra- 
nean or Pontus. The Schol. has this 
comment :—roAd 8 bd Thy viv 51a Tod 
"Oneavod Aabpalws wapépxera: 7d dup 
Ths Zrvyds, xa) obros. (There is some 
corruption here. He adds,) for: dé +d 
éxei S8wp tis rvyds rd Séxaroyv pépos 
Tou "Oxeavelov Saros, ds Exew Td Aorwdy 
Bdwp rod ’OQxeavod polpas évyda, rd be 
TRS Irvybs ulay. The superstitious 
dread of the Styx (a stream cascading 
from a rock in Arcadia) arose from its 
being in a solitary and weird-looking 
place, and also from the water disap- 
ing in a ‘swallow,’ which was 
supposed to conduct it to the under- 
world.— As for efAryuévos, (for which 
the Emmanuel MS. has eiA:yuéva,) 
Hesiod used it also of the tortuous 
course of the Cephisus, frag. cci., xal 
re 3° ?Opxopevod elArypévos elot Spdewv 
&s. (The sister stream Ilissus might 
seem to be derived from this very verb.) 
Euripides used the same participle in 
the Theseus (frag. 385, 7) to describe 
the letter 2, rplroy 3 Béorpuxds ris ws 
eiAryuévos. 
792. uéya wha. See on v. 400. 
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9 | 9 ? 3 ? 2 4 
OS Kev THY EriopKov aTrodeipas EroLocon 
> a a » 0 ‘4 > 4, 
aBavarav, ot Exovor Kapy vipoevros ‘Odvpzrov, 
KELTQL VHUTPLOS TETEAETLEVOY Els EvLAUTOV, 
s 

ovode ror auBpooins Kai véxrapos epxerat Gooov 

“A , »# 
Bpdows, adAd. re Ketrau dvamvevotos Kat avavdos 
oTpwrois ev dexderot, Kaxov 5 eri KGpa Kadvrre. 


795 


2 \ 9 A A , , > 9» ‘ 
QUTAP €7NV VOVO OV TEeAMEoN feeyav ets EVLaUTOD, 


dddos & e& adddovu Séxerar yademrdrepos ZOXos" 


800 


> # QA “A 9 4 aN 37 
eivderes 5€ Jedy aropeiperat aiey édvtav, 
ovdé rot és BovAny émuypioryeras ovd’ ert Satras 
évvéa mravr’ éerea’ Sexdto 8 eripioyerar abtis 
> , bd ld a? v4 ’ > » 
cipéas a0avarwr, ot ‘Odvpmia Sdpat Exova. 


801. eivdFeres 


793. rov—éropioe N. 
Ald. 797. Bpdcios L. 


803) dweagiere Feed 


daroXeivas LN, Ald. 
799. vod cov N. 


804. Feipas? 


795. wyrorpos L, 
800. xararwraros 


L. yxaAerwraros Ald. xaderdrepos N. 


7193. dwodclpas, ‘having taken up 
this water as a libation.’ Cf. v. 785.— 
éxlopxoy, perhaps agreeing with Thy, 
‘in witness of an oath.’ Otherwise, 
we must understand éxlopxoy 8pxov 
éxoudoon. Perhaps too the poet in- 
tended érxopuviva: d0avdrwv, ‘to swear 
by the immortals,’ to be taken together 
like éxdyunos Or éexwvonacpévos Twds. 
See Opp. 194. 

795. vhirpos, ‘breathless,’ from 47h. 
Schol. yp. ynbrorpos, a variant which 
probably gave rise to vfrorpos, found 
in the Aidine and others. 

797. &\Ad te. Perhaps aad’ dye. 
But see sup. on v. 3. Goettling is cer- 
tainly wrong in saying “ Huic re v. 
798 respondet 5¢ in «andy 5é.”—dyd- 
wyevoros can only be explained by dva 
having the negative sense of a (see on 
dvdeAwra, v. 660, and cf. avdedvow (dvée- 
doy), Il. ix. 146). But dvarveiy means 
‘to respire;’ hence &uxvevoros might 
mean ‘having drawn breath,’ and 
avdurvevoros ‘breathless.’ Either this 
form of the word should be restored, or 
Hermann’s ay’ &xvevoros. 

798. x@ua, ‘a trance,’ ‘a lethargy.’ 


This word is used in I. xiv. 359. Od. 
xviii. 201. : 

799. The péyas émavrds is either the 
same as the rereAeopévos or TeAEapdpos 
éviaurds, sup. v. 740, ‘a full year,’ or, as 
Goettling thinks, not a single year, but 
a cycle of eight years (évvaernpis) is 
meant.—vovooyv reAdon, ac. SiareAdoy els 
éviavrdy xaprepey, xdoxev. The com- 
mon phrase reAevray #s rs explains this 
syntax. 

801. dwopuelpera:. See on Opp. 578. 
Van Lennep prefers the form dérayelp- 
era: with several MSS. here, and the 
Cod. Gale in the former place.—Be- 
tween évyderes and the Homeric form 


‘elvderes the MSS. vary. Van Lennep 
- prefers the former, which is the common 


rae comparing évyaerfpw in Opp. 
436. There may have been a primitive 
form évFéa by the side of ayvéla. 

802. The full construction perhaps 
is, ob8 és Bovary iby émployera: rots 
BovAetovow. Van Lennep well com- 

8 Il. xviii. 215, oH 8 ex) rdoppor 
i@y dad relxeos, ob8 és "Axaots ulo- 


vero. 
804. elpéas, the conversations, Adoxas. 
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Tolov ap opKov eOevto Beot Urvyds apOurov vdwp, 
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[aytywov, 76 & inos karacrupédou dua xapov. | 
a “A A QA 4 3 4 
("EvOa dé yns Svodepys Kat Taprapou jepdevros 
qovToU T ATpVYETOLO Kal OUPavOU GoTEpPOEVTOS 
éeins wavTwy Wryyai Kal Teipart €aow, 


> 4] 3 ? a 4 4 
dpyadé’, eupdevra, Tare aTUyéover Devi ep. | 


évOa Sé pappapeai re TvdaL Kal yaAKEoS Ovdds, 
daoreudys, piljot Sunvercerow apnpas, 

> , 4 Q A ¥ e Ud 
avroduys: poole dé Oeav exroober amavtav 


807. dfepdevros 


806. 7d 8’ —xaracradeAod N. 
Adivos ovdés L. 


See on elpetoa:, sup. v.38. Homer uses 
elpey an a Nl. xviii. 531), Hesiod 
elpéw and eipéa. Ruhnken remarks that 
the form eipéa is not mentioned by any 
of the old lexicographers, and would 
read efpais. 

805. €0evro Geol. Zeus appointed this 
honour as a special prerogative of Styx, 
sup. v. 400; but here the gods are said 
to have adopted it for themselves. — 

806. Perhaps this verse is an addition; 
it is ejected by Flach alao. The epithet 
eytrywy seems to mean ‘dark’ (see on 
Aesch. Eum. 989). As the Thebans 
had their ’“Qyi’y:a: riAq, it may have 
been a Boeotic word, and so employed 
by Hesiod. But the Styx is strangely 
said féva: twp 3:4 xépov. Proba- 
bly we must supply jéovca, and sup- 
pose the epithet to refer to éx wérpns 
in v. 786. The more common word 
applied to rocks is orvpAds, which 
combines the two notions of ‘ hard’ and 
‘dry.’ 
Antig. 250. Hesych. xaracrupédov: 
xarathpov. Id. kardorupAoy: Karagnpoy: 
kal jypeis 3¢ ras dvepydorous x@pas Kal 
oxAnpas Srupads Kadrovper. 

807—10. These four lines have al- 
ready occurred at v. 736, and their re- 
currence here is an evidence of dis- 
jointed portions of this poem having 

een variously put together. Gaisford, 
Flach, and Goettling, after Wolf, en- 


aiylSa papuapény. 


Cf. Aesch. Prom. 767. Soph.. 


805 
810 
810. Fapyadéa 
809. dacoiy N, Ald. 811. 


812. ddWeudis L. 


close in brackets from 807 to 819. The 
frequent use of the commencement é@v6a 
5¢ or &véa (e. g. 729, 734, 736, 758, 767, 
775, 807, 811) facilitated the repetition 
of similar descriptive passages. As- 
suming only 807—10 to be wrongly 
added in this place, é@a 5¢ in v. 811 
must refer to the gates placed over Tar- 
tarus by Poseidon, v. 733, which were 
there called xdAxe:a:, but are here pap~ 
pdpeat, meaning perhaps simply ‘bright.’ 
Photius, papyapéry> Aaurpdy. Cf. IL. 
xiv. 273, dAa pappapény and xvii. 594, 
Ibid. viii. 15, 6a 
adhperal re wiAa nal xdAxeos odds. 

812. doreugdis, firm, immoveable, &«f- 
ynros, sup. v. 748. Il. iii. 219.— Signor, 
deeply infixed or implanted in the earth 
with natural and not artificial founda- 
tions. Cf. Oed. Col. 1590, roy narap- 
paxtny dddv xarxois BdOpow: ynbev ép- 

i(wuévov. This line closely resembles 
l, xil. 184, dpves—pl(now peydanor 
Sinvenéeco’ dpapvias. 

813. xpécGev. This appears to coin- 
cide with %v@a in v. 734. Van Lennep 
explains, “Non ante sed ultra illud 
limen.”’ But there is no reason why 
xpéo0e should have a different sense 
here and in 746, 767, viz. in front of the 
gates. Here however not the rebel 
Titans, but the hundred-handed giants, 
their keepers, were posted as sentinels. 
There is less difficulty in répyv xdeos, 
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Tirnves vaiovors mépnv Xaeos Codeporo. 


> AN > 4 > \ 3 ¢ 
aurap épiapaparyoto Avos KeuTot EiKoupot 


815 


apata vaetaovow én’ Oxeavoto Henébro1s, 
Korros r 76€ Tuns: Bpidpeay ye pev nuv édvra 
yapBpov édv roinoe Bapvxrumos ‘Evvociyasos, 
dake Sé Kupomddevay drrview, Ouyarépa nv. 


Avrap éret Tirnvas am ovpavov é€édace Zeus, 


820 


omdTatov TéKxe Taida Tupwéa Tata wedopy 
Taprapov év didrdrnte dua ypuaeny “Adpodirny. 
ov xeElpes pev Eaow én ioyvi epypar Exovoa, 


814. yaFeos 815. A, Fos 


818. éov 819. ofyv (opyv) 


823. Fépypar’ 


814. pévovor N. 
é€ otpavov efdAacye N, 


which means in the part of Tartarus 
across the great gulf, and furthest re- 
moved from the celestial gods. The 
guards or sentinels dwell close to the 
upper entrance of Tartarus, and tliere- 
fore near to the wdévrov wnyal (v. 738) 
and wKeavoto OéueAa, the under parts, 
as it were, seen from below, of sea and 
earth. 

817. ye yey, ‘but,’ i.e. there are two 
out of three who continue to keep guard 
over the Titans, sup. 735. From the 
contiguity of their habitation to Ocea- 
nus, we may suppose that Poseidon 
selected the favoured one for his son-in- 
law. K. O. Miller observes (Hist. Gr. 
Lit. p. 91) that Poseidon and Briareus 
seem to have had in some countries a 
common worship. Thus Briareus is 
said to be called Ai-yafwy by mortal men, 
Il. i. 404, and Aiyatwy is also a name of 
Poseidon (Hesaych. évdAsos 6eés). Sup. 
626 it was said that Briareus Cottus 
and Gyes had been released from bon- 
dage for their services to Zeus; here 
they seem transferred to some happy 
land, some paxdpwy yvijoos. To this 
Pindar alludes, Pyth. iv. 291, Atce 5e 
Zevds apOlrovs Titavas. 

819. 4» evidently takes both the o and 
the F, or in other words, the aspirated 
digamma. The metre requires ofny or 


815. xAerot 7’ L. 
821. rudiéa N. 


819. émuda N. 
823. gacow Ald, 


820. 


opfy. So Scut. H. 59, abrdv nat warépa 
ty “Apy. I]. xiii. 376, 6 & twéoxero 
duyarépa v, and Od. xix. 400, 6vyarépos 
hs. Od. ix. 461, ds elmdy roy xpidy ard 
go wéuwe Obpace. The é in édy is from 
another form, Foy for oFdv, or Fedy. 

820. Hesiod continues his account of 
the Titanic race, and the doom which 
they received from the victorious Zeus. 
This Typhoeus, the god of volcanoes 
and earthquakes (see v. 306—7), was 
born after the expulsion of the Titans 
from heaven, and became a second and 
hardly less furmidable adversary of Zeus. 
Miiller (Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 91) calls this . 
episode “an after-piece to the battle of 
the Titans.” Goettling thinks that it 
should follow v. 452, and so conclude 
the first part of the Theogony. Com- 
pare Apollodor. i. 6, 3, ds 8& éxpdrncay 
of Geol Téy Trydvrwy, TH} paddAoy xoAw- 
Geioa ulyvuta: Taprdpy, Kal yeryg Tupava 
éy Kircclg, pemeyuévny eExovta tow 
dvSpds xal Onplov. Aeschylus calls the 
monster ynyevys, a8 born from Earth, 
Prom. 359. Pindar, Pyth. i. 25, men- 
tions it as xetvo épmreroy. 

823. éx’ ioxét. Van Lennep explains 
this, ‘for strength ;’ ‘ whose hands are 
engaged in actions to show his strength.’ 
Hesych. &pypara: apdyuara. Perbaps 
he took it to mean ‘ whose hands were 
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‘ 4 2 Ud A ~ 3 4 ey» 
Kal TOOES GkKapaToL KpaTepovd Deod: éx O€ of apwy 


qv éxarov Kehadai opus, Sewoto Spaxovros, 


825 


yrdoonar Svopepjaor Nedecxp6ros, éx S€ of Gooav 
Jeorrecins Keharjow va oppor TUp apapvoce. 

0 2 93 , A 4 ‘4 
[awacdéwy 8 ék Kepadéwy wip Kaiero Sepxopevoro, | 
duvat & év rdoyow évav Sewys cepadrjor 


e y SEA ? 4 
Tavroiwny OT Levrat, abéadaror. 


adore pev yap 830 


pléyyov?’ wore Geotor ovriewer, adore S aire 


824—6. For 
825. xparepowo N. 826. Aru 
Aeltyovros.) AeAexpdres Ald. 


mracav 6 L. 


macoay & Ald. 


strong in action.’ But the phrase is 
difficult to explain. It may mean, ‘ be- 
sides,’ ‘over and above,’ his strength; 
having both power and the desire to 
exert it. So sup. v. 153, icxbs 8 &xAnros 
kpareph peydaw éx) ele. Also v. 146, 
Bin—éx) Epyois. Aesch. Theb. 549, xelp 
bpq rd Spdoimov. Flach reads ob xeipes 
pey &Fawroa ew ioxti Fépypar’ txoucai, 
Schoemann having proposed &arro: for 
Zacrv. 

825. On 4y for foay (or Evav) see v. 
321. Aristophanes seems to copy this 
passage, Pac. 756, éxardy 5¢ nbKrAq Ke- 
garal Kordnwr oiuwtopevwy eAtxuevro 
Hep) thy xepadrfy. Apollodor. i. 6, 3, 
xetpas Be elxe (Tupay), thy wey ext thy 
éoxépay éxrewoperny, thy 5e éxl ras 
évarovds: éx trobrwy 8& efeixoy éxardy 
xeparal Spaxdvrwy,—mup 5 édépxero 
Tots Supact, 

826. The masculine AceAe:xudres, the 
reading of most copies, and as such re- 
tained by Goettling and Van Lennep 
(who however gives AcA:xuédres), is 
capable of defence, since repadal dgiwy 
is virtually the same as Specs. Compare 
sup. v. 591—3, piaAa yuvaunev—aodpopopor. 
Gaisford edits AeAecxudros, with two or 
three MSS. The anomalous perfect 
AéAeixua Or AéAtxpa must be referred to 
Aelyw, Aetxuwv, Alxunut, though the 
regular form would be AédAexa. See 
on Scut. H. v. 235, and Buttm. Lexil. 
p. 547, note. Perhaps AcAecxudres is 


xporos N. XeXetxpdros (7) 
ovdé of docwv N. 


830. ietoa: MSS. 


828. xafero 


L. (gi. 
828. 3 om. N. 


the result of two readings, AeAcxudres 
and AeAe:xdéres. Ourtius, Gr. Et. 483, 
says, ‘it would be possible to bring 
forward the Hesiodic AeAeryudres and 
derive its » from F.” Perhaps it isa 
rhapsodist’s coinage from Alxuo = 
Aixpudwo.—ex 8é of «.7.A..* And from the 
eyes in his monstrous heads under the 
eyebrows fire flashed.’ 

828. This verse is. thought by Wolf 
and others to have belonged to another 
recension, in place of the two preceding. 
It is enclosed in brackets by Gaisford 
and Goettling, ejected by Flach. 

830. The vulgate ietoa: seems in- 
capable of defence, while the x before 
the aspirate has some analogy in the 
Aeolic drgis. One or two MSS. only 
give b@ feicva: 

831. Geoto: should properly have been 
Geovs. The dative is difficult to explain. 
Perhaps it is a confused construction 
for p0éyyorro ore cuverods elvas Geois. 
Van Lennep would supply éetetva:, “ ut 
diis (liceret) intelligere.” The various 
sounds here described, and compared to 
the noises made by animals, are to be 
referred to the earthquake-rumblings 
and other strange sounds which com- 
monly precede eruptions. These sounds 
are called ‘intelligible to the gods,’ 
either because they were not intelligible 
to others, or because they knew that 
rebellion and hostility were intended. 
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Tauvpov épiBpvyew, pévos aoxérov, foovay ayavpou, 
» + ] Oy 4 3 , \ ad 

adore 8 abre Adovros avardéa Oupdv Exovros, 

¥ 3 > 4 > 4 , > 2? A 
dddore 8 ab oxvadkcecow éoixdta, Satpar dxovoan, 


adore 8 ad poileoy’, ird 8 yyeev ovpen paxpd. 


Kat vd Kev emETO Epyov auyXavoy ypate Keive, 
? 9 A \. 9? a ¥ 
kai kev oye Ovnroton Kai dbavdrovow avater, 
b ] \ FPF 3 9 fA 4 AQ b) “A A 
ei uy ap 6&0 vonoe tarnp avdpav Te Gedy Te. 
. > 9 4 , »¥ b ‘\ Q aa 
aoxhnpov 8 éBpdvrnce kat 6uBpov, audi dé yata 


opepdaddoy KovdBnoe Kai ovpavos evpus Umrepber, 


movros T OKeavov TE poal kat Taprapa ‘yains. 
‘\ Y 3 93 > ‘4 , 77 
mooot & um abavdrour péyas medepiler’ “Odvpros 
épyvupévoto avaxtos: émerrevayxile € yaia. 
A 9 e399 , , 9 , , 
Kavya & vm dudotépwv Kdreyev ioedéa mévrov 


834. FeFoudra OdF para 
843. Fdvaxros 


832. épiBpdxew pevos doxerov L. doxerov N. 


835. poLacy’ L, Ald. folfecy’ N. 
6Bpipov N. aiav N. 
843. treorovaxife N. 


832. ravpov, viz. pwval Foay, v. 829. 
But éoudra in v. 8384 depends again on 
~0éyyorro, Aeschylus, who has rather 
closely copied this passage in Prom. 360 
seqq., says nothing about a tauriform 


shape ;— 
dyréorn Oeois 
opepdvaio: yanpnAaiar cupl(wy pdvov- 
€& dupdray 8 Yorpawre ‘yopywrdy 
aéjas, 
hs thy Aids tupavvld’ éxxépowy Big. 


But Ovid, also alluding to this passage, 
Fast. iii. 799, describes the monster as 
half serpent, balf bull-shaped ; ‘ Matre 
satus Terra, monstrum mirabile, taurus 
Parte sui serpens posteriore fuit.’ 
Hesiod, indeed, only says that his votoe 
was like that of a bull. But soca is not 
the right word, and moreover it should 
be Féooa. Perhaps 8oce 8 a&yadpou, 
torva tuentis. 

835. Most copies give pol(acx’, which 
would imply a present tense in —dw or 


840. obpavoy éyyis N. 
844. dudorepnvo N. 


835 
840 
836. Fépyov 837. Fdvagev 
844. xdFua. FoFedéa. 
834, om. N. 


837. dde N. 839. oxAnpdv 7’ N. 


842. wodeutler’ N. 


—d(w. See Scut. H. 480. Goettlin 
gives poikeax’ with the Emmanuel M 
(which omits v. 834). Some copies 
have poi{os ox’ or xe. Properly, jo:(ée 
is ‘to whizz,’ ‘ to rustle,’ ‘to hiss.’ But 
Hesiod seems to have used fol({w. Per- 
haps, &AAore 3’ ad polly ded Fhyeey open 
Baxpd, or bwd Fixee 8 x.7.A.—On three 
consecutive verses beginning with the 
same word, see Opp. 5. 

836. gpyoy auhxavoy, viz. the attain- 
ment of the sovereignty. The pre- 
ceding narrative implies that Typhoeus 
sent out threatening sounds against 
Zeus. Goettling thinks this verse be- 
gee to another recension in place of 
v. 837. 

843. éweorevdxi(e, ‘adgemebat,’ Van 
Lennep. Goettling reads brecrevdxi(e, 
the reading of the Emmanuel MS. being 
bweorovaxi(e. . 

844. tw’ duporépwy, from the lightning 
of Zeus and the fire (v. 827) from Ty- 
phoeus, Schol. 6rd rod Aids xal ray 
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Bpovrns Te orepomns TE, TUpds T amd TOLO TEApOV, 845 
TPNTTHpwv avéwov Te Kepavvov Te dreyeOovTos. 

elee Sé y Pav aca Kai ovpavds 75¢ Oddacoa: 

Bie S ap apd axras wept 7 audi te evpara papa 

e As > $ o Yy > > 4 

pry vr aBavdrwv, évoois 8 do Beotos épapet: 
[tpéao” *Atdns, évépows xatahOidvorow dvdoawy, 850 
Turnvés & wroraprdapior, Kpdvov audis édvtes, 

3 V4 a Q 7: A eo “a 

da Béorou xedado.o Kal aivans Snioriros. | 


850. ’AFiéys Favdoowv 


x 
845. xupds + N. -avpos L, Ald. 


xvpata L. 


850. tpeoce 8 dirns 


847. Lee rupi N. 


848. dud 
N. 


tpéooe 5 dys L, Ald. 


851. Tirgves 8 N.  xpdvov L (gl. wepi rov xpdvov), Ald. 


Keparay Tov Tudwéws, rod pev 8:4 tds 
Bpovras, rou 8t 51a 7a xvebpara. In fact, 
the next verse is exegetical of this. It 
is aba therefore that Goettling 
should explain é*’ dudorépwy of both 
the earth and Olympus placed on it, 
The reading of MS. Emm. (N) éuore- 
phywy, seems to indicate a confusion be- 
tween dugorépn (viz. Bporyriji Te oreponi 
ve) and arporépwy.— Uniess in the next 
verse we should read &xro, Bpoyrijs, &o. 
are the genitives after cata. 

816. If this verse be genuine, and not 
another ancient reading of the preced- 
ing, the mpnoripes &veuor mean the 
gushing and bursting winds, which the 
ancients supposed to be the cause of 
earthquakes. Hesych. xpnorhp: opo- 
Spos Bveyos. Cf. xpnuawotaas @véAdras, 
Ar. Nub. 336. The re added by Gais- 
ford and Van Lennep after xpyorhpay 
has but little MS. authority. The latter 
critic takes xpnorhpwy to mean ‘ blastin 
and burning flames." We may remar 
on the whole of this description, that it 
accurately describes, though in some- 
what symbolic language, some ancient 
volcanic eruption. We have the rum- 
blings, the fire bursting out of the sea, 
the great earthquake wave, the liquified 
lava, the explosion of confined gases. 
This account however is so mixed up 
with the mythical notions of the bolts 
of Zeus and the fire of the monster, that 


the poet seems unconscious that he is 
describing any real natural phenomenon. 
It is an interesting question, whether 
this should be referred to the earliest 
recorded eruption of Etna (see Thuc. 
iii. 116), which is Goettling’s opinion, 
or to the outbreak of come other vol- 
canic mountain, now extinct (perhaps 
Typhaonium, near Olympus, Scut. H. 
82), as Van Lennep suggests. 

850—2. These verses are probably an 
interpolation. They are rejected by” 
Flach. Wolf remarked that in this 

lace alone there is mention of Cronus 

ing imprisoned with the Titans. This 
however may be due to the loss of some 
portion of the Theogony, for Aeschylus 
expressly says that Cronus and his allies 
were thrust down into Tartarus (Prom. 
227). But the present passage is patched 
up from Il. xiv. 274—9, of EvepOe Geol 
Kpédvov &ugls edvres,—Oeods 8° dvdunver 
dwayras Tovs trorapraplous, of Tirives 
xavéovraz. The 5¢ seems wanted as a 
connecting particle in 850, and yet it 
violates the metre, unless with Muetzell 
and Van Lennep we prefer rpée 6’ ’Aléns, 
a reading given in one of the late gram- 
marians. (Compare for the synizesis 
Opp. 5.) Again the genitives in v. 852 
can only depend on évexa understood. 
Hermann thought that both this verse 
and 846 were only variants of 844—5.— 
The reading of some copies, Kpévov 
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 Zevs 5, émet ov ndpOuver édv peévos, eirero 5 oma, 


Bpovryy te orepomyy te Kat aifaddevra Kepavvor, 
mrntev am Ovdvptroto erddpevos: audi 6€ mawas 855 
4 4 b' “” rd 

empece Oeorrecias Kepadas Sewoto wehdpov. 

abrap émel Sy pw Sdpace ANYHOW imaooas, 

npure yuiwbeis, orevaxile S€é yata medapy’ 

PhrOE S€ Kepavvwbevros amévovro Toto avaKTos 


¥ 2 4 See os , 
oupeos ev Bycopjow aidvys, Tamahoéoons, 


860 


m\nyevtos: ody O€ wekw@py Kalero yata 


853. xdpOuve Fedv 
860. afidvys 


853. xépOvvey édov pevos eixero 8 Sedov N. 
858. yupwobeis N. 


érpee L, Ald. 


N. 860. zeradoécors N. 


duis, ‘apart from Cronus,’ arose from 
no mention having been made of Cronus 
being imprisoned. 

853. xdpOuvev, had raised to the high- 
est point ; had exerted his full strength ; 
dijper, tywoev, ovvtryepev. Cf. Il. ix. 
6, S&pvdis 5é Te Kia KeAavdy KopOverat. 
Scut. H. 148, coptacovea nAdvoy dvipav. 

855. For the hzatus see sup. v. 399. 

856. rpeoe, he seared, scorched. A 
remarkable form for éxpnoe, of which it 
is called an Aecolic abbreviation. Un- 
doubtedly, in Hesiod’s time the » had 
not the power of long «. Still, whether 
€ OF 7, 0 or w, was used in writing a 
word, the metrical sound was in all 
probability the same, as far as pronun- 
ciation was concerned,—6eonectas, cf. 
vy. 827. 

857, iudooas. Cf. Il. ii. 782,"8re 7’ 
dp Tupder yatay iudooy elv ’Apluois. 

858. yuiw6els, ‘maimed.’ I]. viii. 402, 
qyuéow pty aptly id’ Apyacw anéas 
ixrovs. But, if this verb is from yvia, 
‘limbs,’ the only intelligible form is 
dmwoyuiaoa, ‘to un-limb ’ (as it were), 
and so ‘to weaken.’ Like 8xa in the 
formula 3x’ &pioros, this must be due 
to the clipping of some rhapsodist. 
Aeschylus alludes again to this passage, 
Prom. 370, épepardOn KxateBpovrhOy 


oGévos, kal viv axpeiov nal wapdopoy 


855. ovAvprrov érdApevos ? 


859. Favaxros 
861. xafero 


856. erepoe N. 
éorévale Se L. 859. coto 


Sduas xeiraz.— On pene, intransitive, 
see Scut. H. 421—3. 

859. roto &vyaxros. Compare rojo we- 
Adépou, v. 845, where the demonstrative 
rather than the article is meant. The 
construction is, xepavywOdyros (abrov) 
MALE axéoouro &vaxros, sc. Ards, ey 
Bhoonow opeos xAnyévtos Kepavyg.— 
Flach doubts if this is admissible, and 
reads roto weAdpov, to which there is 
the strong objection that the same word 
would terminate three out of four con- 
secutive verses. In the next line he 
reads ’Afryns (i.e. Alryns) for didviis. 
The epithet is open to suspicion, as of 
a later age. Apollonius Rhodius uses 
it twice, 1. 389, and iv. 1697. The root 
is 428, &F.8, ‘ unseen,’ with the termina- 
tion as in ra:dyds, cvdyds. Gaisford says 
that this and the preceding verse, which 
are quite unnecessary to the context, are 
wanting in one MS. And otpeos é» 
Bhoone: occurs again at v. 865.—By 
xalero the burning of the wood is meant, 
and the melting of the earth (into lava) 
is described as consequent on it, just as 
below the fire of the charcoal furnace 
and the melting of the tin or iron are 
adduced in comparison. Lucret. v. 1251, 
‘flammeus ardor Horribili sonitu sylvas 
exederat alteis Ab radicibus, et terram 
percoxerat igni.’ 
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atpy Oeomecin Kai ériKero, KawoiTEpos OS 
téxvn vm ailnov umd Tt evTpyTov xoavoto 
Oarpbeis, ne cidnpos, omep Kpareparards éotwy, 


ovpeos é&v Byooyor Sapalduevos rupt Knréw 


865 


[ryKeras €v yOovi Sin vd’ “Hdatorov taddpyow. | 
&s dpa TyKero yata oéAg rupds aidopévoro. 
pipe d€ pw Juno dxayav és Tdprapov evpuv. 
"Ex 8 Tudwéos €or’ avéwwv mévos vypov aévrav, 
voodu Norou Bopéw re, kat “Apyéorew Zepvpov te 870 


869. dFévrwv 


862. dirup LN. Georecia nai éxalero N. 


ur Ald. 


865. cyraiw N. 866. Sty p’ N. 


864. xapreporaros N. 
if’ LN. 867. cé&dai N. 


870. Zepipov re N. Zeddpowo L, Ald. 


863. S©’ L. Dindorf for tr. On 
al(nds, ‘stalwart,’ see Opp. 441. This 
passage, if we were sure of its belonging 
to the age of Hesiod, would be an inter- 
esting testimony to the melting of metals 
by the means of bellows and furnaces. 
Compare Hom. Il. xviii. 470, where the 
forge of Hephaestus is similarly de- 
scribed; pica: 3 év yodvaow éelxocr 
waca épvaowy, wavrolny etrpnoroy &ir- 
hy eaneioa. Apoll. Rhod. iii. 1299; 
—ws 8 89 ev) tpnroicw ebpivor xodvotor 
dioat xarkhwv dré pév 7 dvapopptpover 
wip GAdov miuxpaca, 87° ab Afryovow 
GdTLIs. 

865. Saua(duewos. So Euripides, speak- 
ing of Necessity, Alcest. 980, says, Ka} 
Tov éy XadvBors daualers ob Bla ofdapov. 

866. év xOovt, ‘on the earth,’ i.e. by 
flowing upon it.—3{p is a mere poetical 
epithet. But the genuineness of this 
line seems doubtful. It is inconsistent 
to speak of the waAdua, the art of He- 
phaestus, just after the réxvy ai(nar. 
Flach also ejects it. 

867. This verse is condemned as spu- 
rious by Ruhnken, with the assent of 
Heyne. Goettling regards the following 
as still more suspicious, and Flach con- 
demns it.—For oéAg we should perhaps 
read oéAa, which is found in one or two 
copies. We have déra: in Od. x. 316, 


Sérai in xv. 149, céAct in Il. xvii. 739. 
—axaxay Goettling for axdywy. It is 
hard to say whether this is a redupli- 
cated participle of &xw, or a redupli- 
cated root 4x, forming a present axdyw, 
axaxnut, whence akaxfuevos, sup. v. 99, 
which some regard as a perfect, axax7n- 
peévos. 

868. xparepéraros, ‘most stubborn,’ 
‘hardest to smelt.’ Cf. Soph. Ant. 474, 
tov éyxparéoraroy al8npov orrdy ex 
wupds wepioxeAy, where the meaning is 
doubtful between ‘the hardest kind of 
iron,’ and ‘iron the hardest of all 
metals.’ : 

870. ’Apyéorew. Seeon v. 379. This 
form of the genitive is for ’Apyeorao. 
Compare Aews, vews, with Aads, vads, &c., 
and InAnadiéw Il. i.1. The poet here 
excepts the four cardinal winds, which 
in that passage were made the children 
of "Has and ’Aorpaios, but attributes the 
inconstant gales, so dangerous to mari- 
ners, to Typhoeus, himself a 5Bprorhs 
&vepos, sup. v. 307. By a similar notion 
of the sudden eruption of gales, Virgil 
described them as pent up in the cave of 
Aeolus, Aen. i. 52. The common read- 
ing, dpyéorew Zepvporo, resulted from 
the opinion that apyéorns was an epi- 
thet of the bright or clear west wind. 
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ot ye pev éx Dedpw yeven, Ovntois wey’ dveiap. 
ai 8 dddat pay adpas émurveiovor Odhacoay. 

ai 3° yrou timrovaas és HEepoedéa 1dvror, 

Tha peya Ovytotor, Kaxy Ovovow aédA7 
dddore 8 aAdae devo, SuacKidvaci te vnas, 
vavras Te PUeipovet Kakod O° ov yiyveras ad? 
avopaow ot Keyport. OUvdvrevTaL Kata ToVvTOY' 
ai 8 av Kai Kara yaiay aeipirov tavOendeooay 
Epy €para pbeipovor xaparyevéwy avOparear, 
muysthevorat Kdvids [TE] Kat apyahdov KohoaupTOv. 880 


875 


Avrap émet pa mévoy parapes Deol éLeréhbeooar, 


872. émarveovaer 


873. dFepoFedéa 


874. dFéhAn 875. afew 


879. Fépy’ 880. xévios Kai FapyaXéov 
871. yevep L, Ald. Oecodw yen N. 872. om. N. 873. 
at dy rou N. és om. N. 874, Giovor veAy N. 875. detour N, 
dyo. L, Ald. dcaxidvacr N. 877. xeivgou ovvavravrar N.  xeivoror 
ovvavrares L, Ald. 878. ai 8 atre xara Ald. 879. épyov 
épaorov N. 880. mymrAnoaw L, Ald. 881. rdvwv N. 


871. of ye wév. ‘ But they are an off- 
spring from the gods, a great benefit to 
mortals.’ 

872. There is a variant recognised by 
Hesychius and found in the majority of 
the copies, pawatpa:, which is retained 
by Flach and Schoemann. Hesychius 
explains it by udra:o: Gveno, but neither 
as a substantive nor as an adjective is 
it formed according to analogy. Scholl. 
pawpaipas:: xeval xa) pdrau wvoal- ofoy 
Kaixlas, @pqxias. Goettling takes vay 
adpa: together, comparing péy’ avaxr: 
in v. 486. But it is better to construe 
pad exirvelovoi, where pay is eixjj, b 
no fixed law. In the Emmanuel MB. 
(N.) this verse is omitted. 

874. @bovow. See v. 848. Opp. 619, 
3) rére wavtolwy dyéuwv Cbovow afras. 
The #ro: is answered by aj 3 ad in v. 
878; ‘either they fall on the sea and 
destroy ships, or (at other times) they 
damage the farm-produce by clouds of 
sand and rubbish.’ 

875. kei: (or deior) is found in two 
or three MSS. and in Etymol. M. p. 22, 
12, for the vulg. &no:. If the reading be 


right, it is an Aeolic contraction for — 
tevts (&éaor). Compare eicl, fam, Fvri, 
for c-evrt, by the change of » into a, or 
the non-pronunciation of a. In v. 597 
vOeior is for rlerr:, and the same plural 
form occurs Il. xvi. 261. Od. ii. 125. 
wxpotea: in Il. xi.270. So d:acnsdvacr is 
for d:ackldvyayri—ddor. Cf. IL v. 524, 
pévos Bopéao xal bAAwy (axpnay avenue, 
of tre végex oxidevta xvotjow Aryupfor 
Sirackidvacw dévres. 

877. cvvayraow Gaisford, with most 
of the copies. Others give cvvayraérrai, 
ocuvayrarres, xelvoict. 

878. Apparently, we should read 
jveudecoay, since the poet is speaking 
of open highlands exposed to the wind. 
It is remarkable that Hes:chius has 
avOenderoa: dyna} (HpndAd cod.), &vOn 
%xovoa, which points to two distinct 
readings, probably of this very passage. 

880. wiuwActoat. A rare form from 
aymdéw. If genuine, wlurAnps, wip- 
mwAéw, are analogous to rlénwu, 7:0éw. 
See on Opp. 301, where wiwAjo: is the 
subjunctive for rurAj. 
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Turyveoos S€ tysdav xpivavro Bindgt, 
Oy pa Tér drpvvov Bacrhevépev Se dvdowew 
Tains ppadpootvyow ‘Odvpmov etpvora Znv 


abavatwov: 6 S€ totow ev Sueddooato TYysds. 


885 


Zevs dé Oeav Bactheds rparny addoxov béro Marw 
mretoTa, Seay eidviay idé Ornrav avOparer. 


add’ ore Oy p’ Hpedre Oeav yravKamw *APyvny 


883. Favdooew 


882. rerqves 5 at N. 


886. pyrnv N. 887. de N. 


882. xplvayro, ‘had their dispute about 
their prerogatives (i.e. about the sove- 
reignty) decided by force of arms.’ See 
on v. 535. The poet now reverts to the 
history of the Cronidase after the con- 

uest of the Titans and Typhoeus. On 
the singular incoherency of this part of 
the narrative, see Col. Mure, Hist. Gr. 
Lit. p. 414. 

884. Either Ziv or Zedy seems a better 
reading than the vulg. Z7j»’, with an 
elision. Cf. Il. xiv. 265, 4 ons &s Tpe- 
egow dpntéuey ebpvowa Ziv; In both 
these verses however the elision is allow- 
able by a vowel beginning the next. 

885. d:eddocaro, distributed amongst 
them their respective prerogatives. Cf. 
537. Aesch. Eum. 697. wadaas S:avopas 
xarapOloas. Ibid. 397, riuds ye wey 5} 
Tas éuds weboe: tdxa. Primarily, this 
middle aorist meant ‘ to have distributed 
by the agency of others,’ as ddccacaz 
elsewhere means, to take for one’s share. 
Cf. sup. v. 112, és 7’ &pevos ddocavro, 
Kal bs ripas d:€Aovro. Ibid. v. 71—4, ed 
88 gxaora a0avdros Sidratey duds Kat 
éxéppade tiuds. Aeschylus refers to 
this passage, Prom. 236, drws tdxioTa 
Tov natpgov és Opdvoy Kabéler, ebOds 
Saluoow véuer yépa BAAoow BAdra, kal 
Sieoraxl(ero dapxhy. According to Apol- 
lodorus, i. 2, 1, Zeus was not chosen 
King of heaven, but obtained that posi- 
tion by lot. 

886. The singular legend about Zeus 
swallowing his own wife Metis, whom 
he had persuaded to assume a dimi- 


884. dAvpmov aie Cava N. 
cat L, Ald. 


887. Fedviav 


ch’ L, Ald. 
888. pa guedre N. 


nutive form, is called by Goettling 
“ antiquissima ac simplicissima.” Zeus 
thus obtained the double end of carry- 
ing about within himself an internal 
counsellor, and of preventing the birth 
of a son who the oracle had predicted 
would prove stronger than himself. Sir 
G. W. Cox remarks on this (Mythol 
and Folklore, p. 71), “The Hesiodic 
Theogony, it is true, assigns Metis, 
another name denoting wisdom, as a 
mother to Athene; but this story is 
reconciled with the other myth by say- 
ing that by the counsel of Ouranos and 
Gaia, Zeus swallowed Metis before her 
child was born.” Schol. Aéyera: 8r: 
Mijris roavrny elye Siva, bore pera~ 
BdAAew els dxotov dy €BodAcro. TlAarheas 
oby airhy 6 Zebs, al mixpdy (1. pucpdy) 
nothoas, xarémev. Apollodor. i. 8, 6, 
plyvuras 8 Zeds Mhrids, peraBadrrotoy 
els moAAas iddas, brép Tod ph cuveddeiy, 
kal abrhy yevouévny eyxvov xaraxlver 
p0doas, ewelxep treye (€A€xOn ?) yervh- 
oe watda, pera Thy wéAAoveay ef abriis 
yevéoBas xdpny, ds odpavoi Suvacrhs yerh- 
OeTQAl. 

888. A variant 34 Ja ZueAAe is pre- 
served by Galen, De Hippocr. et Plat. 
Dogm. iii. p. 273, and it is adopted from 
three or four MSS. by Van Lennep. 
But in v. 898 the metre requires #peAArev. 
Hesiod says nothing here about the 
subsequent birth of Athena out of the 
head of Zeus, but relates it inf. 924. 
Apollodorus gives this as an appendage 
to the story of Metis. 
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téEer Oar, ror’ erecta Sdd@ dpevas éLarrarioas 


aipvriorot Adyorow env eyxdrOero vydvv 


890 


Tains ppadpootvyct, Kat Ovpavod aorepdevros. 
TOS Yap ob Ppacarny, iva pn Baornida tysHv 
Gddos ex Avds avi Gedy aievyeverduv. 

ék yap THS EuapTo TEepidpova TéKva yevér Oat: 


Tparny wev KovpyY yAavKamida Tpitoyevetay 


895 


> ¥ a , \ 327 4 
ivov EXoUcaY TaTpL jLevos Kat eippova BovdAny: 

9 A 4 > » “A ~ A \ 3 A 
avrap eet dpa tratoa Oeav Bacidiya Kai avdpav 
» so e , ity ¥ 
npedryev rele Oar, vrépBuov Frop éxovra: 
> > » N 4 en > 4 “ 
GAN’ dpa piv Leds mpdobev env éyxdrOero vyndov, 


9 € eS \ 92 4 4 
@S ob cupdpacaatto Dea ayaldy Te KaKdv TE. 


890. Adyouos Fenv 892. Foe 


900 


893. Adcfos 896. Ficov 


899. mpdoGe Fenv 


889. réac8au Ald. rdgacba L. SoAodpévas Ald. 


890. ésxdrbero 


L, Ald. éxdrOero Gipov (yp. vndiv) N. 892. ydp 6 of L. 893. 
exo. N. 895. pev yap L, Ald. 898. yuete N. 900. of 


gpaccatro L, Ald. 


of dpdoaro N. 


890. éyxdrOero. See on v. 487. Here 
also there is a variant éoxdrero. 

892. tas, viz. ofrw woeity, xaranivew 
Thy Mirw, wa wh x.7.A., to prevent any 
other having the sovereignty over the 
gods in place of Zeus; viz. to prevent a 
“le son being born to supersede 

im. 

894. weplppova. This is used in an 
ambiguous sense, as became an oracle; 
wise, in reference to Pallas, overbearing 
(répBiov, v. 898), in reference to the 
son to be born next. Aeschylus uses 
xeplppew in this latter sense, Suppl. 737, 
weplopoves 3 byav dnépp udver peuap- 
youévor, The oracle of Gaea (see v. 626) 
had foretold that the progeny of Metis 
should partake of their mother’s saga- 
city. Hence Pallas had the attribute 
of wisdom,. Aesch. Eum. 812. In the 
Prometheus, v. 785 seqq., it is predicted 
that if Zeus married thetis e would 
have a son to supplant him,— réferal 
ye waida péprepoy watpés. In neither 
case is it declared who this son is to be, 
if born at all. 

900. The common reading of this 


verse, as 5h of ppdooarto, gives no mean- 
ing, since ¢pdoee is en rate in place 
of the middle. We might indeed read 
opdooee, but the reading preserved by 
Galen (ut sup.), where this verse fol- 
lows v. 890, ds 8 of cupppdocaro K.7.A., 
gives an easy sense: Zeus swallowed 
Metis that she might suggest to him 
both good and evil. Schoemann, com. 
crit. p. 67, would transpose 900 to 
follow 887. Compare sup. v. 471, uijriw 
cupgopdooacbau. Il. ix. 374, oddé rf of 
BovAds oupgppdocoua: ode uty FEpyor. 
Ibid. i. 587, ov8€ pw “Hon dyvoincey 
iSov0’, 87: of cundpdoaaro Bovads. The 
8 in Galen’s citation suggests two 
variants, ws 3) and ds of cuugpdocatro 
afterwards combined into ds 8 of an 

ws Bf of gpdocaro. Goettling retains 
this last; but his explanation is not 
tenable :—*‘ devoravit Jupiter Metidem, 
nhequis praeter sese deus saperet, i.e. ut 
sibi cognosceret bonum et malum, non 
ut sibi diceret.”” Guisford encloses the 
verse in brackets, with Wolf and Heyne; 
Flach also condemns it. . 
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Aevrepov yydyero \urapnyv ep, 7 Tékev “Opas, 
Euvopinv te Aixny te kat Eipjnynv refadviay, 
air’ épy apevovor xarabynrota. Bporotor, 
Moipas @, 7s wheiorny Tryst ope pytiera Zevs, 
[K\w00 re Adyeoiy re kat "Arpomop, aire SiSovot 905 
Ontos avOperorw exew ayabldy re xaxdv Te. | 

Tpets dé of Eipuvdpn Xdpiras réxe kaddurapjous, 
['Qxeavod xovpn, worvypatop eldos Exova, | 


ee ee 


903. at Fépy’ 


907. Foe 


oe ae ee -_——_— 


902. Sicyv «at N. 
¢vAdooover), Ald. 


903. dpedtovar, ‘care for, puadcaover, 
éxorretovoiv. Most copies give apal- 
ovot, Stobaecus (Flor. ix. p. 110) apé- 
ovot. By épya the farms are meant, as 
sup. v. 879, which flourish under peace 
and good government, and bring forth 
the produce of the seasons, ra dpaia. 
The fondness of the Greeks for etymo- 
logies would account for the disregard 
of the aspirate in connecting apedtew 
with Spa. So sup. v. 209, Tirives is 
derived from ge But it is more 
likely that the verb is from &pos = odpos, 
i.e. pbAag. Compare ruAwpds, craciw- 
pos, knxopds, and xnroupés. Hesychius, 
épetew: puadoceyv. Id. opera: Td THY 
dypiwr voudy Kal eOvwv éewipedciobar 
Like the Fates, the Graces, the Gor- 
gons, the Phorcides, the Hesperides, 
and a great many others, both male 
and female, the friple association is 
seen in Eunomia, Diké, and Eirene. 
On the same principle the Muses make 
& multiple of three, and elsewhere we 
have siz; see on v. 134. The Hours 
(seasons) were three in confurmity with 
the most ancient division of the year 
into spring, summer, and winter. Pin- 
dar, Ol. xiii. 6—10, makes the same 
goddesses the daughters of Themis :— 
éy te yap Evvoula vale, naclyvnral 
Te, Bd@poy woAlwy adopadrdés, Alka Kal 
éudérporos Eipdya, taula: davdpdor wAob- 
Tov, xptoea: waides evBovAov @é€uros. 
Though he does not immediately men- 
tion the Horae in connexion, he adds in 


903. wpevovor N. 
905. KAwOo xat N. 


@paiovas L (gl. 
908. xovpyy N. 


v. 21, xoAAd & ey xapSlas dy8pav EBarov 
"Apa: wodudvOeno1 dpyata coplopara. 

905—6. Nearly the same two verses 
occurred before, v. 217—8. Gaisford, 
after Wolf, encloses them in brackets, 
and also v. 904. In one or the other 

lace, if not in both, they are probably 
faterpotationk: Flach retains them here, 
but rejects them in the former passage. 
Here the Fates are made the daughters 
of Themis, while before they were called 
the daughters of night. Apollodor. i. 8, 
1, dx @épsdos ris Odpavod yerrg (Zeds) 
Ouyardpas“Opas, Eiphyny, Ebvoulay, Aliny- 
Molpas, KAw6m, Adxeow, “Arpowoy-—ét 
Eipuyduns 82 rijs “Oxeavod Xdprras, 
*"AyAatny, Ebppoctyny, @dAcay. 

907. foals ae See sup. v. 358. The 
mention of the Graces, whose worship 
was 80 celebrated at Orchomenus, was 
to be expected from the Ascraean Bard, 
though he speaks of them very briefly. 
Pausan. ix. 35,1, ‘Haolodos 32 éy Geoyorig 
(xpoorécOw 8t, Srp prov, Thy Ceoyorlay), 
éy your Ti wochoe tabry ras Xdpirds on- 
ow elvya: Ards re Kal Edpuvduns, xal opi- 
ow byéuara Evppoctyny te xa AyAatay 
re elva: xa) @drAeay. They were, as their 
names severally imply, the goddesses of 
hospitality and festivity: hence they 
were said (sup. v. 64) oixla tyew dy 
GaAlais, if that passage be rightly read. 

908. «[30s. Here the digamma is not 
observed. Cf. sup. 153. 259. 619, where 
we similarly have #3¢ xa} el3os. Probably 
these verses are later additions. 
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"Ay\ainv te kat Evdpootvnv @adinv 7° éparewrr 


TOV Kal amd Breddpwr Epos etBero Sepxoperdav 


910 


Avowedys: Kadov dé F va’ ddpvor Sepxidavrar. 
Aurap 6 Ajpytpos todupdpBns és AE€xos HAGer, 

) téxe Tlepoepovnv Neuxadevov, Hv Aidwveds 

npTacey hs rapa pntpos’ edwKe Sé pnriera Zeus. 


Mvnpootyns 8’ e€avris épaooato KadrKdpor0, 


915 


> e “A 4 b a 

€€ Fs of Motdoa xpvodpruxes e€eyevovro 

> 4 “A 9 4 A 4 3 “A 

évvéa, THO’ adov Oadias Kai Tépyis aovd7s. 
Anta 8 ’Ard\Awva Kal "Aptepy ioydaspar, 

tepoevTa yovov TrEpt Tavrwv Ovpaviuver, 


913. "AFSwras «914. Fis 


916. Fou 917. éwéa Fddov 


918. tox€atpay 


909. re om. LN, Ald. 
& 0 ir’ L, Ald. 
dows Ald. 


911. Sepxiacbar appears to be arat 
Aeyduevoy, and it sounds like a tauto- 
logy. after the preceding Sepxopevdwy. 
We have épos AvaipeAhs sup. v. 121, and 
it is possible that this verse also is due 
to the rhapsodists. It is to be observed 
however that sup. v. 64, “Imepos is as- 
sociated with the Graces. Flach reads 
Sepxidavro, With Schoemann, cf. 268. 

912. xoAupdpBns. This is an unusual 
form for roAvddpBov, and we might be 
tempted to suggest roAvpopBéos. Homer 
however, Il. ix. 568, has woAAd 82 xal 
yaiay wodupdpBny xepoly ddrola. See on 
Opp. 704, and on Aesch. Eum. 758. 

913, Mepoepdéyny. This goddess, with 
the vuriants Seppéparra and the Latin 
Proserpina, has the same origin as 
Iépons, the Titanic name for the sun, 
sup. v. 877. Compare the Persian name 
Pharasmanes, and possibly odpos, ‘a 
beacon,’ has the same root, meaning 
‘Light.’ As Perses was the light above 
the earth, so Mepaepdvn (or Meprepdyn ?) 
was the light below the earth, viz. when 
the moon is hid from mortals, und visits 
the regions of Tartarus.— Aidwveis, a 
form of the name used in I]. v. 190. xx. 
61. Acsch. Pers. 651. Gaisford com- 


910. e{Bera: LN, Ald. 
916. af Motoa L, Ald. 


911. 8 in N. 


of N. 917, dedis N. 


pares Hymn. ad Cerer. 2, hv "Aldwveds 
fipratev, Sanev 3¢ Bapixruwos edptowa 
Zets. He also thinks this e is 
taken “ex antiquissimo carmine,”’ and 
the opinion is repeated by Goettling. 
But much of what next follows has 
rather the impress of a later age than 
Hesiod, e. g. the mention of nine Muses, 
though this occurs in Od. xxiv. 60, a 
e of very doubtful date. Indeed, 
the whole narrative or list (from v. 886) 
of the successive wives of Zeus may 
have formed an episode in the Kard- 
Aoyos yuvaxov. The arrangement of 
verses in triplets is rather remarkable, 
though not as any evidence of date. 
916. xpuoduruxes, wearing a golden 
frontal, Hesych. ypvod8eopo1. Goettling 
appears to be mistaken in referring 
this to the top-knot, which was some- 
times kept together with a golden orna- 
ment (Il. xvii. 52). The birth of the 
Muses from Zeus and Mnemosyne had 
already been stated at v. 58, a passage 
of doubtful authenticity.—For of most 
copies give ai.— Mnemosyne, goddess of 
memory, is symbolically the mother of 
the Muses, viz. of literature, Aesch. 
Prom. 469. 
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920 


Aovabordrny 5 “Hpny Oadrepjy rowjoar’ aKourev. 
7 8 "HBnv wat “Apna cai EBidei@uray Erixre 
pxDeto” ev dirdrynte Dewy Baordni Kal avdpav. 

Airis 8 ék xedadys ylauxadmida Tprroyéveay, 


Sew, éypexvOouov, ayéoTpatov, arpuTavny, 


925 


worviay, 7) KéAadol Te GOov TOAELOL TE pdyau TE. 
"Hen 3 "Hdaotov kdvrov ob didrdryte puyeiora. 

yelvaro, kat Capevnoe Kat ypioce @ Tapaxoiry, 

éx Tavtav Téxvpjo. Kkexacpevoy Ovparidvev. 


"Ex 8 ’Apdurpirns Kat épuxrimov ‘Evvocvyaiou 


930 


920. Atfos 926. Fadov 928. Fo 
920. ap & od. duds A N. 922. aByv dpya L, Ald. 


925. dypoxvdoinov LN, Ald. 


920. The common reading is yelvar’ 
&p’, where the &pa is an otiose particle. 
As the Emmanuel MS. gives éy o:Ad- 
anti Ads peydAou, the éy has now been 
substituted for &p’. Compare inf. v. 
923. 941. 

921. AoweGordrny is perhaps not else- 
where found as a superlative. We have 
AoioGos in Il. xxiii. 536, and Eur. Hel. 
1597. But Hesiod’s account here differs 
from Homer’s, though the latter also 
makes Ares born from Hera, II. v. 893 
and 896, where Zeus says to Ares, éx 
yep duet yévos Eoar, duol 8é ve yelvaro 


Barn. 

924. ex xepadrjs. See sup. on v. 888. 
Hence perhaps Aeschylus derived his 
statement that Pallas was born without 
@ mother, Eum. 635. 706. Flach, with 
MS. Med., reads yAauedémida yelvar’ 
*A@hynv. Schoemann inclines (p. 67) to 
transpose 924—6 to follow 899; ‘ Zeus 
swallowed Metis, but gave birth to 
Athene from his own head,’ i.e. the 
pile springs from the forehead of the 


927. ov pryeioa. This statement seems 
to belong to a later mythology. The 
earlier accounts (as Il. i. 572) make 
Zeus the father and Hera the mother of 


928. poe L. 


929. xexavpevov N. 


Hephaestus. Apollodorus agrees with 
Hesiod, i. 3, 5, “Hpa 8 yxwpls ebyijs 
eyévynoer “Hoaorov, but he adds, ws 3e 
“Ounpos Aéye:, kal rotroy ex Ads eyéy- 
yoe. Ovid. Fast. v. 230 seqq., repre- 
sents Mars as born from Juno without 
Zeus; and this may be a variation of 
the present legend. Like Hera, He- 
phaestus was a Pelasgic god, as is 
shown by his worship in Pelasgic 
Lemnos, and as being, like the Cyclopes, 
a worker in metallurgy. Modern re- 
search however tends to connect these 
uncouth beings with Semitic legends. 
928. (auéyynoe, was enraged with, or 
had quarrelled with her husband. This 
verb (auevcty seems Gxat Acyduevor. 
The sense is not clear; for Zeus should 
rather have been jealous of Hera, than 
the converse. Perhaps we should read 
yelva®, 8 wal (apévnoe Kal Hpoioev 
wapaxolri, ‘for which he was angry wit 
his spouse.” So Scut. H. 14, cby aidoin 
wapaxo(rt.— The parenthetical clause, as 
the passage now stands, is inelegant. 
Probably either the following verse is 
spurious, or it should be transposed be- 
fore this. A long passage, evidently a 
different recension of the present, is 
cited by Ruhnken from Galen, De Hip- 
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Tpirwv evpuBins yévero péyas, core Oardoons 
TvO pe’ exwv tape pytpt pin Kat warpi avaxte 


valet \pucea da, Sewods Geds. 


avrap “Apni 


pwordpew Kubépera PdBov Kat Acipov erixre 


Sewovs, oir dvdpay ruKwas xhovéovor Padayyas 


935 


év Tok€uw Kpvdevre ovv "Apni wrodumopbe: 
“Appovinv &, nv Kadpos vrépOupos Oér’ dxourw. 

Znvi 8 ap’ Ardavtis Main téxe cvdipov “Epuny, 
Kypux aavatav, tepdv héxos cicavaBaca. 


Kaduein S dpa ot Lepédry réxe paidinov vidv 


940 


pixGeio” ev didrornte Avivucov odvynGéa, 
aOdvarov Ovnry vov 5 duddrepor Oeoi ciow. 
"Adxpyvy 8 ap erixre Binv “Hpaxdneinv 


932. Favaxre 


939. «icavaBotoa N. 
942, Ovyrov N. 


pocr. et Platon. Dogm. iii. p. 278. The 
commencement runs thus, and is cer- 
tainly less abrupt and more intelligible 
than the text as we now have it :—’Ex 
ravrns epidos (f. Epidos &) Hy pev réxe 
galdyov vidy, “Hpacroy réxvpow, tvev 
Aas aiyiéxow, "Ex wdvrev raddunor Ke- 
Kkagpévoy Ovparicavwy. What follows in 
Galen is a different version of the 
legend of Zeus swallowing Metis, and 
of the birth of Pallas. 

931. Tplrwy. This god is not men- 
tioned by Homer, but he is so by Hero- 
dotus, iv. 179, and Pindar, Pyth. iv. 49. 
Later poets, as Moschus, Id. ii. 123, 
made a plurality of Tritons, the assessors 
of Poseidon. For the connexion of 
Triton, Amphitrite, and Tritogeneia, 
with the Vollic god Trita, see “ Mytho- 
logy and Folk-lore,” p. 71. 

933. xptoea 3%. Here alone 3 is 
used for the plural Séyuara. The place 
meant is Aegue, as the commentators 
remark, from Il. xiii. 21, Aiyas, va ré 
of xAurda Sdépara BévOer: Aluryns, xptoea 
papnalpoyra rerevxarat. 

934. jwordpy, an Homeric ep.thet, Il. 
xxi. 392, ‘shield-piercing.’ #é8os xa) 


941. 


940. For 


Suvvcov LN. Stcvvocov Ald. 


Acipos are the assessors of Ares in Scut. 
Here. 195. 463. Schol. péBos éorly % 
Puy, EBw yap Td Bix Beipos Bt odx 
H puyh, GAA’ S ex Beirlas eviows exrvywe- 
pevos Seouds. 

938. Goettling contends that Maln is 
a doubtful form for Maia or Mads. We 
may compare 3fn te Meviwrn, sup. v. 260, 
if the text be right. 

942. Perhaps a spurious verse. Flach 
rejects it, with the two following. No- 
thing is here said of the death of 
Semele by lightning, and the enclusure 
of the infant Dionysus in the thigh of 
Zeus, a8 related by Euripides in the 
Bacchae, and Apollodorus, iii. 4, 3. 
Homer, Il. xiv. 817 seqq., enumerates 
Semele and Alemena among other wives 
of Zeus. Here only and in Il. vi. 132 is 
Dionysus mentioned, but twice also in 
the Odyssey.—roAvynOéa is here used 
as xdppa Bporoiow I). xiv. 325. Cf. 
Opp. 614, 8epa Atwyicov worvynOdos. 

943. The Schol. has an obscure re- 
mark on this verse:—onueiwrdoy, 811 
300 ovAAaBav dwoxoral elow- &0erodvra 
epetis orlxo: évvéa. rods yap e& apudo- 
Tépwy Oey yeveadoyely alrg wpdxerras. 
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puxGeto” ev dirdryre Avds vededryepérao. 


"Aydatnv 8 "Hoaoros ayaxduros apduyurjers 


945 


GtrdoTdTnv Xapirwv Oadepyy moujcat axourw. 
a A eo “ > 4 
xpucoKxouns dé Audvucos EavOyv *Apiddyny, 
, , A , > » 
Kovpnv Mivwos, Oarepiy rowujoar axourw. 
“ Ld e 93 4 \ 3 ~ 4 
Tnv Sé ot aPavaroy Kat ayypw One Kpoviev. 


"HBnv & ’AAKunvns Kad\copvpou adKuos vids, 


950 


ts “Hpaxdyos, rek€oas orovdevras aéO\ous, 

maida Ads peyadowo Kat “Hpns ypucomedidov, 
3 o 43 » 3 > 4 la 

aidoiny Oér’ dxowrw év OvddpTr@ vidderTi, 

» a , ¥ > 9» , 2 + 

dABwos, ds péya epyor é&v afavdroow aviocas 


valeL ATHPAVTOS Kal ayHpaos Yara wrdyra. 


955 


"Hedi 8’ axdpavts Téxe KAvTOS ‘Oxeavivy 
Tleponis Kipxny re xai Ainrny Baowna. 


944. Adfos 949. Fos 


946. Oarepy 2. dxoirny Ald. 
Sudvuccos Ald. 
955. dyjpws N. 


Van Lennep with some probability 
refers dwoxowal x.r.A. to 3@ for 3épara 
in v. 933. If this be right, the nine re- 
jected verses may have been 986—944. 
But Schoemann, p. 68, thinks évyéa ( 

a transcriber’s mistake for dvo (8’), an 
that the distich 948—4 was alone con- 
demned. Goettling supposes a refer- 
ence to the common elisions in & &’ (v. 
938), and reads éwra for évvda, viz. 938 
—944. In rejecting nine consecutive 
verses from v. 943 inclusive, the Schol. 
gives as a reason that “the poet is at 
present concerned in giving the pedi- 
gree of those who were born from both 
Zeus and Hera.” Accordingly at v. 
952 we come upon the mention of raida 
Aids xal “Hpns, though this does not 
allow of the two prececing. verses being 
left out. We conjecture, therefore, that 
the nine verses which were rejected 
(viz. by some grammarians) were v. 
942—950, and that in v. 951 the reading 
was °HSny 3 ‘HpaxAéns x.7.A. 


948. pivwvos N. 
956. dxeavin N. 


951. Fis 954. Feépyov 


947. xpvoaxdpn N. didvucos L. 
953. oAvpmw L, Ald. 


957. alwvrnv N. 


945. ’AyAatny. Compare II. xviii. 882, 
Thy 8& Be xpopodrotca Xdpis Arrapoxph- 
Seuvos Kad}, rhy Gruse weplkAvros augi- 
yhes. But in Od. viii. 267—70, 
Aphrodite is the wife of Hephaestus. 

948. A redundant and perhaps inter- 
polated verse. Ariadne is mentioned 
in Od. xi. 321—5, in connexion with 
both Theseus and Dionysus. 

952. This verse occurs in Od. xi. 604, 
where Bekker omits it as interpolated 
from this passage ; abrds 3t (‘HpaxAdns) 
per’ GBavaroi: Geoiot réprera: dv Oarlns 
kal Exe: xarAlopopoy “HBny, waida Aids 
peydAoo K.T.A. 

954. év a@aydroiow. Perhaps évy de 
Opdroow, or évl Ovynroiow. Otherwise, 
with Goettling, we must construe péya 
év a0avdrowww, ‘great in the sight of 
the gods,’ rather than vale: évy d0ayd- 
roow, With valee we may supply 
abrov éy OAvpry. 

955. Hesych. drhpavros: &8AaPhs. 

957. Heponits. See sup. v. 356. As 
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Ainrns 8 vids daeoupBpdrov ‘HeXdéoro 
Kovpnv ‘OxKeavoto Tehyevros TroTap.oto 
ynpe Oeav Bovdjow ‘Idviay Kaddurappov. 960 
n 5€ vv of Myderay EVadupoy ev diddryre 
yeival!” vrodunbeioa Sia ypuoeny ’Adpodirnv. 
"Tyets ev vov xatper “Oddpmia Sapar eyorres, 
[vicoi 7” yreupot Te Kat Gdpupds evdobr révros. | 
vov dé Jedwv didov deioare, HdvéTerae 965 
Movoas “Odvpmiddes, ko¥par Aus aiyidyxouo, 
6oaat 07) Ovyrotcr rap’ avdpdow evvyPeioar 
abdvarat yeivavro Geots émeixeNa Téxva.. 
Anpnrnp pev dovrov éyeivaro, Sia edwr, 


laviy npwt puyeto’ éparn piddryte 970 
960. Fidviar 961. Foe 965. FndvFémevos 966. Aifos 


968. émfeixeAa 





958. ainrys 8 at vios paecipuBporov N. 


LN, Ald. 
964. dApupot Ald. 
LN, Ald. 


an enchantress, Circe has the same 
mother as the goddess Hecate, who 
presided over pvisons and baleful 
drugs, Eur. Ion 1050. In Od. x.- 136 
she is called the avroxaciyrhrn of 
Aecetes, and daughter of the sun and 
an Oceanid nymph Perse. This clearly 
illustrates the meaning of Perses. The 
union of the sun with one of the 
Oceanides refers to the apparent rise 
and setting of the sun over the sea. 
From this passage to the end (except- 
ing however v. 963, and adding to it 
abrap éyav sudwy re kal BAANS prhoop 
d0:57s) Flach supposes that a compiler 
has been at Ld and he rejects the 
list of the uléeo:, the offspring of 
mortal by an immortal, as taken from 
some other epic. If it is the work of 
Hesiod at all. it is perha:s the com- 
mencement of another poem, a ‘Hpwo- 
yovla, as Wolf and others have sup- 

There followed (see v. 1021) a 
vorresponding list of heroines (the same 
perhaps as those of the MeydAa ’Hota: 


961. 7 8 of N. 7 S€ of L, Ald. 
967. coor L. zap’ om. N. 


eidviay 
963. pév ow N. 
968. yeivorro 


960. yypa N. 


attributed to Hesiod), as a counterpart 
to the verses now concluding the Theo- 
gony; and that list seems to have in- 
cluded the heroes born from gods and 
mortal women,—‘a far more frequent 
occurrence in Greek mythology,” says 
Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 93. 

960. *Idviav, the knowing one, has 
reference to Medea’s skill in incanta- 
tions. 

963. Both this and the next verse are 
considered spurious by Wolf. Goettling 
condemns only the latter, remarking 
that the plural #wre:po: appears to be- 
long to the later epio. Boahoclee in- 
deed uses it, Trach. v. 100, d:catow 
harelpos xAGels. Van Lennep thinks 
it hardly defensible here without sup- 
posing the loss of some verses. He 
cites from Dionys. Perieg. 1181, dSpeis 
& Hwrepol te xal ely GA) xalpere, vijco. 

970. "Iacly. An unusual form for 
‘Iaclwv:. Goettling thinks the former 
is a contraction of the latter; but it is 
easier to suppose the poet adopted a 
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vem evi TpiTéd@ Kprirns év ioe Sy, 

2 x o -, > 2 AN A \ 29? A , 

éo Oop, bs elo” eri ynv Te Kai evpéa vata Oadacons 
{racay to d€ ruydvtt Kai ov x’ és xElpas ixyrat, 
tov 8 ddvevoy EOnxe, trohvy ré of Otracev OABov. 


Kddp 8 ‘Appovin, Ovyarnp xpuoéns ’Adpodirns, 


"Ive Kai Depédny Kat Ayaunv xaddurdpyor, 


976 


Avrovény O°, nv ynwey “Apioratos Babvyairys, 
yeivato Kai Tlo\vdwpov eiotedave évi @7By. 


971. veFG (vefFe) 


971. xpyrys évi N. 972, viv 


977. avrovopny 6 N. 


nominative ‘Ides. This story of De- 
meter in the wheat-fleld is perhaps but 
another version of Selene and Endy- 
mion. The symbolical meaning may 
be, that corn is produced by a union of 
the male and female powers a hapa 
ing Earth. For ‘Idovos is possibly con- 
nected with Ya, ala, “lwAxos, perhaps *Ié. 
The story was clearly of Cretan origin. 
Probably it formed one of the secret 
instructions at the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Cf. Theocr. iii. 50 (where En- 
dymion is mentioned together with 
Tasion); (aAwrds yey éuly 6 roy arpowoy 
Savoy iatey "Evduplwr (ard 8t, ira 
vybvat, "laciova, 8s réccwy extpnocer, 80” 
ov wevociobe, BEBavAo. Hom. Od. v. 125, 
ds 8 dad’ "laciwvs diwAdKanos Anpufrnp, 
@ Cups elfaca, plyn pirdryt: wal ebv7 
Neg év) tpixdrAg, ob8¢ Shy Fev Uxvoros 
Zels, 8s uw xaréwepve PBadrav apyhre 
xepavyg. Apollodor. iii. 12, 1, "HAé«rpas 
3¢ ris “AtAavros nal Ads “laclwy xa 
Adpdavos éyévovro: "laclwy uty ody épac- 
Gels Athpnrpos nal OérAwy Karaixuva 
Thy Gedy, Kepavyovrai.—For veids see 
Opp. 456. Hom. I. xviii. 541, éy 3’ 
drier vey padaxhy, wieipay kpoupay, 
evpetay tplxoAoy. 

972—3. Something is wrong in the 
syntax of these lines, especially in 
wacoy referring to yj, and T¢ Tuxdyri 
to of &éxacev, with several words 
tively intervening. For racay Goett- 
ling would read rupAds, Hermann, with 
much greater probability, wac1w,—‘ he 


974. Fou 


976. AyafFyv 


xat LN, Ald. 974. dracav N. 


comes to all, but enriches only him who 
gets wealth into his hands.’ This is 
adopted by Flach. Two or three MSS. 
are said to give éc@Ads. We might 
read thus; wacay bs elo’ éx) yi Te Kat 
eipda vara Baddoons, "EcOAbs TH Te 
tuxévri Kal od x’ és xeipas Tenra:. Toy 
3 dovedy EOyxe «.7.A. That lWAoiros is 
said to confer &pevos and SAos presents 
no difficulty. Cf. Opp. 637, ob« &pevos 
pedyar ob8¢ xA0vTdy Te Kal SABov. Pro- 
perly dpye:ds means rich in landed pro- 
perty; but cf. Od. i. 165, apverdrepor 
xptood re écbards re. 

975. Kddum. Cf. sup. v. 937, ‘Apporlny 
@, hy Kddpos SwrépOupos 0dr Bxorriy. As 
the name Kd8yos (root xad or kas) 
may, to the Greek ear, have suggested 
order and arrangement, so Harmonia, 
‘fitness of things,’ is symbolically his 
wife. She is the daughter of Aphro- 
dite, because love engenders Harmony. 
Aeschylus, Prom. 560, ofwws ray Aids 
‘Apporlay Ovara@y wapetiacs Bovada. 
Suppl. 1024, 3é30ra: 3’ ‘Appovle potp’ 
ba oe is 

976. Compare Pind. Pyth. ix. 104. 
Hom. Od. v. 338, Kddpnou Ovydrnp Kad- 
Alogupos *Ivé. Theocr. xxvi. 1, "Iv 
xabrovéa x& padordpyos ’Ayata. Eur. 
Bacch. 1227, nal toy pev *Awraler’ 
’"Apiorég wore rexovcay eldoyv Abrovdny. 
Apollodor. iii. 4, 3, Iivovra: 8 Kdduq@ 
Ouyarépes pty Adroydn, *Ivw, Seuéan, 
"Ayavh, wats 5¢ TloAdbwpos. 
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[Kouvpn & ’Oxeavod, Xpvodopt xaprepodvpw 


py Beto’ ev didornte rodkvypiow ‘Adpodirn, 


980 


Kaddupdn Téxe aida Bpotav Kdpticroy amdavrwr, 
['npvovea, tov Kreive Bin “Hpakdnein 

Boay ever’ citirddov apdippire@ eiv "Epulein. | 
Tidave & Has réxe Méwvova yadxoxopvaTny, 


Aifidrov Baotdya, Kat Hyadiova dvaxra. 


985 


avrap Tou Kedddo girioaro paidipov vidv, 


983. év Fepvdein? 


979. xovpynr N. 


982. ynpvovja LN. 


984. dFus 


a@xeavotco LN, Ald. 
LN, Ald. Vulg. zodvypicou ’Adpodirys. 
983. ely om. L, Ald. dudippirw eipvbe’n Ald. 


985. Favaxra 


980. odvypiow ’Adpodiry 
981. xdAXorov LN, Ald. 


986. giticcato N. gurycaro, L, Ald. 


979—83. This passage has been 
adapted here from v. 287 sup., as Wolf 
and others have perceived. For the 
fare (x. "Agpodirns) the dative has 

een restored from the Aldine and good 
MSS. Of. 3 ypucény "Appodirny v. 
1005. Wolf rightly objected to the 
phrase éy p:Adrnr: Agpodirns, and also 
threw a doubt on Geryon being called 
Bpotay xdptioroy, since he was rather 
® monster than a man. It may be 
added, that the synizesis in Body is very 
unusual, and that ciAd@é3wy should take 
the digamma. The old reading may 
have been efvexa Fe:Aurddwv, the de- 
scriptive epithet being used in place of 
the noun ; see ’Epy. 524, 571. Goettling 
would read Bay, comparing Sod for Bods 
in Soph. Frag. 277. This verse is 
clearly a clumsy variant of v. 290 sup., 
Bovol wap’ eiAinddeco: wepippity civ 
"Epudeln. 

985. Al@idwwy. Some eastern and 
dark-skinned nation is meant, and not 
the true Ethiopians of the south. For 
Memnon is called ‘ son of the morning,’ 
i.e. of the East; and the ancient idea 
of Ethiopia was that it extended from 
the extreme east to the extreme west, 
as is clear from Od. i. 23—4.—Hypa- 
Olwva may mean ‘ King of the Sandy 
deserts,’ e.g. of Assyria and Arabis, or 
it may be for ’Hudrios, ‘the Son of the 


Day,’ like Memnon himself. Apollodor. 
iii. 2, 4, TeOwydy ev ody Has aprdcaca 
8° epwra, eis Aidtowlay nopl(e, xdxet 
cuvedOovcoa ‘yervg matdas "Hyablwva kal 
Mépvova. Ibid. ii. 5, 11, mapa 8 
*ApaBlay (‘HpaxaAjs) wrelve: waida Tibw- - 
vod. Memnon is only once mentioned 
in Homer, Od. xi. 522, but is alluded 
to in iv. 88. Homer knew the legend 
about Tithonus marrying the dess 
of day; cf. Il. xi. 1. Od.v. 1. It 
seems to symbolise the departing day 
being closely allied to the next succeed- 
ing day. There is a very beautiful 
passage on Tithonus and Aurora in 
Propert. iii. 15, 7—18. 

986. Kepda@. This second paramour 
of the goddess was also caught up in 
the clouds. Eur. Hipp. 455, Yoaow as 
dvhpracdy wore 7) KadAipeyyhs Képadoy 
és Oeods “Ews tpwros ofvex’. There 
seems to have been a slightly different 
version of this story, which is obviously 
a solar myth (Cox, Mythology and 
Folk-lore, p. 22). Apollodor. iii. 14, 
3, “Epons 8¢ nal ‘Eppod Kédados: ob 
épacbeioa "Haws iprace: kal pryeioa éy 
Suplqg maida éyévynoe Ti9wvdy, ob wails 
éyévero @addwy. From a passage in 
Pausanias, i. § 3, where, after mention- 
ing the rape of Cephalus, and his being 
made vaoptAat, the writer adds raira 
BAAo Te xal ‘Holodos elpneey ev twecr 
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ipOipov Dadfovra, Peois emveixedov avdpa. 
Tov pa véov Tépev avOos Exovr’ épixvdéos 7 Ans 
Twatd araha dpovéovra diropperdys “Adpodirn 


9 2 9 r) , , 9 A A 
@pT avepenpapevn, cae piv Cabéous evi vnois 


, V4 V4 4 A 
ynomoXov vix.ov toujoato, Satpova Stov. 
Kovpnv 8 Ainrao diorpepéos Bactdnos 
Aigovidys Bovkjor Jeav aicvyeverdav 
> > 2 4 , Ld 
Hye Tap Aijrew, rekeoas orovdevras adBXous, 


ToUs trodXous éreredre péyas BactAevds virepyvwp 


987. émFetxeAov 


989. drada N. 


avapeupapevn N. dvappeupapevn 
994, ainras N. 
rois ¢s yuvaixas, Wolf drew the pro- 
bable inference that this concluding 
part of the oe was made up b 
a late hand from the Tvuvamév nara- 
Aoyos. The fact is, the later rhap- 
sodists united in one poem the Theo- 
, gony and the ’Hota, and perhaps other 
works of the like kind attributed to 
Hesiod; and so a difficulty arose in 
later tim: s as to where one poem ended 
and another commenced.—gurdcaro, for 
éyelvaro, is perliaps a post-epic use. 
Hesych. g:ticaro: éyéwneer. 

988. véov—txovta, for aptiws, unless 
véov be rather for véoy dyra.—éadrard 


dmaka L, Ald. qdromedys N, Ald. 


990 
995 
988. veFor 
990. 
L, Ald. 992. aiyras N. 


dios, for a demigod, is unusual, but not 
inappropriate. He was Saluoy as being 
more than a mortal, und became dios by 
being enrolled among the gods. 

994. #ye, more usually hydyero, but 
see v. 998. Scut. H. 274, where con- 
versely #yovro is used for Hyer. The 
idiom yaueiy éx or wapd twos is also 
common to the Attic. Medea appears 
here to be enumerated among the god- 
desses who were married to mortals, 
because she was granddaughter of the 
sun. (Cf. sup. v. 956—61.) Medea is 
probably only a name of Juno, 4 pndo- 
uévn Qga, the worship of whom under 


has been restored by Wolf, Gaisford,-tiit name came from Pontus. Her son 


and others from several MSS. for awaad. 


Cf. Il. xviii. 567, wapPevixal 5¢ nad HiPeor 
arada& gpovdéoyvres. Aesch. Pers. 539, 
dradais xepo) KaAUwrpas KaTepexduevas 
(al. amadais). 

990. dvepewanéern, ‘having caught up 
in the clouds.’ Cf. Od. xx. 77, réppa 
3: ras Kodpas Gpruia: dynpelpayvro.— 
vdx.ov, Sehol. rouréoriw apavy, Aabpaioy. 
"Apxtaoxos 5¢ (f. "Aplorapxos 3) ypdoer, 
Mvyxiov- olov ev re puxG, TH GdéTy, 
npopalvovca Ti Kixpy. On the con- 
fusion of these two words see Opp. 523. 
Goettling shows from Hyginus ii, 42, 
that Phaethon was regarded as another 
name of dwopdpos, the planet Venus; 
and that Aphrodite is hence connected 
with the legend.—The phrase da/uwy 


Medeus is the male form of the same 
name, and both are ultimately refer- 
able to the nearly universal Asiatic 
worship of Sun and Moon. Moreover, 
Medeus is the eponym hero of the 

edes, as Perseus is of the Persians 
(Aesch. Pers. 148). Indeed this is 
indicated by Me.lea’s descent frum the 
Sun. Van Lennep remarks that Pelias 
is mentioned in Od. xi. 253, and Aeetes 
in Od. xii. 70, but Medea nowhere in 


Homer. 

995. Hesych. ixephywp: eihbuxos, 
dvdpeios. sBpiorhs, vwephpayos, wapd- 
vonos. The next line scems clearly 
an interpolation., It is redundant, if 
iwephywp means ‘overbearing,’ and con- 
teaudictory, if it means ‘ brave.’ 
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[wBprorns Tedins Kat dradoBados, éuBpyoepyds |. 
Q , > 9 \ 237 ‘ 7 
Tous Tehé€oras és Iwdkov adikero, TOoMAG poynoas, 
aKeins emi vnds dywv Elixamida Kovpyv 
Aicovidns, Kai pu Oarepny roujoar’ dKxourw. 


kai p ye Spnbeto’ vm’ ‘Inoove toupee Nady 


1000 


Mydetov réxe maida, Tov ovperw erpede Xeipwv 

PidrAupidns: weyddou 5é Avs vdos é€ereXelro. 
Avrap Nypijos Kovpat, adto.o yépovtos, 

qTot pevy Pdxov Vapaby téxe Sia Oedwv 


Aiaxov év piddryte 81a. xpuoenv “Adpodirny, 


1005 


IInv€t 8¢ Sunbeioa Gea Bris dpyupdrela 

yeivar “AxAna pn&jvopa, Ovpodéovra. 
Aivetay 8 dp’ erucrey evorépavos Kufépea 

"Ayxion npwi puyeio” eparn pirdryte 


"1dns ev Kopuppor roduTTvyXoV, VANETENS. 


1010 


Kipxn 8, Hediou Ouydrnp “Trepiovidao, 


996. duBpendFepyos 


1003. wypyises L, Ald. 
Gea. Sunbeioan Oéris N. 


999. Garephiy—txorrey. See vv. 921. 
946. 948. 


1001. MfSeror. 


997. "IaFwAKdv adixero ? 


1004. Se rexe N. 
1011. jeA‘oo N. 


998. F eAixomida 


1006. mpdret 82 


in Pindar, Nem. iv. 65, and elsewhere, 
and is probably the true reading in Eur. 


According to Apol- Iph. T. 428.—Waydé@y, of. Eur. Hel. 6, 


lodorua, i. 9, 28, Medea had two sons# ts (sc. Ipwreis) ray car’ oldua wapOévwy 


by Jason, Mermerus and Pheres. Euri- 
pides in the Medea always speaks of her 
children in the plural. 

Ibid. Xelpwy. One of the so-called 
Hesiodic poems was entitled Xelpwvros 
bwoOjKxa, ‘Chiron’s Lessons,’ or Xelpwvos 
wapawéoces, on which see Miiller, Hist. 
Gr. Lit. p. 86. Pausan. ix. 31,4. This 
passage looks like an effort to link on 
that poem to the present (see sup. on 
v. 986). Chiron is called the son of 
Philyra, Philyrides, by Ovid, Fast. v. 
383. Virg. Georg. iii. 550. Pind. Pyth. 
tii. 1; ix. 30. 

1003. Nypjjos. Aldus and a few of 
the copies give Nupnites. Perhaps 
Nypetdes should be restored. It occurs 


play yanet VayudOny, éweidh A€krp’ ap7j- 
xey Alaxov. Pind. Nem. v. 12, Bla 
Sdxov xpéovros, 5 ras Geov, dy Vauddea 
ther”? éwd bnyyuine wévrov. Apollodor. 
iii. 12, 6, ulyvura: 5é ad6is Alaxds Yaud0n 
Th Nnpéws eis pieny (Parny?) hAAayHErY 
Sia 7d wh BotAcoOa: cuverOety, Kal Texvot 
waida PwKov. 

1008. Ailvelay. Cf. Il. ii. 819, Aap- 
Savlwy abr’ hpxevy eds awdis *Ayxloao 
Alvelas, tov ix’ ’Ayxlop réxe 87 ’Adpo- 
Siryn “Lins évy xynpoios Ged Bporg ebyn- 
Oeton. Ib. v. 311, avak dvdpayv Aivelas, 
— tr ’Ayxilop réxe Bovxordovr:s — Aids 


Ouydrnp *"Appodirn. 
1011. ‘fwepiovidac. See sup. v. 
374. 


Tt 2 
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year ‘OdSvcanos taracigppovos év diddrnre 
“Ayptov 75€ Aarivov duvpovd te kparepdr Te, 
[Tyréyovdy re éruxre dia. xpuoéenv “Adpodirnv. | 


ot 8 yrou para THAE LUXe vycwr lepdewv 


rl A 9 A »¥ 
Taow Tuponvoiow ayak\erotow avaccov. 


1016. Favaccoyv 


1014, om. L, Ald. 
dyaxdvroiow LN, Ald. 


1013. "Aypiorv. Of this Agrivs nothing 
whatever is recorded; but he is here 
taken as the eponym hero of the Graei, 
Agraci, or Graevi. From a passage 
in Lydus de Mensibus (i. 4, p. 7, ed. 
Bekker), Goettling infers that he must 
have read Ipaixdy 7° 48 Aarivoy, and 
this seems an inevitable conclusion from 
his words :—roco’rwy ody émitevwOdr- 
Twy THs IraAlas, Sowep ely On, Aarlyous 
pty rods éxixwpid(ovras, Tpawcods 8t robs 
éranvicovras éxdAouy, ard Aatlvov rot 
Kpri hiv pnbévros xal Tpaixov, ray ddeA- 
gov, Ss gnow ‘Holodos: “Aypioy 48¢ 
Aarivoy (Tpakdy 7° 48¢ Aarivov, Goett- 
ling). That by Graecit Lydus meant 
Italian Greece, or Magna Graecia, is 
pretty clear. Photius, ‘Pa:xovs: of Bdp- 
Bapo: Tovs “EAAnvas’ ZoponAjs ti Adtea 
Kéxpnra:. Hesychius, ‘Paixos* “EAAny: 
"‘Pwuaios 8t 1rd y wpoobévres Tpauxdy pact. 
Some of the old commentators seem to 
have construed 73¢ &ypioy Aarivoy, the 
epithet perhaps referring to Latinus 
being the son of Faunus (Virg. Aen. 
vii. 47). Ovid makes him the son of 
Sylvius (Fast. iv. 43), and in Aen. xii. 
16!, Virgil speaks of Sol as the grand- 
father of Latinus, wherein he would 
seem to have had in view the poe 
here recorded. What the Schol. meant, 
or what reading he was explaining, 
is not clear;—Aypioy 8 roy dutpova 
Aarivov. One point is obvious, that 
Latinus, a purely Italian hero, would 
not have been mentioned in a poem of 
the age of Hesiod. He may have been 
spoken of in the Cyclic poems, like 
Telegonus, ur at least, inserted in them 
by later rhapsodists; but at all events 
it is clear that the names and events 
here recorded are subsequent to and 


1015 
1015. of 89 tor N. pixadv N. 1016. 
founded on the Odyssey. Here there 


is apparent a design to connect the 
Roman with the Greek ethnology, which 
is indicative of a rather late era. 

1014. This verse is wanting in at least 
two MSS., and it appears, if even from 
the objectionable hiatus, to be spurious. 
We might however read TnAdyovey 8 
Ep’ Erixre. Most copies give 8 &rexe or 
3 &rucre. Wolf proposes 8€ y é@ruucre. 
This hero was said to have founded 
Tusculum and Praeneste. Hence 
Horace, Carm. iii. 25, 8, ‘ Telegoni juga 
parricidae.’ Ovid, Fast. iii. 92, ‘ Facta- 
que Telegoni maenia celsa manu.’ 

1015. puxg vhowv. So Gaisford, 
Goettling, Flach, and Van Lennep, 
with several MSS. The rest give puxav 
efow. By the ‘sacred islands’ the 
writer probably meant Sicily in parti- 
cular, where the sacred oxen of the sun 
were bred (Od. xii. 128), but also Italy 
and its adjacent islands, of the geo- 


optephy of which it is likely that he 


ew little enough. So fur, indeed, 
we have an indication of a rather early 
poet. Who were meant by the Tup- 
onvol, it is not easy to determine. They 
seem to be regarded here as a race of 
wider prevalence than the Pelasgic 
people bordering on Euboea. Pro- 
bably all are included in the term who 
colonised the islands and strips of the 
Italian continent along the western 
sexn-coast ; perhaps even all the Italian 
nations taken collectively. See Dr. 
Donaldson’s Ethnographical Map of 
Ancient Italy in Varrontanus (ed. 2). 

1016. Homer mentions no progeny of 
Ulysses and Calypso. As that nymph 
showed her paramour how to build a 
ship by which he might reach home 
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NavotOoov 8 ’Odva7ni Kaduvia Sia Jedwv 
yelvaro Navoivodr te puyeto Epary pidérnte. 
Adras pev Ovntotor tap’ avdpdow eivnbetoa 


? e , 
djOdvarar yeivavro Geots émruetkeXa TEKva. ; 


1920 


A Q la) A > #8 e v4 
vov 8€ yuvatkav pidov aeioare, ndverrerar 
“A + , A Q > ld 
Modoa-'Odvpmiddes, kovpar Avds aiyidxouo. 


1020. émfeixeXu 


1021. FrySvFérevat 


1022. Adfos 


1020. yeivaro L, Ald. 


(Od. 228 seqq.), it was reasonable to 
represent the sons as skilled in the 
same craft, as their names imply. 
1019—22. The four concluding verses 
are to be regarded as added by some 
one who wished to make the Hesiodic 
KardaAoyos yuvaikoy a continuous poem 
with the Theogony. They are wholly 
omitted in two MSS.; and the two last 
are wanting in three others of Goett- 
ling’s MSS. Van Lennep asks, “ Quid- 


ni pocta ipse sic transitum paraverit ?” 
But he exhibits throughout a belief 
in the genuineness and integrity of the 
Theogony that seems scarcely borne 
out by the present state of the text. 
Dr. Flach regards as spurious the 
whole conclusion of the poem from 
v. 941, which accordingly he prints in 
smaller type, excepting only 945-6, 
256-7, and 963-4. 
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APPENDIX A. 


[Reprinted, by permission, from the Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, Vol. III. Pt. IIT. ] 





DR., PEARSON 


ON SOME POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 


Dr. PEARSON read a paper on some passages from the classics, 
one frum Hesiod, and three from Ovid, which he considered 
might be fairly tested by Modern Astronomy. Admitting, as 
is often averred, that many allusions of this nature in the 
classics are either inaccurate or wrong, some he thought might . 
still be found to have the stamp of truth about them. 

On the one hand, it is certain that in Greece the phenomena 
of the heavens had from the earliest times many thoughtful 
and attentive observers. In the time of Hesiod, which may be 
perhaps best assumed to have been about the middle of the 
eighth century B.c., the rising or setting of the stars seems to 
have been the recognised guide in distinguishing the successive 
seasons of the year: the Metonic cycle, now known under the 
title of the Golden Numbers, was discovered as early as the time 
of Socrates; and the ordinary authorities, such as the article 
Astronomia in the Dictionary of Antiquities, show how much 
interest the subject attracted down to the period of Ptolemy 
and Hipparchus. On the other hand, it must be allowed that 
the references we can actually find in classical authors are 
often vague or rhetorical; and that, probably excepting Hesiod, 
those whose writings we refer to wrote on second-hand autho- 
rity. It may be therefore fully admitted that the question 
requires to be investigated with much caution. 

The first reference was to Hesiod (Op. e¢ Di. 564—7), as 
being the most distinct passage in that author’s writing, al- 
though there are others which deserve consideration as data in 
Practical Astronomy: these lines, Dr. Pearson said, he thought 
deserved the best attention, as the whole character of the work 
in which they occur is most genuine and natural, nor is it easy 
to study it without the impression that the author was himself 
dependent, as a practical agriculturist, on the facts that he 
recites. 
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282 DR. PEARSON ON SOME POINTS IN THE 
The passage itself runs thus: 


Etr av & é&jxevta peta tpotras jneXiovo 
Xeupépe’ éxreréon Zevs juata, 8y pa tor aarp 
"Apxrovpos wrpodTey iepoy poov *Oxceavoio 
IIp@rov rapydaiven éritédreras axpoxvédaros. 


From this we learn that, sixty days after the winter solstice, 
Arcturus rose during twilight in the evening. Arcturus’ posi- 
tion for Jan. 1, 1875, is given in the Nautical Almanac as R.A. 
14h. 9m. 55s8., Dec. 19° 50’ 224” N. If we convert these data 
into Latitude and Longitude, reduce the star’s longitude by 
about 36° 10’, which at the annual rate of 50:1 for precession 
will bring us to about 730 B.c., and reconvert the star's new 
longitude and latitude into R.A. and Dec., we shall find that the 
position of the star in the early part of the eighth century B.c., 
which may be fairly taken to represent the era of Hesiod, was 
something about 12 h. 6 m. R.A. and 33° 30’ North Dec. On 
Feb. 19 at that time, in Lat. 384° N., about the situation of 
Ascra and Helicon, the Sun would set about 5.40 p.m., while 
Arcturus would rise above the horizon about 5.57 p.m., a rela- 
tive position of the two luminaries which fairly answers to the 
words of the poet. And while investigating the position of the 
star, Dr. Pearson said he found he had unintentionally ex- 
plained, as he believed, the epithet “late-setting,” applied to 
Arcturus in Hom. Od. E' 272. Arcturus at that epoch would 
first have been visible at the time of its morning setting about 
May 15, and would set June 1 at 3.30 am., July 1 at 1.32 a.m., 
Aug. 1 at 11.30 p.m.* During the early summer therefore, 
when the Greek seaman or agriculturist was often spending the 
nights out of doors, the late time at which this brilliant star 
would set must have been quite unmistakeable, and Ulysses is 
naturally described as keeping his eye fixed on it, as carefully 
as he kept the Bear on his left, to determine his voyage east- 
wards. 

In order to satisfy criticism, the series of computations by 
which this result is obtained are given: the computations will 
be omitted in two of the subsequent examples, but any one who 


* A star’s rising or setting is about 4 m. earlier eavh successive day. 
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will employ the same formule will find’ that the results given 
are approximately accurate. It is probable that theoretical 
astronomers may be able to suggest better or more precise 
methods of obtaining the required results, but those employed 
have the advantage of being quite simple, and are anyhow 
approximately correct. The calculation of Arcturus’ place for 
the era of Ovid is also given, as it naturally accompanies that 
for the time of Hesiod. 

The formule employed are those given in Loomis’s Astronomy, 
and are the following: 


(1) To reduce R.A. and Dee. to Long. (Z) and Lat. (7). 


Let A be a subsidiary angle: w the inclination of the 
ecliptic, 
tan 4 = sin R.A..cot Dec., 
tan J = sin (4 + @) tan R.A. cosec 4, 
tan / = sin Z cot (A + o). 


(2) To perform the reverse process : 


I’ being the new Long. due to change from precession, 4’ the 
subsidiary angle, 


tan A’ =sin LZ’ cot /, 
tan R.A. = sin (4’ — w) tan LZ’ cosec 4’, 
tan Dec. = sin R.A. cot. (A' — o). 


We apply these formule to find the place of Arcturus about 
the era of Hesiod. 


Taking the mean position of the star as given above: then 
sin RA. = 9:°7299685 (—) 
cot Dec. = 10°4427302 (+). 
10°1726987.(—) = tan 303° 53’ 49” = tan A, 


and (4 + w) consequently = 327° 23’ 49”, making w somewhat 
freely = 23}°. 


Again, we have 


sin (A +) = 9.7314403 (—) 
tan R.A. = 9°8038388 (+) 
cosec A = 10-°0808999 (—) 


9°6161790 (+) = tan 202° 27’ 5”=tan LZ. 
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Also 
sin ZL = 9-5819490 (—) 
cot (4 + w) = 10°1940903 (—) 


9°7760393 (+) = tan 30° 50’ 28" = tan 1. 

The next step is, taking the amount of annual precession, it 
is owned somewhat boldly, at 50”°1, to estimate its amount 
first for 1900 years to bring it to 27 B.c., about the era of Ovid, 
and again for 700 years, to bring it to that of Hesiod. The 
first amount is about 26° 26’ 30”, and the second about 9° 44’ 30”, 
which will bring us to 176° 0’ 35” as the Long. in the time of 
Ovid, and 166° 16 5” in that of Hesiod. As it is certain that 
the inclination of the ecliptic has not changed more than 20’ 
to 30’, within the periods in question, we may safely deal with 
the Latitude of the star as stationary in the interval. Conse- 
quently, Z, LZ’ being the Longitude of the star in the time of 
Hesiod and of Ovid: / its latitude in both: Z = 166° 16’ 5”, 
LT’ = 176° 0' 35", 1 = 30° 50’ 28”, and on these data we proceed 
to compute its R.A. and Dec., and from these the times of the 
star’s rising and setting at these two epochs. 


BID Dicweseioees 9°3754437 (+) sin Z’ ......... 8 °8422274 (+) 
COL csissesnnes 10°2239607 (+) cot d.........68. 10° 2239607 (+) 
tON @ wees. 9-5994044 (+) tana’... 9+0661881 (+) 
Ge Siviinitss 201° 40' 51” G!eeseeeees 186° 38° 343" 
@ wesksevaies 23 50 0 OD aaseeeatews 23 45 0 
(a—w) ... 177 50 51 (a —q@) ... 162 53 344 
sin (a — w)... 8°5747184(+) sin (a’—@)... 9°4685814 (+) 
tan Zo... 9°3880381(—) tan Z’......... 8° 8435834 (—) 
COSEC @ ...eee 10°4324609(—) coseca’ ...... 10+ 9367372 (—) 
tan R.A....... 8°3952174(+) tan R.A....... 9°2489020 (+) 


*, R.A. = 12h, 5m. 428. 
sin R.A. ...... 8°3956475 (—) 
cot (a — w)...11°4249751 (—) 
tan Dec. ...... 9+ 8206226 (+) 

N. Dec. .... 33° 29’ 25” 


R.A. 12h. 40m. 148. 
sin R.A. ...... 9°2421704 (—) 
cot (a — w)...10°5117660 (—) 
tan Dec. ...... 9°7539364 (+) 
N. Dec. = 29° 34° 24”. 
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We thus ascertain the position of the star in the time of 
Hesiod and in that of Ovid, to have been: for that of Hesiod, 
R.A. 12h. 5m. 42s. N. Dec. 33° 29’ 25”; for that of Ovid, 
R.A. 12h. 40 m. 14s. N. Dec. 29° 34’ 24”. 

The next step is to compute the hour angle of the star, first 
for its true rising in the Latitude of Beotia, about 38} N., 
secondly for its true setting in the Latitude of Rome, about 
42° N., and also the Local mean time at the same moment. 


In Beotia At Rome 
since cos H.A.= —tan Dec. tan lat. 
tan Dec. = 9°8206228 tan Dec.... 9°7539380 
tan lat. = 9:9006052 tan lat. ... 9°95443'74 
cos H.A. 9°721228.(—) cos H.A. 9°7083754 (—) 
h m. gs. h. m. 8. 
= 8 7 1 H.A.......= 8 2 54 
PeAe. saswecivs 12 5 42 12 40 14 
3 58 41 20 43 8 
S.T. Feb. 19 22 0 O S.T. May 26 415 8 
Time of Arc- Time of Arc- 16 28 0° 
turus rising 5 58 41 p.m. turus setting (= 4 28 am.) 
Local mean for May 26 
time of Sun- 8.T. June 6 4 58 8 


set on the 


Time of Arc- 15 45 0 
same day... 5 39 Op.m. 


turus setting (= 3 45 am.) 
As soon thereforeastheday- for June 6 


light had sufficiently dimi- 
nished for the star to be visible, 
it would actually have just 
risen. 


The Sun rises at Rome on May 26 about 4.35 a.m., on June 6 
about 4.30 a.m. According to Ovid, the star’s morning setting 
was first visible on May 26, or, as he states later on, on June 6. 
If we consider him to have consulted two different authorities, 
one of which gave the true, the other the visible setting of the 
star, no reasonable exception can be taken to the value of his 
statements. The expressions the poet uses point to the time 
when the star’s setting first occurred before sunrise; this for 
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theoretical astronomers would actually have taken place about 
May 26, and for practical observers about June 6, the star 
setting on the first-named day at 4.28 a.m., on the second at 
3.45 a.m. 

Again in the Fasti of Ovid, 1. 654, 1. 76, we are told that 
Lyra, or Vega, was last visible when setting in the evening, 
about Feb. 1. ‘“ Ubi est hodie, quae Lyra fulsit heri?” Em- 
ploying again the method of calculation indicated above, we 
find on that day at Rome the Sun would set about 5.10 p.m., 
and Lyra about 5.44. As the days at that time of the year are 
rapidly lengthening, while the star would set earlier every day, 
it is obvious that the date assigned for the last appearance 
of the latter is nearly exact. 

Ovid makes however a remark about Capella which seems 
really erroneous. He says (Fasti v. 113) that she rises on 
May Ist, 7.e. is then first visible in the morning. But at the 
time when he lived she would, according to the mode of com- 
putation used in the previous examples, have risen about 
3.0am., while the Sun would not have risen until after 5.0. 
We have a similar apparent mistake in Pliny and Columella, 
nearly contemporaries, who flourished in the latter half of the 
first century a.D. They fix Arcturus’ rising for the 23rd or 
21st of February ; whereas on those days the Sun would set at 
Rome about 5.35 p.m., while the star would not pass the horizon 
in their time before 6.30 p:m. They seem to have copied from 
Hesiod without any thought.' 

The late Mr. F. Baily, in his edition of Ancient Star Cata- 
logues, published in Vol. x1u. of the Memoirs of the Royal Ast. 
Society, does not seem to have actually compared the positions 
there given to any of the principal stars with those which in 
the present day we must suppose them to have then occupied, 
though he refers to Delambre (Hist. Ast. Anc. Vol. 11.), who 
gives tabulated results on this point from his own calculations. 
As however the present rate of change in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic would have made it in the time of Eratosthenes 
(250 B.c.) about 23° 43’, whereas that astronomer fixed it 
roughly at 23° 51’, it is to be hoped that, making allowance 


1 In the time of Ovid the position of Vega must have been about RA 17h. 
29 m., Dec. 88° 28’ N.; that of Capella, R.A. 2 h. 55 m., Dec. 40° 38’ N. 
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for inaccuracies in the MSS., such a process of verification 
may be attempted with some prospect of success; and possibly 
some explanation found of Ptolemy’s idea, that in his time 
(a.D. 140) the amount of annual precession was only 36”. It 
is curious that the error of 15’ in the latitude of Alexandria, 
which Delambre imputes to the Greeks, answers nearly exactly 
to the obliquity of 23° 43’, to which we are brought by its pre- 
sent known rate of change. 
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APPENDIX B. 


(COMMUNICATED.) 
On the size of the cart-wheel in Hesiod, ‘Works and Days, 1. 426. 


THE dys is the arc A CB. 
Measured along the rim ACB its length 


36 inches x 3°14 +4 = 28 inches. 
If we measure from end to end along A B 
we get for the length 
,/2°18? inches = 18,/2 inches = 18 x 1°414 
| = 25 inches. 





If we took the diameter a little Jess than 3 feet, say 32 inches 
instead of 36, the length A B from end to end will be 


16 x 1°414 = 22 inches ° 


the required length; since tpiomi@ayoyv is about 22 inches. 
Hence probably the dis was measured straight from one end 
to the other, and not along the curved rim. 
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934 


&dBos §. 155 

@oBo Th. 228* 

oiBn Th. 136. 404 

PoiBos 8. 68. 100. Th. 14 

ghowexders 8. 95. 194 

dorrdw E. 103. 125. 255. 535 

dovos 8. 17 

ddvos 8. 155* 

&dyot Th. 228 

gopéw E. 38. eddpevy S. 293. 296 

rb ied an th 333. 336 
dppsyé 8. 2038. 

ea E. 482 

goprifoua E. 690 

gopriov EK. 643 

ddpros E. 631. 643. 672 

ppadpooi»no: E. 245. Th. 626, 884. 
8 


91 
hpdfopa: E. 250. 367. 404. 448. 688. 
V. eppacduny, eméppade, reppadé- 


- pev 

4 pdcondbai 8. 218. E. 86. ppacdrny, 
Th. 892. 900*. qpaccdpuevos EH. 
294. 

gpéves EB. 47. 55. 107. 274. 381. 4565. 
531. 688. 8. 28. 30. 34. 89. 96. 
149, 255. 4384. Th. 1738. 239. 488. 
549. 554, 688. 889 

dpicow 8. 171. 391. E. 512. 540 

dpovéw 8. 50. 387. EH. 582. Th. 461. 
989 


dvyos E. 684 

guy E. 129. 8. 88. Th. 259. 355 

pidc€ E. 123. 253. Th. 737 

gvAdoow Th. 335. 769. E. 124, 254, 
gvAdooopas EH. 263. 491. 561. 
694 


PvAdAoy E. 421. S, 295, 298 

diroy E. 90. 199. 8S. 4. 162. Th. 
202. 212. 330. 556. 591. 965. 
1021 é 

pvdroms E. 161. 8. 23. 114. 200 

dupa E. 61 

arti E. 22. 8. 29. gurevéper E. 


gurdy E. 571. 781, 782 

va, V. wepvact, éméduxoy 

Daxyes 8. 25 

Poxos Th. 1004 

dovn Th. 39. 685. 829. S. 382. E. 
79. 104, 448 


doves Th. 584 

dovncaca 8. 326 

das E. 193. 792. 8. 51. 149. 159, 
261. 420 


X. 


xaipw EK. 55. 358. 481. 8. 327. Th. 
104, 438. 963 v. xeydpyro 

xaraivw 8. 308 

xarends E. 91. 178. 186. 292. 332. 
334. 558 bis. 603. 677. 762. S. 
44, 94, 386. Th. 637. yaXeréraros 
KE. 557. Th. 800 

xakénro EB. 5 : 

xareras EH. 684 

cer E. 144. 493. 8S. 213. Th. 

xa@arxeos KE. 151 bis. 8, 222. 243. 414. 
453. Th. 722. 724. 726. 750. 764. 
811 

XKadnis E. 655 

xadxedghovos Th. 311 

xaAxoxopvatis Th. 984 

xadkds H. 151. 8. 67. 135. 335. 415. 
423. Th. 316 

xapai 8. 365. Th. 272 

xaparyerns Th. 879 

Xaos Th. 116. 123. 700. 814 

xapdoow 8. 235. yxapaccépevae E. 
573. yaparadpevos E. 387 

xapies Th. 129. 246. 260 

xapi{opar, xapi{cpevos Th. 580. v. 
KeXapiopéevos 

xapy K. 709 

xépte, E. 65. 190, 723. Th. 503. 

Xdperes E. 73. Th. 64. 907. 946 

xappa EK. 701. 8. 400 

xaponds 8.177, Th. 321 
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xaopa Th, 740 

xarife E. 21. 394 

xavAtador S. 387 

xeiAos E. 97 

xéipa KE. 451. 641 

xeipapos E. 626 

XetHépros HE. 494, 524. 565. 8. 478 

Xetpaoy BK. 498. 652. 675 

xeiovoww Th. 83 

xeip EB. 94. 114. 148. 152. 192. 321. 
468. 479. 480. 497. 725. 739. 740. 
S. 61. 75. 107. 189. 151. 188. 193. 
199. 214. 247. 263. 266. 276. 287. 
292. 339. 367. 446. Th. 95. 150. 
174, 178. 182. 186. 283. 284. 304. 
482. 487. 490. 531. 553. 649. 671. 
675. 677. 692. 715. 719. 756. 823. 
973. v. xépeoos 

veinotlea: Tt 189 

xetpdrepoy KE. 127. 8. 51 

Xeipwy Th. 1001 

xedidar HE. 568 

xepeioy E. 821 

xépeoor Th. 519. yxépecorw Th. 747 

xéo E. 421. 8S. 396. v. xéyuras, 
Xelovow 

x9ovos BE. 141*. 465. Th. 697. 767 

x9av E. 90. 157. 252. 510. 571. 577. 
617. S. 162. 373. 462. 464. Th. 
119. 455. 458. 498. 556. 564. 620. 
669. 695. 717. 787. 847. 866 

xAvon Th. 364 

Xipatpa Th. 319. 322, 323 

xirédv E. 537. 8. 287 

xAaiva E. 537 

xAoepes 8. 393 

xAourns 8. 168. 177 

xAwpos E. 743. 8. 231. 265 

xéavos Th. 863 

xodos Th. 221. 5338. 554. 615 

xoAda, yoAoupevos E. 138. yxodwod- 
pevos E. 47, 53. éyodwoe Th. 
568 

xoprat KE, 452 

xepros E. 606 

xopos S. 201. 272. 277. 280. 284. 

h. 7. 638 

xpdopat, V. Kexpnpévos 

xpéa E. 647 

xpetos KE. 404 

xpepl{a, xpésioay S. 348 
éos 

xpni<e E. 351. 367. 499 

xpnpa E. 320. 344. 407. 605. 684 
xptoapémn E. 523 


xpoa E. 198, 522, 575. 753. 8. 397. 
Th. 5. xpot E. 74. 76. S. 183. 
pods E. 536. Th. 191 

xpevos BE. 133. 326. 754. Th. 190 

xpuoaprug Th. 916 

xpuodwp KE, 771. Th. 979 

Xpuvodep Th. 281. 287 

pouoeos BK. 74. 8. 125. 183. 199%. 
226. 271. 313. Th. 283. 822 

xpvoeos E. 65. 109. 129. S. 183. 
192. 226. 297. Th. 12. 216. 578. 
785, 822, 933. 962, 975. 1005. 
1014 

Xpvonis Th. 359* 

xpvooxdpuns Th. 947 

sar oey Th, 454, 952 

xpvoes 8. 1 

sibel ee Th. 17. 136 

xpos E. 416. 586. xpdra EB. 555. v. 
xpoa 

xutporovs 1 E. 748 

xe@opevos Th. 533. 561. v. yood- 


peevos 
xapos E. 390. 599. 8. 410. Th. 731. 
806 


xeoodpevos 8.12. xacaro Th. 554 


v. 


Th, 260. 1004 
Wevdea Th. 229 
Wevdoua: E. 709. Th. 783. yevoerat 
E 


. 283 
ve a 78. 789. Th. 27 


orders Ss. 422. Th. 415 
x7 8. 151. 173. 254, E. 686 
xpos EB. 514. 547. Th. 786. 


Q. 


¢ E. 57 Th. 419, 429. 607. 928 
cos Th. 806 

Sée E. 35. 203. 382. 473. 760 

wesvocaro Th. 617 

"Oxeavides Th. 364* 

‘Qxeavivy Th. 364. 389. 507. 956 

’Oxeavds E. 171. 566. 8. 314. Th. 20, 
133. 215. 242. 265. 274. 282. 288, 
292. 337. 362. 368. 695. 776. 789. 
816. 841. 908. 959. 979 


*Qeurrérm Th. 267 
exurérms E. 212 
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e@xvrous §. 96, 97. 470. E. 816 

*Qnupdn 360 

a@xvs 8. 61. 307. 350. Th. 266. 269. 758 

Sdeoay E. 372. drAeoe E. 163. 

éudprace Th. 201 

opnorns Th. 300. 311 

dpos E. 150. 705. S. 76. 128 159. 
221. 269. 430. 468. Th. 150. 152. 
671. 673. 824 

e@véopa E. 341 

Grace Th. 442. dracev Th. 974 

*Qpa E. 75. Th. 901 

wpatos E. 32. 307. 617. 631. 642. 665. 


epéfaro Th. 178 
@pevovor Th. 903 
pn E. 30 


INDEX I. 


&py E. 75. 409. 450. 460. 494. 576. 
584. 664. S. 401. Th. 58. 754. v. 


*Qpas 


donep E. 633. Th. 402 

éore 8. 222. 405. Th. 32. 831 
dSrpvvoy Th. 883 

eroes EH. 657 

Sperov EB. 174 

Sxero 8. 91. 200 

bv, dra E. 62 


INDEX II. 


N.B.—Proper Names omitted in Index II. will be found in Index I. 


A. 


a, dva, privative, T. 660. 797 

a, a, in contract verbs in aw, E. 241. 
392 

@ in dpay, os, KE. 384 

pear ie in ds, as, S. 302. 
BK. 564. 675 

Acorns, esculent, E. 233 

Acronych rising of stars, E. 567 

Adamant, 8. 1387. E. 146. T. 161 

Adrastus, his horse Arion, S. 120 

Aethiopians, visited by sun, E. 527 

——_————— placed in the far east, 
T. 985 


Aganippe, T. 3 

ayaray, ‘to hug,’ E. 57 

Age, golden, E. 109 

silver, E, 128 

—— brazen, E. 144 

—— precedence of, T. 361 

Agora, loitering in, E. 28 

Agrius, T. 1013 

Aléas and Néyeots leave earth, Ez 
199 

an King of Euboega, E. 

54 


Amphitryon, birth-place of, 8. 81 
Anaurus, general term for rivers, S. 
477 





Angels (see Daemons) 

Aorists, reduplicated, 8. 245 
infinitive with verbs of pro- 
mising, &c., T. 218 





Aphrodite, foam-born, T. 188 ~ 
———— assessors of (Ilo@os &c.), . 
T. 201 
allied to deceit, T. 224 


Apollo, birth-day of, E. 771 
Arcturus, rising of, E. 566 


vintage regulated by, E. 
610 


dpeiwyv, dpeds, E. 158 
Argestes, name of wind, T. 379 
Argos, ancient limits of, T. 12 
Arimi, Aramaei, T’. 804 

Article, same as demonstrative, E. 





rarely used in epic, E. 193 

Ascra, E. 640 

se men fashioned out of, E. 
14 

————— nymphs of, T. 187 

Asphodel used for food, E. 41 

Asteria, T. 409. 

Astraea, Astraeus, T. 375 

Atlas, T. 509 

supporter of sky, T. 517. 





Axle, length of for wain, KE. 424 


B, 


Bards, ie by Muses and 
Apollo, 

Bath, distinct for sexes, E. 753 

—— libation taken from, E. 749 


e 


338 


Bay-tree, wood of used for plough, 
HE. 435 
staff of, T. 30 


Bees, simile from, T. 595 


in oak-trees, KE. 233 
Beggars, profession of in heroic times, 
E. 25 





Birds, omens from, E. 828 

Birth, prerogative of elder, E. 17 

Bones, why offered in sacrifice, T. 
556 


Bread, fermented, KE. 590 
Breakwater for ships, E. 624 
Briareus, Obriareus, T. 617 

same as Poseidon, T. 817 
Bybline wine, KE. 589 





C. 


Calypso, sons of by Ulysses, T. 1017 
Caps, felted for winter use, E. 546 
Cerberus, T. 770 

origin of name, T. 311 

ais crowned with wheat-ears, E. 





—— a power to be propitiated, E. 
465 

Ceyx, father-in-law of Cycnus, 8. 
472 


Chalcis, Hesiod’s visit to, E. 655 
Chaos, T. 116 

peiwy, xepevs, KH. 158 
Chestnuts perhaps known to Greeks, 


Gas T. 319 

Chiron, Xeipwvos trobjxa, T. 1002 
Cicada, fed on dew, 8. 394 

sound made by, EH. 583 
Circe, related to Hecate, T. 957 
Club-feasts, E. 722 

Cold, effects of on animals, E. 506 





seqq- 
Contention, two kinds of, E. 11 
at (bronze) used before iron, E. 


Gen lind thered in baskets, B. 482 
rashing of, E. 597 
—— winnowing, EB. 697 
storing in vessels, E. 600 
Cosmogony, Hsiodic and Mosaic, 
T. 116 





Crane, note of, a sign of spring, E. 
4 


48 
Crocodiles, teeth of, 387 


INDEX II. 


Crow, croak of ill-omened, E. 746 

Cuckoo, note of, KE. 486 

Cuttle-fish, habits of, E. 524 

Cycles, of golden age, &c., E. 157 

Cyclopes, perhaps Pelasgic settlers, 
T. 139 


makers of thunderbolts, T. 
505 
Cycnus, his stronghold at Pagasae, 
S. 58 


Cyme, birth-place of Hesiod’s father, 
E. 636 
Cythera, isle of Cypris, T. 193 


D. 
Daemon (8aiuwr) meaning Fate, E. 
314 


Daemons, guardians of men, E. 
123—5 

————. same as Manes, EK. 141 

Death, resembling sleep in golden 
age, KE. 116 

brother of Sleep, T. 759 

Deceit, regarded as a merit, E. 788 

Digamma, E. 666 

Dog, a house-guardian, E. 604 

Dragon, device on shield, 8, 141 

Drones, simile from, E. 304. T. 595 





K. 
Bagles plume of for feathering arrows, 
Earth, Cail from Chaos, T. 
116 


—— etymology of word, T. 120 

—— the mpwrcpayris, T, 463, 475 

Kchidna, T. 295 

cave of, T. 300 

Electra, Axrfrpa, T. 265 

Electrum, alloy of gold, 8. 142 

Electryon, slain by Amphitryon, S. 
2. 12. 78 

oe the gift of the Muses, 

9 





Eoiae or Tuvaxav Karadoyos, 8. 1. 
T. 986. 1019 

Epimetheus, E. 85. T. 511 

Erinyes, blood-sucking, 8. 255 

birth-day of, 

sae description of volcanic, T. 
84 








INDEX IT. 


Erythea, T. 290 

—eoxe, —oxe, verbal endings, S. 
480 

Kurystheus, premature birth of, 8. 90 

Exarch of dithyrambs, S. 205 


F. 


Farm, stock needful for, E. 405 

—— first visited on return, 8. 39 

Farming, creditableness of as an em- 
ployment, E. 309 

——— delay in dangerous, E. 413 

Fates, Knpes, 8. 249. 258 

—— painting of, 8. 258 

Moitpa, T. 217 

Fermented bread, E. 590 

Fig-leaf, unfolding of, E. 679 

Fire, used by man only, E. 47 

— stolen by Prometheus, E. 47. 50 

——— withheld by Zeus, T. 563. E. 50 

Flute used in marriage procession, S. 
281 

Fodder, winter store of, E. 606 

Fragrance, attribute of deities, S. 6 

Friendship, precepts on, E. 707 

Furnaces, for melting metals, T. 863 





G. 


Geryon, three-headed, T. 287 

Giants, hundred-handed, T. 148 

concealed within the earth, 

T. 157 

liberated by Zeus, T. 624 

appointed jailors of Titans, 

T. 735 

refreshed with nectar, T. 942 

Gifts, pleasure of voluntary, E. 357 

Goat’s milk, E. 590 

Gods, preternatural weight of, S. 441 

—— triple numbers of, T. 273 

—- soon adult, .T. 493 

Good and evil, equal balance of, E. 
177 














Gorgons, described as winged, 8S. 231 
——— their birth, T. 273 

snaky locks-of, 8. 237 

triple number of, T. 273 
abode of, T. 274 

Graces, born at lieria, T. 64 
worshipped at Orchomenus, 
7 














339 


Grapes, treading of, S. 301 

drying of, E. 612 
changing colour of, S8. 398 
Guests, injury to punished, E. 327 
Gypsum, ground of shield, S. 141 








H. 
Half greater than whole (proverb), 
EK. 40 
Hands, washing of for libations, E. 
725 


Hare-hunting, S. 302. 

Harpies, T. 267 

Hearth, religious respect to, E. 734 
Hecate, her prerogatives, T. 412 


seqq. 
called Perseid, T. 411 

called povvoyens, T. 426 

Hephaestus, marries one of the 
Graces, T. 945 

Hera, born from the head of Zeus, 
T. 924 

Hercules, why called Alcides, S. 26 

———— liberates Prometheus, T. 
527 


Hermes, god of flocks, T. 444 

Heroes, age of, E. 157 

Hesiod, contemporary with Homer, 
E. 656 











his migration from Aeolis, E. 
636 

Hesperides, T. 215. 518 

Holidays, work allowed on, E, 772 

——— half, E. 810 

Holm-oak, used for plough, E. 436 

Holmius, T. 6 

Homer, his contest with Hesiod, E. 
656 . 


Honey-dew, E. 233 

Hope, left to man by Pandora, E. 96 
Horcus, birth-day of, E. 802 
avenging deity, T. 231. 400 
Hydra, Lernaean, T. 313 

Hyperion, T. 371 





I. 


t before » — vy, E. 247. T. 207—9. 
428 

in mepi elided, T. 687. 733 

Tapetus, sons of, T. 508 

Tasius and Demeter, T. 970 





zZ 2 


340 


Insolence hard to stand against, E. 214 
Tonic rhapsodists, E 

Iris, T. 266 

—— messenger to Tartarus, T. 780 
Isles of the Blest, EK. 171 


J. 


Jars, wine (rior), E. 613 

Justice, eventually superior to in- 
solence, E. 217 

dragged as a virgin, E. 220 

regarded as a maiden, E. 206 








K. 


x in perfect active, T. 728 

x pronounced xy, T. 178 

xGAos, kdAds, E. 63. T. 585 

Kid’s flesh, when best, E. 585 
Kings, accused of bribery, KE. 37 
appointed by Zeus, T. 96 
made eloquent by the Muses, 








T. 94 
judges in heroic times, T. 85 


seqq. 

Kite, fable of the, E. 203 

Kronidae, their conflict with Titans, 
T. 629 





Kronos, golden age of, E. 111 
youngest of the Titans, T. 








connected with Xpdvyos, T. 
463 





imprisoned with Titans, T. 
851 

——— devours his children, T. 459 

swallows a stone, T. 487 

Kd@, Kvew, T. 308 





L. 
Ladle, setting of across a wine-bowl, 
EK. 744 


Lapithae, battle of, 8. 178. 189 

Latinus, T. 1013 

Lava, description of, T. 692. 846 

Lead, melting of, T. 859 

Lenaeon, month of, E. 504 

Lethum, Virgil’s rendering of A7f6n, 
T. 227 

Libations, propitiatory, E. 338 


INDEX II. 


Libations, washing hands before, E.725 

————— of bath-water, E. 749 

Light, creation of, T. 126 

Lion, the Nemean, T. 327 

aoe anciently found in Europe, 8S. 
6 


Love (Epos), the birth of, T. 120 
Lyctus, Zeus born at, 482 


M. 


Malic Se erry T. 1013 


Mallets fry for food, EH. 41 

Marriage, omens of, E. 801 

——— lucky days of, E.800 tj 
precepts relating to, B. 695 

———— fittest age for, E. 698 

——— evils of, T. 605 

arr a eerpee) best in all things, E. 


iste (Sicyon), T. 585 

Medea, a name of Hera, T. 994 

Meliae, nymphs of trees, T. 187 

Memnon, son of Morning, T. 984 

Menoetius, T. 510. 514 

Mensis same as peis, pnvs, E. 557 

Meteoric stones, T. 500. 721 

Metis, wife of Zeus, T. 886 

—— swallowed by him, T. 899 

Millet, beards of, 398 

Mists, good for corn crops, E. 548 

Mnemosyne, mother of Muses, T. 54 

Money, called yuyx7, 686 

Months, triple division of, EK. 765 

Moral of fables (emipt6vov), E. 210 

Morning, the fittest time for work, 
BE. 579—80 

Mortar (dApos), instructions to make, 
E. 423 


Mules, procreation of, E. 791 

Muses, hymn to, T. 1 

givers of eloquence, T. 94 

z appear to Hesiod on Helicon, 











their office in singing to Zeus, 
T. 37 seqq. 

born of Mnemosyne, T. 54 
companions of kings, T. 79 








5eqq.- 
Music, a solace in grief, T. 98 


Myrmidons, 8. 380 
Mysteries, not to be curiously inquired 
into, E. 756 


INDEX II. 


N. 
Nails, cutting of at a sacrifice, E. 
42 


7 
Narthex (fennel), E. 52. T. 567 
Navigation, precepts on, E. 618 
Neighbours, more prompt than rela- 
tions, E. 345 
Nereus, daughters of, T. 240 
Night, children of, T. 211 
and day compared to watches, 
T. 748 
Nightingale, fable of, E. 203 
Nymphs, mountain abodes of, T. 130 





0. 


‘Oak and rock,’ a proverb, T. 35 
Oaks, produce honey and acorns, E. 
233 


Oceanus, circling stream of, 8. 314. 
BE. 171 

different from Pontus, T. 132 
subterranean channels of, T. 








790 
Olympus, seat of gods, T. 62. 118 
Orchomenus, Hesiod buried at, E. 
635 


Orichalcum, 8. 122 

Orion, E. 615 

the hunter, E. 619 

Orphans, wrong to punished, E. 327 

dow) his precepts on lucky days, 
. 82 


Oxen, slouching step of, E. 795 





P e 
Pagasae, temple of Apollo at, 8. 58. 
68 


abode of Cycnus, 8S. 58 

Pandora, E. 81 

decked by goddesses, E. 64. 
T. 576 

Panhellenes, E. 526 

Peace, called xouvporpdpos, E. 228 

Pegasus, bearer of thunderbolts, T. 
282 

Perjury, punishment of, E. 219; 
among the gods, T. 793 

Persephone, origin of name, T. 913 

Perses robs his brother of his in- 
heritance, E. 37 








341 


Perses, called Siov yévos, E. 299° 

the sun, T. 409 

Perseus, represented in paintings, S. 
221—3 





Pestle, instructions to make, E. 423 
gt terminating dative and genitive, 
669 


Phoebe, mother of Latona, T. 404 

Phorcides, called ypata:, T. 270 

Pdpxus, Sdpxos, T. 336 

Planting and sowing, E. 781 

sag rising of at reaping-time, E. 
83 





obscuration of, E. 886 

heliacal setting of, KE. 386 

Plough, directions for making, E. 
427 seqq. 

pole of, E. 430 

Ploughing (soAciv, veay), E. 460 

Plug in ships’ boats, E. 626 

Pontus, children of, T. 233 

Poseidon called taurine, 8. 104 

“Imms, 8. 120 

same as Bpiapevs, T. 














817 

Poverty, not to be taunted, E. 717 

Present tense, reduplicated form of 
(medina, &c.), 8. 228 

Prometheus, author of evil to man, 
E. 47 

——————  defrauds Zeus, E. 47. 

7 


T. 68 
steals fire, E. 47. 50 
his punishment, T. 621 


Q. 
Quadra, scored cake, EH, 442 


R. 


Rain, red, S. 384 

Raven, perching of on roofs, E. 746 

Reapers, attitude of, E. 480 

Reduplication of roots, 8. 207 

Rhapsodists, holding bay-branch, T. 
30 


Rivalry in trades, E, 23 

Rivers, ceremony in crossing, KE. 737 
not to be defiled, E. 757 
names of, T. 338 

Hesiod familiar with Asiatic, 
T. 338 
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aot called xovporpéda, T. 346. 

Rudder (paddle), hung up over fire- 
place, K. 45. 629 

Rumour, a goddess, E. 764 


8. 


Sacrifice, bones burnt at, T. 537 

Sailing, seasons of, E. 663 

Sails, furling and stowing of, E. 627 

Serfs, O7res, E. 602 

Serpents, licking of, S. 235 

Sexes, duality of in gods, T. 120. 
134 

Shame, two kinds of, E. 317 

Sheep-shearing, lucky time for, E. 
175 

Shepherds, upbraided as idle, T. 26 

Shield, face exposed above, S. 24 

Ships, lacky days for building, E. 
809 





protected by breakwater, E. 


Shoes, lined with felt, E. 542 

made of sound hide, BK. 541 

Ecyen (Mecone), ancient council at, 
535 





Nirius, glowing heat of, E. 417. 587 

a star in Canis, E. 610 

Sky, creation of, T. 126 

revolving (adAos), T. 126 

Slaves, allotted food of, E. 559 

Sleep, mid-day, E. 574 

Smithy, lounging at, E. 493 

Snails, a sign of summer, E. 571 

Son, advantage of an only, E. 376 

Sons, likeness of to parents, E. 182. 
235 

Sowing twice (€miomopin), E. 446 














late to be avoided, E. 483. 

Sphinx, 8. 32. T. 326 

riddle of, E. 5383 

Spiders, spinning suggested by, E. 
177 








to be kept from store-jars, 
15 


Spondees, hexameters terminating 
with three, T. 48 

Spring, why called grey, E. 477 

Step-mother, days called after, E. 
825 


covering the seed after, E. 


INDEX If. 


Styx, children of, T. 383 

a spring, T. 775. 784 
Subjunctive in -7a6a, E. 314 

Suus, bs, adds, S. 59 

sas ral called early songsters, E. 


Synizesis, E. 6. 462 





T. 
Taphii, slain by Amphitryon, S. 2 
called Se §. 19 
pirates, S. 17 


Tartarus, different from Hades, S. 
254 








depth of from heaven and 
earth, T. 718. 721 
poetical conception of, T. 
726 
re in xai re, &., T. 3 
Telegonus, T. 1014 
Teneriffe, peak of, T. 517 
Termessus, Permessus, T. 5 
Thaumas, T. 265. 
Theia, T. 371 
Theogony, prooemium of, T. 1 
——_—— spurious ending of, T. 


9 
Thieves, called day-sleepers, E. 605 
Thrashing of corn, E. 597 
Thriftiness commended, E. 368 
Titanomachia, T. 686 
Titans, born from Uranus, T. 134 
origin of name, T, 207 
Tombs, return from, an _ ill-omened 
time, E. 735 
setting children upon, E. 


Triplicity of gods, T. 903 

Triptolemus, origin of name, E. 460 

Trireme, metaphor from, E. 17 

Triton, Tritones, T. 931 

Tu and rin, E. 9 

Typhaon, god of eruptions, T. 306 

Typhaonium, volcanic hill, 8. 32. 'T. 
846 








Typhoeus, birth of, T. 821 
——— god of earthquakes, T. 
806 
his various forms and 
voices, T. 830 
——— blasted by Zeus, T. 858 
Tyrrheni, T. 1015 








INDEX IT. 


U. 


Uranus, mutilation of by Cronus, T. 
174 seqq. 


V. 


Vetus and éros, E. 31 

Victory, title of Athena, S. 338 

Vindemitor, the star, E. 610 

Vines, silky leaves of, E. 477 

trenching of, E. 571 

Virgil, erroneous renderings by, F. 
802. T. 227 

Virgo, the constellation, E. 610 

Virtue and vice, up-hill and level 
roads to, K. 287 





W. 


Wafn, dimensions, &c. of, E. 423 
Water-nymphs, distinct from Nereids, 
T. 346 


West, abode of gloom, T. 622 

Wheels, composed of segments 
(dWides), E. 426 

Winds, born of Typhoeus, T. 870 


343 


Wine, various mixtures with water, 
E. 595 

storing in jars, E, 613 

Winnowing, E. 597 

Witness, in dealings with a brother, 
E. 371 

Women, separate creation of, E. 61 

invectives against, T. 590 

—— called rvyorrdAn, E. 373 

Wood, best time for cutting, E. 420 

‘“‘ Works and Days,” meaning of title, 








Wrestlers, metaphor from, 8S. 362 


Y. 
Year of ten months, T. 59 
— called ‘full,’ T. 636 
———— ‘ perfect,’ T. 740; ‘ great,’ 
T. 799 
Z. 
oe youngest son of Cronus, T. 
57 
——- born in Crete, T. 477—80 


—— destined to be expelled by a 
stronger son, T. 886, 894 


THE END. 
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Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. By J. McDowell, 
B.A. Orown 8vo. 3rd Edition revised. 6s. 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 4th Edit, 
4s.6¢. Solution to the Examples. 4s. 

Elementary Geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant, 
M.A. [In the press. 

an-anairing & Geometry of Conics. By C. Taylor, D.D. 8rd Edit. 
8vo. “ 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geometry of Conics. 
By ©. Taylor, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 


Solutions of Geometrical Problems, proposed at St. John’s 
College from 1830 to 1846. By T. Gaskin, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 
Trigonometry, Introduction to Plane. By Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, 
Charterhouse. Or. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 383s. 6d. 
An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

An Introduction to oe Plane Geometry. By W. P. 
Turnbull, M.A. 8vo. 12s, 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 
By W. Walton, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modern Analytical Geometry of 
Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W.S. Aldis, 
M.A. 2nd Edition revised. 8vo. 8s, 

Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus. By M. 
O’Brien, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Elliptic Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 


MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
sas enateey By H. Goodwin, D.D. Feap. 8vo. 2nd 
On. 


Dynamics, - Treatise on Elementary. By W. Garnett, M.A. 
8rd Hdition. Orown 8vo. 6s. 


Elementary Mechanics, Problemsin. By W. Walton, M.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8yvo. 6s. 
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Theoretical Mechanics, erodes. in. By W. Walton. 2nd Edit. 
revised and enlarged. Demy 16s. 

Hydrostatics. By W.H. adits M A. Feap. 8vo. 10th Edition. 4s. 

Hydromechanics, A Treatise on. By W.H. Besant, M.A., F.R.S. 
8vo. 4th Edition, revised. PartI. Hydrostatics. 5s. 

Dynamics of a Particle, A Treatise onthe. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 

[ Preparing. 

Optics, Geometrical. By W. 8. Aldis, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Double Refraction, A Chapter on Fresnel’s Theory of. By W. 8. 
Aldis, M.A. S8vo. 2s. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Garnett, M.A. Crown 
Bvo. 2nd Edition revised. 3s. 6d. 

Newton’s Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 

. @ix; and the Ninth and Eleventh Berane: By J. H. Evans, M.A. oth 
Edition. Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. Main, M.A, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 

Astronomy, Practical and Spherical. By R.Main,M.A. 8vo. 14s, 

Astronomy, Elementary Chapters on, from the ‘ Astronomie 
Physique’ of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. S8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 
Facts and Formule in. By G. B. Smalley. 2nd Edition, revised by 
J. McDowell, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 
6th Edition. 8vo. 16s: 

Problems and Examples, ner to the ‘Elementary Course of 
Mathematics.’ 3rd Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

Solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems and samp iee. 
By W. W. Hutt, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 9s. 

Pure Mathematics, Elementary Examples in, By J. Taylor. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Mechanics of Construction. With numerous Examples. By 
8. Fenwick, F.R.A.8. Svo. 12s. 

nore ane Applied ON eae ike Notes on the Principles of. By 

Pigs, The Mathematica! Principle of. By Rev. J. Challis, M.A. 
Demy Svo. 


TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by H. Truzman Woop, Secretary of the 
Society of Arts. 


1. Dyeing and Tissue Printing. By W: Crookes, F.R.S. 5s. 
2. Glass Manufacture. By Henry Chance, M.A.; H.J. Powell, B.A.; 
and H. G. Harris. 3s. 6d. 
8. Cotton Manufacture. By Richard Marsden, Esq., of Man- 
chester. [In the presse. 
4. Telegraphs and Telephones. By W.H. Presce, F.B.S. 
[Preparing. 


10 George Bel and Sons’ 


HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 


Rome and the Campagna. By R. Burn, M.A. With 85 En- 
gravings and 26 Maps and Plans. With Appendix. 4to. 31. 3s. 


Old Rome. <A Handbook for Travellers. By R. Burn, M.A, 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Modern Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2nd Edition, revised and 
continued. 5vols. Demy 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. 

The History of the Kings of Rome. ByDr.T.H.Dyer. 8vo. 16s. 

The History of Pompeii: its Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer. 3rd Edition, brought down to 1874. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ancient Athens: its History, Topography, and Remains. By 
T. H. Dyer. Super-royal 8vo. Oloth. 11. 5s 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By G. Long. 5 vols, 
Svo. 14s. each 


A History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By 
os pearson, A A. 2nd Edition revised and enlarged. 8vo. Vol. I, 
0 


Historical Maps of England. By C. H, Pearson. Folio. 2nd 
Edition revised. 31s. 6d. 

History of England, a ‘By Harriet Martineau, with new 
and copious Index. lvol. 32. 

History of the Thirty oar’ Peace, 1815-46. By Harriet Mar- 
tinean. 4 vols. 

A Practical Bropeia of era auia History. By A. Bowes. 4th 
Edition. 8vo. 

Student's Ronee of mneueh and General History. By 
D. Beale. Orown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. Library 
Edition, 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each. Cheaper Editon, 6 vols. 5s.each. Abridged 
Edition, 1 vol. 68. 6d. 


Hginhard’s Life of Karl the Great (Charlemagne). - ae 
with Notes, by W. Glaister, M.A., B.0.L. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


rh capi of en History. By A. W. Hughes. cual post 
3s, 6d 


a ‘Hlements of General History. By si Tytler. New 
Edition, brought down to 1874. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d 


ATLASES. 


An Atlas of Classical Geography. 24 ere By W. Hughes 
and G. Long, M.A. New Bdition. Imperial 8vo. 126, 6d. 


A Grammar-School Atlas of Classical Geography. Ten Maps 
selected from the above. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. 5s, 


First Classical Maps. By the Rev. J. Tate, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
Imperial Svo. ‘7s. 6d. 


Standard Library Atlas of Classical Geography. Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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PHILOLOGY. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. With Dr. Mahn’s Etymol 1 vol., 1628 pages, 3000 Tllus- 
trations. 21s. With Appendices an 70 additional pages of Illustra- 
tions, 1919 pages, 31s. 6d. 

* THB BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY BXTANT.’—Quarterly Review, 1873. 
Prospectuses, with specimen pages, post free on application. 

New Dictionary of the English Language. Combining Explan- 
ation with Etym ology; a and i coneney illustrated by Quotations eon the 
best avthoritize: oa Richardson. New Edition, with a Supplement. 
2 vols. 4to. 2 bea half russia, 5l. 15s. 6d.; russia, 6l. 12s. Supplement 


separately. 
An 8vo. Bae uent the Quotations, 15s.; half russia, 20s.; russia, 24¢. 


Supplementary English Glossary. Containing 12,000 Words and 
Meanings occurring in English Literature, not found in any other 
Dictionary. By T. L.O. Davies, Demy 8vo. 


Folk-Etymology. A Dictionary of Words perverted in Form or 
Meaning by False Derivation or Mistaken Analogy. By Rev. A. 8. Palmer. 
Demy 8vo. 2ls. 

Brief History of the English Language, By Prof. James Hadley, 
LL.D., Yale College. Fceap. 8vo. 1s. 

The Elements of the English Language. By BE. Adams, Ph.D. 
15th Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Philological Essays. By T. H. Key, M.A.,F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Language, its Origin and Development. By T.H. Key, M.A, 
F.B.8. 8vo. 14s. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. By Arch- 
deacon Smith. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Synonyms Discriminated. By Archdeacon Smith. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Bible English. By T. L. O. Davies. 5s. 

The Queen’s English. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. By the 
late Dean Alford 6th Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 5s, 

Etymological Glossary of nearly 2500 English Words de- 
rived from the Greek. By the Rev. E. J. Boyce. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A pee seme By G. Phillips, D.D. 3rd Edition, enlarged. 

Oo ¢8 


A Grammar of the Arabic Language. By Rev. W. J. Beau- 
mont, M.A. 12mo. 7s. 


DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


Novum Testamentum Greecum, Textus Stephanici, 1550. By 
F. H. Scrivener, A.M., LL.D., D.C.L. New Edition. l6mo. 4s.6d. Also 
on Writing Paper, with Wide Margin. Half-bound. 12s. 

By the same Author. 

Codex Bezss Cantabrigiensis. 4to. 26s. 

A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Received Text 
= Rasa ad oo with Critical Introduction. 2nd Edition, revised. 

p. 8vo. 5s. 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 

With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. 3rd Maltin ip 
n the press. 

Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament. For English 

Readers. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


12 George Bell and Sons! 


The New Testament for English Readers. By the late H. Alford, 
D.D. Vol. I. Part I. 8rd Edit. 128. Vol. I. Part II. 2nd Edit. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Part I. 2nd Edit. 16s. Vol. IZ. Part II. and Edit. 16s. 

The Greek Testament. By the late H. Alford, D.D. Vol I. 6th 
Edit. 1l. 8s. Vol. II. 6th Edit. 11. 4s. Vol. III. 5th Edit. 18s. Vol. IV. 
Part I. 4th Edit. 18s, Vol. IV. Part I. 4th Edit. 14s. Vol. IV. ll. 12s. 

Companion to the Greek Testament. By A. C. Barrett, M.A. 
4th Edition,revised.’ Foap. Svo. 5s. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with Introductions, &e. 
By the very Ber J.J. came Perowne, D.D. 8vo. Vol. I. 5th Edition, 

5th Edit. 1 
Abridged for Sean 8rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


History of the Articles of Religion. By ©. H. Hardwick. 3rd 
Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

History of the Creeds. By J. BR. Lumby, D.D. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7e. 6d. 


Pearson on the Creed. Carefully printed from an early edition. 
With Analysis and Index by E. Walford, M.A. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Bd ean coed and = a beheld on Bo Book of 
, Rev. W. G. » B.D. 6th Editio 
Sunil eat Sa hear y Vv umphry n, enlarged. 


The New zene of Lessons Explained. By Rev. W.G. Humphry, 
B.D. Feap. 1s. 6d. 


A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Ohristian Year. By Rev. W. Denton, A.M. New Edition. 

S vols. 8vo. 548. Sold separately. 

Commentary on the Epistles for the Sundays and other Holy 
ms By Rev. W. Denton, A.M. 2vols. 368. Sold 
separa: 

Commentary on the Acts. By Rev. W. Denton, A.M. Vol. I. 
Svo, 18s. Vol. II. 14. 


Std = = Catechism. By Rev. Canon Barry, D.D. 6th Edit. 





Pe sprme Hints and Helps. By Rev. E. J, Boyce,M.A. 4th 
Edition, revised. Feap. 2s. 6d. 


Examination Papers on Religious Instruction. By Rev. E. J. 
Boyce. Sewed. ls. 6d, 


Church Teaching for the Church’s Children. An Exposition 
of the Catechism. By the Rev. F. W. Harper. §8Sq. fcap. 2s. 
The Winton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Lanes of the Church Catechism. By the late Rev. J. 8. B. Monsell, 
rd Edition. Cloth, 3s; or in Parts, sewed. 


The Church Teacher's Manual of Christian Instruction. By 
- Rev. M. F. Sadler. 24th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


Short Explanation of the Epistles and pe Pir oe the Obris- 
tian Year, with Questions. Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d.; calf, 4s 


Butler’s Analogy of Religion; with Introduction a Index by 
Bev. Dr. 7 ho New Edition. Feap. 8s. 6d. 


Three Sermons on Human Nature, and Dissertation on 
Virtue. By W. Whewell, D.D. 4th Edition. Foap. 8vo. 2s. 
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Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. By 
W. Whewell, D.D. Orown 8vo. 8&8. 

Kent's Commentary on International Law. aa J. T. Abdy, 
LL.D. New and Cheap Edition. Orown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A msnusl of the Roman Civil Law. By G. Leapingwell, LL.D. 
8vo. . 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


A series for use in Schools, with English Notes, grammatical and 
explanatory, and renderings of difficult idiomatic expressions. 
Feap. 8vo. 


Sohiller’s ‘Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Buchheim. 8rd Edit. 6s. 6d. 
Or the Lager and Piccolomini, 3s. 6¢. Wallenstein’s Tod, Ss. 6d. 

—— Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 3s. 6d. 

Maria Stuart. By V. Kastner. 3s. 

Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A., and 
EB. Wélfel. 2s. 6d. 

German Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By O. L. 
Bielefeld. Srd Edition. 8s. 6d. 

Charles XII., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 4th Edition. 3s. 6d. 

pair roriag oe Télémaque, par Fénélon. By C. J. Delille. 2nd 

tion 
Select Fables of La Fontainc. By F. E. A. Gase. 14th Edition. 8s. 
Picciola, by X.B. Saintine. By Dr. Dubuc. 11th Thousand. 3s. 6d. 





FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 


Twenty Lessons in French. With Vocabulary, giving the Pro- 
nunciation. By W. Brebner. Post S8vo. 4s. 

French Grammar for Public Schools. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 
Beap. 8vo. 9th Edition, revised. 2s. 6d 

eeenee Primer. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 4th Edit. 


Scaler of French Philology. By Rev. A. C. Clapin. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
Le Nouveau Trésor; or, French Student’s Companion. By 
M. E.8. 16th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


F. E. A. GASC’S FRENCH COURSE. . 


First French Book. Feap. 8vo. 76th Thousand. 1s. 6d. 

Second French Book. 42nd Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Key to First and Second French Books. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

=e Fables for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. 15th Thousand. 

Oo. 2s. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. New Edition. Feap.8vo. 3s. 

Histoires Amusantes et Instructives. With Notes. 14th Thou. 
sand. Foap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


14 George Bell and Sons’ 


Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation. 12th Thou- 
sand. Foap. 8vo. 2. 6d. 

French Foury for the Young. With Notes. 4th Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or, Selections from 
Ue vat English Prose Writers. 16th Thousand. Foap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Y> 
ices * Contemporains. With Notes. 8vo. 6th Edition, 


Le Petit aa ouaeda a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 
llth Thousand. 16mo. 2:3. 6d. 

An Improved Modern Pooket Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. 30th Thousand, with Additions. 16mo. Cloth. 4s. 
Also in 2 vols., in neat leatherette, 5s. 

Modern French-English and English-French Dictionary. 2nd 
Edition, revised. In 1 vol. 12s. 6d. (formerly 2 vols. 25e.) 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 


Being a Selection of the best 7 aageuee and Comedies of Moliére, 
Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire. With Se ee oe 
Gombert. New Edition, gio ia ¥. E. Foap. 8vo. 1s. each; 
sewed, 6d. ara 

Mo.rurz :—Le Hissathrope. exter Le Bourgeois Geabibomue Le 
e. Le Malade Imaginaire. Femmes Savantes. Les F 

de Scapin. Les epi er agaca L’Ecole des Femmes. LEoole des 
Bactwe:—Phédre. Esther, Athalie. Iphigénie,| Les Plaidours, La 

Thébaide; ou, Les Fréres Ennemis. Andromaque. Britannicus 
P. ConwEILLE:—Le Cid. Horace. Cinna. Polyeucte. 

VOLTAIRE :—Zalire. 


~ 


GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 


Materials for German Prose Composition. By Dr. Buchheim. 
7th Edition Feap. 46.6d. Key, 3s. 


Wortfolge, or Rules and Exercises on the Order of Words in 
German Senfences. By Dr. F. Stock. 1s. 6d. 

A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Rev. A. C. 
Clapin and F. Holl Miller. 2ndEdition. Feap. 2s. 6d. 


Kotzebue’s Der Gefangene. With Notesby Dr. W. Stromberg. 1s. 





ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 


A Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. Jas. Hadley, 
LL.D., of Yale College. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


The Elements of the English Language. By E. aden; Ph.D. 
18th Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By 
KE, Adams, Ph.D. 8th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 26. 
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By C. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 

First Notions of Grammar for Young Learners. Fecap. 8vo. 
10th Thousand. Oloth. 84d. 

First Steps in English Grammar for Junior Classes. Demy 
18mo. 32nd Thousand. Is, 

Outlines of English Grammar for the use of J unior Classes. 
3lst Thousand, Crown8vo. 2s. 

English Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatioal 
Analysis. 25th Edition. 86th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 38s. 6d 

A Shorter English Grammar, with copious Exercises. Sth Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo. 36. 6d. 


English Grammar Practice, being the Exercises separately. 1s. 


Practical Hints on Teaching. By Rev. J. Menet, M.A. 5th Edit. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 


Test Lessons in Dictation. 2nd Edition. Paper cover, 1s. 6d. 

Questions for Examinations in English Literature. By Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, Prof. of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge University. 2s. 6d. 

Drawing Seen ay P. H. Delamotte. Oblong 8vo. 12s. Sold 
also in parts at 1s. 

Poetry for the rahe room. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Geographical Text-Book; a Practical Geography. By M. E. 8. 


. 2. 
° The Blank Maps done up separately, 4to. 2s. coloured. 
Loudon’s (Mrs.) enierraining Naturalist. New Edition. Revised 
by W. 8. Dallas, F.L.8, 5s. 
Handbook of Botany. New Edition, greatly enlarged by 
D. Wooster. Feap. 2s. 6d. 
The Botanist’s Pocket-Book. With a copious Index. Pag W. R 
Hayward. 3rd Edit. revised. Orown 8vo. Oloth limp. 4s, 6d. 
Experimental sanaging founded on the Work of Dr. Stéckhardt. 
By 0. W. Heaton. Post 8vo. 56. 


mou. Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. 12th Edit. 4to, 





A aha Manual ‘ea Book-keeping. By P. Crellin, Accountant. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


Picture School-Books. In Simple Language, with numerous 
Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 
School ais re 6d.—School Reader. By ‘J. caret 1ls.—Poetry Book 


J.B. Olarke, 1x—The Boriptare Miracles. By the Rev. J. E. : 
1s.—The New Testament History. By the Rev. J. @, Wood, M.A. ‘1s.—The 


Old Testament H By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 1s.—The Story of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Erogroas le. aay Life of Christopher Columbus. By 
Sarah Crompton. 1s,—The Life of Martin Luther. By Sarah Crompton. Ils. 


16 George Bell and Sons’ Educational Works. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

A Series of Reading Books desi, to facilitate the acquisition of the nee? 
of Reading by very young Children. In8 vols. limp cloth, 8d. each 

The Cat and the Hen. Sam and his Dog Redleg. ; 
Bob and Tom Lee. A Wreck. aay oad 

The New-born Lamb. The Rosewood Box. Poor ( injants. 
Fan. Sheep Dog. 

The Story of Three Monkeys. 

Story of a Cat. Told by Herself. 

The Blind Boy. The Mute Girl. A New Tale of 


Babes in a Wood. Suitable 
The Dey and the Knight. The New Bank Note. for 

The Royal Visit. A King’s Walk on a Winter’s Day. ee 
Queen Eee and Busy Bee. , : 
Gull’s Oragg. 


A First Book of Geography. By the Rev. C. A. Johns. 
Illustrated. Double size, 1s. 


BELL’S READING-BOOKS. 
FOR SOHOOLS AND PAROOHIAL LIBRARIES. 


The popularity which the ‘ oe for Young Headers’ have attained is 
a sufficient proof that teachers and pupils ils alike approve of the use of inter. 
osting stories, with a gm plot in p of the dry combination of letters and 
nile es, making no impression on the mind, of which elementary reading. 


ks generally consist. 
rns Publishers have therefore thought it advisable to ene the application 
of this principle to books adapted for more advanced readers 
Now Ready. Post 8vo. Strongly bound. 
Grimm’s German Tales. (Selected.) 1s. 


Andersen’s Danish Tales. (Selected.) 1s. Suitable 
Great Englishmen. Short Lives for Young Children. 1s.> oJ) nas 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. (Selected.) 1s, I, & IIT. 


Hdgeworth’s Tales. A Selection. 1s. 

Friends in Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. Is. 

Parables from Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs. Gatty. 1s. 
Masterman Ready. By Capt. Marryat. (Abgd.) 18.6d. \ grandards 
Settlers in Canada. ‘By Capt. Marryat. (Abdg.) 1s.6d, { IV.4V. 
Gulliver’s Travels. (Abridged.) 12. 

Robinson Crusoe. 1s. 6d. 

ar or, Glimpses of Life in France. ByA. BR. Ellis. 


Poetry for Boys. By D. Munro. 1s. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) 1s, ee 
Life of the Duke of Wellington, with Mapsand Plans. Is. ° 


The Romance of the Coast. By J. Runciman. 
(In the press, 


LONDON: 
Printed by Strancuwars & Sons, Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane. 




















